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OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  LAW  94-142  AS  IT  RELATES 
TO  LEARNING  HANDICAPPED  DELINQUENTS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health, 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Fauntroy,  McKinney,  and  Bliley. 

Also  present:  Donald  Temple,  staff  counsel;  Donn  Davis,  senior 
legislative  associate;  Julius  Hobson  Jr.,  staff  assistant;  Roberta 
Messalle,  Ronald  Hamm,  and  Shahid  Abdullah,  minority  staff  as- 
sistants. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health  is  con- 
ducting an  oversight  hearing  on  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
94-142,  the  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  hs  it  spe- 
cifically pertains  to  learning  and  emotionally  disabled  delinquents 
both  detained  by  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Human  Services  and  held  at  its  juvenile 
detention  centers. 

A  great  deal  of  the  eariy  work  for  this  hearing  was  begun  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking  minority  member,  Congress- 
man Stewart  B.  McKinney,  in  response  to  complaints  about  inad 
equate  education  for  handicapped  delinquents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Early  last  year,  he  requested  a  study  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office.  To  date,  what  we  have  seen  gives  rise  to  concern 
about  the  welfare  of  these  delinquents.  I  share  with  Congressman 
McKinney  his  concern  about  this  issue. 

Today,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  city,  the  public  schools, 
and  outside  interested  parties. 

Before  hearing  the  testimony,  however,  I  want  to  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  McKinney,  for  his  open- 
ing statement  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fauntroy  follows:] 

(1) 
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Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health 
is  conducting  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  implementation  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
as  it  specifically  pertains  to  learning  and  emotionally  disabled 
delinquents— both  detained  by  and  committed  to  the  custody  0^ 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Services,  and  held 
at  its  juvenile  detention  centers, 

a  great  deal  of  the  early  wo*k  for  this  hearing  was 
begun  by  Congressman  Stewart  McKinney,  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Full  Committee,  in  response  to 
complaints  about  inadequate  education  for  handicapped  delinquents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.     Late  last  year,  he  requested  a 

STUDY  *Y  THE  U.  S,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE.  To  DATE,  WHAT  WE  HAVE 
SEEN  GIVES  RISE  TO  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  WELFARE  OF  THESE  DELINQUENTS. 

I  share  Congressman  McKinney's  concerns  about  this  issue. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  City,  the 
Public  Schools,  and  outside  interested  parties. 

Before  hearing  testimony,  however,  I  yield  to  the 

DISTINGUISHED  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  HR .  NcKlNNEY   
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Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  having  these  hearings. 

These  hearings,  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  about  waste — 
waste  of  human  potential.  Sadly,  it  is  unnecessary  waste,  because 
we  are  here  to  explore  a  scandal  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
chosen  to  ignore  for  too  many  years. 

Nearly  18  months  ago,  I  asked  GAO  to  look  into  what  education 
was  being  provided  to  young  people  with  special  learning  needs 
who  are  being  held  at  the  city's  juvenile  justice  institutions,  Oak 
Hill,  Cedar  Knoll,  and  the  Receiving  Home — those  with  learning 
disabilities  or  who  are  emotionally  disturbed. 

I  had  heard  many  distressing  stories  of  youths  getting  uo  educa- 
tion, much  less  the  special  education  so  many  of  them  need  while 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  city  facilities,  of  the  city  sending  others 
to  institutions  in  distant  States,  facilities  that  city  personnel  do  not 
check  for  program  quality  or  compliance. 

GAO  quickly  reported  back  that  this  segment  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia youngsters — the  juvenile  delinquents — simply  have  been 
dealt  out  of  this  hand.  There  is  no  special  education  for  them. 
There  are  studies  showing  that  these  are  the  kids  who  need  it 
most,  but  I  suspect  few  of  us  need  more  than  a  moment's  thought 
to  realize  the  same. 

GAO  found  that  troubled  children— the  very  youngsters  who  are 
locked  up  in  so-called  correctional  centers  in  order  to  redirect  their 
lives  before  it  is  too  late— are  being  denied  the  most  basic  educa- 
tion. It  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  a  D.C.  youth  could 
be  locked  up  repeatedly  over  4  years  and  receive  essentially  no 
schooling  whatsoever.  City  officials  for  years  have  been  turning 
their  backs  on  these  kids.  And  each  year,  each  semester  that  this  is 
allowed  to  continue,  more  kids'  lives  are  being  wasted. 

It  frightens  me  to  think  that  the  city  for  20  years  has  not  com- 
plied with  special  education  laws.  I  shudder  to  think  of  how  many 
young  lives  were  destroyed  over  these  20  years  by  such  a  scandal- 
ous failure.  The  waste  of  human  potential  is  staggering.  How  many 
people  are  locked  up  at  Lorton  this  very  day  because  their  educa- 
tional needs  were  ignored  and  instead  they  rode  the  slide  from 
Cedar  Knoll  to  Oak  Hill  to  Lorton?  How  many  future  black  leaders 
have  we  lost  to  this  gross  negligence? 

About  half  of  our  young  inmates  have  learning  disabilities.  A 
learning  disability  does  not  mean  that  a  person  is  mentally  defi- 
cient and  unable  to  contribute  to  this  world.  Albert  Einstein,  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  Thomas  Edison,  Gen.  George  Patton,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  Olympic  decathlon  champi- 
on Bruce  Jenner  all  had  learning  disabilities,  but  were  shown  ways 
to  compensate  for  their  handicaps. 

Learning-disabled  people  are  smart  enough  to  recognize  when 
they  are  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick,  and  smart  enough  to  act 
out  their  anger  and  their  frustration  in  antisocial  or  criminal  con- 
duct. . 

As  we  struggle  to  find  ways  to  deal  with  crime  in  our  Nation  s 
Capital  and  to  solve  the  overcrowding  at  the  D.C.  Jail  and  at 
Lorton,  we  need  to  consider  the  causes  of  crime.  The  results  of  the 
GAO  study  led  me  to  believe  that  our  juvenile  correctional  centers 
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are  a  nuyor  cause  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  manufacture 
angry  adult  criminals. 

After  I  read  GAO's  findings,  I  realized  the  special  education 
problem  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  District  is  a  syecemic  one. 
There's  no  centralization,  no  communication  among  agencies  with 
overlapping  responsibility  for  the  children.  The  pablic  schools  do 
little  from  the  very  beginning,  youth  services  does  even  less,  and 
the  courts  have  tried  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

Special  education  was  first  spotlighted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  early  1970's  when  parents  took  the  city  schools  to  court 
for  violating  the  constitutional  rights  of  handicapped  children  as 
well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Up  to  that  point,  the  school 
system  was  dealing  with  some  students'  needs  for  special  education 
by  simply  excluding  them  from  the  schools. 

Mills  v.  The  Board  of  Education  resulted  in  an  agreement  under 
which  the  city  schools  would  identify  and  provide  all  handicapped 
children  with  an  education.  Then,  in  1975,  Congress  passed  the 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act,  Public  Law  94-142, 
which  establishes  guidelines  and  provides  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States  working  to  comply  with  the  law.  These  two 
measures  were  to  have  ensured  that  all  D.C.  children  would  receive 
the  appropriate  educational  opportunities,  no  matter  what  their  in- 
dividual needs. 

However,  they  are  not  getting  that  education,  Mr.  Chairman.  But 
even  more  alarming,  no  one  even  knows  how  many  learning  handi- 
capped kids  there  are  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Federal  Government  also  drops  the  ball.  It  gives  the  District 
$3.8  million  for  special  education  yearly  and  does  almost  nothing  to 
monitor  how  the  millions  are  spent,  despite  its  own  findings  that 
the  city  has  been  in  violation  of  Federal  standards  for  years. 

The  city's  total  bucket  for  special  education  in  1985  is  $34  mil- 
lion. After  GAO's  findings,  I  want  to  know  where  and  how  that 
money  is  being  spent. 

During  this  investigation,  certain  other  problems  surfaced— 
police  problems.  Some  individuals  have  information  about  young- 
sters actually  being  physically  abused  while  they  are  behind  bars. 
But  these  individuals  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It's  hard  to 
believe,  but  there  are  a  half  a  dozen  police  and  prosecutorial  agen- 
cies with  some  authority  over  the  juvenile  detention  centers,  but 
none  seems  interested  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  children  con- 
fined there. 

I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  focus  of  these  hearings  today— special 
education — so  we  will  attempt  to  stay  away  from  those  police  mat- 
ters. However,  I  want  it  known  that  later,  and,  hopefully,  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  calling  all  the  law  enforcement  parties  to- 
gether so  we  can  tell  them  of  the  other  information  we  have  col- 
lected and  find  out  who  should  be  handling  these  problems  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  get  them  to  do  so.  This  confusion  and  ne- 
glect are  criminal  in  themselves. 

Turning  back  to  the  issue  of  the  day,  special  education,  I  have 
asked  GAO  to  provide  very  specific  recommendations  on  how  this 
disgraceful  situation  can  be  turned  around.  GAO's  more  than  a 
year's  work  and  these  resulting  hearings  can  and  should  lead  to  a 
guarantee  that  after  20  years  of  the  most  shameful  kind  of  waste 
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no  child  of  this  city  will  be  denied  the  right  to  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation. 

I  want  to  add  a  personal  footnote,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  ask  GAO  for  its  work  here  and  to  propose  these 
hearings.  I  have  been  a  consistent  i~ad  very  strong  supporter  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  my  traditional  practice 
is  to  lend  my  support  to  city  officials  in  all  cases  to  help  them  work 
out  their  problems.  My  belief  in  this  city's  right  to  govern  itself  has 
not  changed.  But  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  children's  lives  being 
ruined  because  city  officials  have  chosen  to  ignore  them. 

And  we  are  not  talking  about  a  few  kids  falling  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic cracks.  We're  talking  about  a  segment  of  young  people 
who  are  falling  through  a  chasm  of  systematic  bureaucratic  negli- 
gence. By  allowing  this  disgrace  to  continue,  we  are  adding  to 
D.C.'s  adult  prison  population.  We  are  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  wasting 
human  potential.  And  so  many  of  these  learning  disabled  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  youngsters  can  be  contributing  members  of  to- 
morrow's society  if  we  make  sure  the  District  does  what  it  should 
be  doing  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  ia  a  lengthy  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McKinney  follows:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 
Oh 

THE  HONORABLE  STEWART  B.  HCKINNEY 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISCAL  AFFAIRS  AND  HEALTH 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1985 
9:00  A.M. 

These  hearings  this  morning  are  about  waste  —  waste  of  human 
potential.  it  is  unnecessary  waste,  because  we  are  here  to 

explore  a  scandal  that  jhz  district  of  columbia  has  chosen  to  ignore 
for  too  many  years. 

nearly  18  months  ago,  i  asked  6a0  to  look  into  what  education 
was  being  provided  to  young  people  with  special  learning  needs  who 
are  being  held  at  the  city's  juvenile  justice  institutions,  oak  hlll, 
Cedar  Knoll  or  the  Receivinc  Home  —  those  with  learning  disabilities 
or  who  are  emotionally  disturbed.    i  had  heard  many  distressing  stories 
of  youths  getting  no  education,  much  less  thf  special  education  so 
many  of  them  need,  while  they  were  locked  up  in  the  city  facilities; 
of  the  city  sending  others  to  institutions  in  distant  states, 
facilities  that  ci  j  y  personnel  do  not  check  for  program  quality  or 
compliance. 

6a0  quickly  reported  back  that  this  segment  of  d.c.  youngsters  — 
the  juvenile  delinquents  —  simply  have  been  dealt  out  of  this  hand. 
There  is  no  special  education  for  them.   There  are  studies  showing 
that  these  are  the  kids  who  need  it  most,  but  1  suspect  few  of  us 
need  more  than  a  moment's  thought  to  realize  the  same.    6a0  found 
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THAT  TROUBLED  CHILDREN  ~  THE  VERt  YOUNGSTERS  WHO  ARE  LOCKED  UP  IN 
SO-CALLED  CORRECTIONAL  ENTERS  IN  ORDER  TO  REDIRECT  THEIR  LIVES 
BEFORE  IT  IS  TOC  LATE  —  ARE  BEING  DENIED  THE  MOST  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
IT  DID  NOT  TAKE  THEM  LONG  TO  DISCOVER  THAT  A  D.C.  YOUTH  COULD  BE 
LOCKED  UP  REPEATEDLY  OVER  FOUR  YEARS  AND  RECEIVE  ESSENTIALLY  NO 

SCHOOLING.    City  officials  for  years  have  been  turning  THEIR  BACKS 
on  these  kids.   and  each  year/  each  semester  that  this  is  allowed 
to  continue/  mhre  kids'  lives  are  being  wasted. 

it  frightens  me  to  think  that  the:  city  for  20  years  has  not 
complied  with  special  education  laws.    i  shudder  to  think  of  how 
many  young  lives  were  destroyed  over  these  20  years  by  such  a 
scandalous  failure.   the  waste  of  human  potential  is  staggering, 
how  many  people  are  locked  up  at  lorton  this  very  day  because  their 
educational  needs  were  ignored  and  i nstrad  they  rode  the  slide  from 
Cedar  Knoll  to  Oak  Hill  to  Lorton?  How  many  future  black  leaders 
have  we  lost  to  this  gross  negligence? 

About  half  of  our  young  inmates  have  learning  disabilities, 
a  learning  disability  does  not  mean  that  a  person  is  mentally  deficient 
and  unable  to  contribute  to  the  world.    albert  einstein,  president 
woodrow  wilson/  thomas  edison,  general  george  patton,  nelson 
Rockefeller*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Olympic  Decathlon  Champion  Bruce 
jenner  are  among  those  who  were  lr arni ng  dis  1led  but  who  were  shown 
ways  to  compensate  for  the !k  handicaps.   learning  disabled  people 
are  smar1  enough  to  recognize  when  they  are  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick,  and  smart  enougn  to  act  out  their  anger  and  frustration 
in  anti-social  or  criminal  conduct. 

as  we  struggle  to  find  ways  to  deal  with  crime  in  our  nation's 
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Capital  and  to  solve  the  overcrowding  at  the  D.C.  Jail  and  at  Lorton, 
we  need  to  consider  the  causes  of  crime.   The  results  of  the  6A0 
study  lead  me  to  believe  that  our  juvenile  correctional  centers  are 
a  major  cause  for  d.c.   they  manufacture  angry  adult  criminals, 

After  1  heard  GAO's  findings,  1  realized  the  special  ed  problem 
for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  district  is  a  systemic  one.  there's 
no  centralization  and  no  communication  among  agencies  with  overlapping 
responsibility  for  the  children.   the  public  schools  do  little  from 
the  very  beginning.  youth  services  does  even  less,  and  the  courts 
try  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

"Special  education"  was  first  spotlightei>  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  early  1970's  when  parents  took  the  cm  schools  to 

COURT  FOR  VIOLATING  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  D.C.  CODE.     UP  TO  THAT  POINT,  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  WAS 
DEALING  WITH  SOME  STUDENTS'  NEEDS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BY  SIMPLY 
EXCLUDING  THEM  FROM  SCHOOL.     MILLS  V.  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESULTED 
IN  AN  AGREEMENT  UNDER  WHICH  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  WOULD  IDENTIFY  AND  PROVIDE 
ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  WITH  AN  EDUCATION.     THEN,   IN  1975,  CONGRESS 

passed  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142), 

WHICH  ESTABLISHES  GUIDELINES  AND  PROVIDES  TECHNICAL  AND  HnANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  WORKING  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE  LAW,     THESE  TWO 
MEASURES  WERE  TO  HAVE  ENSURED  THAT  ALL  D,C.  CHILDREN  WOULD  RECEIVE 
APPROPRIATE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THEIR  INDIVIDIUAL 
NEEDS. 

However,  they  are  not  getting  that  education.   But  even  more 
alarming,  no  one  even  knows  how  many  learning  handicapped  kids  are 

IN  THE  CITY. 
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The  federal  government  also  drops  the  ball.    It  gives  the 
District  $3.8  million  for  special  education  yearly  and  does  almost 
nothing  to  monitor  ^ow  the  millions  are  spent,  despite  its  own 
findings  that  the  city  has  been  in  violation  of  federal  standards 
for  years.   the  city's  total  budget  for  special  ed  in  1985  is  $34 
million.   After  GAO's  findings,  I  want  to  know  where  and  how  that 
money  is  being  spent. 

During  this  investigation,  certain  other  problems  surfaced  — 
police  problems.    Some  individuals  have  information  about  youngsters 
actually  being  physically  abused  while  they  are  behind  bars.  but 
these  individuals  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.    It's  hard  to 
believe/  but  there  are  a  half-dozen  police  and  prosecutorial 
agencies  with  some  authority  over  the  juvenile  detention  centers, 
but  none  seems  interested  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  children 
confined  there.    i  did  not  want  to  lose  the  focus  of  these  hearings 
today  --  special  education  —  so  we  will  attempt  to  stay  away  from 
those  other  matters.   however,  i  want  it  known  that  later  i  will 
be  calling  all  of  the  law  enforcement  parties  together  so  we  can 
tell  them  of  the  other  information  we  have  collected  and  find  out 
who  should  be  handling  these  problems  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
get  them  to  do  so.   this  confusion  and  neglect  are  criminal  in 
themselves. 

Turning  back  to  the  issue  of  the  day,  special  education,  1  have 
asked  6a0  to  provide  vepy  specific  recommendations  on  how  this  dis- 
graceful situation  can  be  turned  around.   gao's  more  than  year  of 
work,  and  these  resulting  hearings,  can  and  "hould  lead  to  a  guarantef 
that,  after  20  years  of  the  most  shameful  kind  of  waste,  no  child 
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IN  THIS  CITY  WILL  BE  DENIED  THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  APPROPRIATE  bDUCATION. 

1  WANT  TC  ADD  A  PERSONA,.  FOOTNOTE.     IT  WAS  VERY  DIFFICULT  FOR 
ME  TO  ASK  GAO  FOR  ITS  WORK  HERE  AND  TO  PROPOSE  THESE  HEARINGS.  1 
HAVE  BEEN  A  CONSISTENT  AND  VERY  STRONG  SUPPORTER  OF  HOME  RULE  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  MY  TPADlTIONAL  PRACTICE  IS  TO  LEND 
MY  SUPPORT  TO  CITY  OFFICIALS  WORKING  OUT  THEIR  OWN  PROBLEMS.  MY 
BELIEF  IN  THIS  CITY'S  RIGHT  TU  GOVERN  ITSELF  HAS  NOT  CHANGED.  BUT 
1  CANNOT  TURN  MY  BACK  ON  CHILDREN'S  LIVES  BEING  RUINED  BECAUSE  CITY 
OFFICIALS  HAVE  CHOSEN  TO  I GNORE  THEM  —  AND  WE  ARE  NOT  TALKING  ABOUT 
A  FEW  KIDS  FALLING  THROUGH  THE  BUREAUCRATIC  CRACKS.     WE'RE  TALKING 
ABOUT  A  SEGMENT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  ARb  FALLING  THROUGH  A  CHASM  OF 
BUREAUCRATIC  NEGLIGENCE.     BY  ALLOWING  THIS  DiSGRACE  TO  CONTINUE, 
WE  ARE  ADDING  TO  D.C.'S  ADULT  PRISON  POPULATION.     WE  ALSO  ARE  WASTING 
HUMAN  POTENTIAL.     OUR  CHILDREN  ARE  OUR  FUTURE.     AND,  SO  MANY  OF  THESE 
LEARNING  DISABLED  AND  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  YOUNGSTERS  CAN  BE 
CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS  OF  TOMORROW'S  SOCIETY  —  IF  WE  DO  KHAT  WE 
SHOULD  TODAY. 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement, 
certainly  a  perceptive  and  illuminating  one,  and  certainly  with  re- 
spect to  your  personal  statements  worthy  of  our  respect  and  appre- 
ciation. 

We've  been  joined  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Bliley.  And  if  you  choose,  Mr.  Bliley,  you  may  make  opening 
remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  not  make  a  long  opening  statement  because  I'm  anxious  to 
hear  the  testimony  on  this  matter. 

The  information  that  I  have  received  at  this  time  leaves  me  to  be 
very  concerned  with  the  District's  efforts  to  help  learning  disabled 
children. 

I  have  been  interested  in  education  and  children  for  many  years. 
And  my  service  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  has  increased  tnat  interest. 

I  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  special  education,  special  chil- 
dren, through  serving  on  the  select  committee.  And  that  knowledge 
has  heightened  my  concern  and  alarm  about  this  situation. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  is  one  of  those  that  will  not  go  away  by 
itself.  Having  this  hearing  will  not  be  enough.  And  I  share  Con- 
gressman McKinney's  strong  desire  to  follow  this  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. We  will  not  let  this  matter  drop.  We  must  not  let  it  drop. 

With  that  said,  I  think  that  we  should  begin  the  hearing  and  find 
out  what  the  situation  really  is,  Mi.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Bliley. 

We  will,  indeed,  proceed  now  with  the  witnesses  as  listed.  And  I 
call  to  the  witness  table,  first,  Dr.  Anne  Parker  Wake,  of  the 
Kingsbury  Center,  an  organization  that  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
working  on  learning  disabled  for  nearly  50  years 

Dr.  Wake,  we  have  your  prepared  testimony,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  give  it  in  whatever  manner  you  choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNE  FARKER  WAKE,  STAFF  PSYCHOLOGIST  AT 
THE  KINGSBURY  CENTER  IN  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Wake.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  entered  in  the 
record,  Doctor,  but  you  may  summarize  anything  new. 

Ms.  Wake.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  invited  here  today  to  testify 
about  specific  learning  disabilities,  a  disorder  that  affects  1  in  10  of 
our  citizens. 

I  am  Dr.  Anne  Parker  Wake,  staff  psychologist  at  the  Kingsbury 
Center  in  Washington,  DC  The  Kingsbury  Center  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  work  with  the  learning  disabled  since  its  founding  by 
Marion  Kingsbury  in  1938.  The  Kingsbury  Center  has  served  over 
30,000  youngsters  and  adults  since  its  founding  and  provides  diag- 
nostic, tutoring,  and  psychological  services,  consultation  to  area 
schools,  and  a  day  school  for  those  children  unable  to  learn  in  a 
more  traditional  classroom  setting. 

My  own  expertise  in  the  area  of  learning  disabilities  began  with 
my  own  tutoring  of  learning  disabled  youngsters.  My  doctoral  dis- 
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sertation  was  in  the  area  of  specific  learning  disabilities  and  their 
diagnosis.  I  have  testified  in  Federal  court  as  an  expert  in  the  field. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  give  a  definition  of  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, talk  about  the  various  subcategories  that  are  important 
within  the  overall  heading,  and  discuss  appropriate  diagnosis  and 
how  appropriate  treatment  is  related  to  diagnosis. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  depart  from  my  prepared  statement 
in  order  to  summarize  the  issues  that  I  see  as  most  important  and 
in  order  to  allow  you  time  to  ask  me  any  questions  you  feel  need  to 
be  asked. 

I  believe  that  this  document  was  handed  to  you  all  this  morning. 
It  includes,  on  the  right  side,  a  copy  of  the  Association  for  Children 
and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities  statement,  which  I  am  going 
to  discusj. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  document  included  there  which  includes 
very  specific  teaching  strategy  designed  to  help  classroom  teachers 
implement  the  teaching  of  learning  disability  children  as  they  are 
mainstreamed. 

I  have  also  included  a  sample  report.  It  happens  to  be  one  which 
I  wrote  involving  the  issues  of  diagnosing  learning  disabled  young 
adults,  and  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  work  of  the  Kingsbury 
Center. 

The  definition  which  the  ACALD  put  together  about  learning 
disabilities,  in  September  1984,  is  the  result  of  many  years  work 
and  struggle.  And  I  think  that  the  most  important  point  raised  in 
the  first  paragraph  is  that  it  is  a  neurological  condition.  What  this 
means  is  that  learning  disabilities  cannot  be  cured.  They  will  not 
go  away.  What  successful  remediation  of  learning  disability  brings 
about  is  a  change  in  the  strategies  the  individual  uses  to  think  and 
to  work. 

For  example,  if  you  have  poor  auditory  memory,  as  many  people 
do,  ic  certainly  makes  sense  to  be  writing  things  down  that  you 
have  to  remember  rather  than  trying  to  use  an  auditory  channel. 

You  can't  fix  the  auditory  disability.  What  you  can  do  is  help  the 
student  find  a  successful  way  to  learn. 

They  then  emphasize  that  there  are  problems  in  the  develop- 
ment, integration,  and  demonstration  of  verbal  and  n<  ^verbal 
abilities.  An  example  of  the  difficulties  in  the  development  of  these 
skills  involves  little  boys.  Most  little  boys  learn  how  to  tell  b  from 
d  from  p  from  q  at  roughly  the  age  of  six.  Some  little  boys  don't 
learn  that  then.  They  learn  it  much  later.  And  for  those  kids,  they 
need  a  lot  of  help  in  learning  to  distinguish  these  very  familiar  let- 
ters from  each  other.  Most  kids,  sooner  or  later,  develop  these 
skills.  Some  kids  do  not.  Those  kids  are  the  true  dyslexics,  the  ones 
that  may  never  actually  be  able  to  learn  to  read. 

Difficulties  in  integration  of  these  skills  can  happen  like  this. 
Supposing  I  tap  this  pattern— tap—tap  tap,  tap— and  then  showed 
you  a  picture  of  that.  Would  you  be  able  to  remember  which  came 
first,  the  long  or  the  short  sound  and  the  order?  That's  an  integra- 
tion of  a  hearing  and  a  visual  skill.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  many  of  our  kids  get  into. 
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DEMONSTRATION 

Supposing  a  kid  has  really  good  ideas,  but  can't  get  them  down 
on  paper.  The  ideas  are  present,  the  kid  can  read,  but  the  kid 
cannot  put  them  together  in  an  orderly  way  so  that  other  people 
can  perceive  his  learning. 

Now,  the  statement  is  clear  about  talking  about  verbal  and  non- 
verbal abilities.  And  throughout  this  time  I'm  going  to  be  talking 
to  you  about  two  particular  kids.  Now,  it  happens  that  their  stories 
are  very  similar  in  some  regards  and  very  different  in  other  re- 
gards. 

One  is  a  young  man  named  Sam.  And  the  other  is  a  young  man 
named  Mark.  Now,  Sam  was  referred  to  me  by  a  regional  authority 
because  he's  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  consistently  for  the  past 
4  or  5  years.  He  can't  hold  a  job.  A  lot  of  stress  was  placed  on  the 
fact  that  Sam  had  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  getting  along  with  his 
family. 

Now,  when  I  looked  at  Sam,  I  found  out  that  he  meets  the  crite- 
ria for  being  of  average  intellectual  ability.  The  problem  that  Sam 
had  was  that  although  he  was  of  average  intellectual  ability  he 
could  not  understand  what  people  said  to  him. 

If  you  asked  Sam  a  question,  an  awful  lot  of  the  time  he'd  give 
you  the  right  answer,  particularly  if  you  only  needed  to  ask  him 
something  that  he  could  answer  with  one  word,  yes  or  no.  But  if 
you  asked  him  and  gave  him  a  set  of  elaborate  directions,  Sam 
didn't  get  it;  he  just  didn't  get  it.  And  he  had  never  been  diagnosed 
as  learning  disabled.  He  had  been  diagnosed  as  out  of  control,  a  be- 
havior disorder,  trouble  to  the  community,  but  no  one  had  seen  the 
learning  disability. 

Example  of  the  kind  of  trouble  Sam  had  with  language.  If  you  re 
lost  in  the  forest  in  the  daytime,  how  would  you  go  about  finding 
your  way  out?  I'd  look  for  the  stars  in  the  sky.  He  heard  night  in- 
stead of  day. 

Use  the  word  "illustration"  in  a  sentence.  I  have  an  illustration 
of  a  magazine. 

Why  is  it  better  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank  than  from  a 
friend?  Because  it  takes  you  all  year  to  pay  it  off. 

Now,  if  you  were  Sam's  employer  and  you  started  to  ask  him 
complicated  questions,  and  you  got  these  answers  back,  and  then 
you  had  to  hassle  with  Sam  to  get  him  to  pay  attention  to  what 
you  really  wanted,  you  might  not  choose  to  be  Sam's  employer  for 
a  real  long  time. 

Now,  this  young  man— incidentally,  not  a  citizen  of  the  District 
of  Columbia— had  never  received  any  specialized  help  for  his  lan- 
guage-based learning  disability. 

In  contrast,  a  young  man  named  Mark,  who  was  identify  d  early 
on  as  having  two  problems— a  problem  in  visual  memon  and  a 
problem  in  reasoning— received  9  years  of  special  education,  5  days 
a  week,  6  hours  a  day,  before  he  could  read.  And  in  his  ninth  year 
of  special  education  his  reading  skills  grew  10  grade  levels. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that— Mark,  incidentally,  right  now,  is 
a  junior  in  college,  doing  very  well,  has  received  two  fellowships  for 
specialized  study,  and  has  just  run  for  school  office.  The  point  of 
this  is  that  Mark  got  the  help  he  needed. 
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And  these  kids  are  controlled  for  IQ  level.  Different  handicap- 
ping conditions,  because  I  think  it's  more  interesting.  But  these 
two  kids  have  such  different  outcomes  to  their  story  because  they 
got  tne  remedial  assistance  they  needed  in  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  case  nobody  diagnosed  what  was  really  wrong. 

In  the  oecond  paragraph  of  the  definition,  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  distinct  handicapping  condition.  It  is  not 
blindness.  It  is  not  deafnoss. 

Most  parents  who  come  in  my  office  will  say  something  like,  he's 
having  trouble  with  visual  discrimination.  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  bis  eyes?  No.  It's  a  much  different  kind  of  thing. 

These  kids  have  average  to  superior  intelligence.  And  this  is  an 
issue  of  some  importance,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  minute,  because 
clearly,  the  more  intelligent  the  human,  the  more  adaptive  they 
can  be  in  terms  of  learning  strategies  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
they  encounter. 

These  problems  vary  widely  in  their  manifestations  and  their 
decree  of  severity.  And  I  think  only  when  you  have  worked  with 
learning  disabled  youngsters  can  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
can  be  sitting  with  a  human  being  whcTs  carrying  on  an  excellent 
conversation  with  you,  full  of  insight  and  observation  about  the 
day.  And  it  s  a  hot  day.  And  he  says,  gee,  Fm  thirsty.  This  is  a  12- 
year-old.  I  m  real  thirsty. 

OK.  John,  let  me  put  out  the  change  on  the  table  for  you  to  eo 
get  a  Coke  from  the  Coke  machine. 

You  put  out,  say,  three  quarters,  and  four  or  five  dimes,  and  a 
couple  of  nickels.  And  the  Coke  machine  needs  40  cents  in  change 
to  work.  And  this  kid  cannot  pick  out  40  cents  in  coins  in  the  pile 
of  coins  on  the  table. 

This  is  the  heart  of  a  learning  disability.  A  person  of  normal  in- 
telligence, even  superior  intelligence,  who  hits  a  stumbling  block, 
and  who  needs  real  special  help  in  order  to  understand  how  to  pick 
40  cents  out  of  a  pile  of  change. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  as  the  statement 
does  in  paragraph  3,  that  these  conditions  are  lifelong  in  nature, 
bince  we  can  c  fix  them,  they're  not  going  to  go  away.  And  the 
strategies  that  we  teach  kids  and  even  adults  have  to  be  strategies 
that  will  h  *lo  them  cope  throughout  their  lives. 

They  can  affect  self-esteem.  For  example,  a  seventh-grader,  who 
was  a  statewide  champion  swimmer,  who  was  reading  in  the  class- 
room at  a  first  grade  level,  said  to  me,  the  hardest  thing  about 
what  1  have  wrong  with  me  is  that  Fm  such  a  star  every  place  but 
in  school,  and  in  school  all  I  feel  is  rotten  and  dumb. 

They  affect  vocational  choice.  Many  peopb  are  interested  in  en- 
tering my  field.  One  of  the  things  my  field  requires  is  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  statistics.  If  you  have  a  math  handicap,  you  can't  learn  the 
math  you  need  to  learn  to  do  the  statistics  to  become  a  psychologist 
without  considerable  assistance. 

They  affect  socialization.  I  worked  for  a  long  time  with  a  gifted 
seriously  dyslexic  girl,  who  I  took  out  for  lunch  one  dav,  and  said— 
we  went  to  a  French  restaurant. 

Now,  I  knew  this  young  woman  could  not  read.  She  picked  up 
the  menu  and  she  went — cheese  omelette. 

I  said,  why  did  you  do  that? 
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She  said,  it  makes  people  so  uncomfortable  to  know  that  I  can't 
read,  that  I  have  my  Spanish  menu  choice,  and  my  French  menu 
choice,  and  my  Italian  menu  choice.  And  I  look  at  the  menu  care- 
fully, so  everybody  thinks  I  can  read.  So,  then,  I  can  make  every- 
one else  feel  comfortable. 

But  that  could  be  a  major  handicap,  being  absolutely  unable  to 
read  in  public. 

It  affects  daily  living  activity.  A  gifted  young  woman  I  worked 
with  here  in  this  city  said  to  me  one  day— she  had  lived  here  all  of 
her  life— yea  know,  I  just  figured  out  that  northeast  is  the  opposite 
of  southwest,  that  is  to  say  you  move  away  from  the  Capitol  by 
numbered  streets. 

She'd  spent  her  whole  life  here.  But  she  s  so  confused  about  left, 
right,  up,  down,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  C  Street,  D 
Street,  E  Street  run  in  opposite  directions. 

The  factors  that  are  important  in  evaluating  learning  disabilities 
include  attentional  factors,  language  factors,  reasoning  factors,  the 
fact  that  these  kids  do  not  respond  to  social  cues  the  way  most  kids 
do,  they  often  do  not  respond  to  punishment,  they  frequently  have 
fine  motor  problems,  and  they  often  have  memory  problems. 

An  adequate  diagnosis  of  a  learning  disability  has  to  include 
checking  the  physical  condition  to  make  sure  that  there  are  exclu- 
sive handicapping  conditions,  such  as,  cerebral  palsy;  checking  in- 
tellectual development  to  make  sure  the  person  is  of  average  intel- 
ligence; checking  achievement  to  make  sure  that  the  discrepancy 
between  predicted  achievement  and  actual  achievement  exists;  and 
to  check  on  the  emotional  and  social  development  of  the  student. 

When  I  do  an  evaluation,  I  look  for  the  pattern  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  student  because  that  tells  me  how  to  go  about 
remediating.  Remediate  through  strength,  using  the  specific  learn- 
ing style  of  the  student,  and  never  failing  to  estimate  the  long-term 
effect  of  failure  on  the  student.  m 

I  think  a)l  remediation  of  adolescents  has  to  work  to  train  them 
to  be  independent,  has  to  work  to  train  them  to  be  contributing 
members  of  society,  has  to  work  to  help  them  tune  in  to  what 
social  needs  are. 

Now,  I  think  that  pretty  well  covers  what  I  wanted  you  all  to 
hear.  I'd  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  of  Dr.  Wake  follow.] 
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rrill<:  KINOSB1JRY  CUNTMK 

3138  MUmvmn  |»|m,..  N  W  VV.mlih.Klo,,.  I)  C     a(KK)H        .        (202)  232  587H 

fESriMONY  t'RLPAKEl)  FOR  fHE  HOUSE  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 
SEPTEMBER  10,  1985 

Mr.  Chairman  ,r,j  Member,  of  the  Houae  Di.trict  Committee,   it  1.  Indeed  an  honor  to 
be  invited  here  today  to  te.tlfy  tbout  specific  learning  dls.bi  lit  ie. ,  a  disorder 
that  affecti  on.  In  ten  ot   our  citizens.     1  .„  Dr.  Anne  P.rker  Wake,  staff  pPychol- 
ogl.t  at  The  Kingsbury  Center  In  W.ahlngton,  D.C.     The  'ing.bury  Center  has  been  In 
the  lorelront  ot   work  with  the  learning  disabled  slnce  its  lounding  by  Marion 
Mng.bury  m  1,38.     .he  Kingsbury  center  has  served  over  thirty  thousand  youngsters 
and  adults  since  Us  founding  and  provide,  diagnostic,  tutoring,  ,nd  psychological 
service.,  con.ult.tlon  to  Tea  schools,  .nd  a  d.y  school  for  those  children  unable 
to  learn  In  a  more  traditional  classroom  setting. 

My  expertise  m  the  area  ot  learning  disabilities  began  with  my  own  tutoring  of 
learning  disabled  youngsters.  Hy  doctoral  dissertation  w.«  in' the  area  of  specific 
learning  disabilities  and  their  diagnosis.  1  have  testified  in  federal  court  a.  an 
expert  in  the  field.  In  my  testimony  1  will  give  a  definition  of  specific  learning 
diMbillti..,  talk  .bout  the  various  subcategories  .hat  are  important  within  the 
overall  he.ding  of  le.rning  dis.bllule.,  .nd  discuss  .ppropri.te  di.gnosis  and  how 
appropriate  treatment  is  related  to  diagnoslr 

The  definition  of  specific  learning  disabilities  that  was  .doted  by  che  Association 
tor  Children  ,nd  Adult,  with  Learning  Diaabiliti.s  in  September  1984  is  as  toilows: 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities  is  a  chronic  condition 
of  presumed  neurological  origin  which  selectively 
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interfere!  with  the  development,  Integration,  tnd/or 
demonstration  of  verbal  and/or  non-verbal  abilities. 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities  exists  as  a  distinct 
handicapping  condition  In  the  presence  of  average  to 
superior  intelligence,  adequate  sensory  and  motor 
systems,  and  adequate  learning  opportunities.  The 
condition  varies  In  Its  manifestations  and  In  degree 
of  sever i  ty  . 

Throughout  life  the  condition  can  affect  self-esteem, 
education,  vocation,  socialization,  and/or  daily 
living  activities. 


1  wish  to  highlight  certain  aspects  of  the  definition  and  also  to  clarify  some  ques- 
tions raised  by  It.     Because  specific  learning  disabilities  is  a  chronic  condition 
of  neurological  origin,  the  condition  cannot  be  cured.     What  good  remediation 
provides  is  alternate  strategies  for  coping  with  the  problems  caused  by  learning 
disabilities,  emphasizing  ways  to  perform  the  necessary  work  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties.    There  have  been  numerous  studies  designed  to  isolate  "the"  specific 
learning  disability,  end  recent  research  has  concluded  that  there  is  no  single 
specific  learning  disability  but  rather  clusters  of  problems  that  vary  among  indi- 
viduals. 

Different  studies  have  stressed  the  importance  of  different  problems.  Attentional 
aspects  have  bren  underlined  as  important,  some  studies  have  found  that  the  primary 
handicapping  condition  is  an  attention  deficit  disorder,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
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"hyperactivity. "    Paopla  with  this  dlsordar  cannot  attand  in  th«  usual  ways,  and 
thay  apand  much  tiraa  in  purpoaalass  movamenta.    Fraquantly,  thay  ara  put  on  stlm- 
ulart  abdication,  which  halpa  than  control  thair  attantional  difficultiaa  by  haight- 
aning  thair  ability  to  attand  (Dykman  at  si.,  1971;  Vandar,  1971).    Othara  aaa 
languaga-ralatad  difficultiaa  aa  tha  primary  problam  in  specific  laarning  disabil- 
itiaa.    Incraaaing  attention  haa  baan  paid  to  tha  difficultiaa  of  atudanta  in  using 
languaga,  both  in  tha  spacific  and  in  tha  broad  aar.aa  (DanckJa,  1979).  Problama 
with  nonvarbal  skills,  particularly  raajoning  skills,  ara  oftan  aaan  aa  an  important 
componant  of  spacific  laarning  dlsabl 1 itiaa .    Othar  araaa  that  hava  baan  aaan  aa 
important  aourcaa  of  difficulty  includa  poor  fine-motor  coordination t  memory  prob- 
lama,  Inability  to  undaratand  aoclal  cuas,  and  fallura  to  raapond  to  punlahmant. 
Thaaa  ara  soma  of  tha  hypothealzad  problama;  currant  thinking  atraaaaa  that  thcra  la 
no  slngla  problaa,  out  rathar  combinations  of  problama. 

Tha  daflnltlon  cara fully  atataa  that  tha  difficulty  is  In  tha  davalopmant  of  indi- 
vidual skills  or  thair  Integration;  for  axaapla,  tha  problam  nay  ba  tha  Intagration 
of  a  varbal  skill  with  s  motor  act,  a  vlaual  skill  with  s  haarlng  skill.    Tha  word 
demonstration  ia  important  becauaa  many  studanta  appear  to  be  abla  to  parcaiva  tha 
damanda  of  all  parta  of  a  task  corractly  and  than  hava  difficulty  in  parforwing  tha 
teak. 

The  beginning  of  tha  aacond  paragraph  of  the  definition  atraaaaa  tha  distinct  ra- 
quiraoeuts  tor  th*  c'is^nosls  of  specific  laarning  diaabilitiaa  rathar  .hen  othar 
problama.    Tha  atudant  muat  ahow  avaraga  or  above  iverega  intalliganca;  thus  the 
condition  ia  aaparatad  from  ratardation.    The  atudant  muat  ahow  adaquata  aanaory  and 
motor  systemat  thua  th-  condition  ia  dif farantiatad  from  aanaory  conditions,  riitch  aa 
pcripharal  blindneta  or  daafnaaa    and  ia  dif farantiatad  from  motor  conditions  such 
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at  cerebral  palay.     The  atudant  must  have  had  adequate  learning  opportunities,  thus 
tha  atudent  has  been  exposed  to  the  usual  and  appropriate  educational  environment 
for  his  neighborhood. 

Tf  definition  also  Strasaaa  that  the  condition  varies  in  manifestation  and  degree 
of  aeverity.    Thus  certain  disabilities  play  a  more  significant  role  early  in  the 
aducational  process,  and  other  disabilities  are  more  significant  later  in  the  educa- 
tional process.     For  example,  a  chilu  who  suffers  from  difficulty  in  learning  to 
discriminate  forms  and  thus  is  unable  to  diacriminate  b  from  £  from  £  from  £,  or  u 
from  n,  will  often  experience  great  difficulty  in  early  elementary  school.  Once 
this  confusion  is  eliminated  by  careful  remedial  techniques  that  train  the  child  to 
use  a'Miiau  pathways  to  make  the  proper  discrimination,  such  a  student  can  go  on 
to  be  successful  academically,  although  always  showing  a  tendency  towards  such  con- 
fusion.    An  example  of  a  problem  causing  increasing  difficulties  in  later  years 
would  be  poor  organizational  skills.    As  a  student  proceeds  in  school  it  is  im- 
portant for  him  to  be  abU  to  organize  his  work,  uoth  in  planning  and  keeping 
track  of  an  ever- increasing  volume  of  work,  and  also  in  being  able  to  organize  his 
thinking.     Students  who  have  organizational  problems  need  to  learn  specific  coping 
techniques. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  definition  stresses  that  learning  difficulties  can  be 


the  school  years  out  throughout  the  life  cycle.     These  laarning  problems  affect 
•elf-esteem,  education,  vocation,  aocial izat ion  and  daily  living  activities.  There- 
fore, thi&  portion  of  the  definition  stresses  the  amotional  and  behavioral  com- 
ponents of  specific  learning  disabilities. 


in  nature,  affecting  all  aspects  of  the  individual's  life,  not  only  during 
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This  definition  underlines  the  complexity  of  the  disabilities.     Therefore,  appro- 
priate diagnostic  strategies  are  needed  to  evaluate  eaci    individual's  difficulties. 
The  central  diagnostic  issue  is  understanding  t*»«  pattern  of  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  each  disabled  student.     Thus  it  is  essential  that  an  appropriate  diagnostic 
evaluation  find  the  individual's  areas  of  strength  as  well  as  the  individual's  pat- 
tern of  weaknesses  so  that  both  can  be  used  in  remediation.     It  is  also  important  to 
examine  such  factors  as  physical  health,  general  overall  intelligence,  achievement 
levels  in  skill  areas,  and  specific  cognitive  factors  in  order  to  plan  the  appro- 
priate remedial  program.     There  are  wide  choices  of  diagnostic  techniques,  and  this 
paper  will  concentrate  on  those  w       t  have  been  found  useful  by  this  examiner  and  bv 
o'her  statt  members  of  The  Kingsbury  Center. 

The  principal  issues  to  be  addressed  in  a  differential  diagnosis  are  physical  con- 
dition, intellectual  development,  academic  achievement  and  emot 1 onal / soc ial  develop- 
ment . 

A  thorough  phvsical  examination  is  needed  to  establish  that  the  individual  is  in 
Kood  health  and  that  no  exclusionary  physical  handicapping  condition  exists. 

The  second  issue  is  the  establishment  of  adequate  intelligence.     Numerous  measures 
of  intelligence  are  available.     The  Wechsler  Scales,  the  Wechsler  Preschool  and 
Frimar>  Scale  of   Intelligence,   Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children— Revii  ed,  or 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Seal -Revised,  are  most  commonl>  used.     These  tests 
examine  attributes  ot    intelligence.     The  tests  g  1  \  6  an  overall,   global,  score 
called  the  Full  ^cale  Intelligence  Quotient  in  addition  to  Verba,  and  Performance  1Q 


for  a  child  to  le  considered  ol   normal   Intel  liger^-  _ ,  most  examiners  consider 
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that  his  Verbal,  Performance  or  Full  Scale  IQ  scores  must  be  eighty-five  (85)  or 
above.    The  tests  also  give  scores  on  subtests  of  more  specific  abilities.  The 
Verbal  scale  requires  the  child's  listening  to  a  question  and  giving  an  oral  ansver. 
The  scale  is  broken  down  in.o  six  subtests,  which  measure  general  information, 
ability  to  abstract,  ability  to  answer  oral  arithmetic  questions,  ability  to  define 
words,  ability  to  answer  questions  about  common  social  sil  ations,  and  short-term 
auditory  memory  for  rote  material.     The  Performance  tests  all  require  visual  percep- 
tion, most  require  a  manual  icsponse.     They  measure  ability  to  find  missing  details, 
ability  to  arrange  pictures  to  tell  stories  about  social  situations,  ability  to 
analyze  and  lesynthesize  patterns,  ability  to  assemble  wholes  from  component  par's, 
ability  to  perform  a  visual-motor  task  quickly,  and  ability  to  plan. 

Attention  has  long  been  focused  on  discrepancies  between  Verbal  and  Performance  IQs 
as  being  indicators  of  the  possibility  of  a  specific  learning  disability.  However, 
many  experts  now  analyze  the  patterns  amon^  the  subtests  in  other  ways  to  find  more 
precise  learning  difficulties,  such  as  attentional  factors,  difficulty  with  spatial 
analysis,  problems  with  school-learned  tasks  and  with  abstract  thinking.     These  tests 
provide  an  overview  of  the  child's  learning  aptitude,  some  insight  into  the  inter- 
relationship among  the  child's  abilities,  and  a  measure  of  verbal  learning  versus 
visual  learning.    Thus  the  pattern  of  cognitive  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  ex- 
amined.   The  Wechsler  scales  were  designed  to  evaluate  general  intelligence,  they 
were  not  specifically  designed  to  predict  academic  aptitude  nor  to  measure  academic 
success. 

A  second  set  of  tests,  the  Woodcock-Johnson  Psycho-Educat ional  Battery,  was  specif- 
ically designed  to  evaluate  cognitive  abilities  and  academic  achievement,  allowing 
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the  examiner  to  male  valid  comparisons  among  aptitudes  and  skills.    Tre  Woodcock- 
Johnson  is  divided  into  four  scales,  of  which  two  will  be  discussed  today:     the  cog- 
nitive .Diliti-s  portion  «nd  the  achievement  portion.     The  cognitive  portion  of  the 
Woodcock-Johnson  consists  of  twelve  tests  whose  scores  are  combined  to  give  a  broad 
cognitive  score,  a  measure  roughly  similar  to  an  IQ  score.     In  addition,  scores  from 
the  twelve  subtests  are  used  in  two  different  sets  of  combinations.     On  the  one  hand 
they  become  predictors  for  achievement,  thus  there  is  a  reading  predictor,  a  math- 
ematics predictor,  a  written  language  predictor  ,nd  a  knowledge  predictor.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  scales  are  combined  in  a  different  way  to  examine  certain  aspects  of 
cognitive  functioning  generally  seen  as  critical  to  learning:     verbal  skills,  rea- 
soning skills,  perceptual  speed  and  auditory  memory. 

The  ten  achievement  tests  of  the  Woodcock-Johnson  give  scores  that  are  compared 
to  the  scores  on  the  achievement  predictors,  and  they  provide  a  clear  picture  of 
whether  a  student  is  achieving  up  to  prediction.     A  student  who  is  not  achieving  up 
to  prediction  may  be  suffering  from  a  specific  learning  disability.     The  pattern  of 
scores  suggests  methods  of  remediation.     For  example,  one  of  the  reading  oredictor 
tests  evaluates  a  student's  ability  to  blend  sounds  to  make  words.     There  is  an 
achievement  test  that  examines  the  ability  to  read  phonetically.     If  the  student 
scores  poorly  on  both  these  tests,  he  nmy  be  lacking  in  phonetic  attack  skills  and 
most  likely  would  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  sight  approach  in  learning  to  read  as 
well  as  from  some  remediation  in  phonics. 

Thus  these  two  diagnostic  tools,  the  wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children- 
Revised  and  the  Woodcock- Tohnson  Psycho-Educational  Battery,  provide  *  genera,  over- 
view of  a  student's  intellectual  aptitude,   both  in  the  sense  of  general  ability  «nd 
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in  the  sense  of  specific  talents.    The  Woodcock-Johnson  also  includes  measures  of 
achieve-nent,  so  that  predicted  learning  can  be  compared  to  achieved  learning,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  core  of  a  specific  learnt  ig  disability  is  the  discrepancy 
between  predicted  achievement  and  actual  achievement.    Thus  a  student  who  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  achieving  at  a  fourth  grade  level  but  who  is  actually  achieving  at  a 
second  grade  level  is  considered  to  have  a  discrepancy  serious  enough  to  merit  atten- 
tion. 

The  use  of  these  tests  will  generate  some  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
disability  from  which  the  student  is  suffering.     Among  the  questions  that  can  be 
addressed  are  Che  following:     Is  the  student  a  visual  learner  or  an  auditory  learner7 
Is  this  student  organized  in  his  thinking7     Can  he  answer  questions  that  require  a 
one-word  response,  or  is  he  better  able  to  generate  longer  answers7     Does  he  have 
trouble  searching  for  the  single  precise  word7     Does  the  student  have  adequate  mas- 
tery of  mechanical  skills0     How  is  his  work  with  more  analytic,  thoughtful  skills7 

Supplemental  techniques  may  be  i  ecessary  to  test  these  hypotheses.     Poor  memory 
scores  can  be  further  evaluated  by  tests  such  as  the  Wechsler  Memory  Scale  or  tests 
froii  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Apticude.     In  addition,   it  is  important  to  know 
if  a  student  can  organize  and  express  ideas  in  writing.     Standardized  tests  of 
written  composition  as  well  as  informal  techniques  are  used  at  The  Kingsbury  Center 
to  assess  these  areas. 

The  psychological  and  behavioral  components  of  specific  learning  disabilities  must 
also  be  examined,  particularly  in  older  students.     By  the  time  a  learning  disabled 
student  has  reached  adolescence  without  effective  treatment,  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  working  life  failing,  and  the  effects  of  thi     tailure  on  the  student  cannot  U 
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underestimated.    Such  students  begin  to  beliave  that  they  cannot  succeed,  this  poor 
self-astaara  thon  mak.s  it  even  harder  for  them  to  work.    The  vicious  cycle  continues 
because,  with  every  failure,  the  student  has  more  trouble  working,  thinks  more 
poorly  .bout  himself,  and  goes  on  to  make  additional  poor  choices. 

Another  coermon  problem  of  the  learning  disabled  is  impulsivity,  which  means  that 
one  does  not  delay  to  think  about  the  consequences  of  one's  actions;  one  acts  on  the 
impulse  immediately  when  .t  is  experienced.    This  :.-k  of  ability  to  delay  gratifica- 
tion can  Lead  tc  asocial  acts. 

Social  and  behavioral  problems  .re  further  complicated  for  the  learning  disabled  by 
their  inability  to  perceive  ,nd  understand  social  cues  appropriately.     Because  of 
tnis  problem,  the  learning  disabled  often  seem  out  of  touch  with  others,  a„d  they 
begin  to  act  in  increasingly  inappropriate  ways  based  on  their  poor  judgments  about 
social  relationships  and  ab^ut  appropriate  conduct. 

These  behavioral  components  of  the  learning  disabled  student  need  to  be  evaluated 
by  a  competent  mental  health  professional  who  can  discriminate  between  emotions* 
difficulties  secondary  to  the  learning  impairment  anri  •motional  difficulties  that 
have  become  primary  in  and  of  then-selves  becausa  the,  have  existed  for  so  long  that 
they  have  taken  on  «n  identity  of  their  own.     Such  an  evaluation  should  include  in- 
terviews with  the  student  and  others  «i,d  appropriate  psychological  testing  to  help 
understand  the  effect  that  behavioral  and  emotional  problems  have  on  the  student 
with  specific  lemming  disabilities. 

In  conclusion,  the  essential  components  of  the  diagnosis  of  specific  learning 
disabilities  include  a  thorough  physical  examination  to  eliminate  purely  physical 
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factora,  a  constant  paychoaducat ional  avaluation  to  avaluatc  tha  prasenca  of  ad- 
aquata  intalligence  and  tha  pattern  of  cognitive  and  acadamic  strengths  and  weak- 
neiaaa  and  a  psychological  avaluation  when  amotional  and  behavioral  difficulties  are 
autpacted. 

Claarly,  the  treatment  of  the  learning  disabled  adolescent  depends  upon  adequate 
diagnosis.     Once  the  precise  and  adequate  diagnosis  is  established,  remediation 
involves  the  appropriate  teaching  of  coping  strategies.     Particularly  with  an  adoles- 
cent, the  successful  program  will  allow  him  to  take  charge  of  his  own  life  and  to 
develop  the  skills  to  feel  himself  competent  rather  than  dependent  upon  the  wcrk 
with  a  tutor.     All  remedial  strategies  with  adolescents  demand  increasing  training 
toward  independence. 

An  important  issue  in  the  remediation  of  specific  learning  disabilities  involves  the 
degree  of  severity  of  the  disability.     Obviously,  the  more  severe  the  disability  the 
more  difficult  the  program  of  remediation.     For  my  own  use  I  divide  learning  disabil- 
ities into  "inpatient"  and  "outpatient"  disabilities.    The  outpatient  disabilities 
are  relatively  easy  to  remediate  with  a  consistent  program  of  tutoring  that  builds 
on  strengths  and  tries  to  train  compensatory  strategies  for  weaknesses.  Students 
suffering  from  such  disabilities  can  be  maintained  in  a  regular  school  placement 
with  supplemental  tutoring.     Often  students  suffering  from  ■  specific  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, such  as  difficulty  in  reasoning  skills,  can  count  on  needing  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  with  courses  built  on  reasoning,  such  as  geometry,  ana  otherwise  may  have 
Relatively  trouble-free  school  histories.     Many  of  these  students  learn  spontane- 
ously how  to  remediate  their  handicapping  condition.    Often  when  a  student  is  eval- 
uated the  student  will  point  out  his  successful  strategies.     Particularly  in  the 
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cttt  of  adolescents,  ttudents  nttd  to  bt  informed  of  what  thtir  dittbility  it  to 
that  they  can  be  ective,  cooptrttivt  mnbin  of  tht  treetaent  tttra. 

Tht  tit'iation  it  fer  difftrtnt  with  inpttitnt  ttudtnti      .  .dtntt  who  it  handicapping 
conditiont  art  iivin  trough  to  require  than  to  bt  in  t  tpecitl  tchool  placement. 
Such  ttudtntt  may  nttd  yttrt  of  inttntivt  rmdlil  tffort.    A  cttt  in  point  it  t  boy 
who  had  tight  yttrt  of  inttntivt  tpeciel  tducttion  tnd,  at  tha  end  of  tha  tighth 
yaar  of  inttntivt  remediel  work,  waa  ttill  tchitving  in  rttding  tt  t  firtt  grtdt 
ltvtl.     During  hit  ninth  yatr  in  tht  tpeciel  program  hit  rttding  ltvtl  graw  by  tan 
yaart.    Thit  boy  it  now  t  tucctttful  atudent  in  t  rtgultr  colltgt.    Ht  htt  juat  run 
for  tltcttd  offict  in  thtt  colltgt,  noting  thtt  ht  ftlt  thtt  ht  nttdtd  to  ovtrcoma 
tha  tocitl  ptrt  of  hit  difficulty  by  doing  tht  tltctionttring.    Thit  txaaple  it  im- 
portant  bacauaa  it  danonttrettt  that  atudtntt  who it  initial  p rob It  ma  trt  to  ttvtrt 
■ay  naad  mtny  yttrt  of  inttntivt  rtmtdietion  before  thay  ara  abla  to  overcome  thair 
diaabilitiaa. 


Another  factor  in  terma  of  pltnning  programming  ia  tha  ability  ltvtl  of  tha 
itudtnt— vary  bright  ttudantt  who  ara  ttvtrtly  laaming  diatblad  ara  abla  to  coaa 
up  with  remediel  ttrtttgitt  »ort  quickly  tnd  tttily  than  thoat  who  tzt  lttt  wall 
tndowtd.     In  ftct,  vtry  bright  studuntt  wno  trt  lttming  dittblad  frtqutntly  ara 
abla  to  hida  thair  diatbililtitt  for  wny  yttrt  tt  contidtrtbla  pertonal  coat  tnd 
ara  of tan  raliavad  to  find  out  about  tha  diaability  and  abla  to  mtkt  axcallant  uat 
of  remedietion.    Thut  tmphatit  ia  currtntly  bting  pltctd  on  htlping  tht  lttming 
dittblad  ttudtnt  undartttnd  hit  htndictp  tnd  utt  hia  own  lttming  ttylt  productively. 

Daahltr  tnd  Allty  (1979)  ttrttt  lttming  ttrtttgitt  tt  tht  importtnt  Ittut  in  ttrmt 
-  tht  rtmadittion  of  lttr ling  dittbilititt  in  tdoletctnta.    Thut,  tht  main  thrutt 
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in  remedial  work  with  adolescents  involvei  training  the  adolescent  to  uil  his 
strength,  as  «  basis  for  learning  strategies  that  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  dis- 
ability.   Once  again,  as  noted  above,  with  all  approaches  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  behavioral  and  emotional  components  may  have  to  be  addressed  be- 
cause years  of  failure  have  produced  serious  difficulties  for  the  individual. 

In  summary,  one  in  ten  Americans  suffers  from  the  handicapping  condition  of  specific 
learning  disabilities-     Although  specific  learning  disabilities  cannot  be  cured, 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  handicapping  condition  can  be  used  to 
establish  teaching  strategies  that  can  help  the  disabled  student  become  a  productive 
member  of  the  contmunit\. 
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EDUCATION  j  _  „ 

 Tutor  Training  Course,  The  Kingsbury  Cer.ter,  Wesiiington,  D.C. 

Preceptorship  In  Adolescent  Psychotherepy ,  Weshlngton  School  for  Psychietry, 

Washington,  D.C.  ,    .  J 

Ph.D.,  Clinical  Paychology,  The  George  Washington  University,  Weshlngton,  U. 

Dissettetion;     "A  Study  of  L«arn«ng  Disabilities:     Reletlonshlp  Between 

Reseerch  Verlebles  end  Clinical  Psychologlcel  Assessment." 
M.Phil  ,  Thn  Caorge  Weshlngton  University,  Weshlngton,  D.C. 
B.A,  History,  Bryn  Mewr  College,  Bryn  Mewr,  Pennsylvenie .    Junior  ycer  in 

Ceneve,  Svi tier lend. 


EXPERIENCE 
1976-Present 


1976-Present 


1976-Present 


1976-Present 


1981-Present 


1985-Present 


Cllnlcel  Psychologist 

The  Kingsbury  Center 

Peychologlcel  testing  of  children  end  edolescert*  «nd  l~di- 
vlduel  end  family  tharepy.    Expert  witness  on  needs  of  leerning 
dlsebled  children  et  the  county,  stete  end  federel  levels. 

Cllnlcel  Psychologist,  Prlvete  PrectlCe 
Weshlngton,  D.C.  end  Bothesde,  Merylend 

Cuest  Instructor 

Ceorga  Washington  Unlvarelty,  Weshlngton,  D.C. 

Peychology  Department,  Child  end  Adolescent  Assessment 

Lecturer  and  Super vie or 

Weening ton  School  for  Peychletry    Weehlngton,  D.C. 
Child  and  Adoleecont  Progrem 

Cueet  Lecturer 

Ceorgotown  University  Hodicel  Center,  Weshlngton,  D.C. 

Department  of  Child  Peychletry,    School  Phobie,  Truency, 
Avoidance 

Course  Coordinator 

Weshlngton  School  for  Peychletry,  Weshlngton,  D.C. 
Child  and  Adoletcent  Progrem 
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PASV  EXPFRI ENCE 

Instructor 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  Department 
of  Psychology,  Masters  Program.     Psychological  Disorders  in 
Childhood]     Benavioral  Approach 

Instructor 

The  George  Washington  University  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C. 
Department  of  Psychiatry.     First  nd  second  year  medical  school 
course . 

Lcr  turcr 

The  American  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Psychologist  as  Expert  Witness 

Staff  rsychologist  and  Postdoctoral  Fellow  in  Psychology, 
Muldru..  »  hospital  of  the  U.^tu  ot  "Cotu*- Uia,  Department  of 
Psychiatry 

Long-term  dynamically-oriented  psychotherapy  with  children, 
adolescents,   adults  and  families,  both  from  the  Clinic  and  from 
private  referrals  seen  under  supervision  and  through  Physician's 
Services,  Children's  Hospital 

Consultant 

Maryland  Red  Cross,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties 
Peer  counseling  and  teenag?  alcoholism. 

Level  IV  Trainee 

Veteran's  Administration  Center,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 

Mantal  status  exams,  psychological  evaluations,  Inpatient  group 
psychotherapy,  and  short-term  psychotherapy  with  alcoholics  and 
with  patients  with  psychosomatic  illnesses  such  as  asthma  and 
colitis. 

Internship  in  Clinical  Psychology 

Children's  Hospltal/Hlllcrest  Children's  tenter,  Washington,  D.C. 
Diagnostic  evaluations,  analytically  oriented  psychotherapy 
with  children  and  adolescents,  dynamically  oriented  parent  work, 
group  and  family  therapy. 

Trainee 

The  Goorge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C,  Counseling 
Center 

Vocational  guidance,  individual  and  group  psychotherapy. 
Tutor 

Private.     Specialising  In  children  whose  p.oblems  involved 
emotional  difficulties  or  specific  learning  disabilities. 

Remedial  and  Special  Mathematics  Taacher 
Beauvoir  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

ught  children  who  ware  highly  gifted  in  mathematics  and 
children  who  found  learning  mathematics  difficult. 
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PRESENT AT TOHS 

Tha  Kingabury  Center  i    Continuing  Education  Serlea,  1984— "Spaclal  iiad 
Technlquaa  for  Evaluating  tha  Learning  Dlaabladi    Tho  Woodcock-Johnaon 
Paycho-Educational  ftattary." 

1983 — "Evaluating  the  Learning  Dlaabladi    Tha  Traditional  Paychologlcal 
Asrassment  and  Beyond." 

Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Paychologlcal  Aaaoclatlon  Day,  1983— "Iaauaa  In  Child 
Tberepy." 

Ataociation  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabllltiea,  International  Conference, 
19S0 — "Multivariate  Statistical  Technlquaa  and  LD  Kcaearchi     Some  Pitfalls. " 

Panelist,  Area  A  Symposium  on  Learning  Disorders,  Children's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1979 — "Diagnosis  of  Learning  Disorders." 

Association  lui  (.lni.Uun  with  Learning  Oi-jUiliLi.e»,   international  Conference, 
1977 — "Reletionsh'ps  Among  Specific  Proceaslng  Tasks,  Achievement  Test 
Performance  and  Psychological  Assessment  Variables." 

American  Association  for  Psychiatric  Services  for  Children,  1973 — Panelist  on 
Interdisciplinary  Supervialon  of  Child  Therapists. 


PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Paychologlcal  Aasoclation 

Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Paychologlcal  Association 

Maryland  Paychologlcal  Aaaoclatlon 


CERTIFICATION 

Certified  In  Maryland 

Licensed  in  tha  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia 

Hembar,  National  Register  Health  Service  Providers  In  Psychology 


AWARDS 


Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Psychological  Association,  Certificate  of  Recognition, 
November  1977 
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Diagnostic  Services 

Diagnostic  Testing  ranges  from  a  complete 
diagnostic  evaluation  to  a  brief  pre-tutoring 
inventory  tor  students  who  have  been  tested 
previously.  The  testing  is  designed  to  evaluate 
the  student's  current  intellectual  functioning 
and  academic  skills  as  well  as  learning  style 
and  effective  learning  strategies.  The 
diagnostician  also  screens  for  psychological 
and  neurological  problems.  Additionally,  the 
diagnostician  may  visit  the  student's  school  to 
observe  him  in  class  and  to  consult  with  his 
teachers. 

School  Consultation  provides  regular  visits 
to  schools  on  a  contractual  basis  to  observe  and 
to  test  students  and  to  advise  classroom 
teachers. 

School/College  Advisory  provides  help  in 
selecting  area  day  schools,  boarding  schools 
and  colleges.  After  review  of  all  school  records, 
the  diagnostician  will  meet  with  parents  and 
student  to  examine  the  student's  needs  and  to 
draw  up  a  suitable  list  of  schools  and  colleges. 
In  some  cases,  additional  testing  may  be 
necessary. 

Academic/Career  Counseling  for  teenagers 
and  adults  provides  help  by  examining  their 
aptitudes,  interests  and  skills  in  order  to  select 
appropriate  training  leading  towards  career 
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The  fees  for  individual  testing  and 
counseling  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
services.  The  charge  for  a  complete  diagnostic 
testing,  including  pre-  and  post-test 
conferences  and  a  detailed  written  report,  is 
$550.  School  visits  are  charged  additionally. 


Tutoring 


Skilled  tutors  provide  specialized  tutoring  for 
individuals  or  small  groups  of  students  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  They  also  tutor 
adults  who  wish  to  improve  their  reading  and 
writing  skills. 

The  Kingsbury  diagnostician  who  has  tested 
a  ot-'ti«?nt  also  directs  his  tutoring  plan  and 
consults  with  his  tutor  and  parents  in  order  to 
monitor  his  educational  progress.  In  addition, 
the  diagnostician  may  assist 
classroom  teachers  in  the 
coordination  of  a  student's 
tutoring  with  his  regular 
classroom  instruction. 

When  tutoring  is 
recommended,  the  first 
consideration  is  matching 
the  needs  of  the  student 
with  a  tutor's  special  skills. 
However,  an  effort  is  also 
made  to  provide  tutoring  At  \ 
convenient 
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location — schools,  tutors'  homes  or  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Kingsbury  Center  tutors  are  carefully 
selected;  candidates  must  havi  expenence  in 
teaching  or  related  fields.  Thrir  training  at  The 
Kingsbury  Center  is  ongoing,  it  begins  with  a 
five  mOiith  course  in  remedial  techniques 
followed  by  regular  consultation  with  a 
Kingsbury  staff  advisor  for  the  initial  350  hours 
of  tutoring. 

Thereafter,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
Center  staff,  all  Kingsbury  tutors  attend  regular 
in-service  training  seminars  and  consult 
regularly  and  individually  with 
staff  advisors. 


Psychological  Services 

Clinical  psychologist  on  the  Center  staff 
provide  psychological  evaluations  for 
individual  students  and  a  broad  range  of 
psychological  counseling  for  students  and  for 
their  families. 

Psychological  evaluation  of  individual 
students  is  offered  to  assess  behavioral  or 
motivational  problems  that  may  interfere  with 
the  learning  process.  Psychologists  specializing 
in  working  with  students  and  with  their 
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families  provide  parental  counseling,  family 
therapy,  and  individual  therapy  for  children 
and  adolescents. 

The  psychologists  coordinate  their  services 
with  the  Center's  educational  departments  to 
assure  a  well-integrated  program  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  each  child  and  each  family.  Upon 
request,  the  psychologist  will  consult  with  the 
student's  classroom  teacher  and  will  visit  his 
school. 

The  Center  also  offers  a  variety 
of  psychological  services 
*o  area  schools.  These 
include  consultation  with 
teachers  concerning 
the  problems  of 
particular  students, 
consultation  on 


general  problems  of  classroom 
management,  and  workshops  on 
matters  of  interest  to  a  particular  school. 

Fee— Psychological  services  fees  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service  provided 

The  Kingsbury  Center  offers  the  convenience 
of  VISA,  MasterCard  and  CHOICE  for 
payment  of  its  services. 
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Learning  Center 

The  Learning  Center  offers  small  group 
instruction  to  children  and  adults  who  may  or 
may  not  have  learning  disabilities.  Academic 
enrichment  is  a  major  emphasis  of  courses  in 
study  skills,  creative  and  expository  writing, 
power  reading,  and  preparation  for  such  tests 
as  the  SAT  and  SSAT.  Courses  are  taught  by 
The  Kingsbury  Center's  staff  of  experienced, 
professional  tutors. 

The  Learning  Center  is  exploring  the  uses  of 
computer  assisted  education  in  developing 
basic  skills,  enhancing  written  expression 
through  word  processing,  and  developing 
cognitive  abilities  and  problem  solving  skills. 

The  Learning  Center  also  offers  seminars 
and  workshops  for  parents  and  teachers, 
pi  esen  *d  by  Kingsbury  staff  members.  Topics 
include  parent-child  communication,  coping 
with  strc  "3,  understanding  and  using  test  data, 
guiding  students  in  developing  good  study 
skills,  and  nmny  other  aspects  of  parenting  and 
teaching. 
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The  Kingsbury  Center  is  located  at  2138 
Bancroft  Place,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008-one  block  west  of  Connecticut  Avenue 
near  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  The 
telephone  number  is  (202)  232-5878. 

Founded  in  1938  by  Marion  Kingsbury,  a 
pioneer  in  the  remedial  education  field,  The 
Kingsbury  Center  was  known  as  the  Remedial 
Education  Center  until  1964  when  it  was 
renamed  in  Mrs.  Kingsbury's  honor. 

Today  The  Kingsbury  Center  «s  a  nonprofit 
corporation  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
listed  below. 

Board  of  Trustees 

Robert  Reed  Gray  Esq.,  President 
Meyer  Gelfand,  Vice  President 
Mrs  W  Jerrold  Scoutt,  Vice  Present 
Mrs  Stene  T  Beza,  Secretary 
Mrs  Norman  iarquhar,  Treas 
Suzanne  A.  Zunzer, 
Director,  The  Kingsbury  Center 


Mrs  George  Bush, 

Honorary 
Gale  Burweil 
Carter  Cafntz 
Mercedes  Cecchi 
Winthrop  W  Faulkner 
Mrs  Sanforc*  D.  Grecnberg 
Richard  L  Gross,  M  L 
Reginald  L  Lome,  M  D  , 

Trustee  Emeritus 


June  Miller 
Dr  Ettyce  Hill  Moore 
Mrs  Rudolph  B  Pruden 
Dr  Vincent  E  Reed 
Shirley  Sibley  St  Martin 
Franklin  L  Stroud,  M  D 
Peter  A  Srurtevant 
William  B  Wallace 
C  D  Ward,  Esq 
Dr  Bathrus  Williams 


The  Staff 

Suzanne  A.  Zunzer,  Direct,  >r 
Carol  M.  Springer,  Dm*  tor  of  Diagnostic  Services 
Trenice  D.  Goldstein,  Director  cf  Tutoring 
Eugene  H.  Ridberg,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological 
Services 

Judith  Zangwill,  Director  of  The  Kingsbury  Day 
School  and  the  Learning  Center 

The  Kingsbury  Center  adheres  to  a  nondiscriminatory 
policy. 
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ttauiy  (Aiju  Id) 


.  ...  IN  W 
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Uooi-  Porlnts: 

At  youi  ii'qui'^t  i  nitoiiLly  pu i  tousod  a  co»Mpi  oho  nk  i  vo  psychouducnL  iun<i  I  tiovalu 
•  (.Ion  ot   yuui   »l  in,  I       i   i    LL,  .   who  is  now  .1*1  •  •.<,).».    .1  uld    in  Lw«UUi  ti..iii» 

pnvat*  bcliOuL.     UwLLy  has  Long  been  Identified  us  having  specitic  launmii  di^abil- 
iru«--iarioufl  enough  Co  causa  her  to  need  the  help  avaI Laq La  nt  n  school  for  tin 
Learning  disabled.    Slnca  iasvlng  chat  echooi  alio  hns  Attended  n  amnll  prLvnto 
school.    You  requeatad  this  evaluation  co  aaaaaa  Batty' s  academic  atrangchs  .mtl 
woaknaaacs.    You  alao  wanted  ma  to  examine  har  psychologic! L  status  in  Light  or  1  In 
hoh.0. i»  of  cncaacrophlc  avaxtta  which  tooK  place  U*t  spring.    You  wore  Apooi f 1 rn 1 ly 
lOCkLrtc  l  ccootmoudnt  tons  concoi'nlng  possible  futmc  choices  for  Mchool  or  i»tln«i 
1.  laming  tui  buLLy. 

I'jtty  was  r awarding  to  examlna.    Sha  waa  warn,  wall  ralatad  and  clearly  intoiubiiu 
in  doing  hut  bout  possible  woik  for  m<i.    Shu  aeewod  to  bo  a  vovy  wuLL  i»ociaincd 
»u»d  amiable  young  Lsdy  wixo  sppaarad  to  hava  overcome  many  oi  the  usual  aociuL  con- 
^cquancas  of  her  particular  (tort  of  difficulty.    Although  fidgaty  sha  wttb  abU  to 
attend  wsll. 

On  the  wechsler  Adult  Intel ligenc*  Seals—Revised  Jetty' e  verb* lp  performance  und 
full  ccale  XQ'a  ware  low  in  the  everege  renge  of  intelligence.    Sha  showed  everogo 
aptitude  for  e  number  of  teaka,  Including  eeeembly  of  pussies  of  familiar  objects, 
pencil  oaxturity  on  a  highly  speeded  motor  teak,  responding  with  understanding  of 
soeitl  situation*,  and  ate ting  the  grouping  principle  {or  Inereeeingly  opposite 
words.    Other  tasks  were  performed  e lightly  below  average,  but  not  slgnlf ieoatly 
so.    She  obteined  her  lowest  acore  on  en  oral  arithmetic  test*  not  0  ,ly  did  she  have 
a  grsst  deel  of  trouble  remembering  the  problem*  but  sha  also  found  it  difficult  Co 
manipulate  the  numbers  in  har  *lnd.    Clearly,  letty  hss  an  auditory  memory  problem 
of  some  magnitude  and  ehe  ehould  bo  encoursged  Co  us*  h*r  more  intact  visual  memory 
whenever  poeelbU.    The  quality  of  g*tty'e  answers  on  too  W.Xf-1  was  solid  and  the 
showed  s  good  da  si  of  insight  et  Cimee.    Th*  sender  Vlauel-motor  Oeatelt  Test  showed 
solid  p*rcaptu*l-mo tor  functioning  end  har  tender  from  memory  included  the  accurate 
»*mory  ot  five  drawings,  juot  allghcly  balow  average  for  h*r  age.    Human  figures 
were  relatively  wall  drawn  and  aha  ahowad  a  roal  flair  and  talent  for  making  a 
•J tawing  into  wowiotnlng  amusing. 

Betty  was  also  admlniatarad  tha  Raven's  H'ogrcesive  Matrices  test,  on  which  sha 
scored  ac  the  seventy-fifth  percentile  for  twenty  year  olds. 
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Ly  w..-  ai.„o  lIiu  Woodcock-  Johttbu.i  l'^yc'uj- -tu -««t  louul  uui.te*y,  o.i 

wuxcli  her  performance  was  bos.celly  comparable  m  ;hai  on  the  Wochsier.     A<nonb  u.t 
cognitive  clusters  fcuc  showed  poiticulnr  bticngch  in  reaboninG  and  in  poiccptuaj 
„l«»ed,  a  flight  u««ikne*to  m  vuitaL  ubiUcy  unci  ioui  duficiti,  on  the  meiHoiy  lu-i% 
Ueaembering  verbal  instructor*  is  exuemciy  d  Circuit  for   B«tty  and  she  hub  a 
ueol  of  trouble  with  immediace  shoit-ierm  recoil.     5ne  is  0lded  m  this  area  w."c. 
l"bUut.uo"-  a^  indented  vll>UuLL>  as  wctl  a.  oinlly.     She  aL-o  showed  puitu  - 
.Li  cii|(U.         owl„,     malui.ii..    i.id    ltl   :,olVi.nv  „putiui    tci^Ciwu.  »i«UUw..    twu  un 
llu"  '  ut-     't-i  clinch   JLoi    he*.  . 

On  che  «cadca»ic  portion  0£  the  Woodcock-Johnson   Betty*  predicted  readme  acinic 
miiii  would  have  been  ac  a  crude  ievol  of  9.5,  ha  actual  achievement  w.. ,  .,<  Let 
l„  od.JiCtu,.,   u„  ii„    NtiUuii-Ou.iuy  Ruudx,,,  'lu*.L  Ik  1 1  y    .howod  avuiHc  .  I,., 

'LU"'.'!''  i  •     <■»  lcud*..U   i.uLuf    On  Wll.u    -i.e.  uoC.ii.iiuU    the  vciy    iuw     l^iulv  o, 

wu.    iX.LL/   ...td,  c«  cu.iccnu-flce  on  lauding  in0ie  quickly  u.id  tucilcly  Ui  uie.  i  to 
oc  ubLu  lo  go  through  more  material  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

iu  math   Betty's  predicted  achievement  wa*  10.5;  nor  actual  achievement  ^u.  io.u, 
aoL  u  bigw  icdM  difference.    On  the  Stanford  DiagPostic  Mathematics  lest  BeLcy 
arjain  snowed  average  scoi-s.    She  showed  a  slight  weakness  in  solving  piobieew,  i..„ 
•v.  i,   ,.mJ  ,1,,,  ^0l),ed  to        i^ticuiarly   iclatud  to  problem  mvoivmL  uvnv*.i  *i  vi. 

1"'CdjU?  **!.,  C°  ^Clc''n,-uBu  proDLe.aa,  areus  which  could  ceitainly  ^tand 
a,"ti'jldUO'"     ln  ^iLion,  review  of  geometric  figures  might  bo  useful  lor  hut. 

.W^11**^"  i',,UJUU<>c  UjU-y't.  portormance  wu»  below  average  ior  prediction  Uo...  apti- 

lade  ^VS?  S^"^  "  h°V*  *  *****  SCOre  of  actually  achievS  u 

0iade  >coie  ot  fi.Q.     Betty  still  needs  remediation  in  written  language  skills, 
appear,  to  have  slightly  wo,e  difficul  y  with  .palling  the,,  with  other  Unguage 

»U*    5he|wr0L0  *  «i*  »tr,ry  for  me  which  wes'exciting  end  interesting.  i,« 
^ verv^i??    P^CCUatl°n  st  "i-iywwwic,  however.     She  w^abie  to  iW 

A  S  , "ut"Tn  ,U"?uage  .kills  appoarod  to  be  more  developed  than  Uei 
i       lUu  .uuchaincul  bki.  L  Lit .     bhe  couLd  certainly  u„e  r-«odiation  ot  ...echuia*,. . 

fJL^itudl  1L"X?)  •tUdU*'  ,cUOCt  *nd        faw»»itiee  «••  .hove  prediction 
Z  P       *  ^^.kllS!6^  ^l2d5-bl«  f  ^«  In  addition  ^ 

sentences!  P    in  ^^^^  «t«"ft-ter»  memory  for  complicate! 


.31  :Snc:^  «^wud  soLid  devoiopmont.    On  Incomplete  Sentonces  .he 

ieerning  dieabiUci.s     t„  l^f!     atw1'  ««nuontiy  .hown  by  pho.e  with  specific 

whet  unScfSio  e  !n  c.rtai^UnSJ  Sf*.fS?fo°J  U^  §Vf?*'  li  '"^ 

-.d  UlUlllltd  ,jy  .  .k  k,    oC  •ituacions.    OveraU,  she  is  to  disappointed 

on  bciiool      Yh       i.i      ,         ^^uduiulc  pvogre^  Lhat  uUtt       almost  icudy  to  avc  up 

.  a  It     'lea    ^g     Sli^"^:^11  f^^"^  p.ycbologicel  effocts  of  hei  ' 
earning  disability,  she  hae  to  a  large  dograe  compensated  for  it. 
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■ice _y  ( A,  <  1.: 


Ovoiuli  bo  icy  ih  u  learning  disabled  gill  of  uvuruga  inculllgoiicu.     bhu  hub  Urn* 
done  •  remerkeble  Job  of  remediating  hoi:  oco<ioalr  deficiencies  ond  is  currently 
functioning  at  prediction  in  oil  areas  excopt  certain  written  language  ■kilH.  ■■ 
luvcainly  deservu»  tw  bo  congvotulotad  for  her  flno  remedial  •Store*  ond  thu  *n«ou.. 
of  work  thot  oho  bee  pui  Into  cbongo.    from  the  teste  tbot  wo  did  It  eppeois*  Uuii 
Dotty  Might  hovo  some  coicne  In  araas  requiring  abstract  thinking  such  ne  vork  wiu 
cumputar*  uikJ  c1i.ii   bhu  mljMi.   ittiibidur  Ltiklitj;  tfuichur  labtt.  or  *»  course  111  wiJ*  i  i-» 

lbLUl>Ll.*ii  wltULliUL    vticll    .1    LlVlU  wVUld  be   vi    iilLurUbv   CO  iHil  .      Ill  UddiClUlli    -liv  Im'M 

muku  vuu  wt  uvuLiublo  c iwu  ut  wcUool  in  ordor  to  iuw«Uiatv-  u«« 

written  language  deficiencies  which  scjll  axlst  ond  In  oroer  to  spood  up  hor  ioct 
of  work.  If  sho  Is  intorostod  In  taking  the  col  logo  boards  It  should  be  donu  vui 
Liiu  untimud  fornur. 

ttcccy  and  Jier  churapiac  iuivu  dono  solid  work  cogothor  and  hor  emotional  grvwth  tippu.ub 
not  to  iiiLui'tttrud  wich  by  thu  kinds  of  concorns  of  ton  showud  by  suvovoly  iyumiitt, 
dlsublad  children.    Ac  this  cime  X  thiol,  continuing  thie  v*rk  oo  en  es-noedod  btitib 
is  perfectly  eppropriete.    It  is  «y  sense  that  Bertv  «ho-Ii  lr.»»*st^- I*  "*iduuu< 
programs  Uaslgnod  for  chlidran  who  hsvo         apecific  learning  dissolution  a  no  > 
recommend  choc  you  begin  to  loc*  at  such  programs.    If  I  can  be  of  essistancu  (o 
you  in  tbii.  effort  pluaoo  i^niocc  mo, 

01  all  the  local  schools,  cha  program  at  che  Prlnco  Georges  Community  College  iu 
Largo  eppeers  to  sort  closely  be  the  sort  of  program  that  could  cost  Betty's  need  . 
I  itcouM«ond  Lhut  yoj  investi&ete  that  program  for  hor. 

binceiely  yours,  _ 


Arfhe  V.  Davis,  Ph.D. 
Cllnlcel  Psychologist 
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APPENDIX 

i«*cs  AdminisLuied  anu  'ici*l  Resell.* 


W«U».l«.i    vduU   liiLulU0«ntu  bwltt— Uuv*.-<iU  (wAIb-U) 


LitiuruuLioii 

0 

10 

Ai ILhmeLiC 

V 

Vs^uw^.y 

to 

(Oigic  i>pn  ") 
VbiuuI  96 

(0) 

Perforomnce  I.Q..  96 

Full  Scali  I.Q. ;  95 

Picture  Cowplocion 
Picture  Arrangeuic.i 
iilock  Dub-run 

Coding 


WooUcock-  John  ton  Psycho-tui'catxonol  BaLLery 


Jioad  Cognitive  Ability 
/wibal  Ability 
tenoning  Ability 
'ercopLual  SpaaU  Ability 
Memory  Ability 


Crnde  Score        Age  Scon, 


9.4 

9.8 
12.9 
*2.9^ 

*>.4 


72 


14-  e 

25^ 
7-  8 


PCLCeilLL  Lu 

■M 
</-3u 

26-75 
1-  4 


Heeding  Aptitude 
M«th  Aptitude 
WntLon  Language  Apcitude 
Knowledge  Aptitude 

Achievement 
Reeding 
Heth 

Written  Language 
Knowledge 
Skill* 

Achieve»%nt-AptUude  Profile 
feeding.  Averege 
Averege 

written  Language,  i^iow  Average 
Knowledge:  Above  Averege 


9.5 
10.5 
11.4 
10.4 


10. 1 
10.0 
8.0 
12.9 
9.2 


58 


15-  6 
15-  8 

13-  5 
19-10 

14-  6 


Percentile  ttaugi 
Al  Gvadc 
23-44 
17-4,1 
34-5<> 
27-46 


27-42 

31-50 
20-29 
38-67 
19-27 
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AftfLNUiA  (continued) 


Clinical  Evaluation  of  Ldnsua-je  Function* ,  Porcomxlc  Ronk 

Advanced  La  vol  ^cvoeuin^  io^t. 


>  / 

i'l  odic.l  i  i-M 

IOL  'A 

A  6 

itflnlord  JiagnuSLi-C  Ma cntma u ic*  Tos*. 

PcrcenLllc 

01 

M  i 

Jo 

J,.ilsou-Demiy  Reading  Test 

Percentile 

Voc^Lulaiy 

51 

Comprehension 

30 

j 

'»<# 

..nconiTlece  Saniences 

*a«k»  of  Emotional  Devalopnant  (partial) 

uoi-#chacb  Examination 


\  A  S  U        C  ,  >  d  x 


\%  *  J 
'  \ ,  'it' 
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DU  IN  1  i  ION 


The  definition  of  .p.cific  learning  di.abilitie.  that  was  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  Children  and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities  in  September  1984  is  as  follows: 


Specific  learning  Disabilities  1S  a  chronic  condition 
of  presumed  neurological  origin  which  selectively 
'-.terferes  with  the  development,  integration,  and/cr 
demonstration  ol  verbal  and/or  no»-v«iudl  auilities. 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities  exists  as  a  distinct 
handicapping  condition  in  the  presence  of,  average  to 
superior  intelligence,  adequate  sensory  and  motor 
systems,  and  adequate  learning  opportunities,  ihe 
condition  varies  in  its  manifestations  and  in  degree 
of  severity. 


Throughout  life  the  condition  can  affect  self-esteem, 
education,  vocation,  socialization,  and/or  daily 
living  activities. 
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PROMOTING 

SUCCESSFUL  MAINSTREAMING: 

REASONABLE  CLASSROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR  LEARNING  DISABLED  STUDENTS 
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Copyright  1984  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Montgomery  County 
Montgomery  County  Public  School* 
Rockville.  Maryland 


Thie  work  vti  developed  under  a  gtant  fro«  the  U  S    Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Service.      However,  the  content  does  not 
neceaiarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  that  egency  and  no 
official  endorsement  of  thie  Mterial  ehould  ba  inferred 
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FOREWORD 


As  a  result  of  heightened  knowledge  about  learning  disabilities  and 
improved  referral  and  identification  procedures,  many  previously  unsuccessful 
students  have  received  help  froa  special  education  services.    The  ultijiate 
goal  of  special  education,  however,  is  to  promote  student  success  in  the 
regular  program.    Thus,  the  academic  and  social  progress  of  most  LD  students 
is  dependent  upon  shared  responsibility  and  teamwork  between  special  and 
regular  educators. 

This  booklet  provides  useful  suggestions  for  successfully  ma ins t reaming 
LD  students  in  the  regular  classroom  by  accommodating  students'  weaknesses 
that  are  due  to  their  handicap.    The  accommodations  are  not  designed  to 
address  the  remedial  needs  of  LD  students.    Instead,  we  have  focused  on 
techniques  that  individualize  instruction  and  help  students  to  compensate 
for  their  weaknesses. 

Much  has  already  been  written  about  accommodations  for  learning  disabled 
students.     In  many  cases,  however,  suggestions  made  are  rejected  by  classroom 
teachers  because  of  perceived  unreasonableness.    That  is,  the  already  over- 
loaded teacher,  views  the  suggested  accommodation  as  "not  do-able".  Where 
this  booklet  differs  from  other  publications  is  that  we  have  included  only 
accommodations  which  are  viewed  as  reasonable  for  use  by  regular  classro om 
teachers. 

We  believe,  however,  that  despite  general  consensus  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  accommodations,  it  is  up  to  each  classroom  teacher  to  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  reasonable  for  their  own  setting.     Style  of  teaching, 
school  organization,  and  availability  of  material,  equipment,  and  support 
will  all  influence  one's  decision.    No  doubt  you  will  find  accommodations 
which  are  part  of  your  classroom.    Furthermore,  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
all  accommodations  be  employed  in  every  classroom.    Often  the  special  edu- 
cator provides  valuable  assistance  for  implementing  regular  classroom 
instruction  for  handicapped  students.     In  the  final  analysis,  however,  each 
teacher  must  judge  tor  himself /herself  the  practicality  and  benefit  of  adopt- 
ing a  particular  accommodation . 

The  vast  majority  of  classroom  teachers  have  a  commitment  to  helping 
all  children  learn.    Most  teachers  foster  successful  achievement  of  many 
students,  and  are  frustrated  by  student  failures.    This  booklet  should  help 
meet  the  classroom  teacher's  need  for  practical  ideas  to  use  in  overcoming 
learning  failures  of  LD  students,  without  jeopardizing  the  progress  of  other 
students  in  the  classroom.     In  addition,  we  have  found  that  many  of  the 
accommodations  can  be  of  direct  benefit  to  non-handicapped  peers  as  well  as 
LD  students. 


Stanley  A.  Fagen 


Donna  L.  Graves 


Diane  Tessier-Switlick 
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INTRODUCTION 


/Background  and  Purpose  of  Booklet/ 

The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-142) 
extended  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  consti- 
tution to  handicapped  children.    To  assure  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
handicapped  children  the  law  specifies   procedural  safeguards,  one  of  which  is 
placement  in  the  least  restrictive  envi'^nment  (LRE) .    Although  the  term 
"mainstreaming"  never  appears  in  P.L.  "-»-142,  it  is  subsumed  under  the  LRE 
concept.    ThuL,  LRE  requires  a  continuum  of  alternative  placements  from 
special  school  to  regular  program  with  supplementary  services.  Mainstreaming 
refers  to  inclusion  of  handicapped  students  in  the  regular  program  for  all  or 
part  of  the  school  day. 

It  seems  clear  that  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142  has  turned  the  momentum  of 
special  education  from  placements  out  of  the  regular  program  to  reintegration 
or  maintenance  within  the  regular  program.    Equality  of  opportunity  has  been 
translated  into  specific  criteria  for  LRE:     (1)  "to  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate, handicapped  children  ...  are  educated  with  ct ildren  who  are  not 
handicapped,  and  (2)  That  special  classes,  separate  schooling  or  other 
removal  of  handicapped  children  from  the  regular  educational  environment 
occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap  is  such  that  educa- 
tion in  regular  classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services  can- 
not be  achieved  satisfactorily"  (P.L.  94-142).    At  this  point,  mor*  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  goal  of  mainstreaming  than  ever  before. 

There  is  evidence  that  handicapped  students  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  tie  mainstream  when  the  teacher  has  developed  skills  for  classroom 
accomodations  (e.g.,  varying  learning  modality,  adjusting  pace,  structuring 
fo    c  ^operative  interaction,  varying  channels  for  task  completion)  (Redden 
&    ^ckhurst,  1978;  Hoben,  1980;  Macmillan  &  Wheatley,  1981;  Fagen  & 
Wintrol,  1983).    However,  a  major  controversy  exists  over  the  question  of 
what  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  regular  educators  with  respect  to 
handicapycJ  children.     In  a  fact  sheet  on  this  subject  prepared  by  the 
Policy  Research  Center  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  authors 
statp 

"Whenever  a  handicapped  child  is  placed  in  a  regular  class- 
room, the  responsibility  of  the  regular  educator  for  tbat  child  is 
the  seme  as  for  any  other  child  in  the  classroom.    Because  all 
children  differ  with  respect  to  amount  of  learning,  rate  of  learn- 
ing, ?nd  learning  style,  minor  modification*  in  methodology, 
curriculum,  or  environment  are  often  necessary  for  both  nonhandi capped 
and  handicapped  children.    Special  education,  which  involves  sig- 
nificant modifications  in  methodology,  curriculum,  or  environment, 
may  also  be  delivered  to  some  handicapped  children  in  regular  class- 
rooms.   Vhsnever  this  arrangement  is  specified  In  the  child's  Iff, 
ths  development  of  such  specially  designed  instruction  is  ths 
responsibility  of  apacial  educators.    Regular  educators  era  rs sponsi- 
ble for  assisting  the  child  in  carrying  out  the  program  ..."  (narresi 
&  Mack,  1979). 
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As  this  quote  indicates,  the  question  of  specific  responsibilit i~*  of 
regular  teachers  depends        the  extent  to  which  teachers  can  be  expec  ed  to 
rodlfy  their  classroom  instruction  for  malnstreamed  students.    Given  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  viewpoint  expressed  above,  the  regular 
teacher  is  responsible  for  MminorM  accommodations  or  modifications,  wiile 
the  special  educator  is  responsible  foi  "Mgnif leant"  accommodations. 
Although  this  distinction  draws  a  broad  range  of  possible  cl-qsrDom  ac- 
commodations from  minor  to  significant,  it  does  not  provide  auy  clearcut 
resolution  to  the  question  of  specific  teacher  responsibilities 

Fjr  the  most  part,  whether  the  regular  teacher  is  or  is  net  responsible 
for  a  particular  accommodation  depends  on  subjective  judgement.  For 
example,  the  special  educator  or  parent  of  a  hearing  impaired  child  may 
Insist  that  the  regular  teacher  is  responsible  for  writing  clear  instruc- 
tions on  the  board  or  separate  handout  instead  of  merely  verbalizing 
instructions.    The  teacher,  however,  may  feel  this  is  a  significant  mod- 
ification in  that  she  Hoes  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  separate  written 
directions  for  the  numerous  activities  assigned.    Disagreements  of  this  sort 
are  commonplace  in  schools  and  often  escalate  fo  conflict,  accusations,  and 
bad  feelings  between  parties  concerned.    While  all  may  start  with  a  sincere 
interest  in  doing  their  best  for  the  student,  the  conflicting  expectations 
of  teacher  responsibility  create  negative  forces  which  seriously  undermine 
the  prospects  for  successful  ma inst reaming . 

At  the  national  level  the  issue  of  conflicting  expectations  for  regular 
teacher  responsibility  is  most  closely  related  to  the  P.L.  94-142  pioviso 
that  "to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate,  handicapped  children  are  educated 
with  children  who  are  not  handicapped."    In  other  words,  how  much  modifica- 
tion is  appropriate7    At  the  local  district  level,  school  board  policy 
often  has  the  most  direct  bearing  cn  expectations  for  teaching  handicapped 
children  in  the  regular  program.     In  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 
Maryland,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  policy  which  stipulates. 

"When  students  can  profit  from  full-time,  part-time  or 
occasional  participation  in  the  regular  program,  schools  are 
expected  to  make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  handicapped  child  to  promote  appropriate  integra- 
tion" (1978). 

Regardless  of  the  language  used,  there  U  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of 
regular  ciassrooir  accommodation  or  iwdif  lcat'.c  n  is  critical  for  mainstream- 
ing.    As  Stephens,  Blackhurst  and  Magliocca  put  it.    *  Accommodation  and 
adjustment  of  the  learning  environment  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
(regular)  teacher  in  working  with  the  exceptional  studen'."  (1982).     It  is 
Intended  that  this  booklet  on  reasonable  oJassroom  accomraodatiors  will 
advance  the  ust  of  helpful  classroom  accommodations  for  malnstreamed  learn- 
ing disabled  students  in  a  way  which  is  acceptable  to  regular  teacher, 
special  teacher  and  parent  alike.     The  jooklet  has  been  developed  to  meet 
two  specific  purposes 

1 .    To  promote  regular  teacher  knowledge  of  helpful  classroom 
a^ojTCT^>da^tions  which  have  been  Judged  reasonable  by  peers, 

I      lo  enable  regular  teacher  to  select  accommodations  which  are 
reasonable  tor  use  In  their  own  clabsroom. 
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/Criteria  for  Determining  Reasonableness  of  Accommodations/ 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  reasonableness  of  any  classroom  accommoda- 
tion it  is  important  to  begin  with  a  positive  assumption  -  that  regular 
classroom  teachers  care  about  their  students  and  their  program.  Consider- 
ing the  many  stresses  and  demands  upon  teachers,  the  relatively  low  pay, 
and  limited  assistance  available,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  choosing  a 
teaching  career  without  genuine  commitment  and  pride.    The  point  is  that  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  has  a  very  personal  stake  in  mainstreaming , 
particularly  if  change  or  modification  in  the  classroom  program  is  involved 
Our  experience  in  conducting  regular  teacher  in-service  for  mainstreaming 
during  the  past  ten  years  convinces  us  that  the  roost  important  ingredient 
for  mainstreaming  success  is  respect  for  the  classroom  teacher  (Fagen ,  et 
al,  1983),     In  relation  tu  reasonableness  of  classroom  accommodations, 
respect  means  consideration  of  the  regular  teacher's  viewpoint. 

Generally,  the  rpgular  teacher  reacts  to  possible  changes  in  her  class- 
room in  te^-ns  of  three  questions       (a)  how  much  extra  time  is  involved'1, 
(b)  what  will  I  have  to  do  differently9,   (c)  how  much  will  it  cost7 
Determining  reasonableness  should  basically  be  a  process  by  which  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  ^elects  helpful  accommodations  which  are  time, 
workload,  and  cost-effective.     This  was  the  -approach  used  in  compiling  the 
accommodations  listed  in  this  booklet 

All  accommodations  listed  here  were  first  judged  on  the  following 
continuum  or  range  of  Leasonableness : 

1       Low  Keasonableness  =  at  commodat  ion1-  that  require  extra 
time,  much  chanPe  in  usual  teaching  practices,  and  much 
additional  help. 

2.  Moderate  Reasonableness  »  accommodations  tnat  require  some 
extra  time,  some  change   in  usual  teaching  practices,  and 
some  additional  help, 

3 .  Hi_gh._Rea  s  o  n  ab  1  e  nes_s  ~-  ,u  uimmod^tinns  t  h  i  »•  -  oq  u  1 1  f  1 1  ttj  t 
»xtra  time,   little  change  l.i  usual   teaching  practices,  and 
little  additional  help 

Thus,  reasonablenebs  has  been  conceived  as  a  variable  in  that  the  same 
teacher  may  perceive  different  accommodations  as  more  or  less  reasonable, 
and  uifferent  teachers  maV  perceive  the  same  accommodation  as  more  or  less 
reasonable.     For  purposes  of  this  booklet,  however,  only  accommodations 
which  were  judged  at  least  "moderately  reasonable"   <bv  80"'  of   the  t^achcr^ 
rating  that   irrommodat ion)  were  included 
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Inclusion  of  an  accomodation  as  reasonable  depended  on  two  additional 
factors,     (a)  Value  or  helpfulness,  (b)  Impact  on  class  firoup.    Teachers  who 
participated  in  the  critiquing  of  accomodations  were  asked  to  indicate  any 
that  were  not  seen  as  valuable  for  a  learning  disabled  student  or  that  would 
adversely  effect  the  peer  group.    All  accommodations  contained  in  the  book- 
let have  been  judged  as  valuable  for  the  LD  stude-  anH     s  having  positive 
or  neutral  impacts  on  the  whole  class  (by  at  least  8jZ  01  the  teachers 
rating  that  accommodation) . 
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/Development  and  Organization  of Booklet/ 

This  booklet  has  been  published  as  pari  of  a  ''"roc  sear  ft.dt.ruii.. 
funded  project  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Preparation,  Of t ice 
of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.     The  project  entitled, 
School  In-service  Coordinator  for  Mainst reaming  (SICM)  Program,  nas  a-,  its 
mission  the  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers,  special  educators,  and 
administrators  at  the  local  school  level.     In-service  training  is  provided 
to  build  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  ensure  a  quality  education  for 
niainstreaned  handicapped  students.     The  r^ain  ^urpose  of  the  federal  project 
has  been  to  establish  a  repl liable  model  for  selecting  and  preparing  school 
in-service  coordinators  for  mamstrea^ing  bv  linking  an  out-of-scnool 
teacher  trainer  to  an  m-school  staff  resource  (SICM).     With  cooperation  ana 
assistance  from  the  Har>land  State  Department  of  Education,  the  project  rus 
prepared  SICMs  to  support  school-^ased  mamstreaming  in  three  Maryland 
counties  -  Montgomery  County,  Washington  County,  Calvert  County. 

Development  of  the  booklet  entailed       (a)  compiling,  orf.<imzinb,  and 
rating  accomnodat ions ,  and  (b)  preparing,  crittrjulng  and  re /is  in*,  the  nana- 
script.    The  following  step^  describe  the  a  mpletc  process 

1.     Review  of   the  literature   for  suggested   it  co  modal  ions  f"r 
LJ  students. 

2      Gathering  stratt^ie-.  suggested  in  case  l        ies  uritten  b. 
regular  teachers  during  eonpletior  of  in--     arc  i  curses  on 
leaching  Students  witn  optciil  Neeus. 

j      Preparing  a  draft  list  of  ail  act  f-iiouat  l^n-  compiled  fro" 
liter  if 'ire   itvicw  and  case  -tuan  s,  organizing  acro-wjdn- 
tions  into  le lrning-nerl  crmant e ,  problen,  and  sud]i rt  arc  is. 

4       licletin,:  <ill  aeoom ik  dat ions  rated  "low  Ktason-ibl ent  ss"  hv 
tta^nrr  spcciilists  responsible  tor  consul  tation  and  tr.un- 
inj.T  o^   Srno<.l   m-servite  f  ourdinators   for  Ma  j  ns  t  ream  i  n^ 
(SltM)  .  j 

">      Oijt^xr..       rriti'jut".  ana  rating     i.  .r   127  S.  .Ms  in  "  jntgora  r. 
Count"*-  and   10  STCMs   in  Washirxtor  Count\ ,  during  in-servu  e 
workshops  in  which  pairs  ni   re»;ul3r  and  special  'duration 
teacbtrs  reviewed  uctomniodat  i  ons  in  specific  .ti  -is   ft.*,  , 
five  different  pairs  reviewed  sug£e->ted  acmnmodat  ions  ou 
Ut  livery  oi   instruction  to  students  with  auditorv  prool'  ~.t  i 
All  acrommodpti  on-^  were  rated  for  rc  asrnabl  mess  bf  at  least 
three  diffrrtnt   regular  education-special   education  teacher 
pai  rs 

^A   -rnool  In-service   coordinator  fn*-  Miinstn  aming,  i-  a  full-tm«  teichti 
wh  i  has  been  scloctid  b<   the  PriMi  ipal   to  ro<     hnate   >c_heol -base«J  training 
attlMtus  to  fariljtitt    suet  essfu1  ngipitn  .inn,  ,      >pt»ndiv  A  desrrir«c 
tht    responsibi  1  '  tii  s  nl    the  SUM  and  t>>>    m  hoc  1   In-.trvi-e  tor  l!un4rcar- 
i  t  mi  1 1  e'_ 
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6.  Revising  end  deleting  accommodations  based  on  critiques 
and  ratings  SICMs. 

7.  Obtaining  critiques  and  ratings  from  regular  education 
curriculum  and  instruction  experts  and  from  experts  in 
mainstreaming  learning  disabled  students.2 

8.  Obtaining  critiques  and  ratings  from  a  sample  of  20  regular 
education  teachers  with  little  or  no  training  in  main- 
streaming. 

9.  Revising,  deleting,  and  reorganizing  accommodations  based 
on  critiques  and  ratings  gathered  in  steps  7  and  8. 

10.     Final  review  of  suggested  accommodations  by  teacher 
specialists  responsible  for  consultation  and  training 
of  SICMs.  6 

We  have  sought  to  organize  the  suggested  accommodations  into  as  simple 
a  format  as  possible,  without  giving  up  necessary  differentiations  for  types 
of  problem  or  academic  subjects.     Classroom  accommodations  are  organized 
into  two  main  chapters:    delivery  of  instruction  and  student  performance. 

Delivery  of  instruction  pertains  to  the  various  ways  in  which  a  class- 
room teacher  can  provide  information  and  material  .to  students  in  order  to 
help  them  acquire  knowledge.    Accommodations  enhance  the  teacher's  input  to 
students.  r 

Student  performance  encompasses  the  range  of  methods  by  which  teachers 
can  promote  responses  from  students.    Accommodations  enhance  teacher  manage- 
ment of  student  output . 

As  shown  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  each  of  the  main  chapters  are 
divided  into  sections  which  focus  more  specifically  on  a  problem  or  situa- 
tion.   Within  delivery  of  instruction,  accommodations  are  identified  for: 
ta)  all  L.D    students,   (b)  students  with  visual  perception  problems, 
(c)  students  with  auditory  perception  problems,  (d)  students  with  fine  motor 
proDlems,  <e;  students  with  organizational  problems.    The  student  performance 
chapter  orfers  reasonable  mouif ications  as  applied  to:     (a)  leaning  situa- 
tions,  (b)  teacher-made  testing  situations,  (c)  standardized  testing  situa- 
tions. 


Experts  included  special  education  in-service  training  staff,  classroom 
teachers  selected  as  demonstration-training  teachers,  and  in-service  course 
instructors  recognized  for  their  expertise  in  learning  disabilities. 
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Several  sab-sections  offer  strategies  or  accotmaodat  ic~s  wMch  are  valu- 
able for  all  LD  students  regardless  of  their  specific  problems.    These  sub- 
sections which         relevant  to  all  regular  classroom  teachers  (elementary 
and  secondary)  are. 

Delivery  of  Instruction  -  General  Strategies  for  All  LO  Students 
Student  Performance. 

.  In  Learning  Situations  -  General  Strategies 

.  In  Teacher-Made  Testing  Situations  -  Accommodations  for 

All  LD  Students 
.  In  Standardized-Testing  Situations  -  Accommodations  for 

All  LD  Students 

Throughout  the  booklet,  classroom  accommodations  are  arranged  in  a  con- 
sistent order.    Listed  first  in  each  sub-section  are  those  acconaodations 
rated  by  teachers  and  experts  as  "highly  reasonable"  for  the  regular  class- 
room; these  are  marked  by  an  asterisk(*).    Most  listod  accommodations  were 
judged  applicable  for  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms.  Occasionally, 
an  accommodation  is  seen  as  applicable  only  to  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level.    Where  this  is  the  cast,  the  accommodation  will  be  followed  b>  the 
notation  "Elementary"  or  "Secondary"  in  parenthesis.    "Moderately  reason- 
able" accommodations  are  listed  below  those  rated  with  an  asterisk  as  highly 
reasonable . 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  individual  classroom 
teacner  who  makes  the  final  judgement  of  the  reasonableness  of  any  ac- 
commodation.   Thus,  even  though  our  peer  rating  process  has  resulted  in  the 
accommodation  being  listed  as  at  least  moderately  reasonable,  a  particular 
teacher  may  justifiably  regard  one  or  more  of  the  accommodations  included  in 
this  booklet  as  unsuitable  for  his  or  her  classroom. 

The  purpose  oi  any  accommodati^.i  is  to  enable  an  LD  student  to  learn 
to  lhe  best  of  his  or  her  ability.     Since  a  student's  handicap  or  weakness 
may  cause  marked  difficulty  in  the  regular  classroom,  teaching  accommoda- 
tions  are  intended  to  prevent  or  circumvent  failures  resulting  from  such 
weakness.    Accommodations  vhich  circumvent,  i.e.,  bypass  or  avoid,  the  weak- 
neas^are  indicated  with  a  C  in  the  left  hand  margt       All  other  accommoda- 
tions are  intended  to  help  the  student  by  using  ^trtnr,th,s  alonj  with  the 
weakness . 
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/CharacterisjUc^f_jUarning  Disabled  Students/ 

^According  to  Haring  and  Bateman  (1977),  the  ter-n  "learning  disabili- 
ties   came  into  use  during  the  late  I960*  and  early  1970s.  Initially 
students  with  serious  learning  difficulties  unexplained  by  intellectual  or 
emotional  deficits  were  described  in  terms  of  a  neurological  disorder,  for 
example,  "minimal  brain  dysfunction",  "jrain  injured",  "aphakic"  "hyper- 
active .     Gradually,  however,  the  focus  shifted  from  medical  to  educational 
services  and  to  more  functional  and  behcvioral  defiritions. 

At  the  present  time,  leanun*  disability  is  legally  defined  under 
P  I.  94-142  (The  Education  o<  All  Handicapped  children  Act  of  1975)  as 
follows: 

"Specific  learning  disability:  Means  a  disorder  in  one  or 
more  of  the  basic  psychological  proceaaes  involved  ia  underatand- 
ing  or  in  using  language,  spoken  or  written,  which  nay  aanifeat 
itself  in  an  imperfect  ability  to  lister.,  think,  apeak,  write, 
spell,  or  to  do  mathematical  calculations.    The  term  includes  s-ich 
conditions  as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  injury,  minimal  brain 
dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  developmental  aphasia.    The  term  does 
not  apply  to  children  who  have  learning  problema  which  are  primar- 
ily the  result  of  visual,  hearing,  or  of  environmental,  cultural, 
or  economic  disadvantage," 

Functionally,  a  specific  learning  disability  is  characterized  as  low 
achievement  in  relation  to  the  students  aptitude.     It  is  indicated  when  a 
severe  discrepancy  between  achievement  and  cognitive  ability  is  identified 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:     oral  expression,  listening  compre- 
hension, written  expression,  basic  reiding  skill,  reading  comprehension, 
mathematics  calculation,  or  mathematics  reasoning. 

Who  Is  This  Child73 

USUALLY  .   .  . 

.  This  is  an  intell  ge:  t  child  who  fails  at  school. 

.  This  is  the  child  wh<    at  school  age  r^ads  "on"  for  "no",  writes  41 

for  14,  p  for  d  or  q  for  o,  and  can't  remember  the  sequence  ot 

letters  that  make  up  a  word. 
.  This  is  the  child  who  loses  her  homework,  misplaces  her  book, 

doesn't  know  what  day  it  is,  or  what  year,  or  what  season. 
.  This  is  the  child  who  calls  breakfast  "lunch"  .   .  .  who  is 

confused  by  "yesterday",  "today",  and  "tomorrow",  the  child 

whose  timing  is  always  off. 


Excerpted  from  Plain  Talk  About  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Division  of  Scientific  and 
Public  Information,  Plain  Talk  Scries,  19/9. 
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FREQUENTLY  .   .  . 

.  This  is  the  child  who  can't  picture  things  in  his  mind,  woo  can't 

visualize  or  remember  what  he  sees. 
.  This  is  the  quiet  child  who  bothers  nobody  in  the  classroom  but 

does  not  learn. 

.  This  is  the  older  child  whose  language  comes  out  jumbled,  who 
stops  and  starts  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  or  an  _dea  .   .  . 
who  talks  about  hopsitals,  aminals,  and  emenies. 

SOMETIMES   .   .  . 

.  This  is  the  child  who  can  add  and  multiply  but  not  subtract  or 
divide   .   •    .  who  can  do  math  in  his  head  but  can't  write  it 
down. 

.  This  is  the  child  who  skips  words,  omits  them,  or  adds  them  when 
he  is  reading  aloud. 

Specific  Problem  Areas 

The  organization  of  this  booklet  will  enable  teachers  to  consider 
classroom  accommodations  appropriate  for  all  learning  disabled  students, 
as  well  as  those  tailored  to  certain  ^^JJJS-  educational  problem  areas. 
Specific  problem  areas  have  been  prioritized  in  terms  of  their  significance 
for  classroom  learning.     Table  1  summarizes  the  specific  problem  areas  which 
frequently  impair  the  ID  students  abilitv  to  (1)  receive  or  profit  from 
classroom  instruction,  and  (2)  demonstrate  knowledge  or  skill  through  class- 
room performance 


TABLE  1 

SPECIFIC  PKoBI  FM   \KK\S   IMPAIRING  ID  SIL'DhM'b  LLARN  t  V> 


Problems  Related  to 

Problems  Related  to 

Receiving  Instruction 

Demonstrating  Performance 

1. 

Visual  Perception  probit^s 

1.    Written/Motor  Expression 

2 

Auditory  Perception  pioblems 

prol 

3. 

fine  Motor  problems 

Verba             ssion  problems 

U. 

Organizational  problems 

For  example,  consider  Paul's  problem  area.     Paul  is  a  tvelve  y* ar  old 
boy  who  might  be  described  as  a  scatter-brain.     He  never  scenes  to  bt   able  to 
put  his  hands  on  what  he  is  looking  for,  and  he  alwavs  ce« ns  ro  ne  looking 
for  something.     His  problems  begin  in  the  morning  when  he  cannot  find  his 
hair  brush,  shoes,  or  books.     When  he  gets  to  school  he  cannot  locate  his 
homework,  or  he  forgot  his  notebook,  pencil  or  paper,  or  he  picked  up  the 
wrong  book.    His  locker  looks  like  the  aftermath  of  a  serious  tornado  and  is 
garnished  by  molding  food  from  lunches  he  remembered  to  bring  but  forgot  he 
orought.     His  grades  are  low  because  he  often  fails  to  turn  in  homework  not 
knowing  when  it  was  due,  or  because  of  sloppiness  and  disorganization.  Paul 
wants  to  do  well  and  gets  frustrated  when  he  is  unprepared  (which  is  often). 
He  is  amazed  at  people  who  can  get  so  many  things  done  because  he  is  often 
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confused  about  the  tasks  befoie  him.     He  is  losing  his  self  confidence  as  a 
result  of   the  annoyance  he  produces  in  those  who  expect  him  to  succeed  and 
improve. 

It  is  clear  that  Paul  has  far  reaching  organizational  problems  which 
seriously  jeopardize  school  adjustment  and  success.    Thus,  in  considering 
accommodations  for  Paul  it        important  to  review  suggestions  specific  for 
organizational  problems,  as  well  as  those  suitable  for  all  LD  students. 
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/Obspi vable  Classroom  Behavior  in  Specific  Problem  Areas/ 

Students  with  learning  disabilities  often  reflect  their  specific 
problems  in  everyday  classroom  behavior.     By  attending  to  these  observable 
behaviors,  the  regular  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  consider  classroom 
accommodations  which  can  be  helpful.    However,  conferencing  with  the 
student's  special  education  teacher  is  strongly  ac'vised  in  order  to  further 
delineate  specific  problems  affecting  classroom  work. 

Following  are  observable  classroom  behaviors  which  often  accompany 
specific  problem  areas. 

I.     PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION 


/Visual  Perception  Problems/ 

•  Frequently  loses  place  when  reading  or  copying 

•  Has  trouble  discriminating  similar  shapes,  letters,  words 

•  Does  not  enjoy  pictures,  slides,  or  books 

«  Has  difficulty  reading  and  copying  accurately  from  blackboard 

•  Shows  signs  of  eye  strain,  e.g.,  squinting,  blinking,  holding 

head  close  to  page 

•  Has  trouble  following  written  directions  from  board  or  printed 

page 

•  Works  slowly  on  printed  assignments  or  tests 

•  Displays  poor  sight  vocabulary 

•  May  use  fingers  to  keep  place  while  reading 

•  Skips  words  or  reverses  words  when  reading  aloud 

•  Cannot  visualize  things  in  mind 

•  Demonstrates  erratic  spelling  or  incorrect  letter  sequences 

•  Does  not  notice  details  on  pictures,  maps,  photographs 

•  Confused  by  worksheets  containing  a  great  deal  of  visual  stimuli 

•  Has  difficulty  remembering  what  is  seen 

»  May  whisper  to  self  while  working  with  visual  material 


/Audito_ry  Perception  Problems/ 

•  Has  trouble  distinguishing  fine  differences  between  sounds, 

and  words,  e.g  ,  d-t,  pin-pen 

»  Loses  interest  or  concentration  during  lectures 

•  Has  difficulty  following  a  series  of  oral  directions 

•  Cannot  accurately  record  notes  from  oral  presentations 

•  Displays  poor  receptive  vocabulary 

•  Repeats  what  is  told  before  acting  or  responaing 

•  Often  repeats  the  same  question 

•  Asks  questions  about  oral  directions  and  facts  previously  given 

•  May  watch  the  speaker's  face  intently  or  lean  forward 

toward  the  speaker 

•  Does  not  enjoy  listening  to  records  or  rhythmic  activities 

•  Becomes  irritated  by  extraneous  noise 

•  Has  difficulty  learning  and  applying  phonic  rules 

•  May  have  difficulty  remembering  what  is  heard 
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/Fine  Motor  Problems/ 


•  Displays  poor  handwriting,  including  difficulty  forming 

letters  and  numbers 

•  Has  difficulty  in  activities  requiring  cutting  or  pasting 

•  Finds  it  hard  to  trace  or  color  within  the  given  borders 

•  Has  trouble  with  speed  and  neatness  in  taking  notes 

•  Shows  fatigue  and  restlessness  during  writing  or  drawing  tasks 

•  Handwritten  work  often  appears  sloppy  and  disorganized 

•  Has  difficulty  manipulating  or  using  small  objects  and 

tools,  e,g.,  nuts  and  bolts,  screwdrivers,  puzzle  pieces 

•  Usually  works  slowly  in  completing  written  work 

•  Has  trouble  making  straight  lines  to  connect  points,  natch 

answers  or  label  maps 

•  Is  clumsy  with  tasks  requiring  sorting,  cutting,  ett_. 

•  Displays  poor  copying  skills 


•  Demonstrates  poor  organization  of  work  on  paper 

•  Frequently  misplaces  books,  pencils,  homework,  etc 

•  Becomes  disoriented  during  confusing  situations  such  as  fire 

drills,  assemblies,  etc. 

•  Is  easily  distracted  by  extraneous  stimuli  and  is  often  off  task 

•  Has  difficulty  getting  started  on  assigned  activities 

•  Has  difficulty  distinguishing  main  Ideas  from  details 

•  Has  trouble  developing  an  outline 

•  H?s  trouble  making  choices  and  identifying  priorities 

•  Loses  track  of  time,  tends  to  get  disoriented  when  moving 

from  place  to  place 

•  Always  seems  to  be  doing  tilings  at  the  last  minute 

•  Has  a  "messv"  desk,  locker,  or  notebook 

•  frequently  [ory,ets  assignments,  directions,  schedules 

•  Has  difficulty  adjusting  to  changes  in  rout7no 


/Organizational  Problems/ 
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II.     PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  DEMONSTRATING  PERFORMANCE 
I  Written/Motor  Expression  Problems/ 

•  Has  difficulty  writing  answers  on  paper,  but  may  be  able  to 

give  correct  answe  s  orally 

•  Wri      n  vocabulary  is  much  weaker  than  spoken  vocabulc,r\ 

•  Handwritten  work  may  appear  sloppy  and  disorganized 

•  Has  difficulty  shading  in  answers  on  score  sheets 

•  Written  ideas  and  concepts  are  usually  stronger  than  writing 

mechanics,  e.g.,  spelling,  syntax,  vocabulary  level 

•  Has  trouble  writing  a  sentence  with  a  complete  thought 

•  Demonstrates  poor  spelling  skills 

•  Tet,ts  better  on  objective  tests  than  test:;  whi(_h  require 

writing,  e.g.,  essays,  definitions 

•  Frequently  does  not  complete  written  assignments 


•  Does  not  enjoy  discussionb,  oral  presentations,  or  reading  aloud 

•  Has  dirficulty  explaining  self  clearly  and  coherently 

•  Displays  poor  speech,  e.g.,  articulation,  fluency,  expressiveness 

•  Is  unable  to  vocalize  thought  rapidly 

•  Uses  slant;  or  colloquial  t^rrns  instead  ot  more  precise  words 

•  Spoken  vocabulary  is  much  weaker  than  written  vocabulary 

•  Is  reluctant  to  volunteer  ideas  or  respond  verball>  to  questions 

•  Remarks,  when  made,  are  often  irrelevant,  confusing,  or  inaccurate 

•  Appears  to  be  uncomfortable  speaking  in  a  group 

•  Has  difficulty  recalling  a  word  he/she  wants  to 

•  Uses  grammatically  incorrect  ^enten^es 


/Verbal  Expression  Prcblems/ 
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/Suggested  Proiess  for  Using  This  pooklet/ 

The  present  booklt t  contains  180  separa-e  cldssruom  accommodations 
listed  under  Delivery  of   Instructi  »n  and  81  accommodations  under  Student 
Performance.     Accommodations  are  identified  by  (a)  problem  area  in  relation 
to  (b)  instructional  subject  or  perf ormarce^  ^i  tuat ion ~.    Understanding  the 
multiple  demands  upon  the  regular  teacher'?  time,  we  encourage  practical  use 
of  this  booklet.     In  our  view,   the  most  practical  and  time-efficient  use  of 
the  booklet  is  in  relation  to  a  particular  mamstreamed  student.    While  the 
booklet  ran  be  re^J  in  its  entirety  ior  general  information  It  will  only 
become  of  rral  value  when  used  by  or  with  an  individual  teacher  matched  to  a 
specific  student. 

To  facilitate  effective  use  of  the  booklet,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
following  process  DC  useo.  (whethei   initiated  by  special  education  teachei  s 
who  consult  with  regular  teachers  or  by  regular  teachers  on  their  own)- 

1.  Review  the  individual  student's  strengths  and  problems  as 
observed  in  the  cegular  classroom. 

2.  Consider  the  student's  (a)  problem  area,  and  (b)  the 
int  «-i  uctioncil  subject  and/or  performance  situation,  and 
decide  on  oarts  of  the  booklet  which  are  pertinent. 

Table  2  provides  a  ,',rid  which  matches  the  student  problem 
area  to  the  subject  or  situation      Using  .able  2  as  a  guide 
note  an>  specific  problem  areas  and  read  sugsested  accommoda- 
tions foi   instructional  subjects  and  performance  situations 
of  relevance 

For  example,  Michelle  presents  fine  motor  problems  while 
Leceiving  Instruction  in  All  Subjects  and  shows  written/ 
motor  problems  in  Demonstrating  perfornance.  Michelle's 
teacher  should  then  be  sure  to  review  accommodations  in 
those  areas. 

3.  In  addition  to  reading  accommodations  which  match  to  specific 
problem  areas,  review  accommodations  listed  in  "All  LD"  areas 
(marked  with  a  ★  in  Table  2). 

It  Is  recorame       1  ^hat  the  "Checklist  of  Reasonable  Classroom  Accommoda- 
tions" on  pp.   lb-1  used  as  pertinent  sub-sections  of   the  booklet  are 
reviewed  tor  an  inoi     dual  student.     The  thecklist  summarizes  all  strategies 
and  accommodations,  and  provides  a  quick  reference  to  the  over, ill  ornaniza- 
tlon  ot   the  booklet.     Appendix  C  contains  the  same  checklist  which  can  be 
removed  and  photocopied  for  Individual  student  use. 
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TABLE  2 


Classroom  Accommodations  Matching  Grid 


PROBLEM  AREA 


4 


ALL  L  D 

★ 

f  i 

15 

WRITTEN  MOTOR 

VLRHAI 

9 
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/CHECKLIST  OF  REASONABLE  _C  LASS  ROOM  ACCOMMODATION 

DELIVERS  Oh  INSTRUCTION 


I       /ALL  L  D  / 

Mult isensory 

  6. 

Relevant  material 

"Hand • -On" 

7 

Frequent  r e view /re-petition 

Modify  format 

 8 

11  St  rue  Cure 

Staple         complex  formats 

9 

Use  of  clues/hints 

Small ,  sequential  steps 

_  10 

Use  o*  webs /diagrams 

II       /VISUAL  PERCEPTION  PROB' ^MS/ 

A      All  Su 

bjects 

  11 

Concise,  clear  written 

  M 

Clear  copy 

d 1 rec  t  ions 

  12 

Taped  material 

  *2 

Close  seating 

  13 

Color  coding 

  *3 

Write  clearly 

  14 

Vlsual/clues/f lags 

•u 

Verbal  w/vlsual 

  15 

Primary  t>pe 

Visual  focussing  aids 

 16 

Copy  of  lecture  notes 

 c*6 

Oral  directions 

  17 

Actlvit)  worksheets 

 c*7 

Buddy  reader 

  18 

Near  to  far  copying 

 c*8 

Peer  notetaker 

  19 

Correct  notes  w/model 

r  - 

 c*9 

Sun  key  points 

  20 

Teach  to  copy 'proof read 

 10 

Reduced  visual  distractions 

 21 

Highlighted  texts 

* 

l 

B  Reading/Literature 

,  1 

; 

 *1 

Color  highlighting 

—  *9 

abel  objects 

!  i 

Intro  new  vocabulary 

  10 

Divide  multisyllables 

i 

*3 

Use  of  index  card 

11 

Illustrate  vocabulary 

 *4 

Purpose  for  reading 

12 

Chart  of  missed  words 

  *b 

Reading  pairs 

1 3 

I 
I 

  *6 

Comprehension  discussions 

14 

Reading/disc us*lon  groups 

* 

  *7 

Discuss  written  responses 

Color  code  vowel 'pat  terns 

! 

  *8 

Peer  reading  aloud 

16 

Use  of  context 

f 

C  Spelll 

ng/Wrtttng 

  5 

Learning  partners 

____  *1 

Post  misspelled  words 

 6 

Discuss /post  synonyms 

Misspelled  word  notebook1* 

7 

i 

'  

  3 

Lse  of  Journal 

8 

Spelling  requests 

  U 

Story  dlctatior 

9 

Spelling/reading  coordination 

D      Mat  h 

Verbalize  steps 

•6 

Exchange  worksheets 

kc\  wordi 

Spacing/cut  outs  for 

Distinguish  oprrati^ns 

worksheets 

•3 

8 

ManipLlatlves 

Group  opera  iuns 

Computation  aids 

*<> 

Alert  to  operations 

10 

fraction  circles 

Studies  'b>ctcr>,  j> 

Perlndu  pjmm 

Teafh  book  format 

^>  jmru!  r  '  Zf  i  q  lie  q  t  i  ^tt; 

  b 

Adapt  text 

Fe.U'w 

h 

Re]  Uble  uroup 

9 
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1 1 1       /AtDITOFO   PERCEPTION  PROBLEMS / 
A      Ail  Subjects 

  *1      *io  distraction  ".ear ing 

.  *2      Short  oral  csirecti^ns 

  *3     Oral  with  vritten  directions 

Student  repeats  directicns 

*5      Alert  to  directions 
  *6      Talk  slower 

*7      Varv  voice  tone  &  pitcw 


B  Reading/Literature 

  1      Outline  of  lecture 

  2      Listening  center 


Spell  ing'Wr  it  Ing 

  *1       Pictures  written 

_  2  Group  words  wltr  sane  visual 
"  patterns 


*8  Wuie*"  v^rk  area 

*9  Nev  points  on  hoard 

*10  Notetaker 

•11  Sumu/.rize  with  visuals 

*12  Visual  with  auditory 

13  Circulate  end  assist 

li  Give  copv  of  notes 

15  Teach  students  to  lister 


Visual  <>  motor  wltl 

presentat  ion 
Strifes  visual  phc.u 

pattern 

Word  families 


oral 


Math 

*  1      Visual  cue 

*2      Example  on  worksheet 


Social  Studied   " _ience 
*1      Walt  time 


Dictation 

Make  dli ticnaries 


^r°riar?  s°lvi"'8  sequence 
Manipulatl  «/es  ^  svnibols 
Flasn  cards 


worksheet  guide  with  film 


/FINE  MOTOR  PROBLEMS/ 


Ml  Subjects 

*1      Model  ^ood   iand.'"it  l^g 
*2      Adjust  expectatlLrs 
_     *3      Paper  placement 

  Teach  era&ing 

_      5      Few  v.opvlnK  activities 


b  Appropriate  writing 

7  Pedjt  k   -riting  requiretnenr 

8  Spacing  of  letters 
c9  NotetaKer 

ciO  Student  t/pe*- 


B      Rea  dlng/iltc rat  ure 
1      Y»ord  bank 


Spelling/Writing 

*1      Turpose  of  good  handwriting 
*2      TalV   thrnu^h  letter  f^rnatiur 

3  Everv  other  line 

4  Tnn6ltion  from  print  to  tvJrhiv 
cj      Charr  of   letter  formatj  " 


Ml.11  paper  vertical] 

V'dal   Studies/ S<_  I_en_<  e 
 1       Modi  f  V  map 1 1  ha  rr  w~ rk 


Manipulatives 


Color  baseline 
Tracirfe 

Start  h  end  point 

i  arpe  inntnr  vritin* 

ax  Ivities 
Directional  rues 

r.raph  paper 
<~al  c  uiatt.  r 
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/ORGANIZATIONAL  PROBLEMS / 

A      All  Subjects 

  *1      Daily  routine 

  *2      Work  area  clear 

  *3      Homework  recording 

 *£*      Samples  of  finished  product 

  *5      Review  and  3umnarii. 

  *6      Workbook  pages  cne  at  a  time 

  *7      Factual         abstract  questions 

  8      Homework  assignments  posted  in 

same  place 
Liar  of  all  assignments  given 


Explain  change  in  routine 

List  steps  for  assignment 

Uncluttered  worksheets 

Timeframe  for  long  term  assign 
ments 

Proredure  fT  finished  work 


B      Peading/l i terat  ure 
1      Stud'  guioe 


S^e ] 1 in^/Uri  t ing 

1  P r ewr iting  activity 

2  Sequence  witn  •  <  trir  = 

j      Ouide  f  r>r  structuring  writing 

*      5turv  starter 

5      c  roup  writes  stor^ 


15  Time  to  organize 

16  Snort  &  simple  directions 

17  Colors  for  each  boo* 

cover 

18  Notebook  witn  dividers 

19  Choice  o     cwo  ootions  ^ 

many 

20  Cue  to  .inferential  t^ink- 
ll  Page  answers  on 

22  List  of  materials  needed 

2  3  SQ3P 

24  Block  worksheets 

25  Clock  face  for  due  tine 

26  Review  notes  daily 

27  Teac*  aboreviat ions 

28  ^tftaking  using  web 

or  outline 


Teach  outlining 
Purpose  of  reaoin^ 


Criteria  for  content  S 

mechanics 
Topic  sentence  &  cetails 

Structur*   fnr  reports 

Incluae  question  in 

answer 
Ise  margins 

Number  answer  sheet* 


Math 


Lasv  ^    hard  rrotlens 


Fc  Id  sr-jth  paper 


So.  ia,  St  udles/Sv lenre 

1  St jd     guide  questiors 

2  Divided  pagp  notetakng 

3  Not°  Ke\  points 


Lse  abbreviation-, 
Preview  text  for  lecture 
Pe^al1  new  infcrmation 


V  i      ^OTiLP  _Af_  JMMt/.  Al_I  ONI  '  (Lse  space  t  <.  specif-   ad  j  i  1 1  ^Pa  ■  r  e  c  lasrendatums  } 
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SUDANI  PtRtORNUM  I   I  V  4RMM. 


★ 

  2 

Allow  explanation 

  i 

Addf  tJc-in  B-pp-rt 

lse  o*  miStake1- 

 _Hai 

"Budd,"  s  ste"^ 

_l<tw 

Peer  tu'.^1 

 b 

Instructional  panes 

Volunteers/ai-es 

  6 

Lhartir^  progress 

 Kd> 

Co^pe  rat  We  *  earning 

7 

Multi-modal  tesronse 

1TTEN  EXPRESSION  P?jBLFv; 

Skip  lines  ifi  dra  t 

*1 

Aliov  nore  t  iTie 

  12 

Oral  repcrts 

Lse  of  shrrt  arswer^ 

 n 

Answer  fewer  questions 

Phrase s         sentence  =. 

1* 

Ber1  ce  writing  re,^i  re"*>"ts 

Stress  acc^racv 

'3 

Cneck  wore  oi  calculatcr 

Class  tltat  to  vorr 

1* 

Iistraction  'ree  work  ared 

*f 

Specific  feedback 

  r 

"•cuff    original  tas" 

Specific  feedsa^c 

i 

Proo'reac:  draft 

*S 

Che:k  with  a  a  Jtl 

i^ 

Journal  s 

*<* 

Use  pictures  with  w«-itten  y '  d.tt 

Al^-student  respor^t  <~ards 

—  *1C 

Proofreading  cieckiist 

Tape  answers 

v  k?AJ.  EXPRESSION  P^t  BLEMS 

  *1 

Extra  time  tc  answer 

Rat<=-  oral  reports 

Pint 

Q 

All-student  rest  i«-st  <"ar:K 

*  1 

Nott-s  with  oral  report 

I'l 

'   (       »c  qutstif  -r 

Visual  with  oral  re-.rt 

11 

_  *3 

Head  s  i  '  en  1 1      ■+  trail 

«» ,  *  ti  fir  .rai    r .  7 1  r  t 

ST-all  fcrcup  dis'-ussi  r 

Pr  t^s 

Ti*ae  limit  or>  cral  re[:ris 

_  1m 

..-iltc-   insl»a-     '  rrla, 

*      -t*    *f  a 
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ST '  Db\l  PERFORMANCE 

~l  * 

  *8 

fe.  w^rds 

*1 

Kevie*  bet ^ re  t  p  s  t 

q 

Ktao  test  to  f  t  jde  T*t 

*z 

'-ssiin;  questions 

  10 

Str-aii  grojp  testing 

*3 

Freq  jent  q  ilzzes 

S ho rr  tests 

Credit  tor  ail  participation 

 12 

Avoid  "p°r"  quizzes 

•5 

L  *  t  i  rae  d  tests 

S_irx/ev  test 

*6 

Test  objectives 

— 

Partial  credit 

*7 

Test  sarae  as  teaching  -neth  -d 

15 

Open  booV  tests 

II  /WRITES 

EXFR£SSION  PRCB1  E><S' 

_  *5 

Allow  webs /diagrams 

*1 

Tests  with  less  writi^ 

Outline  's     paragraph  fons 

*3 

Write  on  test 

Accept  print  or  cursive 

  7 

8 

Test  format  Bane  as  teach- 
ing fornat 
Manipalat  ives 

Grade  content  vs  r*cbanics 

 c9 

Oral  exams 

u,  EXPRFSSIO\  PRPBuEMi  ' 

•1 

drawings  witn  verbal  respcr.se 

6 

Tape  answers 

Allow  adequate  t im< 
Manipulations  with  vrfc 


3      Orai  answers  in  different 
set  t  i ng 

c6      Alternative  response  mode 


STl  D"  NT  PFREORM\NCL  STANDARDIZED 


*i       Infer-  nf   tlnp  a' mttei 

Index  card  tr.  nl-.r* 
Monitor  f^r  correct  wa>  - 


Read  all  choices  ^ 

seiect 
Orient   t»  t^st  f^mat 

Assist  O"  test  mechanics 

Te^t   in  sraali  grnjp 

Reduce  an^ let . 
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DELIVERY  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  Delivery  of  Instruction  chapter  is  diviced  into  fiv'e  "lajor  sections. 
The  first,  General  Strategies  for  All  Students  with  Learning  Dj -^hilities , 
is  baced  on  gene-^1  learning  principles  found  repeatedly  in  a  review  of  the 
literature.    These  strategies  are  beneficial  for  all  Lb  students,  regardless 
of  their  specific  learning  problems  or  grade  level.     However,  because  the 
application  is  necessarily  different  for  eleir^ntary  and  secondary  students, 
an  example  is  givei.  for  each  setting 

The  next  four  sections  include  accommodations  for  students  with 
problems  in  (1)  visual  perception,   (2)  auditory  perception,   (3)   fine  mo'or 
skills,  and  (A)  organizational  skills.    Each  section  has  an  identi  al  format, 
with  sub-sections  for  accommodations  that  relate  to      (a)  subject  areas, 
(b)  reading/literature,  <c)  spelling/writing,  (d)  math,  and  (e'l  social 
studies/science.     Since  a  student's  weakness  ma>  cause  marked  difficulty  in 
the  regular  classroom,  teaching  accommodations  are  organized  so  as  to  prevent 
or  circumvent  failures  resulting  from  such  weaknesses      Accommodations  which 
circumvent,  i.e.,  by-pass  or  avoid,  the  weakness  are  indicated  with  a  C  in 
the  left  margin.     All  other  accommodations  are  intended  to  help  the  student 
by  utilizing  strengths  along  wi  th  the  weakness. 

Listed  first  in  each  sub-section  are  these  accommodations  rated  by 
teacners  and  experts  as  "highly  reasonable"  for  tne  regular  classroom,  tnese 
*tl  marked  by  an  asterisk(*) 
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/General  Strategies  for  All  Students  with  Li 


.earning  Disability s / 


Stntegy  1  -  Use  as  many  of  the  senses  (seeing,  hearing,  touching,  smelling, 
tasting)  as  possible  to  present  information  to  students.    The  use  of  a 
combination  of  these  senses  is  moat  often  superior  to  a  single  sensory 
approach.    Many  excellent  sudiovinual  materials  are  available  to  support  a 
multisensory  approach. 


Elementary  Example      After  reading  a  story  or  novel  in 
class,  ask  students  to  analyze  character  traits  through 
discussion,  acting,  and  writing  experiences.    The  charac- 
ters could  maintain  their  original  personality  traits, 
but  be  set  in  new,  modern  day  situations. 

Secondary  Example:     Following  a  unit  on  advertisements 
and  commercials,  ask  students  to  develop  a  media  campaign 
to  promote  awareness  of  some  relevant  issue  such  as  vandal- 
ism in  schools,  truancy,  or  the  merits  of  a  dress  code. 
After  students  have  researched  the  facts,  encourage  them 
to  be  creative  in  developing  flyers  and  posters,  radio  and 
television  scripts  for  commercials,  or  newspaper/magazine 
articles  and  advertisements  that  reflect  their  point  of 
view.    Ask  students  to  present  their  project?  to  the  class 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their  persuasion. 


Stntegy  2  -  Learning  disabled  students  benefit  from  "hands-on"  learning 
experiences.    Use  manipulative  materials  whenever  possible  to  introduce  new 
concepts  and  information.    Manlpul stives  si low  student  to  be  more  actively 
involved  in  s  task,  increase  student  motivstlon,  and  provide  a  concrete 
experience  to  reinforce  lesrnlng. 


Elementary  Example.    When  teaching  the  suffix  er  and  est, 
ask  the  students  to  locate  common  classroom  objects  (chalk, 
pencils,  books,  etc.)  and  order  them  by  size,  length, 
weight 

small,  smaller,  smallest 
short,  shorter,  shortest 

Secondary  Example:    The  specific  vocabulary  of  botany  will 
have  nore  meaning  for  students  when  the  teacher  can  demon- 
strate flower  part?  by  assembling  a  plastic  model.  Students 
may  then  examine  a  flower's  structure  for  themselves  using 
real  flowers. 
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Strategy  3  -  When  using  the  same  printed  materials  for  the  entire  class, 
modify  the  format  for  learning  disabled  students. 

Elementary  Example.     Divide  math  worksheets  by  fold- 
ing or  cutting  into  iovs  or  sections  so  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  worksheet  is  visible  at  one  time. 

Secondary  Example .    By  using  a  large  index  card, 
students  can  "block  out"  one  column  of  print  in  a 
textbook  while  reading  the  other  column 

Strategy  4  -  Use  the  sane  forost  for  worksheets  until  all  the  students 
recognize  it.    Once  the  format  is  mastered,  you  can  introduce  a  new  format 
gradually  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  directions  or  task.    Continue  to 
introduce  fresh  formats  only  after  the  previous  ones  are  readily  recognized. 

Elementary  Example'     begin  with  a  simple  format  in 
w'i  ~ch  students  choose  from  two  answers  at  the  end  of 
each  line.    Gradually  increase  the  number  of  choices 
at  the  end  of  each  lint.    Then  you  may  introduce  a 
format  that  requires  the  students  to  choose  answers 
from  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  cornplpte  che 
lines  below. 


—  <- 
---(-- 
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Secondary  Example:     Begin  with  a  format  that  asks 
students  to  fill  in  the  sentence  blanks  from  a  list- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  page.     Next,  move  to  rhocsing 
the  correct  word  from  the  listing  for  sentences 
written  in  paragraph  form 

i  :  r—  "  l 
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Elementary  Example:    When  introducing  the  vowel  combina- 
tion ea,  do  not  include  words  with  all  the  variant  sounds 
at  once.    In  context,  teach  words  that  have  the  e  sound 
(beat,  heap),  then  words  that  have  the  e  aound  (head, 
weather),  then  words  with  the  a  (great,  steak).    At  each 
step,  students  need  to  participate  in  listening,  speaking 
reading,  and  writing  activities  that  give  them  opportun- 
ities to  apply  new  knowledge. 

Secondary  Example:    Teach  students  to  write  compositions 
through  the  completion  of  several  smaller  tasks.  First 
students  discuss,  then  list  or  web,  their  main  ideas  and 
important  subpoints.    Writing  the  first  draft,  students 
concentrate  on  getting  their  ideas  on  the  paper.  The 
second  draft  is  a  refinement  of  content.    Students  should 
make  the  revisions  necessary  to  communicate  their  ideas 
clearly.    Spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  mechanics  of 
language  should  be  addressed  during  the  next  draft. 
After  proofreading,  a  final  copy  is  written.  Teacher 
feedback  should  be  given  at  each  step. 


Strategy^  -  Preaent  infoniation  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  relevant  to  the 
students.    Learning  will  be  more  effective  if  it  is  related  to  students' 
knowledge,  experience,  and  interests.    Students  «nust  realize  the  importance 
of  learning  for  real  life  success. 

Elementary,  F sample:    Word  problems  that  use  students' 
names  in  realistic  problem  solving  situations  demonstrate 
the  relevance  of  learning  to  students.    Example-  Lisa 
i-  going  to  King*  Dominion  with  her  Girl  scout  Troop. 
The  trip  costs  $12,  and  she  wants  $8  for  spending  money. 
He1-  allowance  is  $4  a  week.    How  many  w^eks  must  she  save 
her  allowance  to  afford  the  trip7 


Secondary  Example      Learning  new  vocabulary  has  special 
meaning  to  students  when  they  realize  the  necessity  or 
knowing  it  to  obtain  a  driver's  license.  gfet  a  job,  or 
make  a  catalog  purchase      Creating  an  interesting  exper- 
ience in  association  with  new  words  adds  relevance,  e.g. 
using  a  microscope  to  classify  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary  rocks. 
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Strategy  7  -  Learning  disabled  students  need  many  opportunities  to  recall  and 
review  new  concepts  and  skills.    Forgetting  occurs  qu'ckly  aftei  the  initial 
stage  of  learning.     Therefore,  frequent  review  and  rept  '   ion  activities  oust 
be  presented  at  first.    Gradually  increase  the  time  inte.     Is  between  prac- 
tice activities  to  improve  long  term  retention.    Practice      ould  be  provided 
through  a  number  of  different  sensory  formats. 

Elementary  Example:     When  teaching  basic  math  fact 
review  should  be  daily  in  the  beginning.     It  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  oral  drill,  flashcards, 
worksheets,  games,  or  computers.     Once  mastery  has  taken 
place,  review  can  be  scheduled  at  decreasing  intervals 
(weekly,  monthly,  yearlv). 

becondary  Example*     In  a  unit  on  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, significant  inventors  and  their  cont » ibutions  mav 
be  reviewed  throughout  the  entire  unit.     Tne  format  for 
review  should  be  vailed.     Teachers  ma>  use  discussion, 
filling  in  the  blank  exercises  on  an  overhead  with  the 
entire  class,  true/false  worksheets,  and/or  oral  ('rill. 
Major  points  of  the  unit  should  be  reviewed  and  related 
to  subsequent  units.     Students  may  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop oral  or  written  reports  on  inventors  or  inventions 
of  special  interest. 

Strategy  8  -  Learning  disabled  students  need  structure.  Many  lack  the  in- 
ternal structure  needed  to  organize  themselves  independently.  The  teacher 
must  provide  external  structure  for  the  student. 

Elementary  Example:     Before  beginning  an  art  project,  the 
teacher  may  display  several  finished  projects  oi  varying 
quality  pointing  out  the  strong  points  or  each.  Earh 
step  should  be  demonstrated  and  listed  on  the  board. 
After  materials  are  distributed,  the  teacher  can  walk 
around  the  room  while  students  work  to  give  support  and 
assistance  as  needed 

S e c o n d a ry  c x a rop  1  e      In  proceeding  with  a  lesson,  the 
teacher  can      review  the  previous  lesson(s),  explain  what 
todav's  lesson  is  about  and  how  it  relates  to  previous 
lessons,  write  ''ey  points  on  the  board  during  the  lecture, 
and  allow  time  at  *"he  end  of  the  period  U-  summarize  the 
lts*;on  and  ask  for  questions 

Strategy  9  -  Give  learning  disabled  students  appropriatt   clues  or  hints  for 
reraeiflbering  new  information.     These  memory  aids  should  not  overload  the 
student  by  requiring  them  to  remember  something  extra,     uradually  these 
clues  should  be  phased  out  as  the  student  demonstrates  mastery. 
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Elementary  Example.     Primary  teachers  often  have  students 
who  confuse  b  with  d.    By  printing — 
on  their  worksheets,  students  have  a 
ready  reference.    As  the  confusion 

lessens,  the  reference  can  be  posted  in  the  classroom 
instead  of  written  on  individual  worksheets. 


Secondary  Example:     For  students  that  have  diff-culty 
distinguishing   between  synonyms  and  antonyms,  tf 11  them 
synonyms  mean  the  same  and  both  begin  with  s. 


Strategy  10  -  Use  webs  . r  similar  diagrams  on  the  board  tc  show  the  relation- 
ship among  ideas  and  to  jrganize  ideas. 


Eleme  tary  Exa>  pie 


ENGLISH  WEB 


Wiui  is  thx  jdfMKsinn  i/jj/x'i  tn  Kim's  Dominion 


Dad  will  charge  m\  ne*  bike 


!  reallv  gol  a  charge  oul  of  thai 


chaj  ge 


Plug  in  the  flashlight  (o  charge  the  batteries 


The  police  will  charge  the  man  with  robbery 


The  -'-unded  elephant  chdrged  the  hunter 


SCTENC  t  "  EB 
I  j fc  -if  a  Frog 

tadpole  ~] 


adult 
frog 
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/Students  with  Visual  Perception  Problems"/ 


Accommodations  for  All  Subject  Areas 

*    1.     Give  the  learning  disabled  child  the  clearest  copy  „f  tf.e 
clearest  copy  of  dittoed  worksheets.     Depending  on  the 
particular  machine,  sometimes  the  first,  middle,  or  last 
copv  runs  better  than  the  others.     Avoid  worn  out  masters 
that  produce  a  light  or  fuzzy  copy.    Photocopying  is 
preferable,  when  available 


2  Make  sure  students  are  seated  closf  to  the  teachei ,  hoard, 
or  work  area.  When  independent  activity  centers  are  used, 
permit  students  to  work  at  the  center  rather  than  at  their 
desks . 

3  Make  an  effort  to  write  clearly  and  neatly  on  th*  board 
and  on  worksheets 

4.  Try  to  always  give  verbal  information  or  exolaiation  along 
with  a  visual  presentation 

5.  Divide  worksheets  physically  by  cutting,  folding,  drawing 
lines,  or  blocking  out  with  a  large  index  card,  .he  portion 
of  the  sheet  not  being  focused  on  at  the  moment  Particular 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences  <_an  be  isolated  by  cutting  - 
"window     In  an  index  card      Students  may  gradually 
assume  this  resronsihi 1 t t ,   for  themselves. 


C  *  6. 
C  *  7 


Give  directions  or. 


'  y- 


Have  a  '  budd/*  lcad  the  directions  from  the  board  or  work- 
sheet to  the  student 


AUow  a  peer  with  good  notetaking  skills  to  use  carbon 
paper  when  material  has  to  be  copied  from  the  b>;»rd.  The 
copy  can  be  given  to  :he  learning  disabled  student.  Note 
taker  paper  ma>  be  available   for  ttiis  purpose.  Check 
with  your  principal  and/or  the  instructional  materials 
catalog 

Summarize  the  key  points  0£   y0ul   iess0n  at  the  end  of  the 
period  to  make  ^ure  students  have  recorded  important 
rv  t  e  1 1  a  1 . 


~S  -4 
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10.  Give  the  students  worksheets  that  have  few  distracting 
pictures  or  designs  and  that  have  few  problems  or  ques- 
tions to  complete.  This  need  not  eliminate  the  use  of 
commercially  prepared  material  If  a  worksheet  is  too 
"busy",  try  using  one  of  the  "blocking"  (cutting,  fold- 
ing, color  coding,  covering)  or  "windowing"  techniques 
suggested  in  Strategy  #5. 

11.  Condense  lengthy  written  directions  by  writing  them  in 
brief  steps      Pictures  or  diagrams  may  be  added  tc  pro- 
vide clarity.     Allow  time  for  students  to  ask  questions 
about  written  directions. 

12.  Taped  textbooks,  lectures,  and  assignments  can  be  very 
valiable.    However,  the  extra  time,  effort,  and  support 
required  lowers  the  reasonableness  of  t.  -  accommodation. 
It  may  be  an  excellent  way  to  use  aides,  volunteers,  and 
student  helpers.     English  or  drama  departments  in  secon- 
dary schools  may  be  able  to  help.     Establish  a  listening 
center  with  headsets  so  that  students  can  read  along  with 
a  recording.     New  words  can  be  more  readily  learned  and 
familiar  words  reinforced. 

13.  Write  the  directions  in  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of 
the  worksheet  when  making  charts  and  learning  center  activ- 
ities.    Use  the  same  color  to  write  the  directions  on  all 
teacher-made  mateiials.    On  duplicated  worksheets,  direc- 
tions can  be  made  to  stand  out  by  using  all  capitals  or 
italics  and  underlining,  highlighting  or  boxing  the  direc- 
tions. 

14.  Use  visual  clues  or  "flags"  tt.  draw  attention  to  important 
points,  questions,  directions  or  steps      For  example.    *  . 

A  ,       *  ,     P    ,     O   «  or  other  distinctive  symbols 

15.  Use  a  primary  typewriter  for  preparing  dittoes,  wnen  avail- 
able 

16.  Elect  to  make  a  copy  of  your  lecture  notes  for  learning  dis- 
abled st    -nts  to  follow  during  the  oral  presentation 

17.  Use  activity  worksheets  to  avoid  problems  associated  with 
copying.  The  copying  of  information  shcuid  uc  int induced 
gradually. 

18.  Promote  copying  accuracy  by  first  allowing  learning  disabled 
students  to  copy  from  r  paper  on  their  desk  instead  of  the 
board.     Whe...  they  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  copy  from 
a  paper  on  the  desk,  have  thtui  copy  from  the  board  by  seat- 
ing them  in  the  front.    Later  the  student  can  be  moved 
further  from  the  board. 
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Allow  students  t.«  .urrtct  >heir  note*  dv  .,sxn«  another 
student's  accurate  notes       it  -      K  ben.'f lcial  to  allow 
the  two  students  involved  to  r«  vieu  the  notes  orallv 

T<arh  students  how  to  Lopv  and  proofread  what  th<  v  ropv 

-  aside  i  few  textbooks  which  , an  he  repeatedly  used  bv 
n.  students.  Highlight  ruin  P,r  ions  so  th«  scudtnt  Joes 
no-  have  to  r»  ad  thn  entire       ipt«  r 


Read :  i  n^/_L_i_t  t  rat  u  re 


1st  color  l.mhlightttv,  on  worksheet   to  cue    the  student  to 
important  words  and  ton^epts      stud,  "is  can  learn  to  do 
th_,   F,,r  ttomselvs        t*  ey  heronr  hitter  able  *o  identify 
i^pt  rt  mt  vord,  md  iuncepts 

Intmdiut  new     ,  abularv   in  <  .-rtext  be  I  ore  a  realm*  assign- 
or      Mve   itudenls  amp  It   npportwntv   to  discuss  new  words 
inri  t*  use  tin'  in  original   btnten<  e        ^he  sentences  nay 
be  recorded  on  the  hoard  or  chart   paper  t<  r  future  ref  rei.ee. 


'How  .tddents  t  ~i 
•  rule  reading 


'.se  an  ind 


t  c  ki  vp  thf  i  r  p  lact 

«.ut  i<uj\  tr>>m  tard 


Set  i  purnos,  tor  h  riding  issi^nt  Sf.dtnt,  should 
und.rstmd  that  vou  road  di'firentl.  lor  dx'fcr.nt  purposes 
'skimmm*  to  Ket  a  feener.l  -verview  is  different  f  rorr  read- 
ing  for  pleas'  <-■■    ■■■.'  ■■ 


locate  specific   in  fomat  ion  )  . 


Pair  students  togcrhe-r  fox   readir,,  assignments      Ihe,  mav 
ta.e  turns  reading      oUd  to  e^ach  other  or  Just  oae  student 
ran  rea 1 


L-.c  discussion  activities  often,  allowing  the  students  to 
relate  tn  the    .torv  witn  their  ou,,  personal  c>>^rn-nces 
This  method  will  he'o  the  student   to  understand  storv  con- 
i«pt     far  better  th^n  writing  answers  to  questions  at  the 
eno  of   the   storv      Tne  guide  questions,   from  the  text  or 
teener  s  paide    ran  serve  as  the  basis  for  >m.r  discussion 

Plscuss  in  class  their  written  answers  tc  questions  'earn- 
ing dmahled  students  may  ne-d  e  lari  f  Ration  of  important 
points  and  a  chance  to  se<    the  rctatlanship  between  indi- 
vidual que^inns/answers,  as  well  as  the  general  concept  he- 
ing  studied. 

Ask  .lass  rnemher«    to  take  tuns  reading  aloud  while    the  LD 
students   follow  .long  if   the    reidahilitv   of  the  text   is  too 
M«tn  for  students 
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9.    Teach  sight  words  by  attaching  labels  to  common  classroom 
objects  such  as  wall,  tabic,  books,  etc       ( ELEMENTAL Y) 

10      Divide  hard  words  by  syllables  on  worksheets  to  help 

students  decode  phonetic  words  on  their  own      <>r  vou  ra> 
substitute  an  easier  word  for  the  diffi  uit  word 

11.    Use  pictures  or  ask  students  to  illustrate  new  \ocabalarv 
Occasionally  allow  students  U   pantonine  the  words  for  the 
other  students  to  identify. 

12      Make  a  class  chart  of  commonl J  confused  words  (compete, 
couiplete,  was,  saw)      Use  then  in  sentences  and  give  a 
pictorial  representation,  if  possible. 

13.     Give  the  students  an  out  lint        Mrt  or  blank  *eh  to  fill 

in  during  class  presentations  \  bt^ry  structure  'hart  is 
a  goou  example . 
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civile  tl.    ,  1  iss  mtc  ;m0  -r  tl         , roups  aiur  intrtc-cing 
ti».  LvuraJl  d^u-rm-nt      ^nh"  ,  n  |,  ^roup  a  sw.  ifu  por- 
-irn  of  tbe  t._  <t  fir  re  «Jn<      \tter  tnt\  alio*  ta;n  ^r.-u;- 
t     record  ttieir  ansver-  tu  s[mfi.   qaesti.n-  Ihe-a 
.in  vers  He  shared  ia  a  whok   .las,  discussion.  A-k 

students  to  explain  now  thtir  spttifit  pirtion  of  tht.  d^t 
lciates  to  the  whole  as  .i^nment      Tht   answers  for  rath 
groups'   questions  can  be  dupj  i.  atud  f  >r  Latn  th^  ,*_rber 

Dior  codt  tht   vov.el   patterns  «>J  wr-r^s  in  context  on  wory- 

sntet-*  anJ  im.   board       i  r  LEVi-A  I  ) 

Stres,  the  importance  c<J   usin.   t"t     onto^t  to  unsrstind  :ht 

ntani^^  of  unfamiliar  uords 


b£>_L_l  li  n^/  *_ri  t  mfc 

*  1      Post  L.-nncnlj  misspelled  words  on  an  ta.tl  or  r,i  i^t   pane  r 

f   i  student   reference.     Bi  side  ea  J.  word,  'Titi   it   in  a 
sentence  or  give  a  pictorial  clue-  so  students  rr>a\    jsu  this 
reference  immediately      Highlight  or  underline,  th"  word  xn 
the  sentence?  so  it  is  easily  sighted      You  mav  want  to  write 
the  ~ords  cm   large  index  cards  so  your   i 1st  can  stay  alpnabot- 
ical  and  be  filed  easily 

*  2.     Ask  students   to  keep  individaal  notebooks  ot  words  misspelled 

on  assignments      Again,  add  sentence  or  picture  clues. 
Students  nay  periodically  quiz  cacti  other  from  their  lists 

3      have  students  write  in  a  journal  daily.     This  neea  not  be  a 

time  consuming  venture.     Perhaps  5-10  minut- s  can  be  set  aside 
at  the  heginnmg  or  end  of  the  day  or  class  period  Students 
na\  want  to  share  their  thoughts  from  the  journal  and  use  them 
as  topics  for  writirg  assignments 

Allow  the  student  to  dutate  their  stories  into  a  tape  recorder 
This  can  be  done  wi,  >  or  without  a  brie!   written  outline. 

5       Arrange  for  studerts  to  work  as  partners  to  develop  stories 
for  writing  assignments      Request  the  ID  student's  partner 
record,   to  cnahU   the  Lb  student   to  be  creative  without  hting 
frustrated  uv   the  "*?chani«-s  n{  writing      hncourag*    the  partners 
to  read  the  story  aloud  to  each  other  to  aid  tne  revision 
pr<  -ess 

h      Help  studcats  to  mal- e  their  afrits  m'->r*>   interesting  bv 

discu^sin^  ana  posting  svnjnvns  for  overworked  woHs  sin  h  as 
nice,   ran,  grta:,  made,  wex  rd 

7  A.sk  studtnts  to  brainstorm  a  list  of  words  that  rcla'e  to  the 
subject  of  a  particular  ^la;s  writing  assignment.  Post  these 
words  on  tht   hoard  or  i  <hirt   for  studcrt   n  fcr«Mir<  , 
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9. 

Math* 
*  1 


*  1 


*  h 


Allow  students  to  ask  you  hov  to  spell  words,     leach  them 
to  keep  d  piece  of  paper  at  their  desk  so  you  may  write 
requested  words  for  them.     Perhaps  a  good  speller  may  be 
appointed  the  "human  dictionary"  or  "super  speller"  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  basis  to  help  students. 

Coordina."  students'  weekly  spelling  Mst  with  their  pnonics/ 
reading  lessons.     For  instance,  all  of  a  student's  word?  may 
contain  ou  since  that  is  being  introduced  in  reading 
(ELL1ENTARY) 


rnco»irage  students  to  verbalize  the  steps  involved  in  solv- 
ing a  problem  as  they  work  through  it  on  paper. 

Give  practite  in  reaning  word  problems  just  to  identify  the 
kev  words  determining  the  operation  needed  to  solve  the 
problem      For  example,  "how  many  books  does  Jane  have  lef t  '" 
Make  a  Hit  of  these  kev  words  for  student  reference. 

Distinguish  clearly  each  operation  on  worksheets  that  ha</e 
a  nixture  of  or -rational  problems.     For  example,  bv  drawing 
a  circle  around  the  addition  Problems,  anJ  a  square  around 
tfie  n-ultipl  icavion  problems,  by  color  "nding  the  mathematical 
svmbnls      +s  red,  -s  blue 

Group  problems  bv  the  operational  process  to  be  used  when 
making  mixed  problem  worksheets.     initially,  ' 
it  mav  be  helpful  to  prepare  students  for  ^  j~ 

worksheets  ,Jlth  mixed  problems  by  placing  - 
different  operations  on  separate  pages,  t  — 

e  g      y  on  one  nage ,  -  on  second  page  ■  _«_ 

Altrt  students  t     the  importance  of  paying  ' lose  attention 
to  the  signs  of  operation  on  randomlv  rrixec   problem  work- 
sheets, e.g.,  In  the  written  directions,  write  WATCH  7> " 
SIGNS' 

Fxchantfe  practice  worksheets  with  another  teacher,  gi ^inV 
*  ach  douole  materials  withiut  double  work.     If   thtf  borrowed 
•vrksnects  contain  some  problems  inappropriate  for  ones 
-.i  •KtK.'Vti  ^ ,  sirply    iuii     the  appropriate  pr^slc^s  L.  lC,I  - 
t«  ling  »r   ->ome  other  distinguishing  method 

SpKt   t  rohlems  farther  apart  with  fewer  pt     page  on  ntwlv 
Drt.pired  workshtets      Op  older  worksheets ,  provide  a  l  ivit 
<,neet  with  a  lu'  o-.t  so  that  onl\  one  orobler*)  i1*  visible  at 
i  time. 

Usf  -<ar  i  p..  I  at  ivt  s  whenever  possible  to  ielp  students  "see" 
the  enneep-  ,  e.g   ,   chips,   straws,  cne<~kers  or  othr  r  s'j^h 
c  o-intors 
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Allow  students  to  use  ro-rcputcitional  alas  sacti  .is  number 
lines,  Lin,nt(»ra,  and  operational  computat unrti 


I s«  circles  initially  to  dt-^nstratc  parts  at  the  whole 
-ner  'earning  fractions  Parts  of  a  circle  do  not  look 
iiKe  the  whole  as  do  parts  of  a  square  or  rectangle, 


S  5£i^L^Ji^i4i^Z_S  <-  i  en  c  e 
*  1 

papers . 


Pause  periodically  during  an  oral  presentation  to  isk  for 
questions  and  Aive  students  a  chanre  tc  add  notes  to  th-ir 


SunEarUe  at  the  end  M  the  lecture  and  encourage  students 
to  ask  questions  about  what  t^ev  -yy  ha/*   «  isstd  in  t^eir 


note 


wiev  tne  notes  fro"i  the  pr^  /n»us  lesson  before  beginning 
a  new  presentation 

Teach  tne  book   fornat   to  students       f-e'iew  the  t^ble  rjf 
contents,   index,  glossary   etc..  t>  r,ake  ^ure     tudents  krmw 
how  to  jse  the  parts  of  t^e  book. 

I,,V,J  LD  students  3  trade  hook  or  textb->..k  written  on  a 
lower  reading  level  or  with  iarcce  print  whenever  possible, 
tie  sure  to  include  the  students  in  class  discussions 
Allow  the  stjdent",  to  use   the  Sook  ar  r.r«ie  A  f  tho-v  str.>r«^ly 
oh]e-t   to  using  a  different  Hook  in  -><,h-ol 

,lSM'n  tht  l'}  ^t-'dent  L3  a  reliable  w  rk  ^r-ap  in  lal  si  ua~ 
ticns 
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/Students  wt th  Auditory  Perception  Problems/ 


Accommodations  for  All  Subject  Areas 

*  1.     Seat  students  in  a  location  wnere  sound  is  clear.  a^oid 

seating  near  distracting  sounds  or  noises 

*  2.    Keep  oral  directions  short  and  siaiple.     Give  one  step  direc- 

tions at  first.  Gradually  increase  to  two  step  airtctions, 
etc . 


*  3.    Accompany  oral  directions  with  written  directions  List 

them  sequentially  using  vocabulary  appropriate  for  the 
students . 

*  4.     Ask  students  to  paraphrase  )our  oral  directions.     Call  u^ jn 

different  group  members  to  do  this. 

*  5.    Alert  the  student4?  when  you  are  giving  directions  by  setting 

the  stage  (e.g.,  "This  is  important.     I'll  give  you  the  direc- 
tions now").     Additional  help  can  be  provided  through  alert- 
ing an  individual  student  through  eye  contact,  positioning 
toward  student,  or  a  gentle  touch. 

*  6.     Be  conscious  of  your  rate  of  speech.     Talk  at  a  slower  rate 

if  students  indicate  thev  are  having  difficulty  staying  with 
yo«i. 

*  7.    Assist  students  to  "stay  with  you'   dining  instruction  by  using 

gestures  and  changes  in  the  tone  and  pitch  of  /cur  voice 

*  8      Allow  the  students  to  move  to  a  quiet  place  in  the  -lassrjnn 

to  do  their  independent  work 

*  9      Virile  key  points  on  the  board  for  students  to  cn"»   for  study- 

ing during  a  lecture  of  oral  presentation 

*  10.     Allow  a  friend  to  use  carbon  Paper  to  take  notes  f<'r  <i  learn- 

ing disatned  student  during  a  le-ture      This  ilic^s  the 
special  student  to  concentrate  on  listening.     After  the 
lecture,  the  student  can  add  to  the  note^  his  friend  to'>k  frr 
hin 

*  11      Summarizi   the  kev  Joints  of  your  lesson  will  a  visual   pi ^p 

fvZ  instant  e,  after  a  ks^nn,  use  the  nvrerhead  ,  rojectoi   to  ic 
a  sitnplt   -frt^heet  together       This  worksheet  r.av  utilize  a  fill 
in  the  blank,  irur/faKe.  or  ijlUpin     hrlrc   fV>mt.     Tn<'  l  »i  dii" , 
dltt'j  worVshet  r  ~>  >r  nav  n  <t   v.coip.ii'y  ti*    >m>\>  » 'i<"  ici 
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M  INHHO 


Tr>  t  visu.l  amb   ijii-turvb,  rhotoyraptw,  uMrts, 

Hlr*.,  -ilr  trip,,  overheads)  wit'  rjdit.  r-  pn.ser.rat  ions'. 
Mans  i.idiowsual  materials  an  awilablt  upon  rt  quest  fron 
the  '-chooi  nedii  center 

'ir'Llate  about  the  rot>m,  lnron^pitu-'uslv  repeat  ing  di  ret  - 
tins  to  cnuse  that  rued  them      Assign  a  buddv  to  repeat 
directions. 

Take  nocts  /our-elf  or  assign  a  stiJent  to  take  notes  on  the 
board,  chart  paper,  overtead,  or  d.tto  master  during  class 
discussions      This  frees  the  ID  '-tudents  CD  concentrate  on 
listening      Allow  Mc  class  to  copy  the  notes  at   the  end  of 
the  period,  or  run  copies  from  the  ditto  master  for  students 
who  need  then 

TPd-h  students  how  to  listen      Err^hajize  tV  mp<  rtarce  of 
correct   listening  posture,  eve  contact  witn  the  speak*  r,  re- 
mmjl  of  dKtrd.tors,  and  t»c  intent   to  rtnenlvr 


Keadin^/Litg  rature 

1.  Prepare  students  *or  listening  bv  jiving  then  an  outline  to 
follow  and  fill  m  during  class  presentations  The  outline 
..in  be  presented  on  the  hoard,  overhead  m   individual  hardout 

2  Set  up  an  audiovisual  center  with  headsets  to  reinfo^o  listen- 
ing skills  through  high  interest  visual  nateriais.  For  example, 
cissetto-book  or  til. is  trip-cassette  kits.  Stories  with  repeti- 
tious words  or  phrases  nav  be  used 

"5      Break  up  your  oral  presentations  with  visual  or  rooter  activities. 
It   is  difficult   for  a  student  with  auditcrv  problems  to  sit 
passively   listening  for  an  entire  period 

■i.     rrrphasize  the  visual  pattern  when  teaching  phonic  s  and  give 
students  practice  in  associating  the  visual  pattern  with  its 
.or responding  auditorv  component.     This  may  be  accomplished 
bv  teaching  the  syllabication  rules  so  students  can  recognize 
sv  liable  patterns   in  words  and  use  them  -ilong  with  the  context 
to  determine  pronunciation  and  meaning.     For  example,  "The  hat 
fit  his  head  well."    "I  hate  when  mom  has  liver  for  Cvc 
dinne-  '*     (ELEMENTARY)  evet 

3      Teach  -^ew  vocabulary  through  word  families  which  have  similar 
visual  components,  e  g   ,   rent,  bent,  dent,  sent       ( FI  tMLNTARY) 


Sgil  linger  itip^ 

*  1  Allow  ptudtnts  *o  use  pi<  fores  when  writing  stories  Or  give 
the  students  a  story  title,  isk  thnm  t -  draw  a  picture  first, 
then  wr^te  the  story 
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2  Emphasize  words  with  similar  visual  patterns  ir  spelling 
For  instance,  one  week's  words  r.av  all  have  z",t,  a  t  onsonant 
tinal  t.  pattern  (made,  take ,  b lame ,  pale)      Point  out  the 
pattern  b\  underlining  or  color  Lading      Perhaps  a  sptliing 
series  that  utilizes  this  method  ui   introducing  new  words 
can  be  located. 

3  Use  dictation  to  reinforce  spelling  of  phonetic ail\  regular 
words  as  mentioned  abo\t       This  can  be  a  teacher-directed 
activity  or  students  can  be  paired,  taking  turns  dictating  to 
each  other.     The  activity  can  De  used  for  oral     r  written  drill . 

A.    Promote  the  use  of  personal  and  class  dictionaries  to  stimulate 
wuids  and  ideas  for  writing  (see  pafte  14,   items  1  and  2) 


Math. 

*  1      When  reading  w3rd  problems  aloud  tc  students,  gwe  then  a 

vibual  cue  fnart  or  graph  the  problen  on  Lhe  board,  rewrite 
it  si^Jv,  use  nanipulatives.  or  allow  them  to  draw  a  picture 

*  2.     Show  an  example  of  how  the  problems  are  to  be  solved  at  the 

top  of  worksheets.     Another  option  is  to  complete  the  first 
problem  or  two  with  the  students  before  they  complete  the  o^gt 
independent ly 

*  3      Make  a  basic  problem  solving  sequence  chart  to  post   in  the  room. 

For  example,  #1  -  read  the  problem,  82  -  identify  key  wordb, 
#3  -  identify  the  operation,  f'4  -  write  the  number  sentence, 
fib  -  solve  tne  problem. 

*  k      Have  students  use  manipulative  materials  first.     Then  ask  the  i 

to  use  the  mathematical  symbols  to  record  the  concrete  exper- 
ience.    For  example      Give  students  chips  to  illusfate  a  set 
of  four  and  a  set  of  five.     The  students 
'  =  \     count  the  chips  in  both  sets  and  make  a 

^     '     new  set  of  nine.    On  their  paper,  they 
th^n  write  4+5=9. 

5.     Limit  the  use  of  strictly  oral  drills.     For  example,  rhe  use  of 
Hash  cards  with  a  verbal  drill  will  enhance  effectiveness 

Sociai.  S tudlii s/Sclence 

*  1.     Provide  ample  "wait  time"  for  students  having  difficulty  answer- 

ing questions.  Give  a  partial  sentence,  gesture,  or  visual  aid 
as  a  cl«e,  if  necessary. 

2      Give  studerts  a  worksheet  to  follow  along  with  a  fPnstrip  or 
film.     Stop  the  film  at  appropriate  points  to  allow  students 
to  fill  in  the  "orksheet.    This  will  break  up  the  listening 
activity  into  shorter  segments.    Summarize  the  film  at  its 
conclusion  so  studerts  oo  not  lose  sense  of  the  whole 

3.    Use  a  film  or  filtnatrip  to  provide  an  overview  when  intro- 
ducing new  jwterial.     It  can  be  shown  again  at  the  end  of 
the  unit  to  'annwuize. 
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/Students  with  Fine  Motor  Prob 1 ems / 


Accommodation-  _tor_All  Subject  Areas 


1      Strive  to  sat  a  good  handwriting  example      \  teacher's 
own  handwriting  serves  as  a  model  for  students'  writing 

2.    Adjust  your  expectations  for  fine  motor  attivities  to 

match  students*  best  efforts,  e  g  ,  handwriting,  cutting, 
colcing,  pasting,  assembling. 


J. 
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Place  the  piper  to  be  copied  directly  at  the  top  of  the 
students'  papei  rather  than  to  one  side  or  the  other  w^«n 
copying  is  necessarv. 

leach  students  how  to  eiase  and  make  correctiors  without  be- 
ginning over  each  time.    This  is  a  nu«or  matter  that  can  make 
a  big  difference  <-  the  appearance  of  a  student's  paper. 
Students  may  be  able  to  eliminate  unclear,  distracting 
erasures  b*    ising  erasable  pens. 

Minimis  copying  activities  by  providing  the  information  ^ 
activities  on  worksheets  or  handouts      Introduce  copying 
exercises  slowi>,  gradual'y  lengthening  the  amount  of  material 
to  he  copied 

Lncourage  students  to  use  the  appropriate  writing  materials 
Distance  between  lines  on  writing  paper  can  be  varied  to 
match  student  ability  level  (lor  instance,  move  fm«r  wide 
lines  to  narrow  lines).     Discourage  the  use  of  stubbv  pencils 
or  pencils  that  require  a  great  d.al  of  pressure  to  produce 
dark  marks 

Assign  follow-up  activities  that  reduce  the  students'  writing 
requirement      Paired  talking  activities,  cooperative  s>mall 
group  assignments,  short  answer  activity  sheets,  and  instruc- 
tional games  all  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  review 
skills  and  knowledge  without  requiring  lengthy  written  answers. 

Insist  that  sho^t  letters  (a,c)  take  up  one  full  space  on 
lined  paper  ana    hat  tall  letters  (d,h)  and  long  letters  (p,g) 
take  up  two  full  spaces  in  primary  grades  (ELEMENTARY) 

Allow  a  ^ieer  with  good  notetaking  skills  to  use  carbun  paper 
to  make  an  extra  set  of  notes  for  r  LD  student 

tntourage  students  to  acquire  typing  skills  and  to  type  home- 
work assignments 
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Read  i  ng/ Li  terat  ure 

1.    Establish  a  routine  for  having  students  ente r  n«.  w  ,o- 
cabularv  into  a  "word  bann."  on  indo>   cards      (  arls  can 
be  color  coded  for  different   subjects      l.ivt  student1" 
opportunities  to  use  these   ^ards  to  remplite  skills 
activities,  e  g  ,  Ask  students  to  use  the  cards  for 
clas>ifying  activities,  matching   mtonvns  or  s\nonvms,  ir 
identify!  ig  parts  of  speech. 

2      Allow  students  occasionallv  to  use  mampulatives  for 

composing  words  or  sentences  "M  may  us.'  letter  pu/zlt. 
pieces  or  cubes  from  <-ommerical  materials.     (FLEMLNT*P\  J 


Spell  lng/Wrl ting 


lelp  students  to  understand  the  importance   of  good  hand- 
writing.    Show  examples  of  how  ri^nt  an-,wurs  ray  h*.  marked 
wrong  because  of  poor  letter   formation       Help  students  to 
understand  that  good  Handwriting  is  a  communication  skill 
that  allows  others  to  understand  their  written  Ideas  and 
tnought  s . 

Encourage  students  tn  talk  through  the  formation  ot  letttrs 
For  example,   the   letter  m  -  "Start  at  tiit   d<it   3nd  move  down 
to  fill   up  one  spare,  move  back  up  almost   tc    the  dot,  *»ake 
one  homp,  move  back  up  line3  and  make  one  more  hump." 
(ELEMENTARY ) 


Allow  students  to  write  on  jverv  other  Km  »f 


paper 


Demonstrate  the  transition  from  manuscript  t"  «  »rsivf  letter- 
ing      (hi  EM£NT\RY) 


hat    ho!  Jnjal 


5      Provide  a  reference  chart  of   Utter   formations  winch  he  taped 
ti  the  student's  desk  or  folder 


(>      Color  the  baseline  on  younger  students'   paper  in  ■»  sh  >de 
contrasting  to  the  ink  tine  a  on  the  paper       (hl,tMV  M  ARi ) 

7       Introduce  new  letter  turmitions  bv  providing  -ian\  opportunities 
for  tracing      GraduaHy  fade  the  clues  f  cj  r  t  tacing      (i  LrMr  NTARY) 


8,     owe  students   1  starting  point  and  an  rndmg  poi  it  on  lined 

iper  by  rarking  ,    dot  or  line   at  tbt    jrpropriar*   p  tint      St  irt 
x^g  points  may  be  colored    ,rten  ('»t  )   and  »jnduv  points   n  d 
(SToP).  (tUMi-NTA^Y) 
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9  uivc"  students  practice  forming  letters  using  large  rotor 
activities  For  example  writing  in  the  air  moving  the 
wholt  arm,  writing  very  largo  letters  on  the  board,  u  iting 
on  a  "magic  sljte"  Teachers  may  have  to  provide  a  model 
for  these  activities  so  students  are  not  reinforcing  in- 
correct letter  formation  (ELEMENTARY) 

10.    L'se  directional  arrows  on  practice  worksheets  in  handwriting. 
,'EI  EMEMARY) 


Turn  lned  paper  vertically  to  help  students  organize  math 
problems.    This  will  help  keep  the  ones,  tens,  and  Hundreds 
places  lined  up  correctly. 

Lse  large  graph  paper  if  turning  the  pap-r  verticall>  does 
not  correct  the  problem.     One  numeral  can  be  written  in  each 
square,     gradually  'uke  the  transition  to  regular  piper 

Allow  a  student  to  use  a  calculator  for  drill  practice  oi  the 
basic  mat1  facts.  Test  the  acquisition  of  skills  through  the 
use  of   flash  cards 


bocial  Stu die s/Srience 

1      Modify  instructional  materials  that  involve    <":ne  motor  skills 
(e.g  ,  filling  m  charts,  maps,  diagrams),  bv  using 
sharp,  colored  pencils  instead  of  crayons  or  wide  magic 
markers,   (b;  providing  more  spare  for  ecler  or  labelling, 
(c)  allowing  extra  time  for  completion,   (d)  using  blocking 
technique   to  facilitate  neatness,   i.e.,  set  an  index  <~ard 
at  bo-ders  to  prevent  going  out  ^f  bounds. 

index  card 
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/Students  with  Organizational  Problems/ 

Acconpodations  for  All  Subject  Areas 

*  1.     Establish  a  daily  routine  in  your  classroom.     The  dail) 

schedule  should  be  recorded  on  the  board.    This  consistency 
is  veiy  important  for  LD  students. 

*  2.     Make  sure  the  student's  work  area  is  clear  of  any  un- 

necessary material  which  may  serve  to  distract  the  student. 
The  student  should  gradually  accept  this  responsibility. 

*  3      Ask  students  to  use  an  assignment  book,  calendar*  or  set 

aside  a  special  page  of  their  notebook  for  recording  home- 
work. Initially,  the  teacher  may  record  assignments.  The 
students  should  gradually  assume  this  responsibility. 

*  4.     Display  samples  of  finished  products  along  with  the  directions 

and  materials  needed  for  assigned  projects.     Walk  around  the 
room  as  the  students  begin  working  to  give  guidance  where 
needed. 

*  5.     Allow  time        the  beginning  of  the  period  to  review  previous 

knowledge  in  relationship  to  the  present  lesron.  Similarly 
allow  time  a*,  the  end  of  the  period  to  summarize  the  lesson 
and  encourage  students  to  ask  questions. 

*  6.     Give  students  who  will  benefit  pages  from  their  workbook  one 

at  a  time  insteaa  of  the  entire  workbook. 

*  7      Ask  the  factual  questions  first  in  a  discussion.     Then  pro- 

ceed to  inferemial  questioning,  since  abstract  thinking  is 
usually  more  difficult. 

8.  Consistently  post  hcnework  assignments  on  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  board.     Giv<_  students  time  to  copy  the  assignments 
and  ask  questions. 

9.  Maintain  t  master  list  of  all  inclass  and  homework  assignments 
for  student  to  check  periodically.     This  master  list  ran  be 
posted  in  the  room  or  kept  in  a  file  tolder  available  to 
students 

10.     Prepare  students  for  a  change  in  the  dail)  routine  by  explain- 
ing the  unusual  ci rcumstance  fully  ~o  students  krow  what  to 
expect . 

11      List  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  a  particular  assignment  se- 
quentially on  the  board  or  paper  for  the  student's  reference. 
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12.  Avoid  cluttered,  crowded  worksheets 

13.  Post  the  due  date  for  long-term  assignments  and  give  a  time- 
frame  for  completing  the  various  parts  of  the  assignment.  A 
calendar  may  be  useful  as  a  visual  planning  tool. 

14      Establish  a  standard  procedure  in  your  classroom  to  prevent 
misplacement  of  completed  assignments.     Have  students  place 
completed  assignments  in  specific  extent  area  folders,  trays 
or  in  a  specified  section  of  their  notebook. 

15.  Provide  a  regular  time,  daily  or  weekly,  to  clean  desks  and 
storage  areas. 

16.  *ep  directions  short  and  simple.    Write  them  on  the  board  or 
on  a  piece  of  pa^er  so  the  student  can  tefer  to  then  when 
needed . 

17.  Encourage  students  to  distinguish  tneir  textbooks  by  using 
different  color  covers  or  cover  stickers. 

18.  Have  students  use  a  3-ring  notebooK  with  dividers  for  each  sub- 
ject.    Encourage  the  removal  of  unnecessary  papers  periodically. 
Notebooks  should  be  checked  periodically  to  help  nwintain 
organization 

19.  Assist  the  student  in  making  choices  by  gradually  increasing 
opportunities  for  options.    For  example,  offer  a  limited 
choice  between  two  options  before  expecting  students  to  decide 
among  multiple  choices. 

20.  Use  asterisks  or  circles  to  distinguish  written  questions  re- 
quiring an  implied  fact  from  literal  questions  requiring  a 
stated  fact.     This  will  help  students  to  avoid  wasting  time 
trving  to  find  an  exact  answer  in  the  book  and  cue  them  to  use 
inferential  thinking. 

21  Write  the  .ext  page  number  as  a  reference  for  questions  with 
stated  answers  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  question. 

22  Provide  or  help  the  student  develop  a  self-checklist  of  materials 
needed  for  class 

23.    Teach  students  an  organized  approach  to  reading,  such  as  the 

SQjR  studv  method,  S  (survey)  refers  to  quickly  reading  the  sub- 
headings,  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph,  and  picture  cap- 
tions to  get  an  overview.     Q  (question)  refers  to  changing  the 
subtitles  and  sentences  into  questions.     (R)   indicates  reading 
to  answer  the  questions,  rPw_al_l_infl  the  material  by  answering 
the  questions,  tnen  tp  iewing  by  writing  or  reciting  the  major 
points  of  the  p;issar,e. 
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24.  Block,  cut,  or  fold  worksheets,  as  suggested  for  students 
with  visual  problems  (see  p.  9).    Likewise,  color  eotdlng, 
highlighting,  underlining,  and  boxing  techniques  may  help 
students  focus  their  attention  on  the  task. 

25.  Us.e  •  clock  face,  drawn  on  an  index  card  to  help  younger 
students  know  when  a  particular  assignment  must  be  completed. 
(ELEMENTARY) 

26.  Stress  the  iwx>rtanc*  of  a  daily  review  of  class  notes.  This 
Is  not  only  «  good  study  Method  but  gives  students  a  chance 
to  fill  in  missing  information  or  rewrite  confusing  informa- 
tion.   Any  questions  that  arise  from  the  review  can  be  asked 
the  next  day.  (SECONDARY) 

27.  Teach  abbreviations  and  shorthand  for  taking  notes  during  a 
lecture.    For  example, 


28.    Give  atudents  a  blank  web,  chare,  or  outline  to  use  for  note- 
taking.    Thla  will  organise  the  information  for  studying  and 
follow-up  assignments. 

Reading/Literature: 

1.  Provide  students  with  a  study  guide  for  novels  and  units. 

2.  Teach  students  to  outline. 

3.  Provide  students  with  a  purpose  for  reading.     It  Is  helpful  f 


atudents  to  understand  we  read  differently  for  different  pur- 
poses (to  answer  a  specific  question,  to  locate  Information,  < 
for  pleasure) • 


Spelling/Writing: 

1.  Provide  a  pict  <re(s) ,  title,  topic  sentence,  or  another  pre- 
wrlting  activity  .  -    Hp  students  begin  a  creative  story.  Give 
students  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  idea  and  jot  down 
key  words  before  writing, 

2.  Cut  up  comic  strips  to  help  students  organize  ideas  for  writing. 


Students  may  be  given  the  strips  to  sequence  in  the  proper  story 
order.     These  "an  serve  as  a  guide  for  writing. 


w/  for  with 
w/o  for  without 
&  for  and 


e.g.  for  example 
lap.  for  Important 
fdg.  for  finding 
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3-    Give  students  a  guide  for  structuring  creative  writing 
stories  by  providing  an  organizational  format.  For 
example,  the  student  would  fill  in  the  following  bl"  *s 
before  beginning  to  write 


"The  story  t/Jtes  place 


setting 

is 


major  character  trait 

First  happens.  Next 

event 

 happens."  etc 


4  Give  older  students  a  story  starter  (first  part  of  a  story) 
to  read  before  they  are  asked  to  write  the  story  conclusion 

5.  Group  students  together  to  write  a  round  robin  story.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  an  assigned  portion  of  the  whole 
story.     One  student  may  act  as  the  recorder. 

6      Guide  students'  writing  by  giving  them  specification  or 
criteria  sheets  for  the  content  and  mechanics  of  written 
assignments.    These  would  be  valuable  proofreading  tools  for 
students . 

7.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  developing  a  topic  sentence,  then 
sentences  of  supporting  detail  when  writing  paragraphs. 

8.  Provide  a  structure  for  writing  reports  or  research  papers  by 
giving  the  class  an  ottline  of  headings  and  subheadings  to  guide 
their  paragraph  development. 

9      Ask  students  to  initially  include  the  wording  of  the  question 
1..  their  sentence  answers 


Sample  Question      Why  did  Mrs.  Smith  lie  to  the  police0 
Sample  Answer      Mrb.  Smith  lied  to  the  police  because  she 
thought  her  brother  was  guilty 

10.     Ask  older  students  to  use  the  beginning  margin  line  printed  on 
notebooK  filler  paper  as  a  guide.     If  necessary,  ajk  them  to 
draw  their  own  ending  margin  line  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  paper      Younger  elementary  students  may  need  to  draw  or 
have  drawn  for  them,  similar  margin  lines  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper 

11       Have  students  prenunber  their  answer  sheets  to  assure  accurate 
matching  of  answers  to  question  numbers. 
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Begin  with  the  easiest  problems  and  add  the  harder  problems 
In  a  progressive  order  on  worksheets.     For  example: 

Is  easier  than  -^g  since  the  first  step  of  the 
blem  Is  easier.     11-9  is 
easier  than  17-8. 

Fold  or  divide  math  paper  into  fourths,  sixths,  eighths,  etc 
Place  one  problem  per  box. 


12  M  |     4X  V     ^  ( 


Social  Studies/Science. 


Give  students  study  guide  questions  or  other  advance  organizers 
for  reading  assignments 

Teach  students  hov  to  use  the  divided  page  method  of  note  taking. 
To  begin,  students  divide  a  sheet  of  dated  notebook  paper 
lengthwise  Into  thirds  by  folding.    On  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  paper,  students  write  key  concepts  In  a  word  or  short  phrase. 
The  center  section  Is  used  to  record  Important  subpolnts  or 
supporting  detail  relating  to  each  key  concept.     The  right  hand 
side  is  used  to  write  a  brief  summary  of  the  notes  on  the  page. 


When  studying,  students  refold  the 
paper  on  the  fold  line  so  that  their 
notes  are  on  the  outside.     The  student 
reads  the  key  point,  then  tries  to 
recall  the  Important  supporting  data. 
To  check  himself,  he  turns  to  the 
other  side  of  his  notes. 


Help  the  students*  to  understand  that  their  notes  should  serve 
as  a  study  guide.    It  is  important  that  they  write  the  key 
points  down,  not  *.hat  they  write  every  word  said  In  a  lecture 

Teach  students  to  use  ab^rf viatlons  for  note  taking.  It  may 
be  helpful  to  post  abbreviations  for  specific  subject  matter 
vocabulary. 

Ask  students  to  preview  the  text  pages  pertine.it  to  your  next 
lecture  the  right  before.     The  preview  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  SQ-jR  method  (see  p.  28),  or  simply  by  skimming  the 
material.    This  way  the  student  will  be  ready  for  the  lecture 
and  more  apt  to  recognize  important  points  when  mentioned 

Give  students  plenty  of  opportunity  to  recall  new  informa- 
tion.   Learning  Is  promoted  when  students  spend  more  time 
actively  recalling  than  rereadirg 
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STl'DLNT  PtWORMANCE 


The  Student  Performance  chapter  focussc-  on  two  -iajor  areas,  student 
performance  for  learning  and  student  performance  for  testing,     in  an 
academic  setting,  students  are  asked  to  respond  during  learning  (teacher's 
delivery  of   Instruction)  and  In  testing  situations.     It  is  helpful  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  In  order  to  enhance  the  student's  chance  for 
success 

For  our  purposes,  student  performance  In  learning  situations  refers  to 
"^ssjjted  or  independent  demonstration  of  skill  or  knowledge  for  acquisition 
or  practice^,     This  performance  may  or  may  not  be  graded.     Assisted  demon- 
stration implies  teacher  Input  in  the  form  of  learning  strategies,  hints, 
clues  and  references.     Some  examples  of  assisted  demonstration  are 
(a)  doing  the  first  task  on  a  practice  worksheet  with  a  student,  before  he 
completes   It  independently,   (b)  giving  a  student  verbal  hints  to  assist  in 
responding  correctly  during  a  group  discussion,  (c)  reminding  students  of 
previously  learned  vocabulary  before  writing  a  composition. 

A  teacher  may  call  for  an  independent  demonstration  from  a  student  In 
order  to  piactlce  or  reinforce  initial  acquisition  0f  the  skill  or  knowledge. 
Students  cor  letlng  learning  <-enter  activities  after  initial   Instruction  Is 
one  example      Another  example  <s  pairing  students  to  dictate  the  spelling 
words  they  have  heen  working  with  so  that  theY  can  c! eck  theii  progress  and 
study  app-opridiely.     Common  learning  situations  include  teacher  feedback  on 
homework  or  Individual  worksheet  performance 

I  n  con  t  ras  t  ,  we  define   t»  ^  t_i_nj^  ,i_s _an  _'  _^d_epende.i_t_  demjnstrat  ion  of  skill 
or  knowledge  for  evaluative  purposes".     There  is  no  teacher  prompting  or 
assisting  in  any  form      The  student  performs  a  task  which  will  rectlvc  a 
grade  or  score.     That  grade  or  score  is  Intended  to  reflect  the  amount  of 
learning  that  has  preceded  the  student's  performance  on  the  testing  task. 
For  example,  testing  might  involve  grading   divers  to  questions  about  an 
assigned  reading,  without  introducing  vocabulary,  giving  backgroand  infor- 
mation, or  nolding  class  discussion      Another  example  is  collec  ing  and 
grading  worksheets  independently  completed  bv  students  without  comment  or 
di  sc  ussion 

Whether  in  a  learning  or  testing  situation,  the  teacher  can  provide 
,->cconiniodat  Ions  for  student  performance  which  do  not  dilute  tne  curriculum 
or  create  unfair  advantiges  for  LD  students       The  concept  of  educational 
equity  connotes  equal  opportunity   to  perform  to  tne  best  of  one's  ability, 
as  well  as  to  having  equal  access  to  instructional  experiences 

Accommodations  for  Student  Per f "rmar-c  are  presented  in  three  sections 
(1)    in  learning  situations,   (2)   in  teacher-made  testing  situations,  and 
(3)    in  standardized  testing  situations.     Each  of  these  sections  has  a  sub- 
section on  strategies  or  accommodations  which  are  helpful  to  all  LD 
students.     tn  addition,  the  sections  on  Learning  Situations  and  Teacher-Made 
Testing  Si:uatfons,  contain  separate  sub-sections  on  specific  iccommoda- 
tions  for  students  with      (i)  wri  t  t^n/motor  expression  prohlcns,  and  (b) 
verbal  expression  problems 
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STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 


LEARNING 


/General  Strategies  for  All  Students  with  Learning  Disabilities/ 


Strategy  1  -  Learning  disabled  atudents  need  varying  mounts  of  aupport.  A 
claaaroon  teacher  cannot  alwaya  be  available  to  a  atudent  when  he  needs 
attention.    Consider  the  uae  of  a  "buddy"  system,  peer  tutors,  adult  volun- 
teer a  or  aide a ,  or  cooperative  learning  activities  to  aupply  additional 
aupport.    Though  the  teacher  remain*  ultimately  responsible  for  the  instruc- 
tional program,  the  utilisation  of  theae  atrategies  will  not  only  enhance 
the  ID  atudent 'a  performance ,  tut  also  that  of  many  non-handicapped  peera. 
It  should  be  remsmberea,  mvever,  that  theaa  strategiea  will  alao  enable  the 
LD  atudent  to  contribute  u  veil  as  receive  assistance  and  aupport.  Moat 
learning  di Babied  atudent a  have  narked  atrengtha  in  ereaa  which  can  be  of 
benefit  to  othera. 


Strategy  1(a)  -  "Buddy"  Systeai  -  Perhaps  s  tescher  can  assign  s  willing 
friend  to  the  LD  student.    When  a  question  srlses  about  a  particular  taak, 
the  "buddy"  lends  the  needed  aasiatance.     In  addition  to  answering  ques- 
tions, the  buddy  can  serve  as  a  model  and  aource  of  encouragement.  Change 
"buddy"  aaaignaents  periodicslly  to  stimulste  interest  and  relationshipa. 


Elementary  Example:     Buddies  can  be  a  blessing  to  the 
teacher  who  rotates  to  several  small  groups  to  deliver 
instruction.     After  group  instruction,  a  buddy  can  lend 
the  support  an  LD  student  may  need  to  complete  follow-up 
assignments.     This  avoids  interrupt  ions  to  the  teacher 
and  her  instructional  group. 

Secondary  Example:     After  a  class  lecture,  a  buddy  may 
lend  his  notes  to  the  LD  student,  who  can  then  double 
check  his  notes  for  accuracy  and  include  missed  informa- 
tion. 


Strategy  1(b)  -  Peer  tutors  -  Students  can  profit  from  the  experience  of 
teaching  other  studenta.    If  properly  selected  and  trained,  tutora  ^an  pro- 
vide the  extra  support  needer   for  skill  mastery,  and  ennance  eelf-eateem. 
Tutora  are  most  effective  reviewing  and  reinforcing  teacher  taught  axilla 
and  concepts  through  practice  activities.    A  successful  peer  tutoring 
program  requirea  careful  planning  and  a  time  commitment  on  the  tutor' a  and 
teacher' a  psrt.    Each  must  be  billing  and  able  tc  give  and  receive  feedback 
In  ahort,  it  will  require  an  extra  effort,  but  the  long  term  results  can  be 
most  rewarding  for  tescher,  tutor,  and  learner. 


Elementary  Example:     When  practicing  basic  math  facts 
with  flash  cards,  an  LD  student  can  be  paired  with  a 
more  able  student  who  provides  feedback  on  correct 
answers,  clarifies  questions  or  misunderstandings,  and 
determines  satisfactory  mastery. 
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Secona3ry  fcxample      While  students  are  completing  written 
assignments  following  the  1.   roduction  of  a  new  concert, 
the  LD  studont  could  be  paired  with  a  peer  tutor  to  do 
the  assignment.    The  tutor  can  give  additional  explana- 
tions and  clarify  points  of  confusion. 


Strategy  1(c)  -  Adult  volunta  era  and  aide*  -  Both  can  be  used  on  a  one  to 
one  basis,  la  a  meaner  elmllsr  to  the  use  of  buddies  and  peer  tutors.  How- 
ever, while  peers  should  be  Involved  only  In  ways  that  enhance  their  own 
learning  at  the  eame  time  that  help  la  offered,  volunteers  and  aides  can  be 
used  for  the  aole  purpose  of  assisting  the  student.    In  addition,  volunteers 
and  aides  can  be  Invaluable  supervising  small  groups  In  enrichment  or  appli- 
cation activities  that  might  otherviaa  be  forfeited. 

Elementary  Example:    At  the  completion  of  a  functional 
reading  unit  on  following  directions,  an  adult  could 
supervise  a  small  group  preparing  brownies  from  a  recipe 
or  constructing  a  paper  kite  from  written  Instructions. 

Secondary  Example:    An  adult  may  assist  students  la 
locating  specific  Information  from  reference  books  In 
the  media  center  for  a  research  paper.    The  adult  can 
read  to  the    tudent  any  Information  which  Is  too  difficult 
and  clarify  the  cermlnolcgy  of  the  texts. 

Strategy  1(d)  -  Cooperative  learning  activities  -  Assign  cooperative  small 
group  projects  Instead  of  Individual  or  competitive  ones.     This  permits  esch 
student  to  work  on  s  specific  task  thst  helps  the  group  complete  a  product. 
Recognition  la  given  to  the  group's  accomplishment,  with  value  placed  on 
each  member's  contribution,  no  mafer  how  big  or  small. 

Elementary  Example:    When  studying  early  explorers, 
students  could  be  grouped  by  countries  (one  group  does 
Spanish  explorers,  one  Portuguese  explorers,  etc.). 
Each  member  of  the  group  could  then  research  a  specific 
explorer.    The  group  and  teacher  would  decide  on  the 
important  Information  ^o  be  collected  by  each  individual 
The  group  would  decide  on  the  method  of  presentation  and 
each  member's  specific  responsibility  for  the  final 
product.    Members  woulc*  be  expected  to  help  each  other, 
as  necessary,  and  teacher  feedback  or  grading  would  be 
cased  on  the  total  group  performance. 

Secondary  Example:     In  an  Introductory  Sociology  course, 
students  can  be  introduced  to  basic  statistics  by  having 
s-nall  groups  develop,  carry  out,  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  an  original  surve>      After  determining  the  procedure 
to  follow  as  a  group,  meT<bers  can  collect  data  individually. 
Then  they  would  meet  again  to  determine  the  mean,  and  to 
develop  a  written  and  pictorial  account  of   their  procedures. 
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Strategy  2  -  Allow  students  to  explain  their  answers  before  considering  it 
faulty.    The  answer  may  not  be  the  one  desired,  but  it  may  be  correct  never- 
theless.   When  necesssry,  ask  probing  questions  to  hslp  students  clarify  and 
extend  their  answers. 

Elementary  Example:    The  following  example  ippeared  on 
s  worksheet  which  directed  students  to  cross  out  the 
word  thst  did  not  belong  with  the  other  two:  APPLE 
BANANA    LEMON.    The  teacher  expected  apple  to  be  crossed 
out,  since  it  wss  the  only  red  fruit      One  student  elimi- 
nated lemon,  which  was  marked  wrong.    On  further  examina- 
tion, this  answer  appeared  to  be  correct.     The  student 
reasoned  that  a  lemon  is  a  citrus  fruit  whereas  the  others 
were  not. 

Secondary  Example:    Words  with  similsr  configurations 
cause  confusion  for  many  LD  students.    For  instance  A 
question  may  read  "What  was  the  man's  alibi7"    A  student 
answers:     "The  man's  real  name  is  James  Williamson,  ^ut 
he  uses  William  James."    Here  the  student  confused  the 
word  alibi  with  the  word  alias,  which  are  visually  similar. 
If  asked  the  question,  the  student  may  respond  correctly. 


Strategy  3  -  Help  the  students  to  understand  thst  we  all  make  sis takes.  The 
important  point  is  we  can  learn  fron  mistakes.    To  s  learning  disabled 
student  who  views  himself  aa  a  failure,  this  is  s  crucisl  belief. 

Elementary  Example:    Help  students  to  use  proofreading 
skills.    Select  anonymous  or  past  examples  of  student 
writing.    Write  them  on  the  board,  chart  paper,  or  an 
overhead.    Let  the  student  find  the  mistakes  and  correct 
them.    Make  a  list  of  common  mistakes  for  student  refer- 
ence and  stress  the  value  of  learning  from  errors. 

Secondary  Example:    Quizzes  and  tests  are  learning  tools 
when  handed  back  to  students  and  discussed  following 
evaluation  or  grading.     LD  students  need  the  j^portunity 
to  see  and  understand  their  errors.    On  occasion,  it  is 
advisable  to  ^ive  a  practice  test,  making  answers  right  or 
wrong,  but  without  assigning  an  overall  grade  or  score 
The  ensuing  discussion  of  correct  answers  can  dramatically 
Improve  learning  and  preparedness  for  the  real  test. 

Strategy  4  -  The  next  time  you  begin  to  make  materials  for  your  class,  con- 
sider including  some  self-checking  activities.    This  type  of  material  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  students  with  immediate  feedback,  wMrh  is  highly 
motivating.     Since  many  self-check  activities  are  manipulative,  th^y  give 
students  "a  break"  from  standard  pencil  and  paper  exercises. 
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Elementsry  Examples:     (1)  These  directions  should  be  on 
top  of  the  activity  contain' r.    "For  each  strip  of  paper, 
read  tl>e  two  words  in  the  jox.    /re  they  synonyms  or 
antonyms?    Put  your  pencil  tip  through  the  hole  below 
your  anaver.    Turn  the  card  -round.    The  correct  answer 
has  a  circle  around  it." 


synonym 
antonym 

akn 

punched  out  hole 

(2)  Cut  out  spaces  at  the  end  of 
each  question  for  the  answer.    Put  a  pieca  of  paper  under 
the  question  shee  .    Students  record  their  answers  In  the 
cut  out  blanks.    To  check,  turn  the  page  around,  fitting 
the  blank  over  the  student's  written  responses.  Check 
student  response  to  correct  response  printed  on  the  bac\. 


fiont 


h*A 


1  Question 

2  Question 
^  Question 

4  Question 

5  Question 

6  Question 


nzzi 


answers 


Secondary  Example:    Self-check  activities  fit  well  into 
the  instructional  program  for  science  teachers  who  use  lab 
stations.    After  following  the  steps  of  an  experiment, 
students  could  compare  their  final  product  with  a  picture, 
model,  or  diagrau  of  the  desired  outcome. 


Strata gy  5  -  Consider  the  uee  of  Instructional  games  to  vary  the  format  of 
practice  activities  in  apeclfic  skill  areas.    Gamea  are  Motivating,  fun,  end 
promote  peer  relationships.    They  should  be  used  after  Initial  Instruction, 
not  in  place  of  It.    Make  aure  students  understand  the  objective  of  the  game 
end  can  play  Independently.    Increase  the  dui ability  of  the  games  by  lami- 
nating or  covering  with  clear  contact  pap^r.    Studentt  may  enjoy  construct- 
ing these  gaaea  as  a  novel  way  of  reviewing  and  reinforcing  learning. 
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E^emcnta  ry  Example      Instructions!  games  may  be  constructed 
to  play  by  the  sane  rules  as  cumon  childhood  gates.  They 
can  be  adapted  for  reading,  language  arts,  math,  and  social/ 
acience  akilla.    Use  Index  cards  to  make  card  games  with 
the  same  rulea  of  p1  ay  as:    Co  Fish,  Runssy ,  Concentration, 
or  Old  Maid.    Bingo  la  another  easily  adapted  gaae  format. 
Simple  board  games ,  in  which  students  roll  dice  to  move 
along  from  atart  to  finiah  after  answering  questions,  are 
alao  popular.    If  you  are  not  artistic,  use  colorful  maga- 
rine  picturea  to  decorate  your  game  boards. 

Secondary  Example:    Older  students  cen  also  benefit  fros 
instructional  games  without  feeling  "babied".  Crossword 
puzrlea,  word  sesrches,  and  bra*n  teaaers  are  commonly  ustd 
by  secondary  teachers.    Many  commercial  games  are  available 
auch  as  "Promotion"  (for  American  Hiatory)  ,  Life  Career 
(for  Career  Education),  Propogsnda  (for  English),  or  High 
School  Geography  Project  (for  Social  Studies). 


Strata gy  6  -  Have  students  top  Individual  charts  or  graphs  to  plot  their 
progrmaa  In  a  particular  skill  aros.    This  is  an  excellent  way  for  atm- 
denta  to  asm  how  much  they  arm  learning  and  provides  iscentlve  Is  wotting 
toward  s  goal.    It  nuy  be  necessary  for  the  teecher  to  monitor  tnts  activ- 
ity uatll  studsnta  become  proficient  In  completing  chair  charts. 


Chajucf  C  omprchcasKm  QucsJhwis 
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Secondary  Example?:    Ask  students  to  set  aside  one  page  in 
their  notebooK.8  to  record  their  grades  for  homework  assign- 
ments, class  participation,  quizzes  and/or  tests,  and 
projects  and  papers.    This  procedure  can  often  be  easilv 
accomplished  by  periodically  allowing  the  student  to  copy 
grades  recorded  in  the  teacher's  gradebook,  taking  care  to 
expose  only  the  student's  own  grades.     Students  will  see 
exactly  where  they  must  concentrate  their  efforts. 


9 


Str  »tegy  7  -  Juat  as  tne  teacher  ia  encouraged  to  stimulate  aa  many  senses 
as  possible  to  deliver  instruction,  students  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  acquired  skills  and  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Students 
can  respond  to  tasks  through  written,  verbal,  and  large  motor  (behavioral) 
activities. 

Elementary  Examples      Book  reports  can  be  presented  in  a 
wide  variety     "  ways      Aside  from  standard  written  or  oral 
reports,  students  can  perform  a  character  monologue,  create 
a  mobile,  design  an  original  book  co^er,  do  a  plot  analysis 
using  a  webbing  technique,  or  make  a  "critics"  tape  record- 
ing. 

Secondary  Examples      Secondary  students  can  be  given  oppor- 
tunities for  multisensory  expression  through  role  playing 
and  simulation  techniques.     Applications  might  include  such 
diverse  activities  as  developing  job  interviewing  skills, 
mock  debates  between  famous  historical  figures,  staging 
original  stories,  or  enacting  problem  solving  situations 


9 
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/Accomodations  for  Students  with  Written  Expression  Problems/ 

*  1.    Allow  the  student  more  t<me  to  complete  written  assignments. 

*  2.    Allow  the  student  To  give  aU  "hc*t  answers  to  questions 

(single  word  or  phrase).    Gradually  require  answers  In 
sentence  form. 

*  3.    Allow  the  students  to  complete  assignment  that  call  for 

written  sentences  by  doing  half  In  sentences,  half  In  short 
phrases.    Gradually  the  student  can  move  toward  writing 
sentences  for  each  question. 

*  4.    Stress  accuracy,  not  speed.     Emphasize  Importance  of  content 

and  legibility. 

*  5.    Give  students  some  class  time  to  work  on  written  reports 

This  will  enable  the  teacher  »o  lend  needed  assistance. 

*  6.     Be  specific  in  your  contuents  about  -rltten  work.     For  example, 

Instead  of  writing  "poor  grammar",  write  "Use  doesn't  Instead 
of  don't."    Whenever  possible  give  Individual  feedback,  as 
well  as  In  writing. 

*  7.     Avoid  the  use  of  conmenrs  which  reflect  value  Judgements  on 

your  part      Examples      Instead  of  "messy",  write  "erase  ills- 
takes  fully  before  rewriting". 

*  8.     Allow  students  to  check  and  correct  their  own  worksheets 

against  a  model  (Individually  or  In  a  group)      rhls  gives 
the  student  accurate  and  complete  written  Infon-atlon  needed 
for  Improvement. 

*  9.    Permit  students  to  use  pictures,  drawings,  and  diagrams  as 

part  of  their  written  products. 

*  10.     Post  a  proofreading  checklist  In  class  for  students. 

*  11.    Ask  students  to  skip  every  other  line  on  a  rough  dratt 

This  will  give  them  room  to  make  changes  without  "cramming 
up"  the  paper. 

12.    Allow  the  student  to  do  taped  *     "live"  oral  reports  in- 
stead of  written  reports.     An  outline  or  short  written 
suninary  ^y  still  be  required 

13      Allow  the  student  to  answer  fewer  questions  or  problems  on 
worksheets  requiring  written  statements,     ivr  e\ample. 
every  other  problem  or  asterisked  questions 
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l't.    Consider  making  worksheets  which  reduce  writing  require- 
ments     For  example,  multiple  choice,  short  answer,  matching, 
fill  in  the  blank. 

15      Allow  a  student  to  check  math  problems  on  a  calculator  after 
working  a  set  number  of  problems,  rather  than  having  all 
problems  completed  before  checking      This  reduces  waiting 
fatigue  while  providing  more  immediate  feedback. 

16.    Permit  students  to  work  independently  in  an  area  free  of 
distractions  (away   from  windows,  doors,  or  traffic  areas) 
Intense  concentration  1s  often  necessary  for  the  LD  student 
to  write  his  best. 

17      Try  assigning  a  different  type  of  task  or  a  modification  of 
the  original  task  as  an  alternative  to  asking  the  student 
to  do  a  poorly  completeo  assignment  over  again.     For  example, 
instead  of  insisting  that  sentences  be  written  within  the 
lines,  provide  wide  lined  paper  or  a  typewriter. 

18.  Encourage  students  to  revise,  edit,  and  proofread  drafts  be- 
fore making  a  HnaJ  copy  of  a  report.  FeedbacV  given  by  you 
will  help  the  student  to  write  a  better  final  copy.  It  also 
provides  the  student  a  chance  to  do  his  own  proofing 

19      Use  journals  and  diaries  as  an  informal  meant,  tor  encouraging 
interest  and  fluency  in  writing. 


Try  using  all-student  response  cards  in  small  group  settings 
All  students  would  have  the  same  set  of  index  cards,  each 
card  with  a  specific  answer.     In  response  to  a  question  posed 
by  the  teacher,  each  student  finds  the  card  with  the  answer 
he  believes  is  correct,  and  holds  up  the  card  to  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  gives  tho  correct  answer  and  explanation  to  the 
group  if  anyone  has  responded  incorrectly      This  type  of 
activity  rould  be  used  for  math  drills  (cards  would  have 
numbers  on  them)  or  a  homonym  lesson  (cards  would  have  words 
on  them  pare,  pair,  pear)      Another  use  of  response  cards  is 
for  multiple  choice  question-     different   color  cards  can 
represent  answer  choices,  e  g.,  blue  =  A,  orange  =  B 


21.     Allow  a  student  to  tape  answers  or 
or  volunteer  who  dues  the  writing 


ork  with  i  peer,  tutor. 
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/Accommodations  fcr  Students  with  Verbal  Expression  Problems/ 


*  1.    Give  students  a  little  extra  time  to  respond.  Many 

students  have  to  struggle  Inwardly  before  being  pole  to 
complete  their  thoughts  verbally 

*  2.     If  students  are  having  difficulty,  give  them  a  hint  to  l>elp 

*hem  along. 

*  3      Urge  students  to  use  an  outline  or  notes  when  presenting  an 

oral  report . 

*  4.     Encourage  students  to  use  visual  aids  or  handouts  In  conjunc- 

tion with  an  oral  report. 

*  5.    Give  students  the  opportunity  to  read  silently  before  asking 

them  to  read  orally. 

*  6.     Structure  opportunities  fcr  student  verbal  expression  on  a 

one  to  one  basis  and  In  small  groups.     Avoid  calling  on 
students  to  answer  aloud  In  a  group  as  punishment  for  In- 
attentlveness  during  discussions. 

*  7.     Limit  the  length  of  oral  presentations  by  students  Gradually 

the  length  can  be  increased  as  students  feel  more  comfortable 
In  front  of  the<r  peers. 

8.  Actively  Involve  your  students  In  the  listenirg  process'  during 
other  student's  presentation.    This  can  be  accomplished  by 
deciding,  as  a  group,  on  the  Important  points  of  oral  presenta- 
tions.   A  rating  sheet  can  be  made.     Students  can  then  rate 
earh  other.    This  method  also  serves  to  guide  students  as  they 
do  their  own  presentations  and  may  avoid  misunderstandings 
about  grades 

9.  Permit  students  to  sometimes  use  all-student  responsr  cards  In 
small  groups  Instead  of  giving  verbal  responses.     "f   -  #20  In 
written  response  section  ) 

10.     Ask  specific,  structured  questions.     This  will  permit  the 

students  to  utilize  the  elements  of  the  question  to  organize 
theli  Answers      E  "Can  vou  tell  me  one  way  that  comets  and 

meteors  are  alike'"'  instead  of  "Compare  comets  and  meteors  " 
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11  Arrange  small  discussion  gr.>up  anc  paired  talking  activities 
rhat  termit  students  to  practice  verbal  skills  in  a  smaller, 
more  comfortable  setting 

12  Permit  students  to  tape  their  oral  presentat ions  instead  of 
doing  them  "live"  in  class. 

C      13      Allow  students  to  do  a  project  in  lieu  of  an  oral  report 

occasicnall) .     E.g.,  A  demonstration  or  display  that  demon- 
strates their  understanding  of  a  new  skill  or  knowledge. 

L      14      Encourage  jse  of  notes,  letters,  messages,  and  journals  as  an 
alternative  to  verbal  expression 


i  tot. 
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STUDENT  PERFORMANCE.     TEACHER-MADE  TESTS 


/Accommodations  for  All  Studen-s  with  Learning  Jlsabliltles/ 


*  1.    Conduct  a  review  session  before  the  test.    Highlight  key 

points  and  encourage  students  to  ask  questions. 

*  ?.     Give  students  possible  test  questions  ahead  of  time  to  use 

as  study  guides. 

*  3.    Give  frequent  (weekly),  announced  quizzes  that  cover  spec- 

ified topics  as  an  alternative  or  supplement  to  one  long, 
unit  examination. 

*  4.     Give  students  credit  for  cJase  participation,  daily  assign- 

ments, homework  and  project  completion  Instead  of  relying 
solely  on  tt st  results  for  grades.     Reassure  students  that 
grades  are  based  on  multiple  sources  of  evaluation. 

*  5      Give  untlmed  tests  or  allow  some  students  more  time  to 

complete,  If  necessary.     Students  should  br»  encouraged  to 
take  their  time  to  do  their  Lest. 

*  6.    Match  tests  to  your  Instructional  objectives.     For  example, 

avoid  asking  them  to  dr*w  a  conclusion  on  a  test  if  you 
have  not  done  so  In  class. 

*  7.    Make  certain  you  are  asking  a  student  to  respond  in  a  test- 

ing situation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  t3aching 
-  nation.     If  you  have  asked  the  student  to  learn  to  spell 
words  through  traditional  textbook  activities,  do  not  test 
them  by  asking  them  to  select  the  correct  word  spelling  from 
four  sample  words.    This  does  not  mean  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  higher  level  thinking  skills,  but  means  those  skills 
should  be  taught  before  students  are  asked  to  use  them 

*  8.    leach  students  to  locate  the  key  words  in  test  Items  This 

wiJl  help  the  studer.ts  who  tend  to  read  too  quickly  from 
skipping,  omitting,  or  misreading  Important  words  or  phrases. 
Locating  the  key  word  may  stimulate  recall  of  Information. 

9.     Piovide  alternative  methods  of  conveying  test  information  to 
poor  readers.     Since  the  objective  of  testing  Is  to  learn 
how  much  understanding  a  student  has  acqulreH,  avoid  penaliz- 
ing poor  readers  by       (a)  allowing  an  aide  or  volunteer  to 
read  the  test  to  the  student,   (h)  taping  the  test,   (c)  arrang- 
ing for  the  student  to  have  his  reading/resource/speech 
tr  i    •     five  the  test  outside  the  regular  classroom 

10.     ReduCt  "test  anxictv"  bv  allowing  students  to  take  tests  nn  a 
one  to  one  basis  o-  in  small  groups  when*   er  possible 
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11  Test  in  short  time  segments  spread  over  two  to  three  periods 
rather  than  one  long  session. 

12  Avoid  giving  unannounced  tests  as  punishment  for  poor  class 
performance,  e.g.,  for  not  completing  reading  or  homework 
assignments  or  for  being  unprepared  for  class  discussion. 

13.  Help  students  organize  their  time  by  encouraging  them  to 
survey  the  entire  test  before  beginning. 

14,  Give  partial  c'edl*"  where  warranted  instead  of  counting  an 
item  entirely  Incorrect. 

15      Co^ider  occasional  use  of  "take  heme"  and  "open  book"  tests 
as  an  alternative  for  class  exams. 
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/ Accommodations  for  Students  with  Written  Expression  Problems / 

Accownodatlons  #1-8  below  are  =  .ggesred  for  test  formats  requiring  written 
expression 

*  1.    Use  test  formats  which  reduce  writlrg  requirements  For 

example,  short  answers,  multiple  choice,  matching,  filling 
In  the  blank. 

*  2      Allow  students  to  write  directly  on  the  test   instead  of  a 

separate  answer  sheet  to  reduce  eye-hand  coordination 
demands • 

*  3.    Permit  students  to  use  manuscript  or  cursive,  whichever  is 

more  comfortable  for  them,   In  testing  situations. 

*  4.     Be  sure  to  separate  content  of  response  from  language 

mechanics,  and  grade  according  to  skills  or  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  specific  subject.     For  example,  on  a  science 
test,  do  not  totally  reject  misspelled  answers,  but  do  re- 
quire students  to  correct  the  misspellings. 

*  5.     Allow  students  to  draw  webs,  diagrams,  charts  In  answering 

questions  or  writing  essays. 

6.    Permit  students  to  complete  essay  questions  in  outline  form 
rather  than  requiring  full  paragraphs,  where  knowledge  of 
content  is  the  priority. 

7      Make  test  formats  familiar  to  students  by  adapting  them  as 
you  would  worksheets      For  example,   if  you  cut  math  work- 
sheets by  rows  for  students  In  class,  do  the  same  thing  for 
tests      Or,  If  worksheets  for  written  work  have  clearly 
blocked  spaces  for  answers,  test  blanks  should  have  similar 
structure . 

8.     Let  students  clc-vorstrate  his  knowledge  b/  using  manipulatlves 
instead  of  giving      written  tert      The  manipulatlves  used 
may  be  the  same  ones  us<  *      <rtng  teaching  and  practice 
sessions . 

C        9      Allow  students  to  take  oral  exams  instead  of  written  c^«.-s 
Depending  upon  the  particular  te<=t,  the  student  may  taK 
just  the  essav  portion  of  the  test  orally  (e,g  ,  tripe 
recording  or  interviewing),  while  completing  the  rest  of 
thr  test  bv  hand 
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STUDENT  PERFORMANCE      TEAfHF R-MADfr  TPST^ 


/Accoizaodatlons  for  Students  with  Verba i  Expression  Problems / 

Ar comnodat  ions  #1-**  below  are  suggested  for  test  formats  requiring  verbal 
expression 

*  1      Let  students  make  drawings  or  diagrams  to  further  explain 

their  lesponses. 

*  2      Permit  students  an  adequate  amou*  t  of  verbal  response  time 

3  Permit  students  to  use  manipulat ives  or  handouts  along  with 
their  verbal  explanations  to  test  questions. 

4  Allow  students  to  tape  their  answers  instead  of  giving  them 
aloud  to  an  adult . 

5.     Arrange  to  have  students  give  hi^  answers  to  his  reading 

teacher*  resource  teacher,  or  an  aide  outside  the  classroom 
sett  ing 

6      Provide  alternsti  e  modes  of  responding,  such  a^  written  or 
demons t  rat  ion  tests 


Hi, 
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STL DENT  PERFORMANCE        7\NDARDIZED  TESTS 
/Accocmod«tlona  for  All  Students  with  Learning  Disabilities/ 


1.  Let  the  students  know  how  ouch  time  they  are  allotted 
for  answering  on  timed  tests.  Tell  ctudents  to  avoid 
spending  too  much  time  on  one  item. 

2.  Check  the  LD  students'  answers  to  sample  questions  to 
insure  understanding 

3      Allow  the  student  to  use  "blocking"  with  a  blank  index 
card  to  reduce  distractions  on  test  booklet  or  answer 
sheet 

4.  Monitor  carefully  during  the  testing  to  make  sure  the 
student  is  answering  in  the  correct  way.     This  is 
especially  important  for  students  who  lose  their  place 
on  an  answer  sheet,  which  is  separate  from  the  test  it- 
self 

5.  Cn  multiple  choice  tests,  encourage  students  to  read 
each  choice  caretullv,  eliminate  the  wrong  choices,  and 
then  select  their  answer. 

6.  Orient  students  to  the  test  format.     It  is  unethical  to 
give  students  specific  test  Items  ahead  of  time,  but  it  is 
not  unethical  to  familiarize  students  with  the  test  format 
or  types  of  questions.    Many  standardized  test  formats  are 
very  different  from  the  worksheet  formats  used  in  class 
*or  learning  and  practice.    Students  must  understand  how 
to  take  the  test  if  theV  are  to  do  their  best.  Perhaps 
teachers  at  the  same  grade  level  may  want  to  "pool  their 
resources"  and  share  these  activities  with  each  other. 

7.  Explain  to  students  that  as  the  examiner  >ou  nay  not  help 
them  select  answers,  b«it  *Kit  you  can  answer  questions 
about  how  to  take  the  test 

8.  Arrange  to  have  "test  anxious"  students  cnnplete  the  test 
on  a  one  to  one  basis  or  in  n  small  £roup 

9-     Confer  private  lv  w:th  "test  anxious"  students  aht>ad  of  tlmo 
to   foster  confidence 
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APPENDIX  A 


/SCHOOL  IN-SERVICE  COORDINATOR  FOR __MAI NSTRE AM I_NG^ / 
/RESPONSIBILITIES/QUALIFICATIONS/ 


A.  RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Chairs  School  In-Service  for  Mainstrearaing  Committee 

2.  Maintains  liaison  with  school  Principal 

3      Participates  in  "In-Service  Coordinators  Meetings"  with 
consulting  teacher/specialist  -  at  least  one  meeting  per 
semes  ter 

U      Responsible  for  planning  and  facilitating  school-based  in- 

service  for  mainstrearaing  programs,  including  participation  in 
the  following  activities: 

Assessing  staff  in-service  needs  and  interests 
.  Arranging  for  appropriate  in-service  trainers  and 
consultants 

Preparing  and  disseminating  information  about  school 

in-service  programs  and  opportunities 
Disseminating  information  and  materials  regarding 

mainstreaming  strategies  and  accommodations 
.  Assisting  in  the  design,  instruction,  and  evaluation 

of  planned  in-service  programs 

5      Responsible  for  developing  an  Annual  School  In-Service  "an  "or 
Mainstreaming  and  completing  a  School  In-Service  Progress  Report 

(Note      Responsibilities  under  5  are  compensated  as  in-service 
training  services.) 

B.  QUALIFICATIONS 

Regui  red 

1.  Highly  recommend  H  by  Principal 

2.  Respected  by  schoo1  faculty 

3.  ib  a  tonured  staff  member  with  at  least  a  one  Year  future 
commitment  to  the  school 

4.  Has  demon-trated  leadership  and/or  in-service  training  abilities 
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Desirable 

1.  At  least  one  year  of  past  service  to  the  school 

2.  Has  experienced  some  success  in  mainst reaming  handicapped 
children 

3.  Has  completed  some  special  or  supplementary  education  training  or 
coursework  (e.g.,  Teaching  Children  with  Special  Needs  (SE-35) , 
Behavior  Management  (SE-29)  *,  Assessment  and  Programming  (SE-26) 

4.  Willing  to  participate  in  appropriate  training  activities  for 
personal  development,  such  as  Issues  in  Mainstreaming  Seminar 
(SE-34)  and  Individualized  Study  in  Mainstreaming  (SE-38) 


/School  In-Service  for  Mainstreaming  Committee/ 

Purpose-  To  plan,  arrange  resources,  and  facilitate  delivery  and 

evaluation  of  in-service  activities  based  on  assessed  needs 
of  school  staff  related  to  mainstreaming 

Membership:    At  least  3  persons,  with  representation  from  both  regular 
and  special  education  staff 

Chairperson:  School  In-Service  Coordinator  for  Mainstreaming 
Committee  Responsibilities 

1 .  Assess  faculty  needs 

2.  Set  annual  goals  and  objectives  related  to  assessed 
needs  for  in-service  for  mainstreaming 

3.  Plan  strategies  for  the  delivery  of  priority  in-service 
for  mainstreaming  programs  and  materials 

4.  Plan  the  content  and  sequence  of  priority  in-service 
programs 

5.  Support  the  implementation  of  planned  in-sprvice 
programs  through  such  activities  as 

.  Announcing/advertising  planned  programs 

.  Fncouraging  stafT  participation 

.  Arranging  resources  (human  and  mateiial) 

.  Assisting  in  in-service  instruction 

.  Evaluating  success  of  in-service  activities 

6.  Provide  consultation  to  teachers  of  mainstreamed  buudents 

7.  Evaluate  committee  effectiveness 
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APPENDIX  B 


SPECIAL/ ALTERNATIVE  FDUCATION  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 

Federal  and  state  laws,  along  with  mainstreamlng  guidelines  developed 
by  professional  associations,  require  the  local  school  system  to  con- 
duct in-service  training  for  educating  students  with  special  needs.  In 
response  to  this  need,  the  In-Service  Training  Unit  of  the  Office  of 
Special  and  Alternative  Education  has  developed  a  comprehensive  training 
support  system.    Under  the  direct 'on  of  the  Supervisor  of  In-Service 
Training,  an  tn-service  education  resources  center  and  area  in-service 
labs  for  mainstreamlng  have  been  establishes  to  carry  out  the  following 
key  f unct ions : 

(1)  training  and  ongoing  support  to  local  School  In-Service 

Coordinators  for  Mainstreamlng  (SICMs). 

(2)  planning  and  implementation  of  in-service  training  3eminars, 

workshops  and  courses  for  regular  and  special/alternative 
education  staff. 

(3)  identification,  acquisition,  cataloging,  dissemination,  and 

retrieval  of  priority  in-service  training  materials  for 
teaching  students  with  special  needs. 

(4.)     preparation,  distribution  and  filing  of  in-service  course  and 
workshop  materials. 

Specific  information  regarding  these  special/alternative  education 
training  supports  is  provided  oelow 


/Special/Alternative  Education  In-service  Training  Unit/ 


Manages  the  Special/Alternative  Education  In-Service  Training  Support 
System;  provides  summer  workshops  for  special  and  regular  education 
staff ; 'facilitates  MCPS  training  priorities  related  to  educating  ex- 
ceptional children;  maintains  liaison  with  state  and  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  personnel  preparation  in  special  education;  conducts 
innovative  federal  and  state-funded  training  projects. 

Supervisor  of  In-Service  Training.     Stanley  Fagen 
SICM  Project  S^e-lallst s '     Donna  Graves  (Calvert  County) 
Carol  Fox  (Washington  County; 
CSPD  Project  Specialist:     Myrna  Roberge 
°ecretary      Lisa  Ritzenberg 


Location*     Lynnbrook  Center 


Phone:     654-D991  or  654-5^92 
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/Special/Alternative  Education  In-service  Education  Center/ 

Location:    Lynnbrook  Center  Phone:    654-599)  or  654-5992 

Conducts  Supplementary  Education  (SE)  in-service  courses;  coordinates 
secondary  special  centers  training  program;  maintains  special/alternative 
education  course  materials;  maintains  cari  catalog  and  Inventory  of 
special  education  ln-servlce  training  materials;  maintains  collection  of 
print  materials  for  special  and  regular  education  ln-servlce  training; 
serves  as  coordinating  center  for  area  labs  for  malnst reaming. 

Teacher/Specialist  for  In-service  Center:     Diana  Thompson 
Teacher/Specialist  for  In-service  Courses:     Rose  Ray 
Secondary  Centers  Training  Program  Specialist:     Jan  Wintrol 
Office  Assistant:    Penny  Hartlng 
Materials  Aide'    Evalena  Palmer 

/Area  1  In-service  Lab  for  Halnstreamlng/ 

Location:    Westover  Elementary  Phone:  384-7391 

Coordinates  special/alternative  education  in-service  training  activities  for 
Area  1;  supports  in-service  efforts  of  Supervisor  of  Special  Services; 
maintains  collection  of  priority  in-service  training  materials  (print 'and 
non-print). 

Consulting  Teacher/Specialist  for  Malnst reaming:    Sharon  Healy 
Teacher  Assistant:    Barbara  Fabian 


/Area  2  In-service  Lab  for  Malnst reaming/ 

Location:    Ashburton  Elementary         Phone:  530-4424 

Coordinates  special/alternative  education  in-service  training  activities  fo 
Area  2;  supports  in-service  efforts  of  Supervisor  of  Special  Services; 
maintains  collection  of  priority  in-service  training  materials  (print  and 
non-print) , 

Consulting  Teacher/Specialist  for  Malnst reaming:    Jeff  Hill 
Teacher  Assistant:    Bertha  Moore 


/Area  3  In-service  Lab  for  Malnst reaming/ 

Location:    Lakevood  Elementary  Phone:  424-4826 

Coordinates  special/alternative  education  in-service  training  activities  for 
Area  3;  supports  in-service  efforts  of  Supervisor  of       cial  Services, 
maintains  collection  of  priority  in-service  training  materials  (print  and 
non-print) . 

Consulting  Tcacher/Sperlalist  for  Malnst reaming :  Diane  Tessier-Swltlick 
Teacher  Assistant:    Lorraine  Lauret 
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D£LI\  ¥R\  Ot  INNTRUTION 


Multisen  sor\ 
"Hands-On" 
Mo<Ji^  fcrnat 

Simple  complex  formats 
SmI!  .  sequent  ial  step; 


Peie\ait  oatenal 

Frequent  re\ieu  repet  tion 

>  i  ct  rue  t ure 

Ise  of  cl  jes  'bints 

lse  of  webs/dia^rias 


USLAL  PERCEPTIOK  PROBLEMS  1 
A      All  Subjects 

*1      Claar  cop^, 

  *2      Close  seating 

  *3     Write  clears 

  •«      Verbal  w'visual 

Visual   focussing  aids 
Oral  directions 
Uudd-.  reader 
Peer  notetaker 
Sum  ke>  point  s 
Reduced  visual  distra-tions 


•5 

c*6 


10 


Reading/Literature 

  *1  Coloi  highlighting 

_  *2  Intro  net.  \ccabular\ 

_    *3  Lse  of   index  card 

  *tt  Purpose  for  reading 

  *5  Reading  pair* 

_  *6  Comprehension  discussions 

  *"  Discuss  written  responses 

  «S  Pee'  reading  alcuJ 

Spel  1 ing  '»ri  t  ing 

  *1  Post  misspelled  word'? 

*2  MisspelleJ  wotd  noteb:>oKe 

3  Lse  of  K^ria* 

*  Stor  dictation 


11  Concise,  clear  written 

directions 

1-  Taped  ma'erial 

13  Color  coding 

1-  \ i sual / c lues  /  ' lags 

15  Pri'ian  tNpe 

lo  Cop\  of  lecturt  nutes 

17  Act4vit\  worksheet*; 

18  Sear  to  far  cop\ ing 

19  Correct  notes  v/taodel 

20  Teacn  to  copv 'proo'reac 

21  Highlighted  texts 

*9  Label  osjects 

10  D^ide  nul t  io  liab^es 

11  Illustrate  vocabulary 

12  Chart  of  irissed  words 

13  Out  lining'uebMng  aids 

1-  Readin^d  scission  groups 

15  Color  code  vowel  patterns 

lfr  use  of  context 

■>  Learning  partners 

t  Disc        post  s>nciv*-«- 

SrairstoT  words 

S  Spelling  requests 

9  SpCilnf.    r*d^ne    C<~  rdi" 


•  1      \ er-al  1  zv  st er <; 

•„      ke.  word*; 

•3      Distirttuis*  operations 

Croup  ">p era t  i  ->ns 
*■>      Alert  tk  operations 


k  HtlvK 


Period  n 
S  it.3  r  1  z  <. 
Rev  let. 


Exchange  worksheets 

Spaclng'cjt  outs  f->r 

wc  rksheet  s 
Manpul  at  i 

C">rput a t lor  aic- 

Fra"  t  l^n  & 


Tea.  ok  tort&at 
Ada,  .cxt 
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/AlL'ITORt  PERCEPTION  PROBLEMS/ 
A      Ait  Subject! 


*>'o  distraction  seating 
Short  oral  directions 
Oral  with  written  directions 
Student  repeats  -J' regions 
Aiert  to  direction! 
Talk  slower 

\etv  voice  tone  &  pitch 


*8  Quiet  work  area 

*9  key  points  0n  board 

•10  Noteteker 

*11  Sunmrlze  with  visuals 

*12  Visual  with  audltor> 

13  Circulate  and  assist 

14  Clve  copv  of  notes 

13  Teach  students  tc  lister, 


B  Reading/Literature 

  1      Outline  of  lecture 

  2      Listening  center 


Visual  a  owtor  with  oral 
presentation 

Word  families 


C  Spelling/Writing 

  *1      Pictures  -»■  written 


Croup 
 Eli 


irds  with  »ame  visual 


Dictation 

Hake  dictionaries 


•1      Visual  cue 

*2      Example  on  worksheet 


*3     ^rckif?  solving  frequence 
*  it      Manipulative*   ^  symools 
5     Flash  cards 


£  Social  Studles'Sclenre 
_        *1      wait  time 


Worksheet  guide  with  film 


/FI\r.  MOTOR  PROBLEMS  / 
A      All  Subjects 

  *1      Model  good  handwriting 

  *?      Adjust  expectations 

  *3.    Paper  placement 

  Teach  erasing 

  3      Few  copying  activities 


c9. 
clO 


Appropriate  writ lng 
oacerlal5 

Reduce  writing  requirement 
Spacing  of  letters 
Notctaker 
Student  types 


Reading/Literature 
1      Word  bank 


Manipulat Ives 


Spelling/Writing 

  *1      Purpose  of  good  handwriting 

  *2      ielk  through  letter  formation 

  3      Everv  other  line 

  ^      Transition  from  print  to  cursive 

3      Chart  of  letter  formation 


9 
10 


Color  baseline 
Tracing 

Start  &  end  point 

Large  motor  writln 

activl* les 
Directional  cues 


Lined  paper  vertically 


*  2  Graph  paper 
3  Calculator 


Social  Studies/Science 
_       1      Modif>  map/chart  work 


X) 
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/orcam:«tio\/iL  pkcelem:>' 

A      All  Subjects 

  *1  Dailv  rou'ine 

  *2  Work  area  clear 

  *3  Homework  recording 

_____  *m  Samples  of  finished  prodoct 

  *5  Ktvie^.  and  su— ariie 

  *6  Workbook  pages  one  at  a  time 

_  *7  Factual  ^    abstract  questions 

  8      Homework  assignments  posted  in 

tame  plac*> 

  9      Liat  of  *ll  rssignaents  giver 

 10      Explain  change  in  routine 

  11      List  steps  for  aasign^ent 

  12      Indutterec  worksneets 

13      Timeframe  '^r  long  tei—  assign- 
ments 

l-»      Procedure  for  finished  vork 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
2- 

25 
26 


Tin*  to  cr^aTize 

Short  &  si-pie  directicnb 


Notebook  with  dividers 

Choice  of  two  options 
man\ 

Cue  to  inferential  thinn- 
ing 

t  age  answers  on 

„ist  of  materials  nee^e^ 

S0  3R 

Block  worksheets 

Clock  face  for  due  ti~f 

Review  notes  dan 

Teach  abbreviations 

Notetaking  usinj.  web 
or  oi  1 1 1  ne 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Dr,  Wake. 

Am  I  correct  in  inferring  from  your  testimony  and  from  what 
you  know  of  the  GAO  findings  that  the  probability  exists  that  a 
significant  number  or  percentage  of  our  adult  prison  population 
may  well  be  learning  disabled,  that  is,  locally  and  nationally? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  would  say  that  was  probably  accurate. 

The  Kingsbury  Center  did  a  study  for  GAO,  several  years  ago, 
looking  at  incarcerated  juveniles.  At  that  time,  we  found  that  27 
percent  of  the  juveniles  in  one  State  and  24  percent  in  another 
were  severely  learning  disabled,  and  that  a  significant  additional 
percentage  were  learning  disordered,  that  is  to  say  they  had  other 
reasons  why  they  couldn  t  learn, 

I  can't  see  any  reason  why  what  is  true  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion would  not  also  be  true  of  the  adult  population, 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  In  your  testimony,  you  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  individualized  education  plan,  That  is  required  under  Public 
Law  94-142.  Why  is  that  so  important  in  your  view? 

Dr.  Wakk.  Well,  if  the  student's  difficulty  is  in  language,  not  un- 
derstanding questions,  then  to  spend  one's  teaching  effort  in  teach- 
ing the  child  how  to  write,  that  is,  the  actual  physical  act  of  writ- 
ing, is  a  waste  of  time  and  not  meeting  the  student's  need. 

Whereas,  if  the  student  is  having  a  memory  problem,  to  spend  an 
awful  lot  of  time  teaching  reading  is  another  waste  of  time. 

These  kids  need  extraordinarily  specific— and  remediation  needs 
to  be  directed  toward  the  exact,  specific  nature  of  the  difficulty  the 
child  is  experiencing. 

Mr,  Fauntroy.  How  do  you— how  easy  is  it  to  arrive  at  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and,  thus,  individualize  the  educational 
plan? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  would  say  that  if  the  diagnostician  is  given  sufficient 
time,  the  techniques  currently  exist  to  make  accurate  diagnosis 
fairl:  certain.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  involved. 

If  I  am  evaluating  a  student  whose  needs  are  particularly  compli- 
cated, I  would  often  need  as  many  as  10  hours  with  that  student  in 
order  to  trace  down  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  handicapping  con- 
dition is.  Because  what  one — what  I  do,  personally,  is  I  look  at  this 
like  a  sieve.  I  start  out  with  an  overall  estimate  of  ability  and  of 
achievement. 

Now,  let's  say  I  have  someone  who  seems  to  have  a  particular 
pattern  of  errors  in  reading.  I  will  then  look  at  phonetic  attack 
skills.  And  maybe  I'm  going  to  find  that  that  person  can't  do  phon- 
ics, like  "ca  at '  makes  cat.  And  then  I'll  check  visual  skills  and  see 
if  that  person  is  a  visual  learner,  And  try  to  figure  out  if  we  should 
remediate  and  teach  phonic  attack  skills,  or  whether  we  should 
say,  OK,  this  individual  is  a  visual  learner,  let's  work  on  visual 
reading  techniques  and  forget  the  phonics. 

So,  you  have  to  go  in  and  be  that  kind  of  precise  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing the  exactly  correct  diagnosis. 

I  think  that's  an  extremely  important  thing  to  do,  because  it  can 
save  so  much  time  if  you  know  precisely  where  the  problem  is,  be- 
cause then  you  can  work  in  that  area  with  great  concentration. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  many  crossovers  and  many  possibilities. 
You  can  have  an  impulsive  kid  who  is  confused  about  b  and  d  and 
p  and  q  who  also  has  auditory  memory  problems.  And  then  you 
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have  many  aspects  that  you  need  to  be  remediating  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  I  want  to  give 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  thank  you,  Dr.  Wake,  very  much,  for  your 
testimony,  because  I  thought  before  we  got  into  the  GAO  report  we 
ought  to  have  an  explanation  of  what  the  science  is  and  what  the 
problem  is. 

Some  experts  feel  that— in  the  field  of  special  education— feel 
that  learning  disabilities  and  unrelated  problems,  such  as,  auditory 
and  visual,  are,  in  fact,  a  prime  cause  for  acting  out  on  the  streets 
or  juvenile  delinquency  or  misbehavior.  How  do  you  feel  about 
that? 

Dr.  Wake.  I,  in  my  own  dissertation  research,  I  found  that  the 
learning-disabled  vary  widely  in  this.  Many  learning-disabled  kids 
give  up  very  early,  and  sit  in  the  corner;  and  nobody  pays  any  at- 
tention to  them,  ever,  because  they're  sitting  in  the  corner  and 
they're  not  getting  in  trouble. 

Other  learning-disabled  kids,  who  seem  also  to  be  impulsive, 
have  problems  and  are  not  more  quieter  kinds  of  people — say,  hey, 
this  isn't  working,  this  isn't  fair.  Fm  not  learning  what  I'm  sup- 
posed to  learn.  And  they  act  in  such  ways  as  to  draw  attention  to 
themselves  to  get  the  kind  of  assistance  they  need. 

Also,  I  have  talked  a  bit  about  some  of  the  issues  related  to 
learning  disabilities.  One  issue  which  I  did  not  emphasize  was  that 
there  are  behavior  correlates  frequently  found  in  learning  disabil- 
ities. These  kids  are  often  impulsive.  They  often  don't  respond  to 
rewards  in  the  usual  way.  And  they  are  often  lacking  in  social 
judgment. 

I  have  a  colleague  who  said  to  me,  half  in  jest,  but  only  half,  if 
you  want  to  think  about  who  was  learning  disabled  in  your  child- 
hood, you  think  about  the  kid  who  was  always  the  one  who  was 
caught  when  the  authorities  turned  up.  Always  the  kid  who  had  it 
when  mom  turned  up  or  the  teacher  turned  up.  That's  probably 
the  learning  disabled  because  that's  the  person  who  lacks  judg- 
ment. 

So,  these  kids  are  impulsive,  tney're  angry,  and  they're  lacking 
in  judgment.  And,  yes,  they  do  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  McKinney.  but  you  believe  firmly,  don't  you,  that  diagnosis 
can  solve  a  lot  of  these  problems  or  perhaps  even  limit  our  juvenile 
street  crime  and  our  necessity  for  incarceration? 

Dr.  Wake.  Well,  yes.  Because  I  think  the  very  qualities  that 
make  a  child  who  is  not  receiving  what  he  needs  to  succeed  in  the 
classroom  fight,  when  you  can  show  that  child  how  to  get  what  he 
needs  and  train  him  in  useful  skills,  are  going  to  make  that  person 
a  particularly  successful  citizen. 

Mr.  McKinney.  One  last  question.  I  really  appreciate  your  com- 
ments before  our  GAO  testimony  later. 

Do  you  feel  that  people  who  are  not  trained  in  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology can  really  analyze  what  is  wrong  with  these  children? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  think  that's  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  issue. 
Because,  in  all  honesty,  the  person  who  usually  tells  me  most  about 
what  a  learning  disability  is  about  for  a  child  is,  first  of  all,  the 
child,  and,  second,  the  child's  mother,  because  mothers  know  their 
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kids,  and  they  know  what's  wrong,  and  they  know  what  hasn't 
worked. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Assuming,  outside  of  that,  it  does  take  somewhat 
of  a  minimal  training  in  either  one  of  those  fields,  doesn't  it,  to  see 
the  roadsides? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  think  that  for  children  who  have  a  severe  behavior- 
al, emotional  component  to  their  difficulties,  absolutely. 

I  myself  am  always  very  uncomfortable  doing  a  complete  diagno- 
sis without  access  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Because  a  skilled  and 
sensitive  teacher  who  has  observed  a  child  for  a  year  can  certainly 
say,  look,  I  don't  understand  about  Johnny.  He  does  this  fine.  But 
whenever  I  do  this,  he  really  has  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  think  a  psychologist  can  do  an  effective  diagnosis,  but  I  really 
think  a  team  approach  is  useful. 

For  instance,  I  talked  some  about  language  disabilities.  I've  done 
a  lot  of  work  with  language.  It's  a  particular  interest  of  mine.  But 
when  language  problems  get  complicated  enough,  I  certainly  want 
a  consultation  with  someone  whose  real  expertise  is  speech  and 
language. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  appreciate  ev- 
erything you've  had  to  say. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Wake,  I  thank  you  also  for  being  with  us  this  morning  and 
sharing  your  expertise. 
Is  remedial  education  the  same  as  special  education? 
Dr.  Wake.  Not  necessarily. 

I  divide  the  adolescents  particularly,  that  I  see,  into  two  groups. 
A  group  that  seems,  for  whatever  reason,  perhaps  the  limited 
nature  of  their  disability,  to  be  able  to  do  well  in  a  traditional 
classroom,  as  long  as  they  have  outside  support. 

For  example,  a  kid  who  has  reasoning  problems  may  have  a  ter- 
rible time  in  geometry,  and  may  be  able  *o  make  his  way  through 
many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  curriculum  just  fine,  so  that  at  that 
point  you  need  to  provide  a  lot  of  assistance  to  that  child  in  that 
area.  And  I  think  some  of  that  can  be  done  very  well  outside  of 
school. 

Kids  with  much  more  severe  handicaps,  I  think,  need  special 
education.  So,  I  see  special  education  as  a  subset  of  remedial  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bliley.  I  see. 

Is  remedial  education  effective  in  educating  children  with  specif- 
ic learning  disabilities? 
Dr.  Wake.  It  can  be. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Why  is  IEP  or  the  individualized  education  plan  so 
important  to  the  education  of  a  learning-disabled  child? 

Dr.  Wake.  Well,  I  think  that  you  can't  educate  a  student  with  a 
disability  unless  you  know  and  understand  what  that  disability  is 
about. 

And  I  see  the  IEP  as  a  special  form  of  accountability.  Because  a 
good  IEP  will  state,  this  is  where  the  student  is  at  this  time,  this  is 
the  student's  need  for  the  next  6  months,  the  next  academic  year, 
these  are  the  ways  we're  going  to  meet  those  needs.  And  then  at 
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the  end  of  the  year  we're  going  to  look  and  see  if  we've  done  the 
job. 

And,  so,  to  me,  the  hallmark  of  a  good  IEP  and  of  successful  tu- 
toring is,  we  set  the  following  goals,  we  are  working  toward  those 
goals,  we  have  met  them  within  a  certain  period  of  time.  Or  if  we 
can't,  if  the  individual  can't  go  as  fast  as  we  would  hope,  then  we 
restate  and  refocus  our  goals. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Do  you  know  of  any  nearby  jurisdictions  which  have 
particularly  good  special  education  programs? 

Dr.  Wake.  Within  the  State  system? 

I  feel  like  I'm  giving  Montgomery  County  a  commercial.  This 
particular  book  which  I  have  given  to  you  all  is  from  Montgomery 
County.  I  think  that  they— they  work  very  hard  with  their  kids. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  areas  around  here,  particularly  close  in, 
do  a  fine  job  for  their  students.  I  just  happen  to  know  Montgomery 
County  better  than  some. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  I  thank  you. 

Dr.  Wake,  I  was  wondering  if  you'd  just  respond  to  one  final 
question.  I  wonder  if  you  would  outline  for  me  what  would  be  the 
procedures  that  society  ought  to  take,  at  several  levels,  in  handling 
the  learning  disabled,  beginning  first  with  the  school?  What  ought 
to  happen  there  in  identification  of  the  learning  disabled?  And 
once  identification  has  been  made,  what  procedures  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  think  that  an  issue  which  is  important  in  looking  at 
specific  learning  disabilities  is  that  disabilities  tend  to  show  them- 
selves at  different  stages  in  the  educational  process. 

For  example,  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  a  sensitive  teacher 
will  see  that  the  kid  is  not  learning  to  do  visual  discrimination,  the 
b,  d,  p,  q. 

By  fourth  grade,  kids  with  writing  problems  are  beginning  to  be 
seen.  That  is,  the  kid  has  learned  to  read,  but  he  can  t  get  written 
assignments  done  promptly  and  his  writing  is  showing  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

In  early  junior  high  school,  organizational  kinds  of  issues  become 
important  as  do  reasoning  problems. 

So,  I  think  that  one  thing  school  systems  have  to  do  is  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  developmental  spectrum  and  to  look  for  problems 
that  appear  at  different  stages  in  a  student's  academic  career. 

You  can't  say  that  at  6,  if  a  kid  is  looking  like  he  has  no  prob- 
lems, that  he's  not  ever  going  to  have  problems,  in  short.  So,  we 
need  to  carry  this  on  as  an  ongoing  process. 

I  would  think  that  teachers  are  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
school  because  teachers  know  their  kids,  and  they  know— well, 
Johnny  is  really  confusing  to  me,  because  he  sure  seems  bright 
enough,  but  his  reading  is  just  real  pokey,  and  he's  just  not  getting 
phonics. 

So,  I  think  teachers  should  be  the  first  source  of  referral.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  my  concerns  is  that  there  is  generally  such  an 
enormous  period  of  time  between  the  initial  referral  by  a  teacher 
and  the  evaluation,  particularly  if  a  kid  is  not  causing  disturb- 
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ances.  There  can  frequently  be  up  to  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
before  a  child  is  evaluated. 

Now,  what  that  means  to  that  child  is  that  child  is  sitting  there 
every  day  failing. 

And  if  you  go  to  work  every  day,  and  you  work  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion, you're  going  to  start  to  feel  rotten  about  yourself.  And  that's 
what  happens  to  kids. 

So  that  the  longer  a  kid  in  difficulty  continues  to  have  difficulty 
without  getting  help,  the  more  likely  that  kid  is  to  have  secondary 
emotional  problems  about  being  a  bad  person,  a  dumb  person,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

So,  my  sense  is  that  the  first  thing  that  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
keep  careful  track  of  kids,  to  make  sure  that  teachers  are  free  to 
get  consultation  about  the  kids  whose  learning  styles  are  troubling 
them,  and  that  quick  and  accurate  diagnosis  can  be  provided,  so 
that  one  can  follow  up  on  these  kids  and  begin  to  give  them  the 
special  help  they  need. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McKinney,  would  you  care  to  follow  up,  as 
you  suggested? 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  I  just  sense  we're  going  to  be  going  to  the 
GAO  portrait  briefly. 

What  would  be  your  suggestion  for— say  the  child  has  slipped 
through  these  cracks,  the  child's  in  trouble,  the  child  is  at  Cedar 
Knoll— what  would  be  the  first  thing  that  you  would  do  for  that 
child? 

Dr.  Wake.  I  think  I  would  try  to  find  somebody  competent  with 
whom  that  child  could  identify  comfortably  to  begin  a  remeditation 
project. 

I  would  look  to  try  tutors  who  understood  a  kid  like  that  kid  and 
that  kid's  problems.  Because  the  first  thing  that's  going  to  happen 
is  that  kid  has  to  build  a  relationship  with  somebody  that  kid  be- 
lieves can  be  helpful. 

Once  that  relationship  is  built,  then  I  believe  that  one  can  go 
ahead  and  do  the  diagnosis  and  begin  the  remediation. 

And  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  if  someone  is  incarcerated  it  is 
a  really  ideal  situation  to  do  intensive  remediation  because  and  on 
account  of  the  kid  isn't  off  listening  to  TV,  or  talking  to  his  girl- 
friend on  the  telephone,  or  any  of  the  other  distractors  we  run  into 
in  adolescents. 

So,  my  sense  is,  pick  out  the  needs,  involve  the  kid  in  the  proc- 
ess, let  the  kid  see  that  there  are  people  who  care,  and  start  the 
teaching  process. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

May  I  now  move  to  the  panel  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Mr.  Gene  Dodaro,  who  is  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  Division,  together  with  Mr.  Anthony  N.  Salve- 
mini,  who  is  the  Senior  Evaluator  for  the  Washington  Regional 
Office. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you. 

We  likewise  have  your  prepared  testimony.  And  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  you  choose  in  presenting  it.  Ideally,  a  summary  would  be  in 
order.  But  feel  free  to  present  your  testimony  as  you  deem  neces- 
sary. 
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Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that 
their  full  testimony,  as  submitted,  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dodaro,  just  as  you  begin  your  testimony,  I'm  going  to  have 
to  leave  the  Chair  momentarily.  Please  proceed  with  your  testimo- 
ny. And  questions  will  proceed  both  from  my  counsel  here  and 
from  the  members  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GENE  DODARO,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  GENER- 
AL GOVERNMENT  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE,  AND  ANTHONY  N.  SALVEMINI,  SENIOR  EVALUATOR, 
WASHINGTON  REGIONAL  OFFICE,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

STATEMENT  OF  MR  DODARO 
Mr.  Dodaro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  good  morning. 

I  am  Gene  Dodaro,  associate  director,  responsible  for  GAO  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  With  me  is  Anthony  Salvemini,  who 
directed  our  work  concerning  the  identification  and  education  of 
handicapped  delinquents  in  the  District. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  audit,  handicapped  juveniles  are  those 
who  have  a  specific  learning  disability  or  who  are  seriouely  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  examples  of  which  Dr.  Wake  has  well  outlined 
for  us  this  morning. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  our  work  was  requested  by  Representative 
Stewart  B.  McKinney,  who  was  concerned  that  D.C.  handicapped 
delinquents  

Mr.  McKinney.  Excuse  me.  Could  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Are  these  two  charts  the  same? 
Mr.  Dodaro.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Perhaps  we  could  put  that  other  part  up  here 
somewhere,  because  I  think  we're  blocking  half  the  audience  who 
would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Just  move  it.  Fine. 

Mr.  McKinney.  If  we  could  just  maybe  move  it  up  here  behind 
those  empty  chairs. 
Mr.  Dodaro.  Fine. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Yeah.  We  can  just  rest  it  on  these  three  empty 
chairs  up  here.  I  think  the  public  should  see  the  chart  as  well  as 
the  members. 

I  apologize.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Thank  you. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  our  work  was  requested  by  Representative 
Stewart  B.  McKinney,  who  was  concerned  that  D.C.  handicapped 
delinquents  were  not  receiving  needed  services  as  required  by  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 

The  act,  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  94-142,  provides  supple- 
mental Federal  funding  to  States,  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  a  free,  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children. 
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As  of  April  19,  1985,  the  District  was  entitled,  under  this  law,  to 
$2o7  for  each  eligible  handicapped  child,  up  to  a  maximum  of  12 
percent  of  the  school  population. 

For  fiscal  year  1985,  the  District  expects  to  expend  about  $34  mil- 
lion from  all  sources  to  educate  handicapped  children;  $3.8  million 
will  come  from  Federal  programs. 

As  a  condition  for  receiving  assistance  under  Public  Law  94-K*-, 
the  District  must  provide  assurances  that  all  children  suspected  of 
having  a  handicapping  condition  will  be  identified,  evaluated,  and, 
if  necessary,  provided  special  education  and  related  services,  such 
as  psychological  counseling.  Before  services  can  be  provided,  an  in- 
dividualized education  p-ogram  is  developed  to  meet  the  child's 
unique  needs. 

To  receive  funds  under  the  act,  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education,  as 
the  State  educational  agency,  must  submit  a  program  plan  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142.  The  plan  delineates  how  the 
board  will  implement  the  law's  requirements  and  ensure  that  all 
handicapped  children  are  educated.  Under  the  board's  direction, 
the  D.C.  public  schools  evaluate  school  children  suspected  or  identi- 
fied as  having  a  handicap  and  provide  them  *rith  special  education. 

For  most  handicapped  children,  primary  contact  is  with  the  D.C. 
public  schools.  However,  handicapped  delinquents  also  can  have 
contact  with  two  other  District  entities  as  they  move  through  the 
city's  juvenile  justice  system— the  D.C.  Superior  Court,  which  de- 
termines if  alleged  juveniles  are  involved  in  an  illegal  act  and  oper- 
ates probation  programs;  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices, Youth  Services  Administration,  which  provides  supervisory 
and  educational  services  to  delinquents  and  operates  the  District's 
residential  facilities.  These  facilities  house  juveniles  awaiting  hear- 
ings and  those  serving  their  terms  of  commitment. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  spend  just  a  moment  describing 
the  type  of  juvenile  we  are  focusing  on  today.  We're  talking  about 
juveniles  who  typically  are  10  to  18  years  old,  most  of  whom  have 
been  arrested  for  more  than  one  crime.  Fifty-eight  percent  have 
been  found  to  be  involved  in  an  illegal  act  more  than  once.  The 
most  common  crimes  were  burglary,  robbery,  and  assault.  These  ju- 
veniles' problems  are  compounded  by  handicapping  conditions. 

Handicapped  delinquents  tend  to  be  younger  and  arrested  more 
often  than  nonhandicapped  delinquents. 

I  would  like  to  describe  one  handicapped  delinquent's  file  to  illus- 
trate this  point.  At  the  time  of  his  latest  disposition  in  1983,  this 
delinquent  was  13  years  old  and  had  been  arrested  six  times.  As  a 
result  of  testing,  this  delinquent  had  been  identified  as  both  learn- 
ing disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed,  and  his  file  indicated  prob- 
lems such  as  underachievement,  depression,  and  violent  behavior. 

With  this  background,  we  found  that  many  handicapped  delin- 
quents in  the  District  have  not  been  afforded  opportunities  for  spe- 
cial education.  Over  half  had  information  in  their  records  indicat- 
ing a  handicapping  condition,  but  no  subsequent  action  was  taken. 

Second,  when  a  juvenile  had  an  individualized  education  pro- 
gram developed,  it  often  did  not  contain  all  the  required  informa- 
tion. Also,  handicapped  delinquents  at  District  residential  facilities, 
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whether  they  had  individualized  programs  or  not,  did  not  receive 
special  education  because  these  facilities  had  no  such  services. 

The  reason  for  these  problems  is  fundamental.  TU°t  District  has 
not  implemented  an  effective  system  to  ensure  *>liance  with 
Public  Law  94-142  as  ft  relates  to  handicapp<  iuents.  The 

current  system  of  coordination,  information  i  a,  and  pro- 

gram monitoring  need?  'mprovement. 

Solving  these  problems  will  not  be  easy,  and  overnight  solutions 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  Such  problems  have  existed  for  quite  some 
time.  In  certain  instances,  plans  to  address  these  issues  were  pre- 
pared but  never  approved  or  implemented. 

We  recognize  that  certain  inherent  problems  face  District  offi- 
cials as  they  try  to  meet  the  challenge  of  identifying  and  educating 
handicapped  delinquents.  One  of  the  most  challenging  is  ensuring 
that  the  various  independent  entities  work  well  together. 

Our  work  was  limited  to  the  District,  but  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  representatives  and  others  have  indicated  that  educat- 
ing handicapped  delinquents  is  a  national  issue  and  coordinating 
activities  of  the  various  entities  providing  program  services  is  a 
problem  elsewhere. 

In  the  District,  both  the  Mayor  and  the  board  of  education  are 
vested  with  authority  over  their  respective  educational  programs. 
Both  entities  also  interface  with  the  D.C.  Superior  Court.  Although 
the  board  of  education  is  the  central  point  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability ir  the  education  of  handicapped  delinquents,  a  well 
functioning  system  can  only  exist  if  all  parties  place  a  premium  on 
cooperation  and  coordination. 

The  District  needs  to  improve  its  system  for  providing  services  to 
handicapped  delinquents.  The  D.C.  schools,  Department  of  Human 
Services,  and  the  court  must  work  together  to  adopt  needed 
changes.  These  agencies,  along  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, also  should  ensure  that  such  reforms  are  successfully  imple- 
mented and  maintained. 

These  delinquents  *»re  children  and  teenagers  today,  but  tomor- 
row they  will  be  adults.  The  faster  the  District  can  improve  its  *du- 
catioi?  of  handicapped  delinquents,  the  sooner  everyone  wil1  3- 
fit. 

Mr.  balvemini  will  now  discuss  the  results  of  our  study  in  more 
detail  and  provide  our  suggestions  for  corrective  action.  These  sug- 
gestions have  bee- 1  discussed  with  District  officials  who  generally 
concurred  and,  in  some  instances,  have  already  started  to  take  cor- 
rective actions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SALVEMINI 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Bliley,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  our  study. 

I  will  describe  how  a  juvenile  moves  through  the  juvenile  justice 
system  and  illustrate  how  the  three  District  entities  may  interact 
with  a  juvenile.  I  will  briefly  explain  the  data  base  used  in  our 
review,  elaborate  on  the  issues  which  Mr.  Dodaro  has  just  men- 
tioned, and  close  my  remarks  with  the  recommendations  we  believe 
can  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  we  noted. 

I  first  draw  your  attention  to  these  charts,  if  I  may. 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  three  agencies,  three  enti- 
ties, if  you  will  that  are  involved  with  juveniles. 

The  chart  here,  on  both  sides,  is  the  same.  The  chart  here  shows 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools  in  blue,  superior  court  in 
yellow,  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  in  green 

What  we  re  trying  to  show  here,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  a  juvenile, 
supposedly  under  the  age  of  16,  is  in  the  school  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  or  she  then  gets  arrested  and  is  brought 
down,  say,  on  Saturday  night,  to  the  District  court,  which  is  closed 
The  juvenile  then  is  taken  to  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children, 
where  a  court  liaison  officer  makes  a  determination  of  whether  to 
release  the  child  or  to  hold  the  child  over  for  the  initial  hearing. 

At  the  initial  hearing,  a  judge  may  determine  that  the  juvenile 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  held  over  for  trial.  He's  released, 
assuming  tho  fact  that  the  police  do  not  have  enough  evidence  to 
hold  him  or  her.  If  the  juvenile  is  under  age,  he's  returned  back 
into  the  school  system. 

Also,  another  way  out  of  the  system,  at  this  point,  is  through  a 
consent  decree.  A  consent  decree  is  when  a  juvenile  does  not  admit 
guilt,  but  agrees  to  go  on  a  6-month  probation,  and  then  they  are 
turned  back  into  the  school  system,  as  shown  on  the  chart.  And  if 
they  fully  complete  that  probation,  the  matter  is  dropped  and  the 
records  are  expunged. 

Assuming  the  juvenile,  though,  is  held  over  for  trial,  which  is  our 
next  box  here,  and  after  trial,  of  courge,  if  the  juvenile  is  found  not 
guilty,  he  or  she  is  released  back  into  the  school  system. 

Assuming,  though,  that  the  individual  is  found  guilty,  that  child 
is  then  held  over  for  a  disposition  hearing.  At  that  disposition  hear- 
ing, the  judge  may  do  one  of  two  things.  In  our  ca the  juvenile 
may  be  released  on  probation  and  report  to  a  probation  officer  in 
the  court,  and  then  back  into  the  school  system  whiJe  that  person 
is  on  probation,  or  held  over  and  remanded  *x>  YSA's  custody.  That 
would  be  either  Oak  Hill  or  Cedar  Knoll. 

If  the  individual  is  in  YSA  custody,  one  of  two  things  may 
happen.  The  individual  may  go  immediately  into  YSA  aftercare, 
and  after  successfully  completing  that  program  be  released  into  the 
school  system,  or  held  over,  at  the  order  of  the  judge,  and  placed  in 
what  is  known  as  a  residential  facility.  That  is  Oak  Hill  or  Cedar 
Knoll  and,  in  certain  instances,  private  contracted  residential  fa- 
cilities. 

Once  in  that  system,  and  after  completing  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  the  juvenile  is  then  moved  into  the  iSA  aftercare  program, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  probation,  except  that 
it  is  administered  by  YSA. 

Once  aftercare  is  successfully  completed,  the  individual  is  then 
released  and  presumably  goes  back  into  the  public  school  system. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  this  chart  shows  is  that  testing 
of  an  individual  juvenile  can  and  does  take  place  at  three  different 
points  in  th3  system.  An  individual  may  be  tested  by  the  schools, 
which  is  outlined  here  in  blue,  prior  to  being  arrested.  The  juvenile 
may  then  again  be  tested  by  the  courts,  which  is  outlined  in  yellow, 
between  the  time  of  the  trial  and  the  disposition  hearing.  Third, 
the  juvenile  may  be  tested  when  in  YSA's  custody,  which  is  out- 
lined here  in  green. 
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The  importance  of  understanding  that  testing  may  take  place  at 
three  separate  points  within  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  the  fact 
that  we  found  the  schools  and  YSA  use  entuely  different  criteria 
and  standards  in  administering  those  tests  and  determining  eligi- 
bility, and,  as  we  will  talk  about  in  a  few  moments,  the  results  of 
those  tests  are  not  shared  among  the  schools,  the  courts,  or  YSA. 

Our  review  included  juveniles  who  received  a  consent  decree  or 
who  were  found  guilty  in  calendar  year  1983,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  complete  data  was  available. 

According  to  court  records,  there  were  1,287  different  juveniles 
adjudicated  that  year.  The  court  had  no  listing  which  indicated 
which  of  the  1,287  juvenile  delinquents  were  handicapped.  But  we 
were  able  to  identify  173  of  these  delinquents  as  handicapped  by 
reviewing  information  provided  by  YSA  or  the  public  school. 

We  reviewed  case  files  for  all  these  delinquents.  To  determine  if 
the  remaining  delinquents  had  a  handicapping  condition,  we  ran- 
domly selected  a  sample  of  281  juveniles.  We,  therefore,  reviewed 
case  files  and  collected  specific  data  for  the  281  as  well  as  the  173, 
for  a  total  of  454  juveniles. 

Our  sample  considered  a  95-percent  confidence  level  and  a  5-per- 
cent sampling  error  rate,  which,  basically,  means  that  we  are  95 
percent  confident  in  statistical  projections  that  what  we  found  by 
looking  at  these  454  files  is  true  for  the  entire  universe  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  calendar  year  1983. 

The  mcgor  point  that  I  will  discuss  with  you  today  is  the  fact 
that  GAO  found  that  many  handicapped  delinquents  are  not  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  special  education,  that,  in  fact,  individ- 
ualized education  programs  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  94- 
142,  and  that  most  handicapped  delinquents  in  YSA's  custody  do 
not  receive  special  education. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  further  details,  now,  about  these  find- 

ftased  on  our  review,  we  projected  595,  not  173,  or  approximately 
46  percent  of  the  1,287  juvenile  delinquents  in  1983  have  been  iden- 
tified as  handicapped. 

We  identified  these  delinquents  by  reviewing  analytical  reports 
of  test  results  contained  in  juveniles'  files  at  the  court,  YSA,  and 
the  public  schools.  We  did  not  interpret  the  test  results  ourselves, 
rather,  we  relied  on  the  analyses  that  were  prepared  by  profession- 
als, such  as,  clinical  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  educational 
psychologists.  . 

The  tests  they  administer  include  intelligence  tests,  psychological 
tests,  auditory  discrimination  tests,  and  certain  academic  achieve- 
ment tests. 

In  42  percent  of  the  cases,  there  were  indications  from  more  than 
one  source  that  the  delinquent  was  learning  disabled  and/or  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  we  find  indications 
that  these  handicapping  conditions  did  not  exist. 

A  juvenile  who  is  identified  as  handicapped  must  have  an  indi- 
vidualized education  program  or  IEP  that  delineates  the  specific 
services  required  to  meet  the  juvenile's  unique  needs.  Without  an 
IEP,  a  juvenile  cannot  receive  special  education  or  related  services. 

We  projected,  as  3hown  here,  that  about  64  percent,  or  372  of  the 
595  handicapped  delinquents,  did  not  have  IEPs. 
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Examples  where  we  found  no  IEP  and  no  indication  that  an  IEP 
was  not  needed  are  the  following. 

A  14-year-old  juvenile,  found  guilty  of  burglary,  simple  assault, 
and  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  was  identified  as  emotionally 
disturbed  and  learning  disabled  by  both  YSA  and  the  court  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  entities,  including  the  court's  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  the  Cedar  Knoll  Diagnostic 
Review  Team  recommended  the  development  of  an  IEP  for  this  in- 
dividual. It  was  not  done. 

Another  example.  A  14-year-old,  found  guilty  of  burglary  and 
placed  in  immediate  aftercare,  was  identified  by  the  court  as  being 
learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  having  organic  brain 
damage.  YSA  identified  this  juvenile  as  learning  disabled  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  The  public  schools  had  test  results  identifying 
the  juvenile  as  emotionally  disturbed  and  learning  disabled.  No 
IEP  was  developed. 

Of  the  projected  223  IEP's  that  were  developed  by  the  public 
schools  and  YSA,  73  percent  did  not  meet  all  of  Public  Law  94-142 
requirements.  In  order  to  be  in  compliance,  each  IEP  must  contain 
certain  educational  components  and  meet  certain  procedural  re- 
quirements. Educational  components  include  present  educational 
level  and  annual  goals,  aort-term  instructional  objectives,  specific 
services,  time  frames  for  the  initiation  and  duration  of  services  cri- 
teria to  arnually  eva'  -te  whether  or  not  the  objectives '  are 
achieved. 

The  omission  from  the  IEP  of  any  of  the  specific  educational 
components  means  that  criteria  and  benchmarks  against  which  to 
monitor  a  juvenile's  special  education  are  lacking.  Fourteen  per- 
cent of  the  IEP's  were  missing  the  required  educational  compo- 
nents. 

The  procedural  requirements.  These  include  such  things  as  the 
participation  of  certain  individuals  in  the  preparation  of  the  IEP 
annual  review  of  the  IEP,  and  the  right  to  a  hearing  regarding  the 
juvenile  s  placement.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  IEP's  were  deficient 
under  the  procedural  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  addition,  another  14  percent  met  neither  educational  nor  pro- 
cedural requirements. 

In  addition  to  our  analysis,  District  and  court  officials  gave  us 
their  opinions  about  problems  with  IEP's.  The  problems  cited  were 

t!?at  JJ2»8  were  not  wri^11  to  meet  a  juveniles  specific  needs  or 
that  IEP  s  were  written  m  require  only  those  services  which  the  fa- 
cility could  provide,  nther  than  to  the  juvenile's  individual  needs. 

The  Logan  Child  SLudy  Center  is  the  public  schools'  central  facil- 
ity that  performs  assessments  for  juveniles  suspected  of  being 
handicapped,  develops  IEP's,  ana  arranges  placement. 

The  Mills  decree  requires  that  assessment,  IEP  development,  and 
placement  of  handicapped  juveniles  be  completed  within  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  calendar  days  from  the  date  of  referral. 

We  analyzed  the  length  of  time  it  took  the  center  to  complete 
cases  for  school  year  1983-84,  again  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  data  was  available.  That  year,  the  center  handled  920 
cases,  but  failed  in  727,  or  approximately  79  percent  of  its  caseload. 

The  average  number  of  days  it  took  to  place  a  juvenile  in  school 
year  1983-84  was  117.  Of  the  cases  that  tool:  longer  than  60  days, 
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255  took  between  100  and  150  days.  In  addition,  another  119  cases, 
or  13  percent,  took  more  than  200  days. 

The  centers  director  gavt  us  several  reasons  for  the  delay.  First, 
four  administrative  regions  often  exceed  the  calendar-day  limit 
before  they  refer  the  juvenile  to  the  center.  The  juvenile  sometimes 
becomes  hospitalized  or  otherwise  unavailable.  Also  most  staff  at 
the  center  work  under  the  teachers  union  contract  and,  therefore, 
work  shortened  hours  in  the  summer  and  only  6-hour  days  during 
the  school  year.  The  effect  is  that  hundreds  of  juveniles  

Mr.  McKinney.  Would  you  excuse  me?  Would  you  repeat  that 
last  statement  about  work  days?  I  just  want  to  hear  it  once  more. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  The  center  s  director  informed  us  that  most  of 
the  staff  at  the  center  work  under  the  teachers  union  contract  and, 
therefore,  work  shortened  hours  in  the  summer  and  only  6-hour 
days  during  the  school  year. 

The  effect  is  that  hundreds  of  juveniles  are  not  being  education- 
ally assessed  and  placed  in  the  required  time  frame. 

No  special  education  exists  at  the  three  public  facilities  operated 
by  YSA.  Oak  Hill,  Cedar  Knoll,  and  the  Receiving  Home  for  Chil- 
dren do  not  provide  special  education  to  handicapped  delinquents. 
None  of  the  182  placed  at  Oak  HU1  or  the  286  juvenile  delinquents 
placed  at  Cedar  Knoll  received  special  education. 

Oak  Hill  does  not  provide  special  education.  In  addition,  class 
formation  is  based  on  assignment  to  residential  cottages,  not  on  a 
delinquent's  educational  level.  As  a  result,  Oak  Hill  classes  consist 
of  delinquents  who  vary  in  age,  ability  and  behavior.  Students  in 
any  one  class  read  at  levels  ranging  from  the  second  to  the  elev- 
enth grade. 

Cedar  Knoll  did  not  provide  special  education  and  has  been  in 
the  process  of  closing  since  1983.  The  school  at  Cedar  Knoll  has,  in 
fact,  been  closed  since  July  1985,  and  delinquents  are  now  busf  d  to 
Oak  Hill. 

In  addition,  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children  did  not  provide  spe- 
cial education.  In  fact,  even  regular  education  at  the  receiving 
home  was  limited. 

In  addition,  we  visited  five  contracted  residential  facilities,  where 
18  handicapped  delinquents  in  our  sample  were  placed.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  10  handicapped  delinquents  at  three  of  these  facilities 
were  not  receiving  special  education.  This  is  because  the  board  of 
education  does  not  ensure  that  handicapped  delinquents  placed  in 
contracted  residential  facilities  receive  needed  special  education. 

To  solve  some  of  these  problems,  YSA  is  developing  new  pro- 
grams to  identify  and  educate  handicapped  delinquents  at  Oak  Hill 
and  the  receiving  home.  These  programs  will  not  be  fully  imple- 
mented until  later  this  year. 

However,  we  have  the  followirg  observations  to  make  about 
these  programs. 

First.  We  are  concerned  because  YSA  programs  still  would  not 
meet  public  sch-x>l  special  education  standards— for  example, 
teacher  certification. 

Second.  If  YSA  develops  its  own  self-contained  system  at  Oak 
Hill  to  test,  identify  handicapped  delinquents,  and  prepare  IEP's, 
they  will  likely  be  performing  functions  that  are  already  being  pe*"- 
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formed  by  the  public  schools  for  the  majority  of  the  handicapped 
delinquents  in  the  District. 

Td  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  YSA  teachers. 

Public  Law  94-142  requires  educational  programs  to  meet  the 
educational  standards  of  a  State  educational  agency,  the  SEA  in 
this  case,  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

The  board  of  education  requires  that  the  public  schools  special 
education  teachers  be  certified  by  the  board  to  teach  special  educa- 
tion However,  YSA  policies  do  not  require  board  certification  of  its 
teachers. 

We  found  that  as  cf  September  4,  1985,  12  of  the  14  teachers  at 
Uak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll  were  not  certified  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education  to  teach  any  subject.  None  of  the  14 
teachers  was  certified  by  the  board  to  teach  special  education.  Ten 
ot  Cedar  Knolls  education  staff  graduated  from  a  local  colleges 
Master  of  Special  Education  Extension  Program.  However,  accord- 
£*  to  chlff  °l  ft?  education  and  certification  branch  of  the 
btate  of  Maryland  s  Department  of  Education,  this  program  was 
never  accredited.  6 

We'd  like  to  talk  about  testing  at  YSA  facilities. 
.,Y?A  had  no  criteria  for  determining  eligibility  or  standards  for 
identifying  handicapped  delinquents  and  did  not  follow  public 
schools  standards. 

♦iA  !^u?,n  a  monitoring  visit  by  the  public  schools  said 
that  Uak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll  had  no  criteria  to  determine  which 
delinquents  were  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  education 
Ihe  report  sajd  that  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  32  stu- 
dents were  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  education.  However, 
Oak  Hill  had  only  identified  17  of  these. 

YSA  stopped  testing  delinquents  at  Cedar  Knoll  in  May  1984,  be- 
cause that  facility  was  scheduled  to  be  closed. 

Oak  Hill  had  no  diagnostician.  In  February  1985,  a  private  con- 
tractor began  providing  educational  diagnostic  testing  at  Oak  Hill 
lhis  is  the  onlv  testing  activity  employed  by  YSA. 

Public  Law  94-142  requires  the  board  of  education  to  ensure  that 
handicapped  juveniles  have  available  to  them  a  free,  appropriate 
public  education,  which  includes  special  education  to  meet  their 
unique  needs. 

The  District's  State  plan  states  the  public  schools  will  evaluate, 
at  least  annually,  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  juveniles.  Public  schools  monitored 
YbA  public  facilities,  but  not  contracted  residential  facilities  where 
handicapped  delinquents  were  placed. 

Public  schools  monitored  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill  in  1982, 1983, 
and  1985.  The  1982,  1983,  and  1985  reports  indicated  problems 
such  as  incomplete  IEP's.  In  addition  the  May  6,  1985  report  gave 
more  detailed  information  regarding  handicapped  delinquents  not 
being  identified  and  not  receiving  special  education  at  these  facili- 
ties. 1  he  monitoring  report  also  required  specific  corrective  actions 
for  Oak  Hill,  but  not  Cedar  Knoll  because  it  is  clocliig.  For  Oak 
Hill,  the  public  schools  has  requested  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Human  Services  to  develop  procedures  and  guidelines  to  ensure 
that  all  handicapped  delinquents  are  identified  and  assessed  to  de- 
termine their  need  for  special  education  and  related  services. 
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Public  schools  did  not  monitor  the  receiving  home  for  children 
until  1985,  after  we,  GAO,  informed  them  of  the  initiation  of  educa- 
tion programs  at  this  facility  as  of  April  1,  1985. 

In  our  opinion,  this  lack  of  timely  acknowledgment  of  these  spe- 
cific problems  and  appropriate  action  has  contributed  to  handi- 
capped delinquents  receiving  no  special  education  at  these  facili- 
ties. 

Public  schools  have  not  monitored  contracted  residential  facili- 
ties where  handicapped  delinquents  are  placed.  In  our  opinion, 
public  schools'  monitoring  of  these  facilities  is  important  in  order 
to  provide  public  schools  with  knowledge  of  programs  available, 
quality  of  programs,  and  proper  enrollment  of  handicapped  delin- 
quents. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  issue,  DHS  and  the  public  schools 
have  developed  draft  procedures  and  guidelines  regarding  the  re- 
ferral, placement,  and  monitoring  of  children  and  youth  in  residen- 
tial treatment  facilities,  but  as  of  today  these  procedures  have  not 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Salvemini,  excuse  me  for  interrupting.  Are 
you  saying  that  there  are  private  residential  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  outside  of  the  District  that  have  not  been  monitored  or  vis- 
ited by,  say,  the  department  of  education  or  by  Youth  Services  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  What  we  found  was  that  DHS  sends  a  team  to 
the  private  contracted  residential  facilities.  The  public  schools 
sends  a  person  with  the  DHS  group.  Absolutely  no  program  quality 
monitoring  is  performed  when  this  team  goes  to  the  contracted  res- 
idential facility. 

We'd  like  to  now  talk  about  YSA  followup  services. 

Of  our  projected  595  handicapped  delinquents,  214,  or  approxi- 
mately 36  percent,  have  been  in  aftercare.  A  delinquent  is  in  the 
Aftercare  Program  after  being  released,  but  before  the  YSA  com- 
mitment ends. 

Although  the  Aftercare  Program's  objective  is  to  reintegrate  the 
delinquent  into  the  community,  several  persons  were  of  the  opinion 
that  ttiis  is  not  being  successfully  accomplished.  Both  of  the  judges 
that  we  talked  to  in  superior  court  stated  to  us  that  aftercare  is 
disgraceful,  that  a  delinquent  just  drops  off  and  receives  no  help  or 
guidance  from  the  aftercare  worker,  and  that  the  judge  has  never 
known  a  delinquent  in  aftercare  to  be  placed  in  an  appropriate 
educational  program. 

Another  superior  court  judge  stated  to  us  that  there  is  no  formal 
planning  for  the  post-release  period  when  a  delinquent  is  released 
from  a  YSA  residential  facility. 

The  director  of  one  contracted  residential  facility  stated  to  us 
that  residential  treatment  is  the  end  of  the  line.  The  director 
stated  that  a  delinquent  is  just  dropped,  instead  of  being  worked 
back  into  the  community. 

For  example,  when  a  delinquent  is  released  from  a  contracted 
residential  facility,  a  release  plan  similar  to  a  contract  is  prepared. 
However,  this  information  is  not  routinely  forwarded  to  the  public 
schools,  and  is  given  to  parents  only  if  they  know  and  request  it. 

A  supervisor  of  aftercare  social  workers  told  us  that  social  work- 
ers do  not  enroll  the  delinquent  back  into  school  unless  they  are 
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requested  to  do  so  by  the  parents.  In  addition,  they  told  us  that 
they  do  not  know  which  delinquents  are  handicapped  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  assist  these  individuals  in  receiving  services. 

YSA  officials  in  charge  of  aftercare  told  us  that  their  staffs  are 
not  qualified  as  social  workers.  In  their  opinion,  the  staff  should  be 
required  to  have  a  master's  degree  in  social  work.  However,  only 
one  worker  in  aftercare  has  such  a  degree.  Six  workers  have  de- 
grees other  than  masters  of  social  work,  and  seven  have  no  college 
degree  at  all. 

There  was  no  focal  point  for  coordination  and  information  ex- 
change among  the  public  schools,  the  courts,  and  YSA.  This  lack  of 
coordination,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  problem  as  far  back  as 
1966  in  a  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  affects  the  appropriate  identification,  place- 
ment, and  education  of  District  handicapped  delinqurnts. 

YSA,  the  courts,  and  the  public  school  officials  stau  1  that  formal 
coordination  and  informal  communication  among  the  three  entities 
is  not  adequate.  YSA  aiid^court  officials  do  not  know  whom  to  con- 
tact at  the  schools  for  information.  Public  school  officials  say  they 
do  not  receive  information  from  YSA  and  are  not  routinely  notified 
by  the  court  in  a  timely  manner  if  a  juvenile  is  arrested.  This  lack 
of  notification  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the  public  schools  mark- 
ing delinquents  as  truant  and  not  recognizing  their  attendance  in 
classes  at  other  facilities. 

Due  to  this  lack  of  coordination,  test  results  and  IEP's  are  not 
transferred  as  a  juvenile  moves  from  the  public  schools  to  the 
court,  to  YSA,  and  back  to  the  public  schools.  As  a  result,  psycho- 
logical or  educational  testing  conducted  by  one  agency  may  never 
be  communicated  to  the  other  two. 

For  example,  the  court  did  not  have  test  results  from  the  public 
schools  for  approximately  79  percent  of  the  delinquents  we  tracked. 
YSA  did  not  have  test  results  from  the  public  schools  for  approxi- 
mately 81  percent.  And  the  public  schools  did  not  have  test  results 
from  the  court  for  approximately  82  percent  of  the  delinquents  we 
tracked. 

In  addition,  IEFs  are  not  consistently  transferred  from  one 
entity  to  another.  For  example,  a  15-year-old  delinquent  found 
guilty  on  a  narcotics  charge  was  placed  in  Oak  Hill.  The  public 
school  files  contained  an  IEP  for  this  delinquent.  However,  the  Oak 
Hill  fi]e  did  not  contain  the  IEP.  As  a  result,  Oak  Hill  did  not 
know  what  services  were  required  to  meet  tnis  handicapped  delin- 
quent's unique  needs. 

We  also  found  that  handicapped  delinquents  are  not  systemati- 
cally tracked  as  they  flow  through  the  District  system.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  three  entities  could  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  D.C. 
handicapped  delinquent?.  The  court  could  state  who  was  a  delin- 
quent, but  it  did  not  know  who  was  handicapped.  The  public 
schools  did  not  know  who  was  a  handicapped  delinquent.  And  YSA 
did  not  know  all  those  delinquents  in  its  custody  who  were  handi- 
capped. 

YSA  is  developing  a  computer  tracking  system  only  for  detained 
and  committed  juveniles  in  its  custody  Although  the  development 
of  YSA's  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  this  new  system 
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will  not  track  delinquents  through  the  District  system  because  all 
three  entities  are  not  involved. 

In  conclusion,  under  Public  Law  94-142,  assistance  to  States  is 
conditioned  on  assurances  that  all  handicapped  juveniles,  including 
delinquents,  will  be  identified  and  receive  services  to  meet  their 
unique  needs.  The  District  is  not  meeting  its  commitments  under 
Public  Law  94-142  as  it  relates  to  handicapped  delinquents.  All 
handicapped  delinquents  are  not  being  identified  as  such,  are  not 
having  lEP's  written  for  them,  and  are  not  receiving  the  special 
education  services  they  have  been  identified  as  needing  and  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  law. 

We  recognize  that  many  problems  exist  in  identifying  and  edu- 
cating delinquents  and  that  solving  these  problems  will  not  be  an 
easy  or  short-term  endeavor. 

the  District  can,  however,  begin  to  take  steps  to  improve  coordi- 
nation, information  exchange,  program  monitoring,  uniformity  of 
standards,  and  accountability. 

As  stated  earlier,  implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  board  of  education  as  the  State  educational 
agency. 

To  assure  compliance,  the  board  must  work  effectively  with  YSA 
and  the  court.  In  the  past,  the  success  of  these  independent  entities 
at  working  together  has  been  minimal. 

Unless  a  workable  system  is  developed  to  identify  and  educate 
handicapped  delinquents,  new  programs  will  have  little  chance  to 
succeed,  and  special  education  for  handicapped  delinquents  will  not 
be  available  to  all  those  entitled  to  it. 

We  would  like  to  now  talk  about  what  we  believe  needs  to  be 
done  to  fix  these  problems. 

The  board  of  education  should  direct  the  superintendent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  to  work  toward  reducing  the 
time  necessary  for  assessment,  IEP  development,  and  placement  of 
handicapped  delinquents  *vith  the  goal  of  ultimately  adhering  to 
the  Mills  decree  s  60-day  requirement. 

The  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  needs  to  test  YSA  delin- 
quents with  suspected  hand    pping  conditions  and  develop  lEP's. 

The  superintendent  shou.J  assure  that  YSA  and  the  public 
schools  are  referring  all  juveniles  for  testing  who  need  to  be  tested 
and  that  the  public  schools  are  developing  complete  IEP's. 

They  need  to  monitor  handicapped  delinquents  in  the  custody  of 
YSA  to  ensure  they  receive  at  least  the  same  services  to  which 
handicapped  juveniles  in  the  public  school  system  are  entitled. 

Also,  to  ensure  that  appropriate  contracted  residential  facilities 
are  selected  as  placements  for  handicapped  delinquents. 

The  superintendent  needs  to  notify  the  court  of  the  tvpe  of  delin- 
quent each  facility  is  capable  of  serving  and  periodically  ascertain 
whether  the  programs  have  changed. 

In  addition,  the  board  needs  to  direct  the  superintendent  to  mon- 
itor YSA's  contracted  residential  facilities  for  compliance  with 
Public  Law  94-142. 

Public  schools  should  monitor  the  educational  program  quality  of 
these  facilities,  as  well  as  at  YSA's  public  residential  facilities.  This 
effort  should  assure  that  required  services  in  IEP's  are  being  pro- 
vided by  these  facilities. 
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Designate  a  public  school  liaison  to  coordinate  and  exchange 
records,  such  as,  IEPs,  test  results,  educational  histories,  with  YSA 
and  the  court,  and  develop  written  procedures  and  establish  specif- 
ic criteria  for  forwarding  information  to  YSA  and  the  court  regard- 
ing court  or  YSA  detained  juveniles. 

Last,  the  board  needs  to  direct  the  superintendent  to  provide 
where  YSA  cannot,  educational  and  related  services  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  handicapped  delinquent's  IEP. 

The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  to  direct  the  D  C 
Department  of  Human  Services,  Youth  Services  Administration,  to 
transfer  to  the  public  schools  the  responsibility  for  testing  suspect- 
ed  handicapped  delinquents  and  preparing  all  necessary  IEPs,  pro- 
vide all  educational  and  related  services  which  are  required  by  a 
delinquent  s  IEP,  and  notify  the  public  schools  of  the  required  serv- 
ices that  YSA  cannot  provide. 

Establish  a  special  education  program  for  handicapped  delin- 
quents at  Oak  Hill,  Cedar  Knoll,  and  the  Receiving  Home  for  Chil- 
dren and  form  classes  based  on  academic  level. 

Designate  a  YSA  liaison  responsible  for  notifying  the  public 
schools  that  YSA  is  releasing  a  delinquent  who  will  be  returning  to 
school.  This  liaison  should  also  coordinate  and  exchange  records, 
such  as,  IEPs,  test  results,  end  educational  histories,  with  the 
public  schools  and  the  court. 

Develop  written  procedures  and  establish  specific  critieria  for 
forwarding  information  to  the  court  and  the  public  schools,  once 
notified  by  the  court  that  a  juvenile  is  being  detained  or  has  reen- 
tered the  school  system. 

The  Mayor  needs  to  direct  YSA  to  emphasize  the  need  to  follow 
D  C.  public  school  policies,  procedures,  and  standards  for  special 
education,  including  standards  for  teacher  certification  and  class 
size. 

And  last,  the  Mayor  should  direct  YSA  to  evaluate  followup  serv- 
ices provided  to  delinquents  after  release  from  YSA  custody  and 
correct  any  administrative,  management,  and  procedure  problems 
identified. 

In  our  opinion,  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  should  designate  a  court 
liaiscm  responsible  for  notifying  the  public  schools  that  the  court  is 
detaining  a  juvenile,  who,  therefore,  cannot  attend  regular  school 
classes.  This  liaison  should  also  coordinate  and  exchange  records, 
such  as  test  results  and  educational  or  family  histories,  with  the 
public  schools  and  YSA. 

The  superior  court  needs  to  develop  written  procedures  and  es- 
tablish criteria  for  the  court  liaison  to  forward  to  YSA  and  the 
public  schools,  as  appropriate,  information  available  regarding  a 
delinquent,  once  an  individual  is  placed  in  YSA's  custody  or  has  re- 
entered the  school  system. 

The  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  cf  Education  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  oversight  and  assistance  to  bring  the  District 
into  compliance  with  Public  Law  94-142  as  it  relates  to  handi- 
capped delinquents. 

That  concludes  our  testimony.  We'd  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  of  Mr.  Dodaro  and  Mr 
Salvemini  follow:! 
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Mr.   Chairman   and   Members   of    the  Subcommittee! 

Good   morning,    I    am  Gene   Dodaro,  Associate 

resP°n8lble    for   GAO   work    in   the    District  of 
Columbia.     with   me    Is  Anthony  Salvemml,    who  directed 
our  work   concerning    the    Identification   and  education 
of   handicapped   delinquents    In   the   District.      For  the 
purpose   of    this   audit,    handicapped    juveniles    are  those 
who   have   a   specific    learning   disability   or   who  are 
seriously   emotionally  disturbed.      Our   work  was 
requested   by   Representative    Stewart   B.    McKlnney,  who 
was   concerned    that   D.C.    handicapped  delinquents  were 
not    receiving    needed    services,    as    required   by  the 
Education   For   All    Handicapped  Children   Act   of  1975 
(P.L.    94-142 ) . 

The   act,    commonly  known   as    Public    Law  94-142 
provides   supplemental    federal    funding    to   states,  ' 
territories,    and    the    District  of  Columbia    to    provide  a 
free   appropriate   public   education   to  all  handicapped 
children.      As   of    April    19,    1985,    the   District  was 
entitled   under    this    law    to   $257    for   each  eligible 
handicapped    child   up    to   a   maximum  of    12   percent   of  the 
school   population.      For    fiscal    year    1985    the  District 
expects    to   expend   about   534    million   frora   an  sources 
to   educate   handicapped   juveniles;    $3.8    million  will 
come    from   federal    programs    for    this  effort. 

«    r  ?    condition    for    receiving    assistance  under 

Z    ,2      '    thC   Dlstrlct    must   Provide    assurances  that 
all    children    suspected  of    having   a  handicapping 
condition  will    be    Identified,    evaluated   and,  if 
necessary,    provided   special    education   and  related 
services,    such    as   psychological    counseling.  Before 
services   can    be    provided,    an    Individualized  Education 
Program    is   developed    to   meet    the    child's    unique  needs. 

To   receive    funds   under    the    act,    the   D.C.    Board  of 
Education,    as    the   State   Educational    Agency,  must 
submit   a   program   plan   to    the   U.S.    Department  of 
Education,    which    is    ultimately    responsible  for 
implementation   of    P.L.    94-142.      The    plan  delineates 
how   the   Board   will    implement    the    legal    requirements  of 
P.L.    94-142    and    ensure   that    all    handicapped  children 
are    educated.      Under    the   Board's   direction,    the  D.C. 
Public  Schools    evaluate   school    children   suspected  or 
identified   as    having    a   handicap    and    provide   them  with 
special  education. 

For   most    handicapped    children,    primary   contact  is 
with    the   D.C.    Public   Schools;    handicapped  delinquents, 
however,    also    can   have   contact   with    two   other  District 
entitles,    as    they   move   through    the    city's  juvenile 
Dusticesystem: 
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The   D.C.    Superior  Court,    which   determines  if 
alleged  delinquents   are    involved    in   an    Illegal   act  and 
operates   a   probation  program. 

- -   The   Department   of   Human    Services,  Youth 
Services  Administration,    which   provides  supervisory 
and   educational   services    to   delinquents    and  operates 
the  District's  residential   facilities.  These 
facilities  house    juveniles   awaiting    hearings   ard  those 
serving   their   terms   of  commitment. 

I    think    it    is   very    important    that   we    spend  a 
moment  describing    the   type   of    juvenile   we   have  focused 
on.      We   are    talking    about    juveniles   who   are  typically 
10-18   years   old,    most   of   whom  have    been   arrested  for 
more   than   one    crime.      Fifty-eight   percent   have  been 
found   to   be    involved    in   an    illegal   act  more 
than  once.      The   most    common    crimes   were  burglary, 
robbery,    and    assault.      These    juveniles'    problems  are 
compounded    by   handicapping  conditions. 

Handicapped    delinquent:    tend    to    be   younger,  and 
arrested   more   often    than   non-handicapped  delinquents. 
I   would   like    to   describe   one   handicapped  delinquent's 
history   to    illustrate   this    point.      At   the    time   of  his 
latest   disposition    in    1983,    this   delinquent   was  13 
years   old,    and   had   been    arrested    6    times.      As    a  result 
of    testing,    this   delinquent    had    been    identified  as 
both   learning   disabled    and   emotionally   disturbed,  and 
his   file    indicated    problems    such    as    u n d e r a c h  i  e v e m e n t , 
depression,    and    violent  behavior. 

With   this   background,    we    found    that  many 
handicapped   delinquents    in    the   District    have   not  been 
afforded   opportunities    for    special    education.  Over 
half   had    information    in    their    records    indicating  a 
handicapping    condition,    but    no    subsequent    action  was 
taken.      Secondly,    when   a    juvenile   had  an 
Individualized   Education   Program    (IEP)    developed  it 
often  did   not    contain   all    the    required  information. 
Also,    handicapped   delinquents   at   District  residential 
facilities,    whether    they   had    individualized  programs 
or   not,    did    not    receive    special    education  because 
these   facilities   had   no   such  services. 

The   nasor    for   these   problems    is  fundamental 
the   District    has    not    implemented    an    effective  system 
to   ensure   compliance   with   P.L.    94-142    as    it    relates  to 
handicapped    delinquents.      The    current    system  of 
coordination,    information   exchange,    and  program 
monitoring   needs  improvement. 

Solving    these    problems    will    not    be    easy,  and 
overnight   solutions   will    not    be    forthcoming.  Such 
problems   have   existed    for   quite   some    time.      In  certain 
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instance*,    plans    to   address   these    issues   were  prepared 
but   never  approved   or    implemented.     We   recognize  that 
certain   inherent   probleas    face  District  officials  as 
they   try   to  net    the   challenge   of    identifying  and 
educating   handicapped  delinquents. 

One  of   the   most   challenging    problems    is  ensuring 
that   the  various    Independent   entities   work  well 
together.     Our  work  was   Halted   to   the  District,  but 
O.S.    Department   of   Education   representatives  and 
others  have    indicated    that   educating  handicapped 
delinquents    is   a   national    issue   and  coordinating 
activities  of    the   various    entities   providing  program 
services    is   a    problem    in  other   states.      In  the 
District,    both    the   Mayor   and    the   Board   of  Education 
are   vested   with   authority   over    their  respective 
educational    programs.      Both   entities   also  interface 
with   the  D.C.    Superior  Court.      Although   the  Board  of 
Education    is    the    central   point   of    responsibility  and 
accountability    in   the    education  of  handicapped 
delinquents,    a   well    functioning    system  can   only  exist 
if    all   parties    place   a   premium  on    cooperation  and 
coord inat  ion . 

The  District    needs    to    improve    its   system  for 
providing    services    to   handicapped   delinquents.  The 
D.C.    Schools,    Department  of   Human   Services,    and  the 
Court   must  work    together   to  adopt    needed  changes. 
Tnese   agencies,    along   with    the   U.S.    Department  of 
Education,    also   should    ensure    that   such   reforms  are 
successfully    Implemented   and  maintained.  These 
delinquents   are    children  and    teenagers    today,  but 
tomorrow   they  will   be   adults.      The   faster    the  District 
can    improve    its    education   of   handicapped  delinquents, 
the   sooner   everyone   will  benefit. 

Mr.    Salvemini   will    now   discuss    the   results    of  our 
study    in  more   detail   and   provide   our   suggestions  for 
corrective   action.      These   suggestions    have  been 
discussed   with   District   officials   who  generally 
concurred   and,    in   some    instances,    have   already  started 
to    take   corrective  action. 


Mr.   Chairman,    I    am   pleased    to    be   here    today  to 
discuss  our   study        I   will    describe   how   a  juvenile 
moves   through   the   juvenile    justice   system  and 
Illustrate   how   the    three  District   entities  may 
interact  with   a    juvenile.      I   will    then   briefly  explain 
tne   data   base   used    in  our   review.      Third,    I  will 
elaborate   on    the    issues   which   Mr.    Dodaro   ha3  just 
mentioned.      Finally,    I    will    close   my   remarks   with  the 
recommendations   we   believe    Can   help   solve    some  of  the 
problems  we  noted. 
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SIMPLIFIED  FLOW  OF  A  JUVENILE 
THROUGH  THE  DISTRICTS 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


E 


3 


I  OWTMCT  Of  COUNMU  PUtUC  SCHOOU 
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This   chart    illustrates    the    flow   of    a  juvenile 
through  the  District's   juvenile   justice   system  anS 
h!^?   8   the   varlou«   P^ces   where'f.ting    for  " 
h!^  iK*??ln?   co?dltton   »«y   occur.      Consider  a 
i??^n5?n«CalK*ai*  }uv«nll«<    '5   years   old,    who  i. 
im  ZrSiSVC«?J'     Mh*n   th#   juvenile    i arrested,  he 

rl      1   y   t0   the  Court    for   tn«  initial 
il  l.nVto  Llht  C?Krc    lS    n0t    ln   ••••ion.    the  juvenile 
»!,.!?    f       „th*   Youth   S,TVlc,»   Administration's  (YSA) 
Receiving   Home    for   Children,    where   a  Court  official 

au.rdi.n^^r   t0  -H*»   to   hi.   parent   or  * 

Th?I  l^;.?^nd?tain   hi"  untl1    the    ^itial  hearing. 
This  decision    is   based   on   such    factors   as:  the 

;«*/^  !w*  Prl°r  •rre,t  record,  his  family  situation, 
and/or   the   nature  of   his  offense-  ' 

wh^thir  Jnt^lnitial   hearing   a  Court   official  decides 
whether  to  grant   a  consent   decree,    release   or  detain 
the   juvenile   until    trial.      A   juvenile  who    is  given? 
consent  decree   does   not   admit   guilt,    but    is  placed 
under   Court   supervision    for   a   6-.onih  periodand 

atttndln*   school.      When   ordered,  detention 
is   provided   at   a  YSA  facility. 


where   he  could   be:      (1)    under  direct 
ltlli:ili°n°t    V^'f1^"    •»<»    b.    r.qulr.d  to 


Testing  of   juveniles   and    identifying  a 
handicapping   condition  may    take   place   at    any  of 
several   points    in   the  system.      rirst,    the  Public 

!2y  h!T*   ttsttd   *nd    ivaluated   a   juvenile  for 
special   education  placement   before   arrest.  Second? 

lltll  ?k! a2"?}r*tlon   *nd   disposition,    the   Court  may 
refer   the  delinquent    for  educational   or  psychological 
testing   to   aid   the   judge's   decision.      Third,   YSA  may 
perform  such   testing   during    the   delinquent's   term  of 

Pub!lc-scn;nl!hllt   't,tln*    l!   P^formed    by   YSA   and  the 
Public  Schools,    each   uses  different   standards  for 
determining  eligibility. 
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GAO    Data  Based  on  Calendar 
Year  1983 


•  Universe: 

•  Cases  reviewed: 

•  Confidence  level: 


1,287  Juveniles 
454  Juveniles 

173  Handicapped 
281  Non-handicapped 

95%  plus  or  minus  5% 
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£il 5-^1*^ o n_C  a^ e  nd  a  r_Y  e  3 

Our   review    Included    juveniles   who   received  a 
consent  decree   cr   were   found   guilty  by   the  D  C. 
Superior  Court    In   caiendar   year    1983.      We  salected 
1983   because    It   was   the   most    recent   year    for  which 
complete  data   were   available.      According    to  Court 
records,   there   were   1,287   dlft   rent  juveniles 
adjudicated   that  year. 

rh.    iTS£tCoU^    had    n°   ll8tln<3   which    Indicated   which  of 
the    1,287  delinquents   were   handicapped,    but  we  were 
ablj   to    Identify    173   of    thes<,   delinquents  as 
handicapped   by    reviewing    Information   provided   by  YSA 
or    the  Public  Schools.      He    reviewed    case    files    for  all 
these  delinquents.      To   determine    If    the  remaining 
delinquents    had    a   handicapping    condition,    we  randomly 
selected  a   sample   of   281    juveniles.      We  therefore 
reviewed   case    flies   and    collected    specific   data  for 
the    281    as   well    as    the    173,    or   a    total   of  454 
juveniles. 

Our   sample   was   selected    using   a  statistical 
formula   which   considered    the    size  of    the   universe,  a 
95   percent    confidence    level,    and    a   5    percent  sampling 
error   rate.      The   sampling    process    enabled    us    to   be  95 
percent    confident    In   statistically   projecting  our 
results    to   the    entire    universe   of    1,287  juvenile 
delinquents.      Our   sanding   plan    is    described    in  more 
detail    in   the  Appendix. 
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Our   review   included    juveniles   who   received  a 
consent  decree   or   were    found   guilty   by    the  D.C. 
Superior  Court   in    calendar  year    1983.      We  selected 
1983   because    it  was    the   most   recent   year   Cor  which 
complete  data   were   available.      According    to  Court 
records,    there  were    1,287   different  juveniles 
adjudicated   that  year. 

The  Court   had    no    listing   which    indicated   which  of 
the    1,287   delinquents   were   handicapped,    but   we  were 
able   to   identify    173    of    these   delinquents  as 
handicapped   by   reviewing    information   provided    by  YSA 
or   the  Public   Schools.      We    reviewed    case    files    for  all 
these   delinquents.      To   determine    if    the  remaining 
delinquents   had   a    handicapping    condition,    we  randomly 
selected   a   sample   of    281    juveniles.      We  therefore 
reviewed  case    files   and    collected   specific   data  for 
the   281    as   well   as    the    173,    or    a   total   of  454 
juveniles. 
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GAO  Findings 


•  Many  handicapped  delinquents 
not  afforded  opportunities  for 
special  education 

•  Individualized  education 
programs  do  not  meet  all 
P.L.  94-142  requirements 

•  Most  handicapped  delinquents  in 
YSA  custody  do  not  receive 
special  education 
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Find  1 ngs 

The  major   points   that   I   will   discuss   with  you 
today  are: 

--   Many   handicapped   delinquents   are    not  afforded 
opportunities    Cor   special  education. 

Individualized  Education  Programs   do   not  meet 
all   P.L.    94-142  requirements. 

--   Most   handicapped   delinquents    in  YSA   custody  do 
not   receive   special  education. 

Now   I   would    like    to   give   you    further  details 
about  our  findings. 
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GAO     595  Delinquents  Identified 
as  Handicapped 


•  Identified  as  a  result  of  testing 
by  qualified  professionals 

•  GAO  did  not  interpret 
test  results 
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59  5  _De  ll"_qugn  t»_I  d  en  t  i  t  l  ed 
Aa  Handicapped 

In  order    to    receive    special    education  a  juvenile 
■utt   first   be    tested,    diagnosed,    and    identified  as 
handicapped.      Based   on  our    review,    we   project  that 
595,   not   173,    or   a pp r o x i aa t e 1 y    46    percent,   of  the 
delinquents   in   1983   had    been   identified  as  handicapped 
--having  either   a    specific    learn    ng  disability  or  a 
severe   emotional  disturbance. 

We   identified    these   delinquents    by  reviewing 
analytical   reports  of    test    results   contained    in  the 
juveniles'    files    at    the   Court,    YSA  ,    and/or   the  Public 
Schools.     He   did    not    interpret    the    test  results 
ourselves;    rather,    we   relied  on   the   analyses  prepared 
by   the   testers.      The    testers   include  professionals 
from  many   disciplines,    such    as    clinical   p s yc b o 1 og i s t s  , 
psychiatrists,    and   educational    psychologists.  These 
professionals   are   on    the   staffs  of   such   facilities  as 
the  Court's  Child   Guidance   Clinic,    Cedar    Knoll,  and 
the   Public  Schools'    Logan  Child   Sttdy   Center.  The 
tests    th*y   administer    include    intelligence  tests, 
psychological    tests,    auditory   discrimination  tests, 
and/or   certain   academic    achieve foent   tests.      In   4  2 
percent  of    the   cases,    there   were    indications    from  more 
than  one   source,    or    in  more    than  one    file,    that  the 
delinquent   was    learning    disabled   and/or  emotionally 
disturbed.      In   none   of    these   cases   did   we  find 
indications  of    further   assessments   that  these 
handicapping   conditions   did    not  exist. 
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A  juvenile  who    is    identified   as   handicapped  must 
have  en  Individualised  Education   Progrn    (IEP)  that 
delineates   the   specific   services   required    to   meet  the 
juvenile's  unique    needs.      According   to   the  Department 
of   Education  Regulations   and    the   District's  State 
Plan,    without   an   IEP,    a    juvenile    Cinnot  receive 
special  education   or   related   services,    such  as 
psychological    counseling.      Me   projected    that    about  63 
percent,   or    372,    of    the    595    handicapped  delinquents, 
did   not   have   an    IEP.      Conversely,    223,    or    about  37 
percent,   of    the   handicapped   delinquents   had  IEPa. 

In  each   of    the    following    three   examples,    we  found 
no   IEP    in   the   District's    records,    and    no  indication 
that   the   juvenile   did    not   need    an  IEP: 

|    14-year-old    juvenile    found   guilty  of 
burglary,    simple   assault,    and   assault   with  a 
deadly  weapon  was    identified   as  emotionally 
disturbed   and   learning   disabled   by   both  YSA 
and    the   Court.      In   addition,    numerous  entities 
including    the   Court's   Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
St.    Elizabeths   Hospital,    and    the   Cedar  Knoll 
Diagnostic   Review  Team    recommended  the 
development   of   an   IEP    for    this  individual. 

--  another    14-year-old    found   guilty  of  burglary 
and   placed    m    immediate   Aftercare  was 
identified    by   the  Court    as    being  learning 
disabled,    emotionally   disturbed,    and  having 
organic   brain   damage.      YSA    identified  this 
juvenile    as    learning   disabled   and  emotionally 
disturbed.      Although    the   Public   Schools  did 
not    test   this   juvenile,    they   had    test  results 
from  Howard   On      *  r  s  i  t  y   Hospital    and    the  Couit 
identifying    tb         ivenile    as  emotionally 
disturbed    and    ^earning    disabled.  The 
evaluation    of    this    juvenile   and   development  of 
an   IEP   was    begun   by   the   Public  Schools,  but 
the    re -  arrest   and    return   of    the    juvenile  to 
Oak  Bill   stopped   the  process. 

finally,    a    13-year-old   was    found   guilty  of 
burglary   and   placed   on    probation,  re-arrested 
and   placed    at  Cedar   Knoll.      This    juvenile  was 
identified    by  YSA  and    the   Public   Schools  as 
being    learning   disabled   and   by  YSA  as 
emotionally  disturbed. 
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GAO     73%  of  IEPS  Not  in  Compliance 
with  Educational/Procedural 
Requirements 


Educational  — i 


I— -  Procedural 
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7  3   Pircint   o£_IEPs  Not    1 n  Compl 1 ance_W 1 th 
ETuca  tTonaT   anH  frocgjur  aTHTegiilTremen  t  s 

Of   the   projactad   223   IEPa   developed   by  the  Public 
Schoolt   and   Y S A ,    about   73   parcant  did    not   meet  all 
P.L.   94*142   requirements.      In   ordar   to   ba  in 
compliance,    aach   IBP  must   contain   cartain  educational 
coipontnti.      In   addition,    tha    law  requirea  that 
cartain   procedural    requirements   be  lit. 

Tha  educational   coipontnti    include:  the 
individual    juvenile's   preaent   educational  level; 
annual   goals   and   short   term   instructional  objectives; 
specific  services   to  be  provided;    timeframes    for  the 
initiation   and   duration   of    services;    and,  specific 
criteria  for   annually   evaluating  whether  the 
instructional   objectives   are   being  achieved. 

The  omission  from  the  IEP  of  any  of  the  specific 
educational  components  means  that  critei 
benchmarks  against  which  to  monitor  a  ji 
special  education  are  lacking.  Thus,  tt 
appropriateness  of  a  juvenile's  special 
his  progress  cannot  be  measured.  Fourth 
the  IBPs  ware  missing  the  required  educ* 
compone  n  ts . 

P.L.    94*142   and    implementing  Department  of 
Education   regulations   also  require    that  certain 
procedural   requirements  be  met.      These  include 
requirements   such   as:      the  participation   of  certain 
individuals    in   the   preparation   of    the    IEP,  annual 
review  of   the    IEP,    and   the   right    to  a  hearing 
regarding   the    juvenile'a   placement.     The  regulations 
require   that   the   juvenile's   parent   or  guardian, 
teacher,   a   r e pr eae n t a t i ve   of    the   agency  providing 
education,    and    the   juvenile,    where  appropriate, 
participate    in   developing   and    revising   the  IEP. 
Forty-five   percent  of    the    IEPa   were  mxastng  signatures 
or   other  evidence   that   a   meeting  was   held    and  who 
attended  it. 

Furthermore,    14   percent   met    neither  the 
educational    nor   procedural  requirements. 

In  addition   to  our  analyaia   of   the  files, 
District  and   Court   officiala   gave   ua   their  opinions 
about   problema  with   IEPa.      Problema   cited   were  rhat 
IEPs  were   not   written   to  meet    a   juvenile'a  apecific 
needs,    or   that   IEPa   were   written   to  require  only  those 
services  which   the   facility   could   provide,   rather  than 
to   the    juvenile'a   individual  needa. 
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GAO     Elapsed  Days  for  Assessment, 
IEP  Development,  and  Placement 


16 
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to  r_A  ininent,  IBP 

 *  n3  pTictMnt  at 

Logan  Child   S  t  u"?y  Cinter 

TgcKooT"rt«r  'Tgyy-TEPrjr — 

Tht  Logan  Child   Study  Ctnttr    is   the  Public 
Schools'    central    facility   that  pertorma  assessments 
for  juveniles  suspected  of  being   handicapped,  develops 
IEPs,    and  arranges   placement.      The  Center  receives 
referrals   from  various   sources,    including    the  Public 
Schools'    four  administrative    regions,    and  YSA. 
Juvenile  delinquents    committed   to  YSA   custody   who  need 
assessment  and   IEP   developae  nt  may   be   referred    to  the 
Cen  ter . 

The   "Mills   Decree*    requires    that   assessment,  IEP 
development,    and   placement  of   handicapped    juveniles  be 
completed  within   a  maximum  ot   60    calendar   days  from 
the  date  ef   referral.      The   •Mills*    requirement    is  the 
result  of   a   1972  U.S.    District  Court  Caae,    Mills  v. 
Board   of   Education   of    the  District   of   Columbia.  While 
the  Public  Schools   requested    relief    from   the  Court  in 
1980,    it   has   not    beer   granted,    and    the  60-day 
requirement  remains. 

We  analyzed    the    length   of    time    it    took   the  Center 
to   complete   cases    for   school    year    1983-84,    the  most 
recent   year   for  which    complete   data  was  available. 
That   year,    the  Center   handled   920    cases,    but    failed  t<. 
meet   the   "Mills"    requirement    in   727,    or  approximately 
79   percent  of    its    caseload.      The   average   number  of 
days    it   took   to  place   a   juvenile    in   school   ye  jr 
1983-84   was    117.      Of    the    cases   that    too'    longer  than 
60   days,   most   often    it    took    the   Center    between    101    a r * 
150   days.      In   addition,    in   119    cases,    or  approximately 
13   percent,    it    took   more    than   200   days    to   assess  the 
juveniles,   develop   their    IEPs,    and   place  them. 

The  Center's   Director  gave    us    several    reasons  for 
the  delay.      First,    cases   referred   by   the  Public 
Schools*    four   administrative    regions  often   exceed  "he 
calendar  day   limit    before    they   are    referred   to  the 
Center.      Second,    a    juvenile   sometimes  becomes 
hospitalized  or  otherwise   unavailable   to   test  or 
place,   and   third,    there    is  a    shortage   of  staff. 
Finally,   most   staff    at    the  Center  work   under  the 
Teachers  Onion    contract    and,    therefore,    work  shortened 
hours    in   the   summer   and   only    6-hour  days   during  the 
school   year.      The    effect    is    that    hundreds    of  juveniles 
are   not   being   educationally   assessed   and   placed    in  the 
required  timeframe. 
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GAO     No  Special  Education  at 
YSA  Facilities 


•  Of  the  projected  595 
handicapped  delinquents: 

-  182  were  placed  at  Oak  Hill 

-  236  were  placed  at  Cedar  Knoll 

•  10  of  18  handicapped  delin- 
quents in  contracted  residentiai 
facilities  did  not  receive 
special  education 
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Wo_Sgcclal ..Education   a t_ YSA „„F  a  cl  lit  leg 

Three   public    facilities   operated   by  YSA--Oak 
Rill,   Cedar   Knoll,    and   the  Receiving   Home   for  Children 
"do   not   provide    special   education   to  handicapped 
delinquents.   Consequently,    of    the   projected  595 
handicapped   delinquents,    none   of    the    182    placed    at  Oak 
Hill   or   the   2  66   placed   at  Cedar   Knoll   at    some   time  or 
another   received   special   education.      The    average  stay 
for   a   delinquent    is    nine   months   at   Oak  Bill    and  four 
months   at  Cedar   Knoll.      The   maximum   stay    for  a 
juvenile   at    the   Receiving   Home    for   Children    is  45 
days  . 

Oak   Bill   does    not   provide   special  education. 
Bandicapped   delinquents   attend    regular  education 
classes.      In   addition,    claes    formation    is   based  on 
assignment   to   residential    cottages,    not   on  a 
delinquent's   educational    level.      As   a   result:,   Oak  Bill 
classes    consist   of   delinquents   who   vary    in  age, 
ability,    and   behavior.      Students    in   any    one    class  read 
at   levels   ranging    from   the   second    to    the  eleventh 
grade. 

The   YSA  Administrator   told    us   Cedar    Knoll    did  not 
provide   special    education   and   has    been    in   the  process 
of   closing   since    1  98  3  .      The    school    at   Cedar   Knol  )  has 
been   closed   since   July   1985,    and   delinquents    are  now 
bused   to  Oak   Rill    for   summer    school.      In    addition,  the 
Receiving   Borne    for   Children   did    not   provide  special 
education.      In    fact,    even   regular    education   at  the 
Receiving   Borne   was    limited.      For    example,  education 
was   not   consistently   provided    oetween  November  1984, 
and   April  1985. 
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YSA   is   developing    new   programs    to    identify  and 
educate   handicapped   delinquents    at   Oak  Hill    and  the 
Receiving   Borne    for   Children.      These   programs   will  not 
be   fully    implemented    until   September    1985.  However, 
we  have   the   following   observations    to  make   about  these 
prog  rams: 


First,  we  are  conce 
still  would  not  meet  Public 
standards,    such   as  teacher 


rned    because   YSA  programs 
School    special  education 
certification.  The 
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Department   of    Education    interprets   p.L.    94-142  to 
require  ySA   teachers    to   meet   D.'C.    Public  School 
teacher   certification  standards. 

<.v.f..m~.?e£°!!d£,  }?   YSA  devel°P9    lts   own  self-contained 
system   at  Oak   Hill    to   test,    Identity  handicapped 
delinquents,    and    prepare   lEPs,    they  will    likely  be 

S^r5h  rminS!i  f  un54°n?    that   are   al^ady   being  performed 
by   the   Public   Schools    for   the   majority   of  the 
handicapped   juveniles    in   the  District. 
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GAO     YSA  Teachers  Lack  D.C. 
Certification 


•  Most  Oak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll 
teachers  were  not  certified  to 
teach  by  the  District  of  Columbia 

•  None  of  the  Oak  Hill  and  Cedar 
Knoll  teachers  were  certified 
to  teach  special  education 

by  the  District  of  Columbia 
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P.L.    94-142    requires    educational    programs  for 
handicapped   juveniles    administered    by  other  public 
agencies,    such   as   YSA,    to   meet   the   education  standards 
of    the   State  Educational   Agency    (SEA).      The  District's 
SEA,    the  Board   of   Education,    requires   that    the  Public 
Schools1    special    education   teachers   be   certified  by 
the   Board   to   teach    special    education.      However,  YSA 
policies   do   not    require   Board   certification   of  its 
teachers.     The   O.S.    Department   of   Education,    in  their 
monitoring    report    based  on    their    1983    review,  found 
(1)    that   teachers    in   other   District    agencies   did  not 
meet    the   certification   standards   of    the  Public 
Schools,    and    (2)    stated   that    the   Public   Schools    rauc t 
ensure   that   all   Public   School    standards   are    met  by 
other   District  agencies. 

We    found   that,    as   of   April    1,    1985,    10    of    the  14 
teachers   at  Oak   Hill    and   Cedar   Knoll   were  not 
certified   by   the   D.C.    Board   of   Education   to    teach  *ny 
subject,      in   addition,    none   of    the    14   teachers  were 
certified   by   the   Board    to    teach    special  education. 
In   May    1985,    ten   of   Cedar    Knoll's   education  staff, 
including   eight    teachers,    graduated    from   a  local 
college's  Masters   of    Special    Education  Extension 
Program.      However,    according    to    the    Chief   of  the 
Education   and  Certification   Stanch   of   the  Maryland 
Department   of    Education,    this    Program  was  never 
accredited. 
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GAO    Testing  Issues  at  YSA  Facilities 

•  Public  school  standards  for 
determining  eligibility  not 
being  followed 

•  YSA  did  not  identify  certain 
handicapped  delinquents 

•  Educational  testing  conducted 
by  private  contractor 
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Hltjn<i_l8Sjje»_a  t_YSA  Facilities 

In   th«   past   Y*~\  personnel    tested   some   of  the 
delinquents    committed    to   YSA   facilities.      YSA   had  no 
criteria   for   determining   eligibility   or   standards  for 
identifying   handicapped   delinquents   and   did    not  follow 
Public  School's  standards. 

In   a    report    on   a    1985   monitoring   visit  Public 
Schools   said    that   Oak   Hill    and   Cedar   Knoll   had  no 
criteria   to   deter  nine   which   delinquents  were 
handicapped   and    in   need  of    special    education.  The 
report   said    that    "evidence   was    found    to    indicate  that 
32   students  were    handicapped   and    in   need   of  special 
education."      However,    Oak   Hill    had    identified  "only 
17"   ct    these    individuals.      In   addition,    in  October 
1984,    tne  U.S.    Department   of   Education,    found  the 
District    in   violation   of   p.L.    94-142    because  the 
Public  School ' s   standards   for   determining  eligibility 
for   special   education   services   were    not   used    in  other 
age  n  c  ie  s  . 

YSA  stopped    testing   delinquents   at   Cedar   Knoll  in 
May   1984   because    that   facility   was    scheduled    to  be 
clcsed.     According    to   th<*  YSA  Administrator,    no   one  at 
Oak   Hill   \ id    been    identifying   delinquents  as 
handicapped   because   Oak   Hill   had   no   diagnostician.  In 
February    1985,    a    private   contractor    began  providing 
educational   diagnostic   testing    at   Oak   Hill.      This  is 
the   only   testing    activity   employed    by  YSA. 
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GAO    Public  Schools'  Monitoring 
Not  Adequate 


•  State  Plan  requires  public 
schools  to  monitor  program 
effectiveness 

•  Public  schools'  monitoring  had 
not  acknowledged  need  for 
improved  identification  and 
special  education  until  1985 

•  Public  schools  do  not  monitor 
contracted  residential  facilities 
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P.L.    94-142    requires    the   Board    of    Education  to 
ensure   that   handicapped   juveniles   have   available  to 
them  t   free  appropriate   public   education  which 
includes  special   education   to  meet   their  unique 
needs.      In  meeting   this   responsibility,    the  District's 
State   Plan  states   that    the  Public  Schools  will 
evaluate,   at   least   annually,    the   effectiveness  of 
programs    in  meeting    the   educational    needs  of 
handicapped   juveniles,    including    evaluation   of  iEPs. 
The  Public  Schools   monitored   YSA   public  facilities, 
but    not    contracted    residential    facilities  where 
handicapped   delinquents   are  placed. 

The   Public   Schools   monitored   Cedar   KnolJ    and  Oak 
Hill    in    1982,    1983,    and    1985.      The    1982    and  1983 
monitoring   reports    indicated    problems,    such  as 
incomplete   IEPS.      Although   similar   problems   were  noted 
in   the   May   6,    1985,    report,    more   detail  regarding 
handicapped  delinquents    not    being    identified   and  not 
receiving   special   education   at   these    facilities  was 
provided.     This   monitoring    report   also   required  more 
specific   corrective   actions    for   Oak    Hill,    but  not 
Cedar   Knoll    because    it    is    closing.    For  Oak   Hill,  the 
Public  Schools   has    requested    the   Department   of  Human 
Services    (DBS)    to   develop   procedures    and   guidelines  to 
ensure    that   all    handicapped   delinquents    are  identified 
and   assessed   to  determine   their    need    for  special 
education   and    related    services.      Also  DHS   must  submit 
to   the   Public   Schools    a   plan    to   ensure    the  provision 
of   a    free   and   appropriate    education   program    for  all 
handicapped   juveniles.      The   Public  Schools   did  not 
monitor   the   Receiving    Borne    for   Children   until  1985, 
after   we    informed    them   of    the    initiation   of  education 
programs   at   this    facility   as    of   April    1,  1985. 

In   our   opinion,    this    lack   of  timely 
acknowledgement  of    these   specific   problems  and 
appropriate   action   has    contributed    to  handicapped 
delinquents    receiving    no   special    education   at  these 
facilities. 

The   Public   Schools   have    not   monitored  contracted 
residential   facilities   where    handicapped  delinquents 
are   placed.      Therefore,    no   monitoring    regarding  P.L. 
94-142    is   taking   place   at    these    facilities.      in  our 
opinion,    Public  Schools  monitoring   at   these  facilities 
is    important    in   order    to   provide   Public  Schools  with 
knowledge  of   programs   available,    quality  of  programs, 
and   proper   enrollment   of    handicapped   delinquents  in 
these   programs.      in   an   attempt   to   resolve   this  issue, 
DBS   and   the  Public   Schools   have   developed  draft 
•Procedures  end  Guidelines   Regarding    the  Referral, 
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Placement,    ?nd   Monitoring   of   Children   and   Youth  in 
Residential  Treatment   Facilities,-   but   as   of  August 
21,    1985,    these   procedures   were   not   adopted.  If 
adopted   and   applied,    this   proposed   approach    for  joint 
■onitoring  would   address   the    current   lack  of 
■onitoring   at   those   contracted    facilities  where 
District  handicapped   delinquents   are  placed. 
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GAO     YSA  Follow-up  Services  to 

Delinquents  Need  Improvement 


•  214  of  the  projected  595  handi- 
capped delinquents  have  been  in 
YSA  aftercare  at  some  time 

•  Reintegration  of  delinquents 
into  community  is  not  viewed 
as  successful 

•  Staff  qualifications  need 
improvement 
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gee^  Tmprovement" 

Of   our   projected    595    handicapped  delinquents, 
214,    or  approximately     6   percent,    have   been  in 
Aftercare   at   some    time    -  r   another.      A  delinquent    is  in 
the  Aftercare  program  «.    ter    being    released    from  Oak 
Hill,   Cedar   Knoll,    or   a   contracted  residential 
facility,    but   before    thv   YS A   commitment  ends. 
Alternatively,    a   delinquent    can    be   placed    in  immediate 
Aftercare   by    the  Court. 

Although   the   Aftercare   program's  objective    is  to 
reintegrate    the   delinquent    into    the    community,  several 
persons   were   of    the   opinion   that    this   is    not  being 
successfully   accomplished.      One    Superior  Court  Judge 
stated   that  Aftercare    is    •disgraceful,"    that  a 
delinquent   "just   drops   off"    and    receives   no    help  or 
guidance   from   the   Aftercare   worker,    and    that    the  Judge 
has    never  known    a   delinquent    in   Aftercare    to    be  placed 
in   an   appropriate    educational   program.  Another 
Superior  Court   Judge    stated    that    there    is    no  formal 
planning    for    the   post-release   period   when   a  delinquent 
is   released    from   a   Y S A   residential  facility. 

In   addition,    the   Director   of    one  contracted 
residential    facility,    who,    in   discussing    follow-up  of 
delinquents   his    school    releases,    told   us  that 
•residential    treatment    is    the   end   of    the    line."  The 
Director   stated    that    upon    release,    delinquents  are 
}ust    "dropped    .    .    .    instead   of    being   worked    back  into 
the    t coromun i t y ] . "      For   example,    when   a   delinquent  is 
released    from   a    contracted   residential    facility,  a 
release   plan   similar    to   a    contract    is  prepared. 
However,    this    information    is    not    routinely  forwarded 
to   the   Public  Schools,    and    is   given    to   parents   only  if 
they   request    i  t  . 

Furthermore,    a    supervisor   of   Aftercare  social 
workers   told    us    that    social   workers   do    not    enroll  the 
delinquent   back    into    school,    unless    they    are  requested 
to  do   so   by    the   parents.      However,    they   do    check  on 
the   delinquent's   attendance   while    in  Aftercare 
status.      In   addition,    they   told    us    that    they   do  net 
know   which   delinquents   are   handicapped    and  therefore 
cannot   assist    these    individuals    in    receiving  services. 

YS  A  officials    in    charge    of    Aftercare    told    us  thai 
their   staffs   are    not   qualified    as    social    workers.  In 
their  opinion,    the    staff    should    be    required    to    have  a 
Masters   Degree    in    Social    Work.      However,    only  one 
worker    in  Aftercare    has    such    a   degree.    Six  workers 
have   degrees   other    than   Masters    of    Social    Work,  and 
seven   have   no    college   degree    at  all. 
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GAO    Improved  Coordination  and 

Information  Exchange  Is  Crucial 


•  Single  focal  point  necessary  at 
each  of  the  three  D.C.  entities 

•  Information  on  juveniles  must 
be  eAChanged 

•  YSA  tracking  system  under 
development 
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Improved   Coordi nation   and  Information 
Exchange    is  Crucial 

There  was    no    focal   point    for    coordination  and 
information   exchange   among   the   Public   Schools,  the 
Courts,    and   YSA.      In   addition,    these   entities   do  not 
have   an   Interagency   delinquent    tracking   system.  This 
lack  of   coordination,    which   has    been   identified    as  a 
problem  as  far   back   as    1966,    in   a   report   by  the 
President's  Commission   on  Crime    in    the   District  of 
Columbia,   affects    the   appropriate  identification 
placement  and  educatUn  of   District  handicapped 
delinquents. 

YSA,   Court,    and   Public   School    officials  stated 
that    formal    coordination   and    informal  communication 
among   the   tnree    entities    is    not    adequate.      YSA  and 
Court   officials    do    not   know   whom   to   contact   at  the 
schools    for    information.      Public   School   officials  say 
they   do   not   receive    information    from  YSA   and   are  not 
routinely  notified   by   the  Court    in    a   timely   manner  if 
a  juvenile   is  arrejted.     This    l&ck   of    notification  has 
sometimes  resulted    in   the  Public   Schools  marking 
delinquents    as    truant   and   not    recognizing  their 
attendance   in   classes  at  other  facilities. 

Due   to    this    lack   of    coordination,    test  results 
and   I^Ps   are    not    transferred   as   a    juvenile   moves  from 
the   Public  Schools    *■  o   the  Court,    to   YSA,    and    back  to 
the   Public  Schools.      Ac   a   result,    psychological  or 
educational    listing    conducted    by   one   entity   may  never 
be   communicated    to    the   o   her   two.      For   example,  the 
Court   did  not   have    test    results    from  the  Public 
Tchools    for   aoproximately    7  9    percent  of  the 
delinquents   w«»    tracked;    YSA   did    not    have    test  results 
from   the   Public    Schools    f c r   approximately    81  percent; 
and   the   Public   Schools    <?id    not    have    test    results  from 
the  Court   for   approximately   82    percent.      In  addition, 
IEPs   are   not   consistently    transferred    from  one  entity 
to   aiother.      For  example: 

a   15-year-old   delinquent    found   quiUy   on  a 
narcotics    charge  was   placed    in  immediate 
Aftercare    and   later   at   Oak   Hill.      Tne  Public 
Schools    file    contained    an    IEP    for  this 
delinquent,    however,    the  Oak  Hill    file   did  not 
contain    this   IEP.      As    a    result,    Oak   Hill  did 
not   know   what    services   were   required    to  meet 
this    handicapped   delinquent's    unique  needs. 

We    also    fourd    that   handicapped   delinquents  are 
not   systematically    tracked   as    thev    flow   through  the 
District   system.      In    fact,    none   of    the    thret  entities 
could   provide  a    complete   list   of    all   D.C.  handicapped 
delinquents.      For   example,    th  '   Courts    could    state  who 
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was   a   delinquent,    but   thev   a\a  .. 
handicapped?   the  Public  School.  SJd  So?  Z*° 
handicapped   delinquent;     „!  »       ZXA   not   know   who  "»»  » 
delinquents    i„  c  us  t  o^  wh  o\e  r  e   nan^"0"  thOSe 

is  developing   a    comp u t e r  t r I  k i ^ f     „       d 1 Ca Pp ed  •  YSA 
detained  ,„d  co«BU  u  9i!y?  !"  onl*  for 

Although    the   d e v e lo pme n to t   YS A ' .   2vJ I .   ? ' ' °d y ' 
the   right  direction      chi«   „.  system    Is   a    step  in 

d.Hnquents    through  'the    S 1 »  t  r  i  c  t  \' v'™  '  i    "0t  track 
three   entitles    ire    not    InJoJve"    &V8te,D  because 
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GAO  Conclusions 


•  D.C.  is  not  meeting  its 
commitments  under  P.L.  94-142 

•  Systemic  problems  need  to  be 
addressed 

•  Inaction  will  result  in  continued 
denial  of  special  education 
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Conclusions 

Under  P. L.    94-142,    aiiistanct  t< 


th:niaw?ntlCl#d    "    n*'dl"*<    «-    «•    entitle"  ^IVnder 

„?5   y«cognl*e   that   aany   problems   exist  m 
identifying   and    educating   delinquents,    and  that 
solving   these   problems   will    not   be   an   easy   or  short- 
tike   !™V?r\    ThC   Dlstrlc^    can,    however,    begin  to 
S!5!-I5IP     t0    1JI?rove   coordination,  information 
exchange,    program  monitoring,    uniformity   of  standards, 
and   accountability.  os' 

kk^8   stated   earlier,    implementation   of   P.L.  94-142 
is    the   responsibility   of    the   Board   of  Education,  as 
the   state   Educational   Agency    (SEA)    ln   the  District 
3?th"vQ[e   compliance,    the   Board   must   work  effectively 

?Vnd  Court'      In    th*   P"t,    the   success  of 

these   independent    entities   at   working   together  has 
been   minimal.      unless   a   workable    system    is  developed 
to    identify   and    educate   handicapped   delinquents  new 
programs   will    have   little   chance   to   succeed?  and 

S?eSufh^?Ca^°2i  h^dicapped    delinquents   will  not 

be   available    '_o   all    those   entitled   to  it. 
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GAO  Recommendations 
Board  of  Education 


Assessment/Placement 

Meet  60  day  time  limit 

Testing/IEPs 

Perform  for  all  YSA  juveniles 

Services 

Ensure  handicapped  receive  special 
education,  provide  services  YSA  cannot 

Monitoring 

Conduct  at  YSA  facilities 

Coordination 

Designate  liaison,  exchange  information 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  of   Education  should   direct  the 
Superintendent   of    the  D.C.   Public  Schools  tot 

'Work   toward    reducing   the    tine  necessary 
for  assessment,    iep  development,    ani  placement 
of   handicapped   delinquents   with   the   go*l  of 
ultimately   adhering  \.o   the   "Mills"  decree's 
60-day   requirement.      As   a    first   step,  tte 
Superintendent   should   emphasize   to   all    i,  t  a  f  f  the 
need   for    timely   referral    for   testing  anJ 
assessment   of    all   juveniles   for  whom   the  need 
for  such    services    is  indicated. 

'Test  YSA   delinquents   with    suspected  nandicapping 
conditions    and    develop   iEPs.      In   addition,  the 
Superintendent    should   assure,  through 
monitoring,    that  YSA  and    the   Public  Schools  are 
referring   all   juveniles    for   testing   who    need  to 
be   tested    and    that    the   Public  Schools  are 
developing   complete  IEPs. 

'Monitor   hand  leap ped   delinquents    in   the  custody 
of   YSA   to   ensure   they   receive   at   least    the  same 
services    to   which   handicapped   juveniles    in  the 
Public  School   system  are   entitled.      Also,  to 
ensure    that    appropriate    contracted  residential 
facilities    are   selected    as   placements  for 
handicapped    delinquents,    the   Public  Schools 
should   ascertain  what   programs  ere  available  at 
residential    facilities   with   which   the  District 
contracts,    notify   the   Court   of    the    type  of 
aelmquent    each    facility    is   capable   of  serving, 
and  periodically  ascertain   whether   the  programs 
have  changed. 

•Monitor   YSA's   contracted    residential  facilities 
for  compliance   with   P.L.    94-  1  42  .      Irj  addition, 
the   D.C.    Public   Schools   should   monitor  the 
educational    program  quality   at   these  facilities 
as  well   as   at  YSA's   public  residential 
facilities.      Th4s  monitoring  effort  should 
assure   that    required   services    in   IEPs   are  being 
provided    by    these  facilities. 

•Designate    a   Public  School    liaison    to  coordinate 
and   exchange    records   such   as   IEPs,    test  results, 
and  educational    histories,    with  YSA  ar.d  the 
Court. 

•Develop  written   procedures   and  establish 
specific   criteria   for   forwarding    information  to 
YSA  and    ths   Court,    regarding  Court   or  YSA 
detained  juveniles. 

'Provide,    where   YSA   cannot,    ed u ca t i o n a  1  .  a n d 

 1  -    •      -     -    -    in  a 


provide,    where   YSA   cannot,  educatior 
related   services   which   are  included 
handicapped    delinquent's  iep. 
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GAO  Pecommendations 

Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Testing/IEPs 

Transfer  to  public  schools 

Service* 

Provide  services  required  by  IEP 
Notify  public  schools  if  can't  provide 
Establish  special  education  programs 

Coordination 

Designate  liaison,  exchange  information 

Standards 

Follow  all  public  schools  standards 

Follow-up  Services 

Evaluate/correct  problems 

42 
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The  ««yor  of    the  District   of   "olumbia   should  direct 
the  Department  of  Buian  Services'   Youth  Serv i ce« 
Ada  in istra t ion  to: 

"Transfer   to   the   Public   Schools  the 
responsibility   for   testing    suspected  handicapped 
delinquents   and   preparing    all    necessary  iEPs. 

'Designate   a   Y S A   liaison    responsible  for 
notifying    the    Public   Scnools   that   YSA  is 
releasing    a   delinquent,    who   will    be    returning  to 
school.      This    liaison    should   also   coordinate  and 
exchange    records   such    as   IEPs,    test    results,  and 
educational    histories,    with    the   Public  Schools 
and    the  Court. 

•Develop  written   procedures    and  establish 
specific    criteria    for    forwarding    Information  to 
the  Court    and    the   Public   Schools,    once  notified 
by   the   Court    that    a    juvenile    Is    being  detained, 
or  has   re-entered   the   school  system. 

•Emphasize    the    need   to    follow   D.C.    Public  School 
policies,    procedures,    and    standards    tor  special 
education,    including    standards    for  teacher 
certification    and    class  size, 

•provide   all    educational    and   related  services 
which    are    required    by   a   delinquent's    IEP,  and 
notify    the   Public   Schools    of    the  required 
services    that   YSA   cannot  provide. 

"Establish    a   special    education   program  for 
handicapped   delinquents    at    Oak   Hill,    Cedar  Knoll 
and    the   Receiving   Home    for   Children,    and  form 
classes    based   on   academic  level. 

'Evaluate    follow-up   services    provided  to 
delinquents   after    release    from  YSA    custody  and 
correct   any   administrative,    management,  and 
procedural    problems  identified. 
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GAO  Recommendation 
D.C.  Superior  Court 


Coordination 

Designate  liaison 

Exchange  information 
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Tho  O.C.   Superior  Court  shouldj 

"D!!f2n?t#  a  Court   li«i»on   responsible  for 
notifying    the  Public  Schools   that    the  Court  Is 
ostslnlng   s  juvenlls,   »ho#    therefore,  cannot 
Iho  ?2  r?*ular  »chooi   classes.     This  liaison 
should  «lso  coordimtt   and   tichingt   records  such 
"  tsst  rtiulti!   and  sducstlonsl  oir  fsally 
histories,   with  thi  Public  Schools   and  YSA. 

?!7!i2F  w5ltt#n  procedures   and  establish 
criteria  Cor  ths  Court    liaison  to  forward   to  YSA 
and  tha  Public  Schools,    as  appropriate, 
information   available    regarding  a  delinquent, 
once  an   Individual   Is  placed  in  tsa's   custody  or 
has  re-entered   the  school  systea. 
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GAO  Recommendation 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 


P.L.  9  1-142 


Provide  oversight  and 
assistance 
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ISo.!"**'*"  Wl   tb-  "•»•   °»P.rt..«t  ot  Eduction. 

'Jo'brll!,^*."??:?^!?  "«•»•«••«  ...i.t.nc. 

»4-i«7  !.  v!      f  ct  into  co«pii»nc«  with  p.l. 

>«   142  ..   it   r.X.t..  to  h.ndic.pp.d  d.li„qu.nt. 
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Our   finding*   and    concluiioni   are   based   on   worx  a< 
i.C.    Superior  Court    (Court),    the   Department  of 
,  services,    Youth  Services  Administration  (YSA), 
i.C.   Public  Schools   (Public   Schools),    and  private 


SCOPE   AND  METHODOLOGY 

Our   findings   and    conclusions   ?r«^b*8«?        kw°^X  at 
the  D. 
Human 

tbt  D.,   -  -■■  ^ 

residential   facilities   under    contract  with  the 
District.     We   also    interviewed   officials   at    the  U.S. 
Department  of   Education   as   well    as   representatives  of 
advocacy   groups   and    local    jurisdictions  surrounding 
the   District  of   Columbia.      In   addition,    we  reviewed 
federal    legislation   and   regulations   and   District  of 
Columbia   policies    related    to    the  identification, 
placement,    and    education  of    District  of  Columbia 
delinquents.      Our   fieldwork   was    done   between  August 
1  984    and  August    1  9  85  . 

The   review    included   delinquents  who   received  a 
consent   decree    or   were    adjudicated    by   the   Court  in 
calendar  year    1983,    the  most    recent   year    for  which 
complete   data  were   available      According    to  Court 
records,    this    involved    1,509    cases,    representing  1,-87 
deli  nque  n ts . 

Using   a  standardize   data   collection  instrument 
(DCI),    we   collected  data    from  case    files   available  at 
the   Public  Schools,   YSA,    and    the   Court.      Our   goal  was 
to   review  the    case    files   of    all  "handicapped" 
delinquents   and   a    random   sample    of    the    r ema i n i a g    c a s e 
files.      No  one   agency,    however,    was   able   to  specify 
who    in   our  universe  was   handicapped.     We,  therefore, 
had    to   construct   our   own    "list."     To  do    this,  we 
reviewed   school   year    1962-83    Public  School  records 
of   juveniles    identified   as   handicapped   and  submitted 
to   the   U.S.    Department   of   Education.  Additionally, 
from  YSA  sources,    we    identified    chose   delinquents  in 
our   universe   who   had    an   Individualized  Education 
Program    (IEP)    prepared   at   one   time   or   another  during 
the    1980-84    period,    thus    indicating    that  the 
delinquent   had    been   identified    handicapped    at  one 
time       Finally,    using    criteria   provided    by  YSA,  we 
determined   who    in   our   universe    had    been   assigned  to 
private   residential    facilities   as  of   December    13,  1984 
and   were   handicapped.      From    this   process,  we 
determined    that    173   delinquents    in   our   univerit  could 
be    identified    as   handicapped    for   purposes   of  P.L. 
94-142. 

Of    the   remaining   delinquents    in   our   universe,  we 
used   statistical    sampling    t e ch n i qu e .   t o   ra ndom 1 y 
select   a  sample   for  detailed   case    file   review.  We 
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aalactad  our  mplt   using   a   ititiiticil   foriu'la  that 
conaid^rad  tha   aist  of   tha   univaraa,   a  95  parcant 
confidanca  Uvtl,    and   a  5  parcant  mphng  trror. 
Baaad  on  thia   formula,   wa  aalactad   a   aampla  of   285  to 
giva   ua  tha  dasirad  dtfrtt  of  confidanca  with  5 
parcir.-  prtciaion. 

Fro«  tha  Courts,   Public   Schools,    and  ysa  wa  vara 
abla   to  obtain   at   l«.*t  ona   fila  for  all  173 
dtllnqutnta   idantifiad  as  handicappad   in  our 
univaraa.     p0r  thraa  dalinquants   in  our  aaiplt 
population  of   285   dalinquants,    howavar,   wa  Sara  not 
abla   to  obtain   can    filas  at   any  location. 

i?f"°r*'   **  w€t*  not   -uccaasful    in  obtaining  all 
tha  fll««  raquaatad  for  aithar  tha  handicappad  or 
non-handicappad  aaaplta.     Tabla   X.l    auuarizaa  tha 
nuaibar  of  filas  ravlawtd   at   aach  location. 

Tabla  X.l 
Casa  pilas  Ravi ay ~d 
by  GAO  at  Bach  Age  icy 


Handicappad 
Hon- handicappad 
Total 


SAMPL7MG  ERRORS 

—  i.^?2S*S!l!  °nlY  1  Portion  of   tha  univaraa  has  baan 
aalactad   for  analysis,   aach  tatiaatt  davalopad   from  a 
*a«pla  has  a  aiaaaurabla  pracinon,  or  sampling  arrur. 
Trta  particular  aaaple  wa   aalactad   iroai  nha 
non-hand&cappad  population  is  only  ona  of   a  larqa 
nuaibar  of   ...pit.  of  aqual  alia   and   dasign   which  could 
hava   baan  aalactad.     Bacn  of    thasa  sasplas  would 
produca  a  diffarant  valua  for  most   charac  tar  i  s  t  i  ca 
*slng  aatiaatad.     An  aatiiata'a   sailing  arror 
aiaaauraa   tba  variability   aaiong  tha  aatiaiatsa  obtainad 

of   tha  pracision  or  raliabillty  wit*  which  mn  astiaiata 
from  a  particular  saaipla  apprcrisataa  tha  rasult*  of  a 
coaiplata  cansus.      froai  tha  saaipla  astiaiata,  togathar 
with  an  aatiiata  cf   it*   sampling   arror,  intarval 
abtlaiatac  can  ba  conatructad   with  prascribad 
con2idanca  that   tha   intarval    includaa   tha  avaraga 
rasult  of  all   poaalbla  aasplaa. 


Court 

Public 

At  laaat 

Dasirad 

YSA 

Schools 

Ona  location 

5&.«pla 

166 

79 

162 

173 

173 

265 

61 

230 

281 

285 

431 

140 

392 

454 

458 
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Por  example,    we    found    that    108,    or   3  .percent, 
of    the  delinquents    in   our   sample   had  identities 
handicaps  as   a  result  of    testing   but   there   was  no 
evidenci   that    they   had   been   acknowledged   as   such  for 
purposes  of   P.L.    94-142.      Our   sampling   procedure  was 
designed   so   that   we  had  a  9«-ptrcent   chance  of 
producing  a   set  of    limits   that   encloses   the  true 
percentage  of    unidentified   delinquents.     Our  goal  was 
to   arrive  at   a   set   of    limits    that   would   be   within  5 
percent  of  our  sa.ple  tstimate.      Osing  a  sampling 
error   formula   with   a   95-percent   confidence    level,  we 
ro.nd   that   tne  Percentage^  o  f    u  n  i  de  n  t  i  f  i  td  delinquents 
had   an  actual    sample   error  of   4.9  percent.  Thus, 
although  we  do   not   know   if    the    true  Pircsnt.gs  °* 
unidentified   delinquents   actually   fall s  wi thi n  the 
limits  computed    (38.4   percent   plus   or  Unui  4.9 
percent),   we  may   state  that    there  was  ■  95  P«*'«nt 
chance   that  our   sample   Is  one   whose   limits  will 
include   the   true   percentage.      By   applying  the 
Dercentaaes   to   the  universe,    we   can     project  or 
ntt..te*tnat    422    delinquents   had    handicap,   that  were 
not   acknowledged    according    to   P.L. 94-142  wrmirf 
requirements.      The   95-percent   confidence   Ji»it»  would 
be   approximately    368    to   476.      There   is   a  95-percent 
chance  llmt   these    limits   will    include    the    true  number 
of   unidentified  delinquents. 

Opper  and   lower    limits    tor   all   • s t ima tes  are 
presented   in   Table   1.2.      Some   of   our  projections  tdka 
into   consideration   our  handicapped   population  and, 
since   this  was   a    100    percent  ° U I K C° " * " r 

interval  will    actually   be   smaller   than   the   plus  or 
minus   5   percent   goal   we   set   out    to   achieve.      By  the 
same   token,    some   of   our   estimates   are   based  on 
subpopulations   of   our   sample   and,    thus,   may  have 
sample   errors    slightly   larger    than   our   5   percent  goal 
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Table  1.2  . 
Confidence  Limits  For  Universe  Estimates 

Confidence  Interval 

(95  percent) 

Universe       L-   er  Upper 
Description  Estimate        L      t  Limit 

Handicapped  delinquents  595  54  j  64o 

in  the  total  universe 


Handicapped  delinquents  422  368 

not  acknowledged  as  such 


Handicapped  delinquents  372  321 

without  IEPs 


476 


Handicapped  delinquents  223  *94  252 

with  IBPs 


423 


Handicapped  delinquents  182  148  216 

placed  at  Oak  Hill 

Handicapped  delinquents  286  244 

placed  at  Cedar  Knoll 

Handicapped  delinquents  who  214  1^7  251 

have  been  in  YSA  aftercare 

Percent  IEPs  not  meeting  all  73  61  86 

P.L.  94-142  requirements 

Percent  IEPs  missing  59  49  70 

required  signatures 

Percent  IEPs  missing  both  14  9  17 

educational  and  procedural 

requirements 

Percent  IEPs  missing  28  22  35 

educational  requirements 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Salvemini,  for 
giving  us  the  results  of  a  most  exhaustive  study  by  the  GAO,  a 
very  sobering  analysis  of  what  we  are  not  doing  in  this  area,  and 
some  very  relevant  recommendations  for  what  a  number  of  agen- 
cies in  the  Nation  s  Capital  ought  to  be  doing  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  woudsr  if  you'd  share  with  us,  first,  just  how  long  has  a  lack  ot 
coordination  between  the  YSA  and  the  public  schools  existed? 

Mr.  Sal^mini.  We  have  documented,  a  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween YSA  and  the  public  schools  through  the  audit,  as  far  back  as 
1979.  And  from  further  checking  we  found  that  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  stated,  as  far 
back  as  1966,  a  lack  of  coordination  and  information  exchange  has 
existed  among  the  District  entities. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  You've  indicated  that  the  District  handicapped 
delinquents  at  the  contracted  residential  facilities  did  not  receive 
any  special  education. 

Will  you  please  provide  more  information  to  us  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir;  we  visited  several  contracted  residential 
facilities  in  which  handicapped  juvenile  delinquents  from  the  Dis- 
trict were  being  held  that  came  up  in  our  sample.  We  found  that 
although  some  of  these  contracted  residential  facilities  had  special 
education  programs,  the  handicapped  juveniles  from  the  District 
were  not  in  those  programs,  although  they  were  at  those  facilities. 

Now,  I'll  use  for  an  example  Glen  Mills  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
Five  of  the  handicapped  juveniles  in  our  sample  were  sent  to  Glen 
Mills.  Glen  Mills  has  a  special  education  program.  None  of  the  five 
handicapped  delinquents  that  were  identified  by  District  officials  as 
being  handicapped  were  in  Glen  Mills  special  education  program. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  But  why? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  When  we  discussed  this  with  the  Glen  Mills 
people,  they  stated  that  their  policy  is  to  administer  a  test  called 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  They  require  juveniles  to  fall 
below  the  fourth  grade  reading  or  math  level  on  their  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test.  Our  five  kids  did  net  fall  below  it.  And  Glen 
Mills  stated  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  they  were  not 
handicapped  and  should  not  be  in  the  special  education  program. 

Now,  no  one  knew  that  in  the  District  because  District  officials 
never  went  out  to  Glen  Mills  to  find  out  whether  or  not  those  five 
handicapped  delinquents,  who  they  themselves  had  determined  to 
be  handicapped  under  their  standards,  were  placed  in  the  educa- 
tion program,  the  special  education  program. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Just  briefly  on  this  contracted  residence.  What  is 
the  cost  to  the  District,  roughly,  in  an  average  per  student? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  The  average  cost  at  Glen  Mills  is  about  $25,000  per 
student. 

Mr.  McKinney.  $25,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  That  is  right.  Per  child. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Per  child. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  All  right. 

You  talked,  as  well,  with  court  officials. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  You  indicated  whc  had  problems  with  the  IEFs. 
Were  these  judges  or  were  they  social  service  employees? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  The  court  officials  we  spoke  to  were  judges.  They 
were  judges  who  had  the  files  of  the  lEP's.  We  also,  in  addition, 
spoke  to  several  other  people,  sir. 

The  Oak  Hill  IEP  coordinator  had  major  problems  with  the 
IEFs. 

We  also  spoke  with  officials  of  the  private  residential  facilities. 
They  had  major  problems  with  the  lEP's.  One  of  them,  for  exam- 
ple, stated  that  he  never  saw  an  IEP  for  any  District  juvenile  delin- 
quent that  was  handicapped  and  sent  to  his  facility. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  You  suggested  that  both  the  public  schools  and 
YSA  use  different  standards  for  determining  whether  a  child  is  eli- 
gible for  special  education. 

Can  you  explain  those  different  standards  for  us? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes.  The  public  schools'  standards  that  are  being 
used  are  Public  Law  94-142  requirements  and  the  implementing 
regulations  in  defining  a  handicapping  condition  for  eligibility  for 
special  education. 

But  YSA  does  not  have  any  standards  or  criteria  for  eligibility. 
And  they  have  decided  not  to  follow  the  public  schools'  standards. 
Their  feelings  are  that  they  would  rather  adopt  or  follow  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Correctional  Association,  which  are  not  the 
same  as  Public  Law  94-142. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McKinney,  will  you  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  feel  free  to  interrupt  at  any  time. 
I  have  quite  a  few. 

Just  generally,  before  we  start  on  the  specific  questions,  is  this 
pretty  much  a  national  problem?  Does  GAO  have  any  statistics  on 
how  we  relate,  say,  nationally? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Congressman,  we,  GAO,  has  not  really  evaluated 
this  problem  at  the  national  level.  Our  work  here  primarily  was 
concerned  with  the  District.  In  the  course  of  our  discusb^ns, 
though,  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  officials,  they  have 
indicated  that  it  is  a  national  issue.  But  we  do  not  have  any  statis- 
tics on  it. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chairman  has  to  leave  to  talk  to  Senator  Kennedy  about  apartheid, 
as  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  sanctions  bill.  I  can  only 
say,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  apartheid  against  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

And,  well,  anyway,  let's  move  on  to  the  questions. 

You  say  accounts  of  the— you  say  this  administration  of  children 
whose  files  you  reviewed  are  repeat  offenders  who  go  back  again 
and  again  to  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill.  Do  you  have  any  statistics 
on  that? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  We  don't  have  any  statistics  that  say  specifically 
how  many  times  they  were  at  Cedar  Knoll  or  at  Oak  hill.  But  we 
do  know  that  about  57  percent  of  the  handicapped  offenders  were 
adjudicated  more  than  one  time.  And  we  do  know  that  the  handi- 
capped delinquents  who  were  arrested  in  1983,  83  percent  had  been 
arrested  between  *-  and  10  times,  and  4  percent  had  been  arrested 
between  11  and  37  times. 
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Mr.  McKinney.  In  relation  to  page  25  of  your  statement,  were 
there  any  juveniles  identified  differently  by  public  schools  and  YSA 
because  YSA  has  no  criteria? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  there  were.  We  specifically  found  71  handi- 
capped juvenile  delinquents  identified  differently  by  the  public 
schools  and  YSA. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  this  is  part  of  the  record.  I  already  asked 
you  this  question.  How  many  months  of  the  year  does  the  Logan 
Child  Center  operate?  Those  persons  working  shortened  hours 
under  the  Teacher*  Union  contract,  are  they  teachers  or  other 
types  of  staff? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Congressman,  the  center  is  open  year  round.  But 
most  of  the  staff,  staff  that  develop  IEFs,  which  would  include  spe- 
cial education  teachers  and  social  workers,  work  10  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  Teachers  Union  contract,  which  would  be  10  months  at  6 
hours  a  day. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  other  words,  you  have  people  operating  at  the 
Logan  Center  who  are  not  teachers  but  are  living  up  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  teachers'  contract? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  not  teachers,  yet  they  do 
live  up  to  the  Teachers  Union  contract. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Why  doesn't  the  public  schools  system  monitor 
contracted  facilities  in  other  regions  of  the  country?  Is  this  a  viola- 
tion of  Public  Law  94-142? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Thr;  public  schools  do  not  monitor  because  they 
believe  it's  DHS's  responsibility  for  the  monitoring.  DHS  believes 
it's  public  schools. 

It's  in  violation  of  Public  Law  94-142. 

Mr.  McKinney.  To  your  knowledge  did  they  ever  talk  about 
who's  doing  what  to  whom,  or  why,  or  how? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  No,  sir.  Well,  they  do  have,  Congressman,  as  we 
pointed  out,  some  draft  monitoring  procedures  that  they're  at- 
tempting to  work  out.  And,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  they've  been 
under  development  for  2  years  now  and  they  still  haven't  been  fi- 
nalized 

Mr.  McKinney.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  the  public  facility 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  have  a  child  incarcerated  for  about 
$25,000  and  nobody  has  decided  to  go  look  at  the  place? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  As  far  as  we  know,  they  have  made  certain  visits  to 
some  of  these  facilities.  But  when  they  do  go  there  they  do  not  do 
program  monitoring. 

Mr.  McKinney.  What  reason  do  they  give  you  for  not  going  to 

others?  ,  , 

Mr.  Sal\  emini.  Well,  in  certain  instances,  we  ve  been  told  by  the 
head  of  the  monitoring  team  unit  that  there's  an  unofficial  policy 
in  the  District  not  to  monitor  anything  outside  of  a  15-mile  radius 
of  the  District. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Fifteen  miles  outside  of  the  District. 

What  is  the  average  case  load  for  an  aftercare  worker? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  According  to  some  of  the  statistics  that  we  have,  it  s 
about  25  cases. 


Mr.  McKinney.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  aftercare  one  and 
aftercare  two  workers?  And  what  is  the  difference  between  one  and 
two? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  staff  qualifications, 
lhere  are  procedural  differences  between  aftercare  one  and  two. 

For  example.  aftercare  one  takes  juveniles  from  Oak  Hill  and 
Cedar  Knoll,  while  aftercare  two  takes  juvenile  delinquents  that 
were  in  group  homes  as  their  kids. 

The  qualifications  that  we  found  were  that  one  worker  has  a 
masters  of  social  work,  two  supervisors  have  master's  of  social 
work,  six  workers  have  degrees  in  other  than  social  work,  in  other 
disciplines,  and  seven  have  absolutely  no  degrees  at  all. 

Mr.  McKinney.  No  degree  at  all. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  No,  sir.  High  school  degrees,  no  college  degrees 

Mr  McKinney.  That's  not  a  degree.  I  wish  it  were,  I  could  have 
saved  a  lot  of  money. 

In  relation  to  page  25  of  your  statement,  who  is  the  private  con- 
tractor and  what  are  their  qualifications? 

Mr.  Dodarc.  The  private  contractor  is  Educational  Support  Serv- 
ices. In  terms  of  their  qualifications,  we  really  hiven't  addressed 
that  in  the  scope  of  our  work. 

We  have  requested  certain  information  about  the  contract  be- 
tween the  District  and  this  contractor,  but  so  far  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  information. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  other  words,  the  GAO,  the  investigative  arm 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  requested  details  of  the 
contract  being  paid  for  by  public  fur.ds,  and  you  have  not  received 
that  information? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir;  that's  correct. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Do  you  know  what  the  contract  amount  is? 

Mr  Salvfmini.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it  since  we 
haven  t  received  the  contract. 

Mr.  McKinney.  So,  in  other  words,  once  again,  you  don'*  even 
nave  the  information  as  to  how  much  of  the  public's  funds  are 
being  paid  to  this  contractor? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr  McKinney.  Do  you  have  any  specifics  at  all  about  this  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 
Mr.  Dodaro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  What  college  did  YSA  contract  with  for  the  mas- 
ter s  program  in  special  education?  I  guess  you  could  answer  the 
whole  bunch.  Was  that  program  ever  accredited  to  teach  special 
education  as  an  extension  program?  How  much  did  it  cost?  And 
has  it  been  paid? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  The  local  university  was  Bowie  State 

Mr.  McKinney.  Bowie  State.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  It's  located  in  Bowie,  MD. 

According  to  the  chief  of  the  education  and  certification  branch 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Education,  the  extension  program 
was  not  an  accredited  program. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Would  you  explain,  if  you  can,  what,  quote,  un- 
quote, is  iiieant  by  extension  program?  There  are  all  kinds  of  ex- 
tension programs.  You  can  take  one  in  carpentry  by  mail. 
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Mr.  Salvemini.  The  extension  program,  which  YSA  paid  $48,471 
for,  was  a  program  in  which  teachers  from  Bowie  went  out  to 
Cedar  Knoll  and  conducted  the  classes  at  the  Cedar  Knoll  Deten- 
tion Center  in  Laurel.  That  is  the  extension  program,  as  opposed  to 
the  program  being  at  the  campus  in  Bowie,  in  which  there  are  fa- 
cilities, such  as,  library  facilities,  technical  laboratories,  facilities  in 
which  students  have  available  to  them  resources  to  expand  their 
education. 

And  when  we  spoke  to  the  State  of  Maryland  folks,  we  found 
that  Bowie  had  never  been  accredited  to  administer  any  type  of  ex- 
tension program  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McK'nney.  So,  in  other  words,  we  pay  $28,400  for  a  program 
that  wasn't  accredited. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  often  that  college  came  out  to  hold 
these  classes. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  For  the  record,  it  was  $48,000,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  $48,000.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  But  it  lasted  about  2  years.  They  came  back  and 
forth  for  about  2  years  of  programs. 
Mr.  McKinney.  How  often?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 
Mr.  Dodaro.  It's  a  36-hour  program. 
Mr.  McKinney.  Thirty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Right.  And  it  was  administered  at  the  Cedar  Knoll 
facility. 
Mr.  McKinney.  Cedar  Knoll. 

Are  you  aware  of  anv  allegations  being  made  regarding  services 
being  erased  from  IEP  s  by  the  staff  of  the  public  schools  system? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  According  to  the  State  advisory  panel  on  special 
education,  in  February  of  this  year,  they  received  reports  that  serv- 
ices were  being  erased  by  District  of  Columbia  publ'c  schools  staff. 

They  sent  a  letter  to  the  public  schools  and  asked  them  to  ex- 
plain this.  Some  correspondence  went  back  and  forth.  The  schools 
asked  for  more  information.  And  the  State  advisory  panel  sent 
more  information. 

But  as  of  at  least  mid-July  of  this  year  the  schools  had  not  an- 
swered or  responded  to  the  report  of  the  State  advisory  panel. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Right.  And  just  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
did  not  notice  any  of  that  particular  problem  in  our  review  because 
we  looked  at  Xeroxed  copies. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  asked  the  GAO  to  make  sure  that  each  individ- 
ual D.C.  agency  was  made  aware  of  a  GAO  recommendation  before 
these  hearings  took  place.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  That  was  done  first  in  July.  We  met  with  each  of 
the  officials  and  summarized  our  findings  to  them  and  outlined  the 
recommendations  that  we  were  proposing.  And,  then,  again,  we 
met  with  them  late  last  month,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
had  started  any  corrective  actions,  of  which  

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  that  would  be— that  would  be  the  perfect, 
fair  place  for  me  to  ask  you,  then,  what  was  each  agency's  response 
to  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Specifically,  with  the  public  schools,  the  August 
meeting,  we  met  with  the  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the 
board.  And  the  schools  seemed  to  have  already  started  trying  to 
implement  our  recommendations. 
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They're  planning  to  put  into  effect  a  computerized  tracking 
system  for  the  Logan  Child  S^dy  Center.  They're  discussing  the 
possibility  of  staff  at  Logan  working  a  12-month  year  instead  of  a 
10-month  year.  They're  talking  about  a  new,  comprehensive  stu 
dent  tracking  system  in  process  so  that  files  would  not  be  lost. 

They're  developing  new  State  guidelines  for  monitoring.  Ar  d  this 
should  be  completed  next  month  in  October. 

The  committee  on  special  education  of  the  board  is  taking  a  more 
active  role  of  oversight  of  the  administration.  And  the  schools  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  get  their  own  house  in  order  before  they  decid- 
ed to  contact  DHS. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Skipping  past  DHS  to  YSA,  what  has  been  their 
response? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  When  we  met  with  Mr.  Rivers,  he  agreed  with 
all  the  recommendations.  He  stated  that  although  YSA  wants  to 
keep  the  testing  function  to  themselves,  with  what  he  has  seen  he 
believes  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  schools. 

He  did  note  to  us,  however,  that  most  of  his  people  had  been  on 
vacation  for  the  last  3  weeks,  so  no  changes  had  been  implemented. 

And,  last,  he  stated  to  us  that  the  city  administrator  will  be  get- 
ting together  with  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  the  course  of  your  investigations  did  any 
agency  withhold  any  relevant  information,  documents,  or  material? 
I'd  like  specific  information— agencies,  the  date  that  you  requested 
information,  the  kind  of  information,  and  any  reasons  that  were 
given  for  not  complying  with  your  request. 

Now,  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  of  this  verbally,  but  whatever 
you  can,  do  verbally. 

And  then  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairmr.n,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  printed  report  be  put  in  the  record 

Mr  Fauntroy.  Without  objection,  so  ordered 

[The  report  follows:] 
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DOCUMENTS/ IN FORMAT ION  REQUESTED  AND 
NOT  RECEIVED  FROM  DHS/YSA 


April  18,  1985 


May  29,  1985 


July  11 ,  1985 


July  22,  1985 


August  16,  1985 


Budget  information  on  YSA  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  specifically,  total  YSA  appropriated, 
Chapter  1,  social  service  block  crant,  and 
other  federal  monies.      Requested  orally  by 
phone  of  Ms.  Patricia  Quann,  Administrator, 
YSA,  by  Ms.  Hilary  Stephenson. 

Contracts  between  YSA  and  ESS .  Requested 
orally  of  Ns.  Patricia  Quann  by  Nr.  Anthony 
Salveaini  in  the  presence  of  Ms.  Andrea 
Brown  and  Ms.  Debra  DelVecchio. 

All  moniotirng  reports  or  special  studies  on 
Oak  Hill,  Cedar  Knoll,  or  the  Receiving  Home 
for  Children,  which  have  been  prepared  since 
1980,  including  such  reports  prepared  by 
internal  DHS  staff,  external  contractors,  or 
interest  groups.  Requested  orally  by  phone 
of  Ms.  Patrica  QMann  by  Nr.  Anthony 
Salveaini. 

Same  documents  as  on  July  11,  1985. 

Requested  orally  of  Nr.  David  Rivers,  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Salveaini  in  the  presence  of 
Nr.  Gene  Dodaro. 

Same  documents  as  on  July   .1,  1985. 

Requested  in  writing  of  Mr.  David  Rivers, 
with  a  carbon  copy  to  Ms.  Patricia  Quann,  by 
Nr.  Anthony  Salveaini. 
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August  29,   1985  Same  documents  as  on  July  11,  1985. 

Requested  orally  of  Mr.  David  Rivers  by 
Mr.  Anthony  2 iivenini  in  the  presence  of 
Ms.  Alisa  Reff. 

August  29,   1985  Same  documents  as  on  July  11,  1985. 

ard  Requested  orally  by  phone  of  Ms.  Viola 

September  4,   1985        Keys,  Assistant  to  Mr.  David  Rivers,  by 
Ms.  Alisa  Reff. 

September  6,   1985      Mr.  Anthony  Salvemim  received  a  phone  call 
stating  that  we  would  not  receive  the 
documents  until  the  end  of  the  week  of 
September  9,   19^5,  after  the  hearing.  Ms. 
Alisa  Re-'f  phoned  Ms.  Keys,  who  first  seated 
that  we  would  receive  the  documents  on 
Monday,  September  6,  1985.     Ms.  Reff 
informed  Ms.  Keys  of  the  phone  call  Mr.) 
Salvemlni  received,  Ms.  Keys  checked #^  M^. 
JfrT*  phoned  Ms.  Reff  and  stated  that  the 
information  Mr.  Salvemini  received  was 
correct,  we  would  not  receive  the  documents 
until  the  end  of  the  week,  she  stated  that 
that  was  per  a  conversation  nr.  Rivers  had 
with  his  staff. 
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Mr.  Dodaro.  We  did,  overall,  receive  general  cooperation  from 
all  the  officials. 

But  there  were  some  documents  that  we  requested,  particularly 
from  YSA  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  concerning 
some  monitoring  ieports  at  YSA  facilities,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tracting documents  we  discussed  earlier.  And  we  can  provide,  for 
the  record,  details  on  those  requests. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Were  there  relevant  reasons  given  for  withhold- 

Mr.  Dodaro.  The  primary  reason  that  was  given  to  us  was  that 
the  documents  were  internal  documents  to  the  District  and  not 
subject  to  external  release. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Is  it  your  interpretation,  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  any  governmental  document  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  is  an  internal  document  not  available  to  the 
general  public? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  should  tell  vou  so 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairronn. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Salvemini,  how  much  did  we— about  how  much  did  the  Dis- 
trict pay  for  private  facility  care?  It  was  an  average  of  $34,000. 
How  much  does  the  District  spend  per  year  for  each  juvenile  at 
Cedar  Knoll  where  they  are  receiving  no  special  education? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  At  Cedar  Knoll,  we  believe  the  average  is  

Mr.  Dodaro.  It's  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Bliley.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bliley.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation,  what — did  it 
come  out  why  the  five  juveniles  were  sent  to  Glen  Mills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  No;  it  did  not.  We  do  not  know  specifically  v  hy, 
outside  of  the  fact  that  they  were  handicapped  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  Glen  Mills  does  have  a  special  education  program. 

Mr.  Bliley.  iney  have  a  special  education  program.  But  nobody 
checked  to  see  if  these  people  were  in  it. 

Were  they  paying  for  special  education? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Generally,  Congressman,  the  primary  reason  that 
these  children  would  be  sent  outside  the  District  is  they  would  be 
under  direct  court  c  rder. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Were  they  being— were  they— was  Glen  Mills  being 
paid  to  provide  special  education? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes;  they  were. 

Mr.  Bliley.  And  nobody  is  checking  to  see  that  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Salvemtm.  No,  sir.  No  one  1-new  that  they  weren't  getting 

it. 

Mr.  Bli:ey.  1  ^ee.  t 
You  mentioned,  Mr.  Salvemini,  that  73  percent  of  the  223  IEP  s 
developed  were  out  of  compliance.  Who  prepared  these  IEP's? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Well,  of  the  73  percent,  which  was  164  of  the  223, 
we  found  that  the  public  schools  prepared  131,  and  YSA  prepared 
31.  The  remainder  were  prepared  by  other  entities,  such  as  some  of 
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the  private  facilities  prepared  their  own,  since  they  never  got  one 
when  the  child  arrived.  But  mainly  it  was  the  public  schools  and 

Mr.  Bulky.  Why  is  an  IEP  so  important?  And  can  an  individual 
receive  special  education  services  without  an  KP? 
ti^u  DoDARO  JB?t^  Federal  and  DC  regulations  require  that  an 
ibf  be  prepared  before  an  individual  can  receive  special  education 
services.  So,  it  s  the  point  of  departure  of  outlining  what  specific 
services  are  required  to  meet  the  child's  unique  needs,  as  Dr  Wake 
outlined  earlier  this  morning.  And  it's  also  an  important  manage- 
ment tool  to  ensure  that  the  services  are,  in  fact,  being  performed 
and  that  there  is  progress  that  is  being  evaluated  toward  accom- 
plishing the  goals  that  are  outlined  in  the  program. 

Mr  Bliley.  Mr.  Dodaro,  is  this  a  relatively  recent  requirement 
that  the  IEP  be  in  place? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  No,  sir.  This  requirement  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  law  was  passed  in  1975. 

Mr.  Bulky.  1974? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  1975. 

Mr.  Bulky.  For  11  years— 10  years. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  That  s  correct. 

Mr.  Bulky.  I  see. 

^yAOUnTT"ow  if  a?y  city  offlcials  ?™m  the  public  schools,  courts, 
or  pA,  DHs  served  on  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  Sylvia  Bacon,  who  is  now  a  supe- 
rior court  judge  in  the  District,  was  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Commission.  And  Mr.  Al  Schuman,  who  is  now  the  d:  ^ctor  of 
social  services  at  the  court,  was  a  staff  member  on  the  Commission 

Mr  Bliley.  When  was  special  education  last  offered  at  Oak  Hill 
and  Cedar  Knoll? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  According  to  the  director  of  YSA,  there  has  been 
no  special  education  at  least  since  she  became  the  administrator, 
and  that  was  3  years  ago.  ' 

Mr.  Bliley.  1982. 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Do  you  believe  that  the  compliance  problems  are  due 
t0  a  lack  of  resources,  especially  financial  resources? 

Mr.  Dcdaro.  I  think  it's  difficult,  Congressman,  to  make  that  as- 
sessment at  this  point  because  of  all  the  coordination  areas.  I  guess 
our  position  would  be  that  the  point  of  order  would  be  to  straighten 
out  some  of  the  management  coordination  problems  before  you 
could  really  make  an  accurate  assessment  as  to  whether  or  not  ad- 
ditional resources  would  be  needed. 

Mr  Bliley.  Your  study  is  based  on  the  year  1983.  Do  you  believe 
anything  has  improved  since  then? 

Mr.  Salvemini.  The  cases  we  looked  at  were  based  on  1983  data 
But  pur  study  is  actually  based  on  current  data.  And,  no,  in  our 
opinion,  it  doesn  t  show  any  type  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Really,  Congressman,  1983  was  just  used  as  our 
base  year  for  selecting  the  sample  of  handicapped  delinquents  that 
were  adjudicated  in  1983.  But  we  looked  at  their  files  and  records 
up  to  April  1985,  this  year. 

Mr.  Bliley.  When  did  you  first  begin  this  study? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  The  study  was  begun  in  August  of  last  year. 
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Mr.  Bliley.  August  1984. 
Mr.  Dodaro.  That's  correct. 

M.\  Bliley.  And  in  doing  this  you  haven't  noticed  any  improve- 
ment in  the  12  months  that  you  have  been  going  on? 
Mr.  Dodaro.  No. 
Mr.  Salvemini.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bliley.  It  doesn't  give  a  very  good  indication  of  the  future 
does  it? 

Is  anyone  responsible  for  ensuring  the  correct  development  of 
IEP's?  B 

Mr.  Salvemini.  Yes,  sir.  The  board  of  education,  who  is  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  the  board  of  education  of  public  schools 
within  the  District,  is  responsible.  And  that  responsibility  should 
be  implemented  through  compliance  monitoring  of  YSA  facilities. 

Mr.  Bliley.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  thank  you 
for  your  indulgence. 

For  the  10  years  that  Public  Law  94-142  has  been  in  effect,  how 
much  money  has  the  District  received  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  We  know  that  for  fiscal  year  1985  they  estimate  re- 
ceiving over  $700,000.  We  can  provide  that  additional  information 
since  its  enactment  for  the  record.  For  fiscal  vears  1980-85,  the 
District  was  allocated  $4,286,399  under  Public  Law  94-142.  For 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  allocation  is  $924,579  for  a  total  of  $5,210,978 
for  fiscal  year  1980-86. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Please  do. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  just  have  two  more  questions.  You  have  made  a  specific  list  of 
recommendations  for  our  board  of  education,  for  the  superior  court, 
for  the  Mayor,  for  the  department  of  education.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  any  recommendations  for  what  we  in  the  Congress  ought  to 
do  about  this  situation'. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  have  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations at  this  time.  But  we  would  suggest  that  continued  con- 
gressional oversight  on  this  matter  would  probably  be  warranted 
until  the  Congress  has  satisfied  itself  that  the  situation  has  been 
corrected. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  You  say  the  law  is  being  violated? 
Mr.  Dodaro.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  And  we  shouldn't  do  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Well,  there's  nothing  in  terms  of  legislative  action 
that  would  be  required  for  additional  legislation.  However,  I  would 
think  congressional  oversight  to  ensure  that  the  law  is  being 
brought  into  compliance  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  You  reported  that  we've  known  for  a  long  time 
that  Cedar  Knoll  was  in  a  prolonged  process  of  closing. 

When  you  were  out  there  did  you  get  any  feeling  that  things 
were  being  closed  down? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Well,  I  think  yes,  sir.  There  were  some  cottages, 
residential  cottages,  that  were  boarded  up.  It  definitely  looked  like 
they  were  in  the  process  of  closing. 

However,  I  think  one  of  the  dilemmas  the  District  is  going  to 
have  to  face  is  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  individuals  who  were 
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there  As  of  August,  there  were  still  40  juvenile  delinquents  at 
Cedar  Knoll,  primarily  because  the  Oak  Hill  facility  is  at  capacity. 

So,  in  the  long  term,  the  District  hopes  to  move  a  lot  of  these 
juvenile  delinquents  to  group  homes  and  to  shelters.  But  until 
they're  able  to  do  that,  I  think  they  are  still  going  to  have  some 
problems  actually  terminating  the  Cedar  Knoll  facility  until  they 
find  a  suitable  place  for  those  individuals. 

Mr  Fauntroy.  Of  the  approximately  40  that  are  there,  what 
percentage  do  you  think  are  there  because  of  learning  disabilities? 

Mr.  Dodaro.  We  don't  have  specific  information  on  those  40  be- 
cause they  may  have  been  arrested  prior  to  our  sample  that  was 
selected  in  1983. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Well,  gentlemen,  again  I  thank  you  so  much  for  a 
very  thorough  response  to  the  request  of  our  colleague  Mr.  McKin- 
ney  to  do  this  study  and  report. 

It  is  a  very  sobering  report  and  it  is  a  very  revealing  report,  and, 
again,  not  just  revelation,  but  proposals  for  dealing  with  it.  And  for 
that  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  personally,  since  I— since 
these  two  gentlemen  and  their  staff  worked  on  this  paper,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  commend  not  only  their  investigative  powers, 
but,  in  fact,  their  thoroughness  and  their  willingness  to  come  forth 
with  suggestions  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dodaro.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Fauntroy.  And  to  that  end,  I'm  very  pleased  to  welcome  to 
the  witness  table,  now,  a  pan^l  from  our  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  including  our  very  fine  and  able  superintendent,  Dr. 
Floretta  Dukes  McKenzie;  her  coordinator  for  special  education, 
Dr.  Doris  Woodson;  and  the  very  esteemed  president  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  David  Hall. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  you  come  before 
the  witness  table.  I  appreciate  particularly  your  presence  through- 
out the  course  of  this  hearing,  so  that  your  testimony  is  not  only 
r  gainst  the  background  of  the  consultations  you've  had  with  GAO, 
but  against  the  background  of  the  testimony  already  given  before 
the  committee. 

We  have  your  prepared  testimony  before  us.  And,  as  is  my 
custom,  you  may  proceed  in  whatever  manner  you  choose.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  we  eagerly  await  your  presentation. 

STATEMENTS  OF  FLORETTA  DUKES  McKENZIE,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  DORIS  WOOD- 
SON, COORDINATOR  OF  SPECIAI  EDUCATION,  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  AND  R.  DAVID  HALL,  PRESIDENT, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HALL 

Mr  Hall.  Good  morning.  For  the  record,  my  name  is  R.  David 
Hall,  president,  board  of  education  for  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
Seated  with  me  and  to  my  right,  Dr.  Floretta  McKenzie,  superin- 
tendent, District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 
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In  the  conversations  which  have  been  held  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  superintendent  has 
called  together  a  number  of  members  of  her  senior  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  to  discuss  the  preliminary  recom- 
mendations. 

Inasmuch  as  no  written  recommendations  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  public  school  system  until  9  o'clock  this  morning,  the  specific 
responses  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  recommendations  will 
be  made  at  a  later  time. 

The  board  of  education,  however,  did,  in  January  of  this  year,  ap- 
point a  new  Chair  of  the  committee  on  special  education.  It's  now 
chaired  by  Mr.  Bob  Boyd,  who  I  believe  is  with  us  today,  and  is— I 
would  ask  if  he  would  join  us  at  this  time,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  recommendations,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  has  begun  to  take  corrective  action  where  needed  so  as  to 
bring  the  D.C.  public  school  system  into  total  compliance  with 
Public  Law  94-142. 

The  report,  in  its  entirety,  will  be  reviewed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. It  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on  special  education, 
where  subsequent  hearings  to  this  hearing  will  be  held.  And  the 
oversight  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  education  will  be  dis- 
charged. 

Thank  you. 

I  will  remain  with  the  superintendent  and,  of  course,  be  avail- 
able to  answer  any  questions  should  there  be  any. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall. 
And,  now,  Dr.  McKenzie. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  McKENZIE 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Floretta  Dukes  McKenzie,  superin- 
tendent of  D.C.  public  schools. 

I'm  pleased  to  appear  at  the  request  of  the  committee  to  respond 
to  questions  regarding  the  oversight  of  juveniles  in  need  of  special 
education  who  are  incarcerated  at  Oak  Hill  and  other  DHS  facili- 
ties. 

As  the  president  of  the  board  has  indicated,  we  have  met  on  sev- 
eral occasions  with  Mr.  Salvemini  and  members  of  his  toam  of 
auditors,  and  we  have  shared  our  documents  and  our  files  with  this 
team. 

I  don't  appear  before  you  today  to  pretend  that  there  is  not  much 
work  to  be  done  in  order  to  address  this  problem  and  problems  re- 
garding special  education,  particularly  in  so  far  as  timely  comple- 
tion of  assessments  and  placements  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  I  have  requested  my  division  of  quality  assurance  to  con- 
duct a  management  audit  of  the  child  study  center  and  our  region- 
al placements  operations  toward  the  end  of  making  this  process 
more  effective  and  shortening  the  time  prior  to  placement. 

I  recognize  that  the  concern  is,  this  morning,  particularly  with 
institutions  operated  by  our  sister  agency  the  department  of 
human  services.  And,  more  specifically,  the  GAO  has  raised  the 
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question  as  to  whether  we  are  properly  discharging  our  responsibil- 
ities as  a  State  education  agency  under  Public  Law  94-142  in  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  special  education  at  these  facilities. 

In  considering  our  responsibilities,  it  is  important  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  monitoring  and  oversight,  as  this  has  been  a  spe- 
cial concern  that  has  not  been  completely  resolved,  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  have  never  had  the  authority  to  operate 
these  facilities  or  administer  special  education  assessments  for  the 
population  in  question.  And  there  is  no  local  law  enacted  by  the 
city  council  or  Congress  that  has  vested  the  board  of  education 
with  authority  or  responsibility  over  these  facilities. 

The  issue  is  now  being  raised  concerning  the  implementation  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  that  is,  the  education  services  for  handicapped 
youngsters  ai  DHS  operated  facilities. 

The  department— the  development  and  implementation  of  IEP's 
for  these  handicapped  children,  unfortunately,  Congress,  as  I  indi- 
cated, did  not  address  how  one  autonomous  agency  would  deal  with 
another  autonomous  branch  of  local  government,  in  this  case,  the 
board  of  education  and  DHS,  and  our  effort  and  the  necessity  to 
ensure  delivery  of  appropriate  services,  where  it  would  require 
direct  enforcement  authority  over  another  branch  of  government 
headed  by  the  Mayor. 

Nonetheless,  the  regulations  do  acknowledge  the  right  of  public 
education  to  enter  into  interagency  compacts  and  agreements  to 
further  the  aims  of  the  law.  And  we  have  attempted  to  enter  into 
such  agreements.  In  1978,  there  was  such  an  agreement.  And,  in 
keeping  with  this  agreement,  the  aboard  adopted  the  regulations  to 
govern  special  education  to  identify  students  within  private  facili- 
ties that  contract  with  us  for  such  services. 

The  Mayor  adopted  policy  for  children  committed  to  his  custody 
and  in  institutions  under  his  exclusive  control,  such  as  Oak  Hill. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  manner  in  which  residential  place- 
ments are  made,  the  Mayor  and  the  board  entered  into  a  separate 
agreement  in  1980,  and  trying  to  make  some  bilateral  decionmak- 
ing  concerning  political  jurisdictions  in  which  the  board  is  an  SEA. 

Now,  let  me  try  to  share  with  you  a  number  of  areas  that  we 
have  cooperated  in. 

The  DHS  presently  assumes  responsibility  for  related  services  of 
occupational  and  physical  therapy,  itinerant  and  onsite  in  public 
schools. 

We  havr?  limited  joint  agency  monitoring  regarding  handicapped 
students  in  residential  settings.  We  provide  a  team  member  for  the 
monitoring  that  does  take  place. 

Recently,  through  our  child  study  center,  we  have  conducted 
evaluations  of  detained  students  referred  from  the  receiving  home. 

In  addition,  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  has  as- 
signed medical  support  personnel  to  the  child  study  center  to 
review  cases  and  participate  in  onsite  assessment. 

We  provide  to  DHS  copies  of  curriculum  published  by  the  divi- 
sion of  special  education  and  pupil  services,  as  well  as  our  division 
of  instruction. 

The  school  system  includes  DHS  staff  in  our  staff  development 
efforts. 
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Doris  Woodson,  our  assistant  superintendent  for  special  educa- 
tion, meets  monthly  with  the  commissioner  of  social  services  to 
work  out  issues  of  special  concern. 

So,  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  indicate  that 
while  there  are  some  things  amiss,  we  are  working  in  a  cooperative 
manner  on  a  number  of  things. 

Now,  as  the  president  of  the  board  indicated,  we  have  seen 
GAO's  preliminary  report,  has  seen,  today,  it's  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. And  we'll  speak  in  a  more  definitive  manner  to  the  com- 
plete report  later 

However,  we  do  have  some  concerns  about  qualifications  of  facul- 
ty, and  that  the  DHS  could  have  other  comparable  requirements, 
such  as  those  used  by  Department  of  Defense  schools  or  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  seek  certi- 
fication by  the  D.C.  public  school  system. 

But,  again,  let  me  say  very  clearly  that  we  are  prepared  to 
acsume  a  greater  role  in  monitoring  DHS  compliance  with  Public 
Law  94-142.  This  increased  monitoring,  of  course,  has  certain  re- 
source requirements  that,  of  course,  the  board  of  education  must 
address,  the  increased  number  of  staff  that  would  be  required  for 
more  complete  monitoring,  as  well  as  increased  costs  of  travel. 

I'd  like  to  indicate  that  we  put,  assigned  team  members  to  moni- 
toring on  trips  as  far  away  as  Florida.  So,  they  all  have  not  been 
within  the  15-mile  radius. 

GAO  has  suggested  that  we  assume  responsibility  for  conducting 
the  assessments  and  IEP  development  of  all  students  committed  to 
DHS  or  incarcerated  within  their  facilities.  I  presume  that  this  rec- 
ommendation, if  realistic,  is  premised  upon  transfer  of  some  re- 
sources from  DHS,  and  would  require  more  than  staff  transfer  if 
it's  to  be  implemented.  But  inasmuch  as  they  were  contracting  out 
some  of  these  services,  that  would  require  some  monetary  transfer. 

However,  we  will  work  with  our  board  of  education,  because  we 
have  indicated  very  clearly  that  our  track  record  needs  improve- 
ment in-house.  And  so,  we  11  be  working  to  improve  our  own  man- 
agement, as  we  seek  to  develop  plans  as  to  how  to  handle  such  a 
recommendation  as  made  by  GAO. 

As  to  the  matter  of  transfer  of  records  among  the  courts,  DHS, 
and  the  school  system,  we  acknowledge  those  shortcomings  and 
have  decided  to  employ  one  staff  person,  and  designate  this  individ- 
ual as  the  single  point  of  contact  for  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
records  of  all  detained  and  incarcerated  youth. 

We  look  forward  to  being  able  to  do  this  immediately,  as  well  as 
our  development  of  automated  tracking  systems  to  expedite  the 
sharing  of  information  among  all  agencies. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we  recognize  that  all  is  not  well. 
All  youngsters,  handicapped  or  not,  incarcerated  or  not,  deserve 
the  chance  to  obtain  an  appropriate  education  suited  to  their  edu- 
cational needs. 

You  have  my  pledge  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Mayor  and  DHS  to  enhance  the  services  provided  to  resi- 
dents of  juvenile  correction  facilities  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
reason  for  their  incarceration,  initially,  does  not  eclipse  the  ability 
to  provide  educational  services. 
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I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  respond  at  this  early  moment 
to  the  report  And  we'll  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions  at  this 
time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McKenzie  follows:] 
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irz,  -i  d  :Zc3,  :  ;c-,  :.-rjCi  t  r  s  _'?,n  '  i.'-  ^  r  , ricur^ 
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EDLCATICr'AL  S E F \  ICES. 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  We  want  to  thank  you,  Mr  Hall  and  Dr.  McKen- 
zie,  for  your  testimony.  And  we  do  look  forward  to  working  togeth- 
er with  you  to  better  coordinate  and  concentrate  our  efforts  in  this 
area. 

You  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  is  a  State  educational  agency  that  has  no  enforce- 
ment authority  in  these  areas.  Isn't  it  true,  however,  that  enforce- 
ment authority  can  be  granted  to  the  board  of  education  through  a 
memo  of  agreement  from  the  Mayor? 

Ms.  Mckenzie.  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Let  me  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Should  the — first,  let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  the  area 
of  cooperation  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  Mayor  have 
been  areas  that,  during  this  administration,  we've  worked  very 
hard.  And  the  record  will  show  that  in  the  last  4  years,  perhaps 
more  agreements  have  been  reached  with  the  board  of  education 
and  the  Mayor,  out  of  court,  than  at  any  other  time,  perhaps,  in 
our  history  of  home  rule. 

So,  I  do  feel  confident,  then,  that  we  can  engage  in  the  kind  of 
dialog  with  the  executive  branch  that  will  result  in  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. 

Enforcement,  however,  I  think  goes  beyond  the  mutual  assent  of 
the  parties.  The  enforcement  power,  I  believe,  must  be  conferred 
upon  an  agency  of  government  or  delegated  to  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment by  an  empowering  body.  That  is  to  say  J  am  not  sure  that  the 
Mayor  has  within  his  authority — and,  of  course,  I  will  have  to  con- 
sult with  both  corporation  counsel  and  counsel  for  the  public 
schools  system  to  determine  whether  the  Mayor  can  delegate  en- 
forcement power  or  whether  it  takes  the  act  of  a  legislative  body  to 
grant  that  power. 

I  would  certainly  want  to  address  that. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Hall,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  answered  this  question  for  me.  A 
memo  of  understanding  from  the  Mayor  may  give  the  educational 
division  of  the  government  power  to  enforce.  And,  in  fact,  public 
law  requires  that  a  department  of  euucation  monitor  and  enforce 
these  programs.  And  that  is  a  stipulation  under  Federal  law  for 
which  the  District  gets  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  Thank  you. 

You  indicated,  also,  Dr.  McKenzie,  that  limited  joint  agency  mon- 
itoring has  occurred  on  handicapped  students  in  residential  set- 
tings. 

Why  hasn't  the  D.C.  public  schools  taken  the  lead  in  this  moni- 
toring with  the  support  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices? 

Ms.  McKenzte.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  as  independent 
agencies,  sometimes  we  do  have  a  bit  of  a  handsoff  policy.  And,  of 
course,  it's — we've  been  busily  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  spend  in  our  special  education  programs  within  the  D.C. 
public  schools  system. 

So,  we  probably  have  not  hastened  to  go  into  ventures  that  would 
cost  additional  moneys  from  our  own  budget. 

However,  we  recognize  the  requirements  of  a  State  education 
agency  under  Public  Law  94-142.  And,  at  this  point,  I  think  I  speak 
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for  the  president  of  the  board,  we  will  more  diligently  carry  out 
those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Yeah;  the  thing  is,  that  occurred  to  me,  is  that  at 
least  GAO  points  out  to  us  that  the  State  plan  which  you  developed 
gave  to  the  board  that  role— -to  the  public  schools  that  role.  And  we 
would  hope  that  you  would  vigorously  pursue  it. 

You  mentioned  the  tracking  system  that  you  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop, a  computerized  tracking  system.  The  GAO  representatives, 
as  well,  mentioned  it  earlier. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  three  agencies  having 
access  to  information  gathered  on  a  student  by  any  of  the  others? 
Why  can  that  not  be  quickly  done? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  We  do  not  see  a  problem  in  sharing  with  the 
other  two  agencies.  In  fact,  we  have  discussed  this  already.  So,  we 
have  every  intention  to  accessing  the  court  system  and  DHS  to  our 
information  base,  our  data  base. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  So,  that  conceivably,  in  the  future,  the  court 
system  could  hit  the  computer  

Ms.  McKenzie.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  [continuing].  And  learn  of  the  evaluations  made 
in  the  public  schools.  And,  accordingly,  DHS  personnel  involved  in 
the  treatment  or  the  care  of  a  particular  young  person  might  be 
able  to  access  that  immediately  as  well? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  bring  or  to  at  least 
begin  to  bring  the  Logan  Child  Study  Center  into  compliance  with 
the  Mills  decree? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  The  Mills  decree  indicate  a  60-day  placement  re- 
quirement, which  is  more  stringent  than  any  State  that  we  know 
of. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Uh-huh. 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Which  makes  it  very  difficult. 

However,  we  have  already  determined  to,  within  the  next  30 
days,  to  assign  additional  staff,  but  not  only  to  assign  additional 
staff,  but  look  at,  to  audit  exactly  how  we  are  operating  that  makes 
for  such  timely— for  untimeliness,  and  to  even  change  the  complete 
operation  if  necessary  so  that  we  can  more  closely  meet  the  target 
of  Mills. 

So,  we  expect  to  put  additional  resources  into  the  child  study 
center  immediately.  We  have  already  undertaken  the  necessary— 
we  are  undertaking  the  necessary  work  to  change  empJoyees  from 
10  months  to  12  months. 

And,  so,  within  the  next  120  days,  we  would  expect  to  have  a 
complete  plan  for  overhauling  that  operation. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Uh-huh. 

Do  you  plan  to  ensure  that  the  Youth  Services  Administration  is 
providing  the  needed  special  education  for  handicapped  young 
people? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Do  you  intend  to  ensure,  in  your  role  as  a  moni- 
tor of  the  entire  operation,  do  you  intend  to  ensure  that  YSA  is,  in 
fact,  providing  the  special  education?  How  do  you  plan  to  do  that? 
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Ms.  McKenzie.  We  have  in— as  the  GAO  auditors  indicated,  that 
our  monitoring  of  DHS  facilities— that  we  provided  much  more 
specificity  in  our  monitoring  reports  of  1985. 

We  expect  to  be  much  more  vigorous  in  reports  in  our  followup 
to  make  sure  that  recommendations  have  been  implemented. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Uh-huh. 

You  mentioned  the  60-day  evaluation,  placement  requirements  of 
the  Mills  agreement  decree.  Again,  why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  delay  in  relief  from  that  60-day  requirement? 

Ms.  McKenzif.  The  requirement  of  60  days  is  one  that's  almost 
impossible  to  meet,  given  the  number  of  consultations  we  have  to 
have  with  parents,  with  the  testing  requirements.  And,  so,  it  makes 
it  so  that  we  would  be  out  of  compliance  almost  always. 

Most  States  have  90  to  120  days,  timelines  for  placement.  And 
the  Mills  puts  us  under  a  60-day  one,  which  is — it's  just  about  im- 
possible, except  in  the  most — in  the  easiest  type  cases. 

Some  of  the  cases  require  physical  examinations,  psychiatric  ex- 
aminations, and  total  involvement  of  parents,  as  well  as  testing. 
And  60  days  is  really  very,  very  tight  to  try  to  get  that  done. 

However,  we  will  work  toward  that  target  as  is  required  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  it's  nice  to  see  you  again.  And  I  trust  you  realize  I 
am  trying  to  be  constructive  here  rather  than  destructive. 

GAO  has  testified  that  12  of  the  14  teachers  at  Oak  Hill  and 
Cedar  Knoll  are  not  certified  by  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education  to 
teach  any  subjects,  and  none  is  certified  by  the  board  or  OPM  to 
teach  special  education. 

On  page  5,  you  said  that  DHS  teachers  do  not  have  to  meet  D.C. 
certification  standards,  but,  instead,  to  meet  OPM  standards. 

In  either  case,  the  law  requires  that  you  ensure  these  standards 
are  met.  Is  this  being  done? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  We  have  not  assessed  the  quality  of  the  staff  at 
either  of  these  facilities, 

Mr.  McKinney.  On  page  4,  you  said  that  you  did  not  concur,  es- 
sentially, with  GAO's  findings  regarding  the  IEP's  and  special  edu- 
cation at  DHS's  facilities. 

But  isn't  it  really  true  that  in  1982,  1983,  and  1985  the  board  of 
education's  own  monitoring  process  at  Cedar  Hill  stated  exactly 
what  GAO  did? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Let  me  refer  to  that  again.  I'm  not  sure  that  was 
what  I  meant  to  convey. 

Would  you  state  your  question  again,  Mr.  McKinney? 

Mr.  McKinney.  Yrr  you  state,  on  page  4,  that  you  are  not  ready 
to  concur  with  the  GaO's  findings  regarding  the  IEP's  and  special 
education  at  DHS  facilities.  But  that  year,  in  1985  itself,  on  May  6, 
the  board  of  education  did  a  monitoring  report  which  found  the 
same  problems  and,  in  fact,  reports  were  done  that  found  the  same 
problems  in  1982  and  1983. 

Mr.  Hall.  Excuse  me,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Congressman 
McKinney. 
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»t^y^rfKr!:inlt0utw0  °r  ]hree  reports  which  are  not  before  us 
school  system?"  W6re      6  at  an  earHer  time  by  the  public 

in%2*«SNlQM  ?TT^r  tw0*°™  th*  Public  school  system 
in  1982  and  1983.  And  I  believe  there  was  one  done— ves  in  fact 
there  was  one  May  6,  1985.  y   '  ' 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  think  what  I'm  speaking  to  L  that  our 
concern  that  the  development  of  these  assessments  and  IEP  devel- 
opment is  going  to  be  a  resource  concern  to  us 

•7wJ    ,n0t_I  was,not  concerned  that  the  GAO  report  had  to  do 
with  the  placement,  the  staff,  the  qualification  of  staff 
But  I  m  not— I  m  sorry.  I  can't  find  that. 
Mr.  McKinney.  That's  OK. 

You  say  on  page  4,  again,  that  Doris  Woodson  and  Audrey  Rowe 
meet  monthly.  J 
Ms.  McKenzie.  Right 

Mr.  McKinney.  Do  you  know  if  the  issue  of  educating  juvenile 
delinquents  and-handicapped  juvenile  delinquents-excuse  me— 
has  been  discussed  at  these  meetings  or  that  they  have  made  anv 
progress  toward  solving  these  problems  which  have  been  identified 
as  going  back  as  far  as— since  practically  1966? 

A,nd*I,tkink  it>s  °nly  fair>  Dr  McKenzie,  that  I  state  that  you  

Ms.  McKenzie.  Yes.  J 

Mr.  McKinney  [continuing].  You  weren't  here,  and  you  don't— 
this  is  a  systemic  problem.  J 
Ms.  McKenzie.  Right. 

^Il"lun0tJawarei°f  th,e  substance  of  their  meetings.  I  am  aware 
that  they  do  meet  regularly. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  perhaps,  maybe  we'd  better-well,  I'll  ask 
them,  because  we  will  certainly  turn  to  Ms  Rowe 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Uh-huh. 
1Q^r-  McKinney.  Could  you  tell  me  why  you  waited  until  May  6, 
198o,  to  acknowledge  that  YSA  facilities  did  not  have  special  edu- 
cation programs? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Again,  we  recognized  that  we  needed  to  plav  a 
more  vigorous  role.  And,  at  that  point,  I  think  our  reporting  indi- 
cated more  strongly  our  feelings  about  that 

Mr.  McKinney.  And  you  state  that  the  -oard  has  been  following 
up  on  the  May  6,  1985,  monitoring  report  and  trying  to  make  im- 
provements. 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McKinne^  Do  you  monitor  special  education  at  other  city 
agencies  like  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  aid  the  D  C  Village7 

Ms.  McKenzie.  We're  involved  in  those  programs  ourselves.  We 
assign,  teach  some.  Some  of  the  teachers  at  St.  Elizabeths  are  as- 
Slg*.    ,7  „e  pi  bhc,  sch°o1  system.  So,  we're  much  more  involved 
law?1"'  McKlNNEY-  Do  you  feel  tnat  they  are  living  up  to  public 

n^S;nMcKENZIE-  Yes;  we  know  tney  are  living  up  to  Public  Law 
94-142. 

Mr.  McKinney.  A  problem  I've  had  ever  since  this  whole  process 
began  was  that  the  school  system  recognized  only  116  juveniles  as 
handicapped  when,  in  fact,  GAO  found  595.  How  do  you  explain 
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Ms.  McKenzie.  They  found  a  number.  They  projected  from  their 
sample  what  the  number  might  be.  That's  my  understanding  of 
how  they  came  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  I  may,  to  the  Chair.  Since  this  report  was  only  given 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  me  at  9  o'clock  this  morning,  we  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  through  its  entirety  and  also  com- 
pare our  data  with  the  data  which  is  reflected  in  this  report. 

So,  I  would  ask,  through  the  Chair,  to  the  Congressman,  if  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions  after  we 
have  read  the  report. 

Mr.  McKinney.  That  is  absolutely— sure.  And  I'm  sure  the  chair- 
man  

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I'm  sure  the  chairman  is  going  to  keep  the 
record  open  for  a  time. 

GAO  reported  to  me  that  63  juveniles'  files  were  unable  to  be  lo- 
cated, and  that  they  had  lost— been  lost,  or  something,  and  that 
these  juveniles  actually  attended  the  D.C.  schools. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how,  in  fact,  it  would  be  possible  to  lose 
these? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  We  did  receive  that  information  from  GAO.  And 
we  have— we  are  making  an  effort  to  find  these  files  either  within 
the  special  education  records  or  within  our  regular  education 
records,  since  students  must  be  from  regular  education  in  order  to 
be  placed  in  special  education. 

We  are  concerned  that— as  we  are  looking  at  these  records, 
whether  these  students  were  ever  identified  as  handicapped  and  in 
need  of  special  education  prior  to  coming  into  the  juvenile  court  ju- 
risdiction. 

We  are  seeking  to  resolve  this  issue  and  working  through,  as  I 
indicated,  our  student  enrollment  system.  And  we  would  like  to 
report  on  our  efforts  to  find  these  63  records. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  respond  to  that  so  that  it  can  go  on  the  record,  because  I 
think,  again,  this  is  a  systemic  problem,  which  is  the  whole  basic 
discussion  that  we're  having. 

You  have  stated  that  you're  putting  a  computer— or  you  have  a 
computer  that  can  talk  to  other  computers,  which  is  the  verbage  I 
guess.  I  understand  that  it  costs  about  $25,000  to  enable  the— to  set 
up  a  system  where  the  court,  and  the  board,  and  the  DHS  could 
converse  on  the  individuals  involved. 

And  I  think,  Ms.  McKenzie,  in  the  scheme  of  things,  with  $34,000 
for  incarceration,  that  $25,000  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  to 
maybe  just  eliminate  one  incarceration  because,  in  fact,  an  early 
start  is  achieved. 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Sure. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Have  you  had  or  is  there  a  meeting  now  going 
on,  that's  going  to  go  on,  or  has  gone  on  between  these  three  differ- 
ent agencies  to  get  this  thing  in  place? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  There  are  meetings  going  on. 

We  have  an  automated  student  enrollment  system  for  our  regu- 
lar student  population.  We  are  perfecting  the  one  for  our  special 
education  students.  And  we  are  presently  in  discussion  with  the 
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court  system  and  DHS  about  how  we  can  put  together  the  total 
system  so  that  they  can  have  access  to  the  information. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  immediately  assign  one  person  to — so 
that  we  can  facilitate  the  exchange  of  records  among  the  three 
agencies  now. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Have  you  been  given  any  idea  by  the  computer 
types  as  to  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  this  system  in  place? 
Ms.  McKenzie.  How  long?  Within  6  months  or  less. 
Mr.  McKinney.  Let's  hope  for  less. 
Ms.  McKenzie.  OK. 

Mr.  McKinney.  The  D.C.— I  questioned  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Corrections.  And  they  informed  me  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
public  schools  to  monitor  their  special  education  programs  and 
with  compliance  with  Public  Law  94-142. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  when  the  last  time  their  programs  at  their 
two  youth  cent,     were  monitored? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  I've  been  told  that  probably  in  January  of  this 
year  was  the  last  time. 

Mr.  McKinney.  How  often  would  it  be  the  practice  to  monitor 
these  special  education  programs,  say? 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Annual  monitoring  would  be  what  we  would  indi- 
cate would  be  the  usual  amount  of  time. 

But  as  we  are  looking  at  this  whole  system  of  monitoring,  we 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  a  more  careful  monitor- 
in%  that  might  require  more  than  one  visit  a  year. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Have— either  Mr.  Hall  or  Ms.  McKenzie— have 
any  specific  steps  been  taken  yet  to  implement  GAO's  recommen- 
dations? 

Mr.  Hall.  Let  me  respond  to  that  by  saying  that  when  the  first 
verbal  recommendations  were  presented — of  course,  we've  asked 
for  written  

Mr.  McKinney.  That  was  in  July. 

Mr.  Hall.  That's  correct,  July.  We  received  the  verbal  recom- 
mendations. And  we  began  to  take  some  specific  steps.  Both  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  through  the  board's  committee  on  spe- 
cial education,  chaired  by  Mr.  Boyd,  began  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  Logan  Center's  activities  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  some  changes  which  could  be  made,  whether  resource 
or  managerial  changes  which  could  be  made  which  would  expedite 
and  streamline  the  procedures  there. 

I  think  those  reports,  which  I  have  read,  from  the  committee  on 
special  education,  submitted  by  the  superintendent,  have  indicated 
that  some  changes  are  being  considered  now.  And  I'm  sure  the  su- 
perintendent will  take  those  steps  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Who  would  attend  these  meetings,  Mr.  Hall? 

Mr.  Hall.  They're  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  McKinney.  What  agencies  would  you  havs  invited?  Since,  in 
fact,  the  July  verbal— and  I  agree  with  you,  it  was  verbal— recom- 
mendations, do  you  have  any  idea  who's  attended  these  meetings, 
or  have  you  had  any  meetings  to  see  if  we  can  

Mr.  Hall.  A  meeting  had  been  held. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  confer  with  the  Chair  of  the  committee  on 
special  education,  I'm  sure  we  can  give  you  the  answer. 
Mr.  McKinney.  I'd  be  delighted. 
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Mr.  Hall.  I'll  have  him  up  at  the  table 

Ms.  McKenzie.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  met  with  the  city  ad- 
ministrator, with  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services,  and  the 
court  system. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Thank  you 

Congressman  McKinney,  Congressman  Fauntroy,  my  name  is 
Bob  Boyd.  I  chair  the  board  of  education's  committee  on  specialized 
educational  programs,  which  has  oversight  over  this  facet  of  the 
school  system's  operation. 

We  meet,  during  the  school  year,  on  a  regular  monthly  basis,  the 
first  Tuesday  afternoon  of  each  month,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

We're  meeting  this  afternoon  because  the  first  Tuesday  fell  on 
the  opening  day  of  school  this  year.  And  we  wanted  not  to  get 
caught  up  in  some  of  the  activities  of  that  day. 

We  will  meet  at  1  o'clock,  depending  on  how  quickly  you  let  us 
away  from  this  table. 

We  have,  in  that  committee,  made  a  list  that  has  been  growing 
steadily  since  January  when  that  facility  committee— it  now  has 
about  55  or  60  names  on  it  of  persons  who  had  expressed  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  our  committee.  They  tend  to  be  leaders  of  advoca- 
cy organizations.  There  are  probably,  in  that  list,  some  agency 
people.  To  my  knowledge,  DHA  and  the  YSA  are  two  other  agen 
cies  you're  looking  at  in  this  context  that  are  not  on  it.  But  they 
are  certainly  recipients  of  the  school  system's  monthly  calendar  of 
meetings  that  declares  when  this  meeting  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boyd. 

I  have  no  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank 
you  so  much. 

I  had  some  more  questions.  But  because— Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Hall,  Dr. 
McKenzie,  this  member  believes  that  the  Board  of  Education  of 
D.C.  public  schools  has  a  pivotal  role  to  play  in  according  the  con- 
stitutional rights  in  this.  And  I  can't  stress  to  you  how  important 
the  issue  is  and  how  important  the  1  o'clock  meeting  is. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  to  the  1  o'clock  meeting,  to  the  board, 
to  the  staff  the  urgent  wish  of  Congress  to  accomplish  and  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  much  more  efficient  system  by  this  lime.  Thank 
you. 

Ms.  McKenzie.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you.  . 
[The  following  material  was  submitted  by  Ms.  McKenzie:] 
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WIIIIOINTIAl,  BUIl  CM  MO 
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October  9,  1985 


The  Honorable  Stewart  ft.  ftscKlnney 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
OaaMHttai  «n  4m  Dar  *tet  at  Cnsiiis 
Itaom  nit,  L«p«rtt  jam  Office  ftwOdav 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Daar  Mr.  McKlnneyi 

At  requested  In  yeur  correspondence  dated  Septawbei  17,  mi,  \  am 
f  orwarolnj  you  a  copy  of  the  D.C  Public  Schools  special  education  bucket 
for  FY  *I5  and  FY  '14.  ^ 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office  if  the  Committee  needs  any 
further  information  related  to  this  matter. 


Dukes  UcK 
rlntandent  of 
Chief  State  School 


Artachsaents 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

FY  1985  FY  19S* 

Appropriated  Budget 


(Central  Office) 

8C00 

5  590,000 

5  59^,000 

(Pupil  Personnel) 

SDOO 

158,000 

163,000 

(Department  of  Spec.  Ed.) 

8K00 

16,119,000 

17,188,000 

(Chad  Study  Center) 

8L0O 

2,021,000 

1,508,000 

Region  A 

3,169,815 

3,236,609 

Region  B 

2,2*0,892 

2,201,330 

Region  C 

2,583,167 

2,581,055 

Region  D 

3,569,531 

3.5*6,759 

Total,  Appropriated 

$30,**1,*05 

$31,019,753 

Non-Appropriated  Budget 

$  ^,171,725 

$  #,101,578 

Grand  Total,  Special  Education 

$34,613,130 

$35,121,331 

Prepared  by 
Division  of  Budget 
September  26,  1985 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPER'NTENOEST 
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GRANT  AWAPDS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
FY  1985  and  FT  1986 


P.L.  9^-1^2  (Two  Grvuits) 


EHA-B  Grant  Award 

'    State  Administration 

•  Direct  Services 

*  Indirect  Costs 

Preschool  Incentiye  Grant  Award 

•  Early  Screening  of  At-Risk 

3-5  Year  Old  Children 

*  Indirect  Costs 


$270,065 
$400,305 
$  53,786 

$  52,474 

$  47,826 

$  4,648 


$259,683 
$607,381 
$  57,515 

$  57,571 

$  52,103 

$  5,4M 


P.L.  89-313 

Chapter  I  Grant  Award 


Direct  Supplemental  Services  for 
D.C.  Public  Schools  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth 

Indirect  Costs 

Passthrough  Funds  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Services 
(See  distribution  below) 


$2,866,^05 
$2,^43,736 


Developmental  Services  Cent3r 

D.C.  Village 

Forest  Haven 
■  Paul  Robeson  School 
•  Rose  School 

.  South  Community  Mental  Health 

.  Therapeutic  Nursery 

.  Support  and  Related  Services 

Total i 


$2,754,153 
$2,341,873 


$  203,^69 

t>  211, 

$  219,100 

1  201, 

$  24,366 

$ 

24,248 

$  610 

$ 

455 

$  16,047 

$ 

15,998 

$  ^4,792 

$ 

48,496 

$  12,182 

t 

12,124 

$  14,744 

$ 

24,248 

$  24,366 

$ 

-  0  - 

$  81,993 

$ 

75,637 

$  219,100 

$  201,206 
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Mr  Fauntkoy  Let  us  move  to  our  next  witness,  that  witness 
coming  from  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Alan  M  Schuman,  director  of  social  services 

Mi.  Schuman,  as  we  have  said  with  respect  to  all  of  our  wit- 
nesses, we  have  your  very  illuminating  testimony  in  writing  before, 
and  we  look  forward  to  year  presentation  of  your  testimony.  You 
may  do  so  in  whatever  manner  you  choose  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  M.  SCHUMAN,  DIRECTOR.  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES DIVISION,  SUPERIOR  COIRT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  Schuman  Thank  yo    Mr.  Chairman 

Assuming  my  written  piesentation  wasn't  there  long  enough  to 
repeat  it,  let  me  pull  out  some  after  we've  taken  concern  of  the 
GAO  recommendations. 

My  name  is  Alan  Schuman.  And  I  am  the  director  of  social  serv- 
ices division  of  the  superior  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  be  rather  brief  in  my  remarks  this  morning  primarily  be- 
cause I  fully  support  the  concepts  and  principles  upon  which  Public 
Law  94-142  has  been  established.  I  fully  believe  in  the  right  of 
those  who  are  educationally  handicapped,  to  whatever  degree,  to 
have  the  full  bern.rit  and  opportunity  to  be  educated  in  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

1  further  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  regardless  of 
any  handicapping  conditions. 

In  my  position  as  the  director  of  the  social  services  division,  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  services  to  children  and  families 
who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  This  is  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding services  to  adults  who  appear  before  the  superior  court  on 
adult  charges.  And  right  now  we  have  something  like  13,000  adults 
on  probation  and  supervision  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Unquestionably,  the  provision  of  the  first — service?  to  children — 
is  the  more  difficult  task.  I  have,  however,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
placed  priority  on  providing  services  to  children  and  families,  as  I 
believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  is  the  most  feasible  and  effective 
approach  if  we  are  going  to  curb  the  escalation  of  adult  crime 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  approximately  4,000  alleged  juvenile 
delinquents  are  processed  in  the  court.  Many  of  these  youths  are 
subsequently  adjudicated  as  delinquents  and,  thus,  require  that  a 
service  or  treatment  plan  be  developed  and  implemented  for  the  re- 
mediation of  their  problem. 

More  often  then  not  these  youngsters  have  a  diverse  array  of 
problems,  certainly  including,  but  not  limited  to,  serious  education- 
al problems  and  learning  handicaps.  Typically,  the  profile  of  a 
youngster  being  served  by  the  court  would  include  an  academic  re- 
tardation of  3  or  4  years.  The  causes  of  this  retardation  are  too 
many  to  discuss  here,  as  you  may  well  know.  There  are  a  number 
of  youngsters  who  have  a  iearning  handicap. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  youth  in  the  delin- 
quency system  have  learning  handicaps.  Some  youths  are  not  in 
the  system  long  enough  for  this  to  be  determined.  Others  may  be  so 
handicapped,  but  have  never  been  diagnosed  as  such. 
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It  would  be  safe  to  say,  ho  vever,  that  the  delinquent  population 
at  least  has  as  many  learning  disabled  youth,  proportionally,  as 
does  the  general  population.  In  fact,  the  probability  is  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  general  population  as  some  studies 
have  indicated  a  direct  correlation  between  the  learning  disabled 
and  delinquency. 

It  is  important  that  this  tvpe  of  diagnosis  be  made  in  order  th&t 
the  most  appropriate  remediation  or  treatment  program  is  devel- 
oped. It  is  equally  as  important  that  this  diagnosis  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  point  in  the  child's  educational  experience. 

The  average  age  of  the  youth  entering  the  delinquency  system  is 
15  years.  By  the  time  we  see  him  or  her,  several  vital  years  may 
have  been  lost  in  remediating  the  problem  if  a  diagnosis  had  never 
been  made. 

The  social  services  division  has  initiated  a  quite  limited  program 
of  purchasing  necessary  educational  assessments  to  supplement 
those  provided  by  the  public  schools  through  a  very  smaH  grant. 
The  funding  capability  to  provide  this  necessary  education  is,  how- 
ever, anticipated  to  terminate  prior  to  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

My  staff  also  participates  as  a  member  of  the  residential  review 
committee  to  determine  if  a  youth's  handicap  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  Public  Law  94-142  and  if  a  residential  placement  or  other 
special  education  setting  is  necessary. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  District  of  Columbia  agencies  and  officials 
endorse  the  thrust  of  Public  Law  94-142  and  are  committed  to 
making  the  entire  endeavor  an  effective  and  successful  one. 

I  also  believe  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  process 
to  make  it  even  more  effective.  To  that  end,  the  social  services  divi- 
sion will  participate  with  the  other  key  agencies  in  improving  the 
coordination  of  services  to  the  handicapped  child,  and  will  join 
these  agencies  to  develop  a  better  strategy  for  improving  communi- 
cations and  the  exchange  of  information. 

The  recommendation  that  pertains  specifically  to  the  courts  in 
the  social  services  division  dealt  with  improved  coordination  and 
information  exchange  as  being  crucial.  We  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  that  recommendation. 

The  social  services  division  provides  liaison  and  coordination 
services  with  the  D.C.  public  schools  and  Youth  Service  Adminis- 
tration. I've  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Dr.  Wilbur  Millar 
from  the  school  system  and  Patricia  Quann  from  Youth  Se-vices 
Administration  to  discuss  this  specific  recommendation.  It  was  an 
t  .cellent  meeting,  with  all  parties  in  agreement  as  to  the  need  and 
importance  of  this,  implementing  this  particular  recommendation. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  this  meeting,  including  some 
of  the  following  points.  I'll  take  a  minute  to  share  them  with  you. 

We  designated  liaison  persons  for  each  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions, the  public  schools,  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services,  and 
the  court  social  services. 

We  determined  that  the  court  liaison  staff  will  develop  proce- 
dures to  ensure  a  smooth  flow  of  interagency  information.  The  liai- 
son staff  would  develop  and  be  responsible  for  a  monitoring  system 
to  ensure  efficiency;  putting  a  procedure  into  place  has  no  rel- 
evance unless  you  have  a  continuous  monitoring  system. 
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The  liaison  staff  will  convene  regularly  scheduled  meetings  to  be 
certain  that  we  remain  on  target  with  our  goals  In  the  topic  of  de- 
tained youth  pending  trial  or  adjudication  at  Oak  Hill  or  the  re- 
ceiving home,  the  social  services  division,  my  division,  will  notify 
the  school  system  of  a  youth's  status,  including  the  next  scheduled 
court  date  and  when  the  youth  is  released  from  detention. 

Concerning  the  youth  in  detention,  the  Youth  Services  Adminis- 
tration will  secure  all  necessary  public  school  records. 

YOUTH  RELEASE  FROM  DETENTION 

The  Youth  Services  Administration  shall  forward  all  information 
relating  to  the  youth's  educational  program  Additional  data,  such 
as  psychological,  psychiatric  evaluation,  educational  assessments, 
et  cetera,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school  system. 

The  D.C.  public  schools  will  provide  all  educational  data  to  the 
social  services  division  and  Youth  Services  Administration  for  use 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  committed  to  the  Youth  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Concerning  youth  committed  by  the  courts  to  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  for  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  the 
social  services  division  will  forward,  within  7  days,  all  social,  psy- 
chological, and  educational  data  to  the  Youth  Services  Administra- 
tion, 

The  Youth  Services  Administration  will  request  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  schools  will  furnish  all  public  school  educational 
materials  related  to  the  committed  youth. 

We  all  consider  this  a  very  positive  effort  at  implementing  the 
GAO  recommendations.  The  cooperation,  in  my  opinion,  was  excel- 
lent. 

We  will  reduce  our  procedures  and  policies  to  interagency  agree- 
ments, as  we  have  in  many  other  areas,  throughout  the  years,  in 
the  city.  And  we  all  agreed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  this 
most  crucial  task. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schuman  follows:] 
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Statement  of 
Alan  M.  Schuman,  Director 
Social  Services  Division 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Good  norning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Affairs  and  Health  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  My 
name  is  Alan  Schuman  and  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Social  Services  Division 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  be  rather  hrief  in  my  remarks  this  morning  primarily  because 
I  fully  support  the  concepts  and  principles  upon  which  P.L.  94-142  has 
been  established.    I  fully  believe  m  the  right  of  those  who  are  educa- 
tionally handicapped  -  to  whatever  degree  -  to  have  the  full  benefit  and 
opportunity  to  be  educated  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.    I  further 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  p'Widje 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children  regardless  of  any  handicapping 
conditions.    In  my  position  as  Director  of  the  Social  Services  Division, 
I  have  the  responsibility  to  provide  services  to  children  and  families 
who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Court,    T*ois  is  in  addition  to  providing 
services  to  adults  who  appear  before  the  Superior  Court  on  adult  charges. 
Unquestionably,  the  provision  of  the  first  -  services  to  children  -  is  the 
more  difficult  task.    I  have,  however,  as  a  matter  of  policy  placed  priority 
on  providing  services  to  children  and  families  as  I  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  this  is  the  most  feasible  and  effective  approach  if  we  are  going 
to  curb  the  escalation  of  adult  crime. 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  approximately  four  thousand  (4,000)  alleged 
juvenile  delinquents  are  processed  in  the  Court,    Many  of  these  youth  are 
subsequently  adjudicated  as  delinquents  and,  thus,  require  that  a  service 
or  treatment  plan  be  developed  and  inplcnented  for  the  remediation  of  their 
problem.    More  often  than  not,  these  youngsters  have  a  diverse  array  of 
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problems  certainly  eluding,  but  not  limited  to  serious  educational 
problems  and  learning  handicaps.    Typically,  the  profile  of  a  youngster 
being  served  by  the  Court  would  include  an  academic  retardation  of  three 
to  four  years.    The  causes  of  this  retardation  are  too  many  to  discuss 
here  as  you  may  well  know,  there  are  a  number  of  youngsters   who  have 
learning  handicaps. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  youth  in  the  delinquency 
system  have  learning  handicaps.    Some  youth  are  not  in  the  system  long 
enough  for  this  to  be  determined;  others  may  be  so  handicapped  but  have 
never  been  diagnosed  as  such.    It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the 
delinquent  population,  at  least,  have  as  many  learning  disabled  youth, 
proportionally,  as  does  the  general  population.    In  fact,  the  probability 
is  that  it  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  general  population  as  some 
studies  have  indicated  a  direct  correlation  between  the  learning  disabled 
and  delinquency. 

It  is  important  that  this  type  of  diagnosis  be  made  in  order  that  the 
most  appropriate  remediation  or  treatment  program  is  developed.    It  is 
equally  as  important  that  this  diagnosis  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
point  in  the  child's  educational  experience.    The  average  age  of  the 
youth  entering  the  delinquency  system  is  15  years.    By  the  time  we  see 
him/her,  several  vital  years  -nay  have  been  lost  in  remediating  the  problem 
if  a  diagnosis  had  never  been  made.    The  Social  Services  Division  has 
initiated  a  quite  limited  program  of  purchasing  necessary  educational 
assessments  to  supplement  those  provided  by  the  public  school  system,  The 
funding  capability  to  provide  this  necessary  education    is,  however,  antici- 
pated to  terminate  prior  to  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
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My  staff  also  participates  as  a  member  of  the  R»-'dential  Review 
Ooranittee  to  determine  if  a  youth's  handicap  fa]  the  purview 

of  P.L.  94-142  and  if  a  residential  plaoaient  or  pecial 
education  setting  is  necessary. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  District  of  Columbia  agencies  and  officials 
endorse  the  thrust  of  P.L.  94-142  and  are  conratted  to  make  the  entire 
endeavor  an  effective  and  successful  one.    I  also  believe  that  there  is 
roan  for  inprovements  in  the  process  to  make  it  even  more  effective.  To 
that  end,  the  Social  Services  Division  will  participate  with  the  other 
key  agencies  in  inproving  the  coordination  of  services  $o  the  handicapped 
child,  and  we  will  join  these  agencies  to  develop  a  better  strategy  for 
iirprwing  camunications  and  the  exchange  of  information. 

I  will  be  happy  to  rospond  to  any  guestions  or  carmen ts. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Schuman.  I  am  pleased  with 
your  answering  in  advance  the  first  question  that  we  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  what  is  being  done  about  the  recommendations  from 
your  point  of  view.  _.  ■• 

What  you  have  told  us  is  very  encouraging.  The  liaison  commit- 
tee about  which  you  have  spoken  is  indispensable.  And,  tor  that 
reason,  I'd  like  to  know,  first,  how  often  does  it,  the  committee, 

mMr  Schuman.  Well,  we  have  met  to  plan  the  general  outline  of 
the  committee  -nd  designated  who  the  people  are.  But  we  didn  t 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  until  the  question  was  raised  in 
August  And,  so,  our  intent  would  be,  posthaste,  to  hav  >  people 
meet  and  develop  an  overall  agenda,  talking  about  regular 
meetings,  and  talking  about,  first,  as  to  when  each  piece  of  this 

^fnd  a^t^eeTpTrtSs,  the  schools,  YSA,  and  the  courts  feel 
the  urgency  of  this  issue,  and  we  will  be  working  on  it  immediato- 

lyMr  Fauntroy.  At  your  next  meeting,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  convey  to  the  participants  how  important  we  think  their 

Wa!S  chairman,  I  would  certainly  like  to  be  privy  to  the 

dations  that  you  make  to  your  principals  as  to  how  these  very  good 

recommendations  made  by  GAO  may  be  implemented  with  all  par- 

^C^meSdoned  that  there  were  about  4,000  delinquents  who 
are  processed  by  your  social  services  agency  per  year.  What  is  the 
caseload  per  social  worker?  ,    ,  , 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  it's  misleading  to  talk  about  a  caseload  be- 
cause a  caseload  doesn't  have  any  value  unless  you  talk  about  what 
we  call  workload  or  work  units.  Because  you  could  have  a  hundred 


cases,  and  if  they  don't  need  many  services,  that  would  be  fine.  But 
if  they  needed  many  services,  it  wouldn't  be  all  right. 

So,  we  have  a  process  called  work  unit,  where  we  have  tracked 
every  single  function  that  a  person  on  probation  is  given  as  part  of 
the  services.  And  when  we  exceed  100  work  units  per  probation  of- 
ficer, then  we  are  above  what  we  can  handle  in  a  40-hour  week. 

And,  right  now,  our  family  branch— and  I  have  three  major 
branches  of  services  in  the  social  services  division— but  our  family 
branch  is  handling  approximately  112  work  units.  So,  we  are  work- 
ing at  about  12  percent  above  our  rated  capacity  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKinney? 

Mr  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Schuman,  what  information  is  currently,  routinely  provided 
to  juciges  to  aid  in  their  placement  decision? 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  we  conduct  what  we  call  a  social  study 
report,  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  presentence  investiga- 
tion on  the  adult  side.  And  in  that  report  we  do  a  very  thorough 
review  of  the  total  psycho-social  development  of  the  youngster,  in- 
cluding school  background,  grade,  any  information  we  could  get 
from  the  schools,  any  psychological  tests  by  our  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  if  we  have  them,  and  they  are  not  done  in  every  case,  a 
review  of  the  family  history,  a  thorough  review  of  the  entire  crimi- 
nal history,  juvenile  criminal  history  of  the  youngster,  any  previ- 
ous experiences  with  mental  health  organizations  or  anything  else 
to  give  a  full  picture  and  a  set  of  recommendations  as  to  what  the 
judge  should  use  in  sentencing. 

Mr.  McKinney.  You're  not  routinely  getting  this  information 
from  the  board  of  education,  and/or  DHS,  or  YSA? 

Well,  let  me  put  it— let  me  put  it  this  way.  Can  a  child  appear  in 
front  of  a  judge  for  disposition  without  a  representative  from  YSA 
and  without  a  representative  from  the  board  of  education,  one  dis- 
cussing—YSA,  obviously— discussing  the  environmental  situation, 
psychological  situation,  family,  child,  and  so  on,  education,  the 
school  being  there  to  present  the  educational — truancy,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  YSA  would  never  be  there  at  the  time  of 
disposition  because  that  is  a  responsibility  of  the  social  services  di- 
vision. YSA  would  only  come  into  play  if  the  youngster  was  com- 
mitted, you  see. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  he  stays  on  probation  or  he  gets  a 
disposition  other  than  commitment,  then  it  would  be  the  court  that 
handled  that. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  no,  they  do  not  routinely 
come.  But  what  we  try  to  do  is  gather  the  information  and  make 
the  presentation  as  part  of  our  written  report  to  the  court. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  many  States  a  judge  will  not  entertain  the 
disposition  of  any  child's  case  unless  representatives  are  there  from 
both  the  social  services  divisions  of  government  and  the  education- 
al divisions  of  government  so  that  the  judge  "an  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision. 

Why  hasn't  your  agency  been  notifying  regularly  the  public 
schools  when  you  have  detained  and/or  committed  a  juvenile?  We 
find  out  thfvt  they  haven't 
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Mr.  Schuman.  I  can't  say  we  never  notify  them.  I  think  what 
tended  to  happen  is  that  we  have  no*  had  a  system  for  doing  it  on 
a  regular  basis.  Some  probation  officers  do  it,  some  of  them  don't. 
And  it's  a  hit-or-miss  basis,  depending  on  the  informal  relationship 
that  exists  between  people  in  the  system.  And  that's  what  we  have 
to  correct. 

Mr.  McKinney.  So,  in  essence,  if  Johnny  Doe  doesn't  appear  at 
the  school,  the  school  system  doesn't  know  where  in  the  hell  he  is 
at.  I  mean,  he  could  be  in  Cedar  Knoll. 

Mr.  Schuman.  Except  that  the— yes.  Yes,  that  could  be. 

Mr.  McKinney.  How  many  social  workers  do  you  have  assigned 
to  juveniles,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Schuman.  Give  or  take  a  few,  I  think  it's  about  54. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Fifty-four. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  have  degrees  in  social  work? 

Mr.  Schuman.  We  have  three  ways  you  can  become  probation  of- 
ficers. And  I  don't  happen  to  agree  that  you  have  to  have  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work,  even  though  I  have  one,  to  adequately 
conduct  your  work  as  a  probation  officer. 

You  can  have  a — you  must  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  the  social  sciences  and  2  years'  experience,  or  a  master's 
degree  in  one  of  the  related  social  sciences  and  1  year's  experience, 
or  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  and  no  experience  to  be  eligible 
to  be  a  probation  officer. 

The  reality  is,  our  staff  is  about  65  percent  master's  degrees,  and 
our  level  of  experience  probably  ranges,  on  an  average,  of  10,  12,  to 
14  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  McKinney.  We  noticed  you  requested  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting  with  a  contractor  for  special  education  evaluation 
and  treatment.  I  guess  I  have  two  questions.  The  first  one  is,  why 
have  you  done  that? 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  we  knew  that  we  have  to  have  a  capacity  to 
have  educational  assessments  so  that  we  can  properly  develop  our 
diagnosis  and  include  that  information  in  our  report  to  the  judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Who  is  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Schuman.  We  don't  have  a  single  contractor.  We  have  con- 
tracted with  several  organizations.  We  don't  have  a  contract.  We 
just  individually  purchase  an  assessment  on  youngsters. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  other  words,  you  are  taking  an  individual 
youngster  and  an  individual  contractor  and  putting  them  together. 

Mr.  Schuman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Rather  than  having  a  contractor  that  is  going  to 
evaluate  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  you  have  to  understand.  Now,  we  have 
$25,000  that  was  given  to  us  as  part  of  a  grant  that  hit  the  whole 
myriad  of  services  to  provide  for  all  youngsters  on  probation.  Now, 
that  includes  mental  health,  special  mental  health  type  testing, 
family  counseling,  tutoring  services,  and  some  educational  assess- 
ment. 

So,  the  amount  that  we've  delegated  assessments,  up  to  this 
point,  is  something  like  $2,000.  So,  we're  not  talking  about  a  con- 
tract. 
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And  the  court  has  had  a  history,  through  the  judiciary,  of  also 
asking  for  individual  assessments,  and  we  follow  in  the  same  basic 
pattern. 

Mr.  McKinney.  One  thing,  Mr.  Schuman,  I  must  say  bothers  me 
deeply.  I  understand  that  on  August  21,  1985,  the  GAO  asked  you 
to  supply  contractual  information  with  any  contractors  and  that 
you  refused  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  you  don't  have  all  the  information  accurate- 
ly. I  said  that  I  don't  have  the  responsibility  for  contracts  I  don't 
sign  off  on.  And  I  referred  him  to  the  executive  officer  of  the  court, 
who  has  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  And  he  refused  to  provide  it? 

Mi  .  Schuman.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Did  you  direct  the  GAO  to  go  to  the  executive 
officer? 
Mr.  Schuman.  Ves,  I  did 

Mr.  McKinney  Well,  if  what-the  Mayor  announced,  2  years 
ago,  that  Cedar  Knoll  was  going  to  be  closed,  and,  yet,  GAO  says 
that  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  to  50  children 
there.  And  the  superior  court  judges  are  continuing  to  commit  chil- 
dren to  Cedar  Knoll.  Do  you  know  why  this  is  happening? 

Mr.  Schuman.  Well,  the  judges  are  not  committing  children  to 
Cedar  Knoll.  The"  are  committing  them  to  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Hun  in  Service  Youth  Services  Administration.  And  then  it 
would  be  the  decision  of  YSA  to  determine  where  to  place  them. 

But  I  think  they  are  primarily  there  under  detention  and  not 
under  the  treatment  program. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  pass  along  important  in- 
formation to  family  division  judges,  for  example,  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  sends  children  to  some  private  schools  for  special  educa- 
tion, but  those  schools  aren't  even  giving  :t,  like  the  Glen  Mills 
School? 

Mr  Sen  man.  We,  occasionally,  if  the  judge  will  ask  us  to  look 
inu>  a  faHity,  check  it  out  for  him.  We  don't  have  the  resources  to 
do  it.  It  &  not,  basically,  even  our  responsibility,  in  the  sense  that 
when  a  youngster  is  committed  to,  say,  Glen  Mills  or  any  other  in- 
stitution, it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Human  Services. 

Mr.  McKinney.  But  shouldn't  somebody  comment  to  the  judge 
that  remands  somebody  that  ended  up  at  Glen  Mills  that  in  fact, 
that  s  handicapp  xl  

Mr.  Schum  in.  Well,  yes. 

Mr  Fauntroy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schuman. 

The  r*3xt  witnesses  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, the  director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Human  Services,  David  Rivers;  the  commissioner  on  social  services, 
Commissioner  Audr-y  Rowe.  And  we  look  forward,  as  well,  to  Pa- 
tricia Quann,  who  is  administrator  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Services  Administration. 

We're  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  the  witness  table.  We  ap- 
preciate the  exhaustive  preparation  you've  made  for  your  testimo- 
ny, as  well  as  having  stayed  throughout  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
so  that  you  wiil  have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  number  of 
other  witnesses. 
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We  have  your  prepared  testimony.  And  you  may  proceed  in 
whatever  order  you  choose. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DAVID  RIVERS,  DIRECTOR,  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES;  AUDREY  ROWE, 
COMMISSIONER,  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES;  AND  PA- 
TRICIA QUANN,  ADMINISTRATOR,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
YOUTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Rivers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  And  either  to  summarize  or  to  read  in  toto. 

May  I  acknowledge,  just  prior  to  your  testimony,  the  presence  of 
the  Honorable  Polly  Shackleton,  a  member  of  our  D.C.  Council,  and 
one  of  the  long  distance  rurmers  on  questions  in  areas  of  civil 
rights  and,  particularly,  the  care  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

May  I  invite  Mrs.  Shackleton  to  ^oin  me  here  on  the  podium?  I 
know  that  is  not  usual.  But  since  I  m  in  charge  of  this  committee 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  of  the  matters  affecting  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  handled  by  our  locally 
elected  city  council,  may  I  ask  that  Ms.  Shackleton  join  us  here. 

Now,  Ms.  Rowe,  Mr.  Rivers,  you  may  proceed  in  whatever 
manner  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RIVERS 

Mr.  Rivers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Joining  me  today  is  our  Commissioner  Audrey  Rowe,  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Services;  Pat  Quann,  YSA  Administration;  Carl 
Dykes,  residential  placement;  and  Stacey  Bolton,  chief  of  our 
project  management  unit  in  CSS. 

I  am  David  Rivers,  director  of  the  D.C.  Department  cf  Human 
Services. 

I  am  pleased  tc  make  this  statement  in  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's request  that  we  address  concerns  about  the  children  in  our 
care  and  our  efforts  of  this  department  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  children. 

I  first  want  to  emphasize  that  Mayor  Barry  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  providing  a  wide  range  of  effective  services  to  all  young 
people  in  the  city,  including  those  with  special  needs. 

Some  examples  of  his  commitment  to  all  city's  youth  are  the 
Mayors  Youth  Leadership  Institute,  which  provides  a  forum  for 
young  people  to  learn  about  city  government  and  other  current 
events.  Since  fiscal  year  1983,  the  institute  has  provided  a  total  of 
1,300  job  slots  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $542,000. 

Through  the  Mayor's  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program, 
79,100  jobs  were  provided  at  a  total  cost  of  $69.7  million  from  fiscal 
year  1983  through  1985. 

While  the  youth  services  offered  by  the  Barry  administration  in- 
clude programs  for  all  youth  in  the  city,  we  are  also  addressing  the 
special  neeas  of  incarcerated  and  handicapped  youth. 

Jurisdictions  across  the  country  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  meeting  these  special  needs.  A  recently  published  national 
study  on  special  education  in  correctional  institutions  reported  that 
the  short  term  as  well  as  the  indefinite  period  of  enrollment  of  all 
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handicapped  offenders  is  a  major  obstacle  Parent  involvement  in 
correctional  education  is  extremely  limited.  Access  to  local  educa- 
tional records  for  all  students  is  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  handi- 
capped students  enrolled  in  correctional  educational  programs  will 
never  return  to  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  In  most  correc- 
tional programs,  students  are  either  confined  to  self-contained 
classrooms  or  assigned  regardless  of  handicapping  conditions.  Work 
assignments  often  fake  precedence  over  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  this  community  is  facing  some- 
what the  same  complex  problems  in  youth  services  and  that  there 
is  much  to  be  done. 

Under  the  Barry  administration,  we  have  made  progress  in  this 
area.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  these  program  efforts 
and  accomplishments. 

Programs  available  to  address  the  youth  problem  on  a  broad 
scale  are  as  follows.  A  number  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  young  people,  ranging  from  our  Cooperative  Employ- 
ment Education  Program,  a  public-private  partnership  that  trains 
young  people  in  construction  skills  and  provides  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing for  the  District.  A  community  services  program,  which  offers 
an  array  of  family  counseling,  self-esteem  building,  and  educational 
services.  An  interagency  youth  project,  which  works  with  youths 
with  problems. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are  also  attempting  to  provide  a  wide 
array  of  quality  services  for  children  with  special  needs,  whether 
they  are  incarcerated  youth,  children  requiring  special  education, 
or  those  in  both  categories. 

Since  1978,  when  Public  Law  94-142  became  effective,  we  have 
been  moving  ahead  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  children.  In 
1978,  we  aLo  adopted  the  initial  procedures  and  began  utilizing  in- 
dividual education  plan  forms.  Identification  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents was  by  referral  only. 

In  1980,  changes  were  made  at  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill  to 
bring  DHS  into  compliance  with  Public  Law  94-142.  Routine  test- 
ing was  performed  on  all  new  admissions.  Identification  of  proce- 
dures for  handicapped  children  were  established  within  a  specified 
time  frame.  Audiological  testing  and  preliminary  monitoring  proce- 
dures were  initiated. 

In  1981,  the  foundation  for  exceptional  children  project  was  initi- 
ated and  special  education  regulations  were  adopted.  In  addition, 
an  institutional  care  services  division  monitor  of  Public  Law  94-142 
was  appointed.  Education  courses  were  supported,  in  part,  bv  DHS 
to  enable  teachers  lacking  full  credentials  to  become  eligible  for 
certification. 

In  1982  and  1983,  after  monitoring  visits  from  the  District  public 
school  system,  corrective  action  plans  approved— adopted,  devel- 
oped, and  approved. 

In  1985,  we  expanded  our  vocational  educational  service  to  ad- 
dress the  special  needs  of  youth  17  years  of  age  and  older  by  ar- 
ranging an  intensive  vocational  education  program  with  the  occu- 
pational services  industry.  This  program  offers  training  in  carpen- 
try, plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  and  brick  masonry,  and  can  lead 
to  job  placement  at  the  time  of  release.  New  corrective  action  plans 
were  also  formulated  in  response  to  these  monitoring  reports. 
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Rerently,  the  Mayor  formed  a  task  force  to  oversee  the  transition 
of  Oak  Hill  programs  and  operations. 

As  these  steps  show,  we  have  made  progress  in  addressing  the 
needs  and  providing  education  to  the  kids  with  special  needs. 

The  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  welcomes  the  audit  by 
GAO  of  the  District  government's  educational  program  Tor  children 
who  are  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  education.  We  expect 
that  this  report  will  provide  us  with  additional  guidance  for  accel- 
erating our  improvements  in  this  field. 

We  know  that  young  people  who  feel  helpless,  who  fail  in  school, 
who  lack  support  from  frequently  overwhelmed  families  are  at  risk 
of  harming  themselves,  through  drug  abuse,  and  the  community, 
through  delinquency. 

Far  too  many  young  people  who  come  into  the  juvenile  justice 
system  move  on  to  our  adult  prisons.  Every  young  person  diverted 
from  this  cycle  is  an  investment  in  the  city's  future  and  an  invest- 
ment in  a  safer  community,  where  every  young  person  has  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  into  a  productive  adult. 

We  have  made  progress  in  addressing  both  social  service  and 
educational  needs  of  children  who  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
department. 

We  have  already  taken  corrective  action  to  respond  to  the  D.C. 
public  school  system's  monitoring  finding,  and  it  will  incorporate 
the  major  findings  of  GAO  of  noncompliance  with  Public  Law  94- 
142  into  Oak  Hill  facility  education. 

The  Youth  Services  Administration  has  made  progress  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  we  intend  to  continue. 

The  Receiving  Home  Program  is  recognized  as  an  interim  in- 
structional placement  in  compliance  with  Federal  standards.  And 
Oak  Hill's  educational  program  for  detained  youth  will  soon 
achieve  the  same  quality. 

Oak  Hill  soon  will  have  an  eligibility  committee  and  a  team  to 
develop  individual  educational  plans  for  committed  delinquents  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Oak  Hill  will  have  a  parent  surrogate  program. 

Both  the  receiving  home  and  Oak  Hill  now  have  pn>cedures  for 
informing  parents  about  their  child's  educational  record  and  in- 
volving them  in  the  eligibility  determination. 

The  receiving  home  and  Oak  Hill  educational  staff  exchange 
records  with  D.C.  public  schools  and  the  court. 

Oak  Hill's  educational  program  has  been  geared  toward  prepar- 
ing the  older  youth  for  independent  living,  while  encouraging  them 
to  continue  special  education,  once  they  are  released,  and  making 
that  possible  through  proper  referral  and  records  transfer. 

These  are  major  examples  of  changes  and  other  improvements 
we  have  made  in  our  efforts  to  provide  special  education  to  our  in- 
carcerated youth. 

We  realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  we  are  making 
strides  in  the  right  direction  we  think. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rivers. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  of  Mr.  Rivers  follow:] 
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.  •  A  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
RANGING  FROM  OUR  COOPERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
A  PUBLIC/PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  TRAINS  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
IN  CONSTRUCTION  SKILLS  AND  PROVIDES  REHABILITATED  HOUSING  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT,  TO  NUMEROUS  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  PROGRAMS; 

0  A  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PROGRAM  WHICH  OFFERS  AN  ARRAY  OF  FAMILY 
COUNSELING,  SELF-ESTEEM  BUILDING  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  TO 
YOUTH  WHO  LIVE  AT  HOME:  AND, 

0  AN  INTER-AGENCY  YOUTH  PROJECT  WHICH  WORKS  WITH  YOUTH  WITH 
MULTI-FACETED  PROBLEMS- 

AS  I  STATED  EARLIER,  WE  ARE  ALSO  ATTEMPING  TO  PROVIDE  A  WIDE  ARRAY  OF 
QUALITY  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS,  WHETHER  THEY  ARE 
INCARCERATED  YOUTH,  CHILDREN  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  OR  THOSE  IN 
BOTH  CATEGORIES. 

SINCE  1978,  WHEN  P-L-  94-142  RECAME  EFFECTIVE,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  MOVING 
AHEAD  TO  MEET  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  THESE  CHILDREN-    IN  1978,  K  ALSO 
ADOPTED  THE  INITIAL  PROCEDURES,  AND  BEGAN  UTILIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCATION  PLAN  FORMS;  NOTIFICATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  WAS  BY 
•REFERRAL  ONLY"- 

IN  P80,  CHANGES  WERE  MADE  AT  CEDAR  KNOLL  AND  OAK  HILL  TO  BRING  DHS 
INTO  COMPLIANCE  WITH  P-L-  94-142-    ROUTINE  TESTING  WAS  PERFORMED  ON 
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GOOD  MORNING,  I  AM  DAVID  RIVERS,  DIRECTOR,  D-C  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN 
SERVICES  (DHS).    I  AM  PLEASED  TO  MAKE  THIS  STATEMENT  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE'S  REQUEST  THAT  WE  ADDRESS  CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE  CHILDREN  IN 
OUR  CARE  AND  SPtCIFICALLY  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT  IN  MEETING 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THESE  CHILDREN- 

I  FIRST  WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  MAYOR  BARRY  HAS  PLACED  HIGH  PRIORITY 
ON  PROVIDING  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  EFFECTIVE  SERVICES  TO  ALL  THE  YCWG 
PEOPLE  IN  THIS  CITY,  INCUIDINP  THOSE  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS-  SOME 
EXAMPLFS  OF  THIS  COMMITMFNT  TO  ALL  OF  THE  CITY'S  YOUTH  ARE: 

0  THE  MAYOR'S  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  INSTITUTE,  WHICH  PROVIDES  A 
FORUM  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  LFAd  ABOUT  CITY  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OTHER  CURRENT  EVENTS-    SINCE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983,  THE 
INSTITUTE  HAS  PROVIDED  A  TOTAL  OF  1,300  JOB  SLOTS  AT 
A  COST  OF  APPROXIMATELY  $512,000. 

0   THROUGH  THE  MAYOR'S  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM, 
79,100  JOBS  WERE  PROV'DED  AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  $69- 7 
MILLION  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  19R3  TO  1985- 

WHILE  THE  YOUTH  SERVICES  OFRPED  BY  THE  BARRY  ADMINISTRATION  INCLUDE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  All  YOUTH  IN  THE  CITY,  WE  ARF  ALSO  ADDRESSING  THE  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  OF  INCARCERATED  AND  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH-   JURISDICTIONS  ACROSS  THE 
COUNTRY  ARE  CONFRONTED  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MEFTING  THESE  SPEC'AL  NEEDS- 
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A  RECENTLY  PflBLISHED  NATIONAL  STUDY  ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES  REPORTED  THAT: 

0  THE  SHORT-TERM  AS  WELL  AS  INDEFINITE  PERIOD  OF  ENROLLMENT 
OF  HANDICAPPED  OFFENDERS  IS  A  MAJOR  OBSTACLE; 

0   PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  EXTREMELY  LIMITED; 

0  ACCESS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATION  RECORDS  FOR  STUDENTS  IS  RARE; 

0  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  WILL  NEVER  RETURN  TO  ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS; 

0   IN  MOST  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM,  STUDENTS  ARE  EITHER  CONFINED  TO 
SELF-CONTAINED  CLASSROOMS  OR  ASSIGNED,  REGARDLESS  OF  HANDICAPPING 
CONDITION,  TO  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  CLASSES;  AND, 

0  WORK  ASSIGNMENTS  OFTEN  TAKE  PRECEDENCF  OVER  EDUCATION- 

WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THIS  COMMUNITY  IS  FACING  THE  SAME  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS  IN 
YOUTH  SERVICES,  AND  THAT  THERE  IS  fUCH  TO  BE  DONE.   UNDER  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  MAYOR  BARRY,  HOWEVER,  WE  HAVE  MADE  SIGNIFICANT  PROGRESS 
IN  THIS  AREA. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  SOME  OF  THESE  PROGRAM  EFFORTS 
AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.    PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  TO  ADDRESS  YOUTH  PROBLEMS  ON 
A  BROAD  SCALE,  INCLUDE: 
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ALL  MEW  ADMISSIONS-  I  DENT  IF'  tAT  ION  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
*€RE  ESTABLISHED  WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  FRAME-   AUDIOLOGICAL  TESTING 
AND  PRELIMINARY  MONITORING  PROCEDURES  WERE  INITIATED. 

IN  1981,  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN'S  PROJECT  WAS 
INITIATED  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  REGULATIONS  WERE  ADOPTED.    IN  ADDITION, 
AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  SERVICES  DIVISION  MONITOR  OF  P.L.  91-142  WAS 
APPOINTED.   EDUCATION  COURSES  WERE  SUPPORTED  IN  PART  BY  DHS  TO  ENABLE 
TEACHERS  LACKING  RILL  CREDENTIALS  TO  BECOME  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

IN  1982  AND  1983,  AFTER  MONITORING  VISITS  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLANS  WERE  DEVELOPED  AND  APPROVED. 

IN  1985,  WE  EXPANDED  OUR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH  17  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER  BY  ARRANGING 
AN  INTENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  WITH  OCCUPATIONAL  INDUSTRIES 
CENTER-   THIS  PROGRAM  OFFERS  TRAINING  IN  CARPENTRY,  PLUMBING,  ELECTRICAL 
WIRING  AND  BRICK  MASONRY  AND  CAN  LEAD  TO  JOB  PLACEMENT  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
RELEASE.   NEW  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLANS  WERF  ALSO  FORMULATED  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  MONITORING  REPORTS. 

RECENTLY,  THE  riAYOR  FORMED  A  TASK  FORCE  TO  OVERSEE  THF  TRANSITION  OF  OAK 
HILL  PROGRAMS  AND  OPERATIONS. 

AS  THESE  STEPS  SHOW,  WE  HAVE  MADE  PROGRESS  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  PROVIDING  EDUCATION  TO  YOUTHS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  WELCOMES  THE  AUDIT  BY  THE  GENERAL 
ACCUuNTIHG  OFFICE  OF  THE"  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT'S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  HANDICAPPED  AND  IN  NEED  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION-  WE 
EXPECT  THAT  THIS  REPORT  WILL  PROVIDE  US  WITH  ADDITIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR 
ACCELERATING  OUR  IMPROVEMENT  EFFORTS  IN  THIS  FIELD- 

WE  KNOV.'  THAT  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  FEEL  HELPLESS,  WHO  FAIL  IN  SCHOOL, 
WHO  LACK  SUPPORT  FROM  FREQUENTLY  OVERWHELMED  FAMILIES  ARE  AT 
RISK  OF  HARMING  THEMSELVES  THROUGH  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
THROUGH  DELINQUENCY.   FAR  TOO  MANY  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  COME  INTO  THE 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS  MOVE  ON  TO  OUR  ADULT  PRISONS- 

EVERY  YOUNG  PERSON  DIVERTED  FROM  THIS  CYCLE  IS  AN  INVESTMENT  IN 
OUR  CITY'S  FUTURE  AND  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  A  SAFER  COMMUNITY,  WHERE 
EVERY  YOUNG  PERSON  HAS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GROW  INTO  A  PRODUCTIVE 
ADULT- 

WE  HAVE  MADE  PROGRESS  IN  ADDRESSING  BOTH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  EDUCATION 
NEEDS  OF  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  THF  lARE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  - 

WE  HAVE  ALREADY  TAKEN  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  D-C-  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM'S  MONITORING  FINDING,  AND  WILL  INCORPORATE  THF  MAJOR 
GAO  FINDING  OF  MN-COMPLIANCE  WITH  91-142  INTO  OUR  OAK  HILL 
FACILITY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM- 
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THE  YOUTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  MADE  PROGRESS  OVER  THE 
PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS,  AND  WE  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  YOUTH  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY-   I   WOULD  NOTE 
THAT: 

0  THE  RECEIVING  HOME  PROGRAM  IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  INTERIM 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLACEMENT  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FEDERAL  STANDARDS, 
AND  OAK  HILL'S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  DETAINED  YOUTH  WILL 
SOON  ACHIEVE  THE  SAME  QUALITY. 

0   OAK  HILL  WILL  SOON  HAVE  AN  ELIGIBILITY  COMfllTTEE  AND  A 
TEAM  TO  DEVELOP  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS  FOR  COMMITTED 
DELINQUENTS  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  P.L-  9<H42. 

0  OAK  HILL  WILL  HAVE  A  PARENT  SURROGATE  PROGRAM;  BOTH  THE 
RECEIVING  HOMF  AND  OAK  HILL  NOW  HAVE  PROCEDURES  FOR  INFORMING 
PARENTS  ABOUT  THEIR  CHILD'S  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD  AND  INVOLVING 
THEM  IN  THE  REQUEST  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  DETERMINATION-    IN  THE 
FUTURE,  OAK  HILL  WILL  INCLUDE  PARENTS  IN  THIS  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THFSE  PLANS. 

0   THE  RECEIVING  HOME  AND  OAK  HILL  EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  EXCHANGE 
RECORDS  WITH  D-C  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COURT. 

0  OAK  HILL'S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  GEARED  TOWARDS  PREPARING 
THESE  OLDER  YOUTH  FOR  INDEPENDENT  LIVING,  WHILE  ALSO  ENCOURAGING 
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THEM  TO  CONTINUE  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ONCE  THEY  ARE  RELEASED  AND 
MAKING  THAT  POSSIRLE  THROUGH  PROPER  REFERRAL  AND  RECORDS  TRANSFER. 

THESE  ARE  MAJOR  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  CHANGES  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 
WE  HAVE  MADE  IN  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  TO  OUR 
INCARCERATED  YOUTH.    WE  REALIZE  THAT  THERE  IS  MUCH  TO  BE  DONE,  BUT 
WE  ARE  MAKING  GREAT  STRIDES  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION- 

THANK  YOU.    I  WILL  RE  PLEASED  TO  RESPOND  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS- 
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YESTERDAY ,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


CORRECTIONAL  SPECIAL  EDUCATION ,  FIVE  YEARS  LATER 


Susan  Brown 


In  19"9,  the  Journal  for  Exceptional  Children  published  an 
article  which  was  co-authorsd  by  Michael  Robbms  and  myself.  That 
article  was  entitled  "Serving  the  Special  Education  Needs  of  Students 
in  Correctional  Facilities"  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  articles 
which  began  to  look  at  the  questions  of  program  development  for 
handicapped  students  in  correctional  facilities. 

Prio-  to  that,  however,  in  1977  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  hosted  what  was  probably  one  of  the  first  forums  for  the 
handicapped  incarcerated.     Alan  Abeson,  who  was  at  that  time 
assistant  director  for  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  chaired 
that  forum  when  it  was  held  during  CEC  Conference  m  Chicago.  At 
that  meeting  he  made  the  first  public  statement  that  I'm  aware  of 
that  handicapped  students  who  are  incarcerated  hold  the  same  right  to 
public  education  as  do  any  other  handicapped  individuals. 

If  vou'll  recall  it  was  >n  197S  that  P.L.  94-142  was  signed  by 
then  President  Gerald  Ford.  It  has  been  now  over  almost  nine  years 
since  the  implementation  of  thai  law  and  I  believe  it's  safe  to  say 
that  Correctional  Special  Ed  is  not  nine  vears  down  the  road. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  law  was  authored,  many  public 
school  programs  were  beginning  to  develop  and  expand  their  due 
process  procedures  and  other  compliances  around  the  law.  Many 
already  had  m-place  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  it  was  necessarv 
then  for  them  only  to  develop  the  support  svstems  of  legal  compliance 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 
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'The  first  issue  had  to  do  with  the  responsibility  of  courts 
to  recogn-ize  that  individuals  might  nave  handicapping  conditions. 
I'm  sorry  to  sav  that  at  this  point  in  tire  we  still  are  not  getting 
accurate  enough  information  from  the  courts      There  has  been  a 
nucleus  of  interest  and  energy  in  some  of  the  ;uvenile  courts  to 
identify  students  with  specific  learning  problems  and  to  recognize 
those  students  need*  prior  to  making  adjudication  decisions.  These 
activities  in  these  courts  are  too  few  and  too  far  between. 

The  second  issue  on  the  role  of  the  natural  parent  or  legal 
guardian  is  one  that  in  manv  states  has  still  not  yet  been  addressed. 
The  literal  interpretation  in  r'ie  case  law  decisions  regarding  parent 
and  surrogac>  have  ov e rwhe lming 1>   indicated  that  the  natural  parent 
for  students  under  13  must  still  be  invol  e„  in  the  special  education 
process,  but  the  constraints  of  how  to  do  tK.s  when  students  reside 
in  facilities  that  are  not  in  proximity  tc  location  of  the  home  of 
the  parents  continues  to  be  a  perplexing  problem  for  many  state 
agenc les 

Tue  actual  identification  of  students   u  a  third  issue  which 
continues  to  be  a  problem  when  ^ou're  dealing  with  adolescents  and 
even  older  students  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  21  who  nave  developed 
masking  behaviors  and  coping  mechanisms.     We  are  still  not  to  the 
point  where  we  have  sophisticated  enough  assessment  material  that  we 
are     'curatelv  abie  to  differentiate  learning  related  problems  from 
those  which  are  social  cr  emotional  or  to  differentiate  problems  of 
retardation  from  those  which  are  primarily  due  to  cultural  or 
environmental  deprivation 
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for  post- secondary,  post-graduate  and  pre-service  programs  for 
teacher*  who  are  interested  in  working  with  correctional 
populations.     In  most  cases  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  these  programs 
tend  to  be  within  special  educati^.i  programs  but  vou  also  can  find 
them  within  criminal  justice  sciences,  within  secondary  education 
and  also  in  some  cases  within  the  social  work  department. 

The  seventh  area  of  need  was  the  relationship  of  the  local 
agencies  to  that  of  the  institution  on  re-ertry  and  again  I'm  sorry 
co  say  that  in  most  cases  we  still  do  not  have  a  front-to-back 
<--*prehensive  system  which  will  identify  students  early  on  in  their 
educational  careers.     Should  they  find  their  way  into  the  correctional 
system  we  have  no  good  method  to  allow  us  to  have  access  to  prior 
information  so  that  we  can  continue  to  provide  them  with  the  special 
programs  necessary  to  meet  their  needs.     That's  the  weakness  on  the 
front  end  of  the  system  but  it's  unfortunately  true  that  the  back 
end  of  the  System  is  equally  pcor.     In  most  cases  a  student  who 
leaves  the  correctional  facility  may  go  back  to  a  public  school  which 
was  not  his  originating  school  district  (if  in  fact,  he  goes  back  at 
all).    He  may  or  may  not  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  paroling 
authority  and  he  may  or  may  not  have  informal  on  transferred  along 
with  him  that- provides  his  eligibility  for  continuing  special  educatio 
services.     The  one  area  in  which  we  seem  to  have  had  the  most  success 
is  with  students  entering  the  community  college  system  who  are  able 
to  get  into  these  special  ed  remedial  programs  that  most  junior 
colleges  are  now  able  to  offer  to  students.    Most  public  secondary 
schools  however  are  reluctant  to  take  the  students  back  into  their 
school  svstem  who  were  the  original  failures  in  that  system  sometime 
before  their  correctional  experience. 
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operational  before  we  begin  to  develop  research  models  we  will 
continue  to  be  woefully  behind.     It's  important  for  us  right  now 
that  we  develop  research  models  that  tell  us  what  programs  ought 
to  be  developed. 

There  were  three  major  courses  of  action  that  we  suggested 
*ive  vears  ago  and  the  first  cne  was  at  the  local  level  to  create 
an  envircnment  that  reflects  positive  attitudes  toward  change. 
I  find  that  it's  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to  deal 
with  in  developing  new  programs.     Initially  to  convince  people  that 
those  programs  need  to  exist,  second  of  all  to  convince  them  to 
exist  at  the  expense  of  other  programs.     State  government  and 
correctional  institutions  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to 
add  programs,  staff,  facilities,  machines,  equipment  or  materials 
whenever  they  are  needed  and,  if  a  new  program  needs  to  be  developed, 
it  often  has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  another.     This  kind  of 
change  is  not  comfortiug  to  staff  who've  been  in  programs  for  a 
long,  long  tirr.ej  programs  which  have  had  success  in  the  education 
arena,  the  vocational  arena  or  the  treatment  arena.  Special 
education  crosses  all  of  those  dimensions  and  it  has  had  to  appear 
within  correctional  facilities  sort  of  with  its  hat  in  its  hand  as 
if  to  say  we're  here  to  offer  you  a  better  way  and  that  way  may  have 
to  be  instead  of  something  you  ire  already  presently  doing.  This 
requires  total  support.     Special  Education  is  inter-disciplinary 
and  it  relies  on  the  inter -disc lplinary  correctional  model.     It  is 
essential  that  there  is  support  throughout  the  total  institution. 
The  local  level  involves  endorsement  for  program  development  in 
liason  with  local  public  school  agencies.    At  the  state  level  we 
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few  years  that  I  was  involved  with  special  education  in  corrections 
that  I  would'meet  professional  educators,  psychologists,  counselors, 
therapists  and  other  staff  who  told  me  that  there  were  no  handicapped 
students  within  the  correctional  facilities.     I  presume  that  because 
there  weren't  people  with  missing  limb  or  blindness  or  hearing  aids 
that  they  didn't  see  any  handicapped  individuals.     It's  extremely 
important  that  we  break  that  myth,  that  the  notion  tnat  learning 
disabilities  and  behavior  disorders  and  other  health  impairmsnts 
those  unseen  handicaps  which  affect  learning  need  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  general  awareness  of  all  staff  working  within  correctional 
facilities.  A  sub-set  of  this  first  old  myth  is  that  the  notion  that 
"he's  doing  okay  in  my  class"  and  if  "he's  doing  okay  in  ray  class," 
there  can't  be  anything  wrong  with  him.     I  think  we  already  are  aware 
that  many  teachers  already  use  techniques  of  special  education  in 
working  with  students  successfully  and  mav  teachers  have  found 
methods  and  materials  which  work  well  with  these  students.     Yet  just 
be-ause  "they're  doing  okay  in  class"  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
they  oren't  eligible  for  special  education  programs  or  that  their 
eligibility  wouldn't  necessarily  provide  them  with  services  on  the 
ouiside  when  they  are  ready  to  go.     The  "he's  doing  okay  in  my  class" 
syndrome  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  because  it  results  in  our  being 
unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.     When  we  have  a  whole  class- 
room full  of  students  with  specific  learning  and/or  behavioral 
problems,  one  student  doesn't  stand  apart  from  a/iy  of  the  others  Co 
any  large  degree.     Most  of  our  research  seems  to  indicate  that 
between  30  and  -10  percent  of  the  students  within  correctional 
facilities  have  learning  and/or  behavior  problems  and, if  that's 
true,  if  30  or  40  percent  of  the  class  are  behaving  similarly,  then 
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got  to  be  circumvented  whether  it's  legislatively  or  adminis- 
tratively. 

The-  fourth  myth  is  that  security  comes  first.     It  alwavs 
concerns  me  when  someone  espouses  this  because  I  wonder  why  thev 
feel  that  security  and  special  ed  are  mutually  exclusive.     We  all 
know  that  working  within  correctional  environments  that  security  has 
to  be  the  first  consideration.     Safety  is  always  first  and  we  design 
all  of  our  programs  with  those  thoughts  in  mind.     It's  impossible  for 
me  to  understand  that  Special  Education  cannot  be  developed  along 
those  same  premises.    Though  we  may  lower  staff  ratios,  though  we 
may  provide  specialised  kinds  of  services,  we  always  have  developed 
them  with  safety  and  with  security  in  mind.     We  recognize,  as  always, 
that  even  when  we  loc'   at  outside -of -the- inst ltut ion  placements  for 
specialized  needs,  that  those  can  work  onlv  with  Che  support  of 
institution- 1  personnel.    There  is  no  reason  why  students  can't 
receive  the  full  range  of  services  if  thev  are  available  to  them 
within  the  local  area,  but  not  within  the  institutional  compound. 

The  fifth  myth  is  one  which  says  "if  it's  so  magical,  why  isn't 
it  fixing  them."    This  is  the  notion  that  if  special  education  is  so 
perfect  how  come  students  don't  change  c/ern^ght.     Y;u  can  almost 
envision  people  sitting  there  watching  special  ed  classrooms  expecting 
'  student  to  "leave  transfixed.     We're  looking  at  students  who,  in 
most  cases,  have  had  seventeen  or  more  years  of  school  and  personal 
failure.     Th*?y  have  dea^  unsuccessfully  with  -nciy  of  their  handi- 
capping conditions  and  probably  in  many  cases  have  not  been  adequately 
identified  or  adequately  served  prior  to  their  coming  to  the  facilitv. 
We're  trying  tc  undo  all  these  years  of  damage  and  that  can't  all 
happen  overnight.     In  many  cases  the  prognosis  for  success  may  be 
\e~v  slim.     In.  fact,  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  train  them  all  to 
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In  corrections  then  I  would  propose  that  we  should  look  at 
a  different* kind  of  cascade,  one  which  would  begin  with  the  least 
amount  of .intervention  which  would  be  the  mainstream  regular  program 
whether  this  mainstream  regular  program  is  based  on  living  unit 
assignments,  on  academical,  vocational  or  age  levels .  Program 
development   in  regular  class  is  the  first  level  of  intervention. 
The  highest  level  of  intervention  would  be  for  those  students  who 
are  either  segregated  or  otherwise  isolated  and  it's     important  to 
recognize  that  that  level  of  segregation  and  isolation  is  still 
entitled  to  program  intervention  and  program  support  if  students 
wave  IEPs.    Along  the  continuum  we  need  to  look  at  alternatives  that 
do  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  have  a  full  range  of 
services  necessary. 

One  of  the  major  problems  the  institutions  have  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  confinement.     They  don't  have  comprehensive  services 
available  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  not  provide  service  if  it's 
not  accessible  to  the-      We  need  to  continue  to  look  for  creative 
alternatives  for  services.     For  example,  contracting  for  the 
additional  services  of  specialists  if  those  kinds  of  persons  are 
not  on  permanent  staff.     School  districts  and  local  public  agencies 
have  staff  in  support  services  who  can  frequently  arrange  to  serve 
special  institutional  needs.     In  many  instances  students  who  have 
severe  low  incidence  handicaps  such  as  deafness  or  blindness  have 
seen  taken  to  programs  out  of  the  facility.     It's  impossible  to 
attempt  to  duplicate  these  services  within  the  confines  of  the 
institutions  and  it's  often  necessarv  to  think  of  the  continuum  of 
services  without  considering  the  constraints  of  the  fences.  It's 


important  to  look  at  the  resources  within  the  community  to  find 
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Another  aspect  of  this  program  continuum  is  that  we  have  o 
continually  link  the  academic  work  to  whatever  vocational  or  work 
experience  he  has,  to  whatever  treatment  programs  he  has,  and  we 
have  to  link  all  of  them  toward  this  preparation  for  relevence . 
One  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  the  incorporation  of  private 
business  and  industr>  because  the  private  sector  is  the  one  that 
will  ultimately  be  employing  our  students  when  they're  released. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  build  partnerships  with  the  unions. 
Traditionally  students  who  have  been  incarcerated  may  be  precluded 
from  journeymen  or  tradesmen  occupations  so  it's  important  that  we 
have  the  involvement  of  the  unions  as  we  develop  programs.  The 
labo.-  force  can  be  augmented  by  the  kuds  of  students  that  we  have, 
whose  skills  may  not  be  highly  developed,  but  communication  must  be 
established  which  can  flow  both  ways.    Probably  the  last  thing  we 
need  to  look  at  in  terms  of  the  continuum  of  program  development 
should  be  built  in  from  the  beginning,  and  that  is  accountability. 
We've  got  to  be  able  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  programs  and  we've  got  to  do  it  in  a  wav  that  goes  far  beyond 
bod\  counts.    To  date  the  only  meaningful  data  that's  collected  in 
any  program  I'm  awar*  of  is  a  count  of  the  number  of  IEP's  and  a 
count  of  the  kinds  of  handicapping  conditions  we  have  at  any  given 
time.     I  think  that  that  information  is  the  least  useful  information 
for  program  evaluation  and  program  effectiveness.    Rather,  it's 
important  that  we  talk  about  how  well  programs  are  working  but  that 
we  look  at  what  programs  have  as  needs  in  terms  of  making  program 
modification.    Too  often  we  develop  programs  in  a  static  way  and 
we  expect  them  to  last  perpetually  without  any  adaption  or  change. 
A  measure  of  accountability  is  the  adaptability  of  a  program.  Can 
it  be  flexible  to  the  changing  environment  of  the  correctional 
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The  final  phase  of  the  career  education  moCel  is  placement 
and  follow  up  and  as  we've  already  discussed  it's  important  that 
we  look  at  the  world  of  work  in  terms  of  getting  jobs,  keeping 
jobs,  getting  students  released  from  facilities  in  order  to  become 
a  meaningful  part  of  society.    We  have  to  develop  all  of  our 
curriculum  along  this  same  line.    We  have  to  integrate  a  curriculum 
program  that  is  directed  toward  a  competency  based  model  that  brings 
student?  through  these  full  range  of  experiences  into  the  career, 
empJoyability  and  citizenship  role. 

In  their  textbook  "Career  Education  for  the  Handicapped"  Brolin 
and  Kokaska  identified  twenty* two  specific  competencies  that 
students  should  develop  in  a  full  range  of  curriculum  and  divided 
them  into  three  areas: 

1)  The  Daily  Living  Skills 

2)  The  Personal  Social  Skills 

3)  The  Occupational  and  Guidance  Preparational  Skills 

In  the  first  area  of  daily  living  skills  they  identify  nine. 
These  include: 

Personal  finances 

Maintaining  a  home 

Personal  needs 

Children  and  family 

Food  selection  and  preparation 

Clothes 

Physical  activities 

Recreation,  leisure  and  mobility 
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Senator  Pell,  in  speaking  to  the  Forum  on  Correctional  Education 
in  April,  said  that  the  "camel1 s  nose  is  already  under  the  tent." 
We've  got  to  be  coming  together  to  bridge  those  gaps  between  us 
and  within  us  so  that  we  have  a  common  bond,  so  that  we  can 
recognize  the  needs  of  our  common  bor»d  which  is  the  student. 

I  think  too  often  those  of  us  who  work  in  jails  and  prisons 
compete  with  or?  another  for  resources  and  funding.     Those  of  us 
who  work  in  the  State  system  compete  with  the  county  system.  Those 
who  work  in  communitv -based  organizations  find  themselves  lr. 
opposition  to  those  who  work  in  State  and  local  levels.     We  can't 
continue  to  work  against  one  another  if  in  fact  our  produce  is  the 
same  and  our  objective  is  the  same. 

Those  of  us  who  work  in  Special  Ed  ha\e  got  to  stop  competing 
with  those  who  work  in  regular  Education      Those  who  work  for  the 
btate  Education  Agency  have  got  to  stop  competing  with  those  who 
work  with  Department  of  Corrections.     Those  who  work  with  institution 
have  got  to  stop  competing  with  the  community  placements  and  parole. 
Within  the  County „  State  and  Federal  systems,  all  of  us,  must  work 
together  for  no  longer  are  we  focusing  on  and  recognizing  these 
students'  limitations  rather  we're  focusing  their  attentions 

and  ours  to  "their  potential  and  that  I  believe  is  the  hope  for  the 
future  of  correctional  special  education. 
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RsSultS  of   *  National 


Correct  1  jnal  /  SpKial  Education  Survty 


uExp»rttnc«d  advocatss  of   ths  intsrssts  o* 
in»titution*l  i:td  dtl  inqutnt)   children  ar» 

r»latlv»ly  unMtlcont   in  *   law  and  ord»r  socisty. 
Pleading  ths  ciuii  of  th«  ilxtMn  y»ar  old 
«urd*rtf ,   purtff  «n«tchfr,   multiple  burglar,  or 
Just  plain     incorr lgi  bl« '    i«  a   lonsly  pastims  not 
particularly  conducive  to  mcrt*»td  popularity. 
Prsssntly,   th#  rush  to  pour  public  rttourctt  into 
quality  trsatmsnt  for  institutionalised  children 
has  bssn  morm  i i km  a  *«untff ,  and  CinJ  son* 
institution*,   a  d»ad  stop.      A  f»*  »tat»»  hivt 
shiftsd  into  rtvflrtff, " 


Sps-cial   sducatlon  programming  for  ward*  and  inmatss  of  correctional 
institution*  ha»  n»v#r  b««n  a  ssrvics  dtlivtry  priority.     Many  oth«r 
lssuss  taks  prscsdsncs  ovtr  »uch  programming.     Th«  handicapped  ward  or 
inmats-  has  rars-1  /  bssn  considsrsd  a  priority  m* :spt  *h«n  »/n»  ha* 
disrupted  an  institution.     Spscial   nssds  lsar'-sr*  ar«  not  oftsn 
ldsntifsd  within  ths  institutional  tnvironnfnt.     Thsy  may  b«  lnmatws  who 
ar«  always  th»  brunt  of   jokss,   th#  last  to  finisr  institutional 
assignments,   thoss  with  uncontrollable  tsmpsrs,   zr  tns  "dump"  onss. 
Frogramming  -for  such  individuals  gsnsrally  csntsrs  on   attempts  to 
diminish  th#  ftrictt  of  th«  disruptive  bshavior 

Attempts  to  rtntdiatf  th«  ds-ficits  of  sducat i onal 1 y  handicapped 
inmatss  ars  usually  providsd  within  th»  gsnsral  correctional  sc*ucation 
<CE)   dtlivtry  SySts-m.     Thajsaj  attsmpts  may  taks  t-^s  <orm  of  adult  basic 
•ducation,   "-•msdlal"   'slsmsntary)  sducation,  or   lubjsct  arsa 
.nstructicn.     Distinctions  can  bs  found  bstwssn  CE  division  prcgrammi-g 
in  th#  successful   achisvsmsnt  of   individual   ^ssds  a*   thtir  studsnts.  An 
txptritnctd  corr#cticnal  sducator  may  bs  able  to  tsach  to  th#  studsnt  s 
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etrengths  'end  weaknesses.     Frequently  there  .     -o  comprehensi ve 
etructure  for  the  prOvition  of  ipiCiiluK)  itrvicu  to  the  special  n»»c» 
1  urnar . 

The  problem  addreseed  by   the  prtttnt  etudy   Ctnttrt  on  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  nature  and   levels  of   Mrvici  delivery  of  epecial  education 
in  correctional    facilities  icron  the  country.      The  areae  of 
corrtction*l/ipjci*l   education  iirvici  dtlivtry  that   etate  program* 
COn»idtr  difficult  to  litipl  Mtnt  win  ditirminid  1   study  and  torn*  Of  the 
etrategiea  employed  to  remeidate  problems  were  identified. 


Thm  hietorical   dtvtlopmtnt  of   CE  has  progreesed  ovtr  rocky  periode 
of  sporadic  activity.     CE  in   institution*  began    in  the  form  of  "Sabbath 
Schools",    in  which  highly  motivated  students  w»r*  taught   to  read  ths 
Bible   (Roberts,    1971).     Generally,   thie  meant  "  -ne-i  tori  out"  inmates  who 
displayed  an  above  average  capability.     The     slow  learner     wae  not 
considered  'or  these  educational  benefits  in  most  instances  because  e/he 
could  not  perform  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

In  the  late  I9th  century,  some  ef  forte  were  nade  to  educate  the 
incarcerated  handicapped   liirnir.     At  Z  i  mi  r  a  Re*  ortiat  ory  ,   under  the 
guidance  of  Zebulon  Brockway,   a  number  of  pr^tot^pic  Svperiments  were 
tried  (Brockway,  1969).     Some  of  the  mnovatione  attempted  at  Elmira 
included  attention  to  diet,  exerciee,  and  massage  'McKtl/tv,   1^77) . 

Some  improvements  m  educat i On' f or  the  e  ceptional   mm*te  «er# 
developed  m  tnj  late  19TO  s.      In   1979,   in  tne  -irat   yearbook  of  the 
Commieeion  on  Education,   Correction*!   Education  Todav.  a  chap*er  wae 
included  on  "Spec.al   Typm%  of  Education"   (PiacCor mi  ck ,   1977).  The 
chapter  was  deeigned  to  detail  goals  for  the  education  of  a  number  of 
handicapped  groups,  and  provided  a  series  of  educational  strategiee  for 
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remediation  of-  problems.     A  "Consi  derati  ons  for  Teaching"  nction  was 
provide  in  the  chapter,  and  ri*«ini  relevant  today.     It   included  a  list 
of  suggestiansi     "1>   everything  which  is  taught  must  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  individual,  2)   short  units  are  essential  mo  that 
they  Mill  com  well   within  the  limits  a*  attention,   3)   realization  of 
attainment  must  come  within  short  periods  of  time  and  not  be  projected 
into  the  future,   4)   tasks  Should  be  of  a  repetive  nature  but  graded  in 
learning   - jquence , . . . 7)   the  program  as  a  whole  Should  be  directed 
towards  improvement  of  physical  condition  so  that  coordination  of  motor 
activities  **y  be  naturally  stimulated,  and  9)    ...the  whole  program) 
should  be  representative  a*  a  satisfactory  way  a*   living  within 
attainable  limits  so  that  social   competence  within  such   limits  can  be 
vi/idly  illustrated"   (Wallack,   1939,  p.   Z43) . 

Also  detailed  were  student  characteristics  tHat  should  be 
considered  in  programming  "1)    low  mental    level,   Z     low  adaptability, 
7 )   low  type  motor  abilities,   4)   personal  factors,   such  as  being   «n j 
having  been  easily  J^scouraged,  5)   possible  emctioral  instability, 
6)  suggest  i  bi  1 1 1  ' ,   7)   slowness  in  recogmzin     hazards,  and  8)    lack  of 
appreciation  of  goals,   little  piriir verance  and  laci    of   ability  tor  self 
criticism*    (Wallack.   19?9,  p.   143) . 

These  suggestions  and  characteristics  are,   in  some  cases,  similar 
to  those  espoused  in  modern  special   education  teacher  ".raining  programs. 
Although  terminology  has  altered  to  some  degree,  the  oasi~  tenets  are 
closely  related.     They  «ere  clearly  innovations  *  zr  th«  1 1  tie  in 
education  of  the  handicapped  student. 

Thaea  a  amples  indicate  seme  level  at  acti  t /  for  the  hardicaoped 
inmate.     As  *  trend,  however,   services  'livi  been  li.*,te««  throughout  our 
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hietory.  '  The  education  of  handicapped  wards  and  inmitft  was  not 
univiriillv  recognized,  develops*,  or  applied  until  the  ■nictititnt  of 
recent  legislation. 

Thar  passags  of  the  Education  a*  All  Handicappsd  Childrsn  Act  Public 
Law  94-142  in   1973,   eat  new  pracadanta  for  educating  ttudtntt.      It  wae 
paeeed  after  legislative  activity  at  both  etate  and  federal   levels.  A 
prfuritr  of  particular  importance  as  was  Ssction  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of   1973,    (P.L.  93-112)   which  established  the  right  of 
free  accees  to  programs  for  all  people.     Paeeage  of  P.L.  94-142  followed 
a  national  movement  of   increaeed  attentior  to  the  neede  of  handicapped 
childrsn.     The  etruggle  *or  the  right  to  education  for  all  Aeen c«n 
children,  no  matter  what  the  level  or  location,  hae  been  called  a  "quiet 
revolution"   (Dimond,   in  Weintraub,  Abe eon .  Ballard,  and  Lavor,  1976). 
P.L.  94-142  hae  Dtm  a  landmark  cass  of  citizen  ?dvocac/  reeulting  in 
changed  legislation  and  modss  at  thinking.     T^e  Isng-term  effects,  yet 
to  be  ssen,  will  determine  lasting  change. 

Sines  P.L.   94-142  wsnt   into  effect  In   1979,   tie  orovieion  of 
specialized  educational  ssrvicss  to  ths  spscial  -eeds  Im^rnmr  n«  been 
federally  mandated.     This  federal  legislation,  as  well   as  frsqusntly 
more  reetrictive  state  laws,  has  sstabliihsd  spscific   levels  of  ssrvics 
dslivsry  for  all   hanCicappsd  childrsn  from  the  ages  of   two  to  twsntv- 
ons.     Implementation  has  cssn  a  difficult  process.     Public  school 
s/itsma  Kivi  bssn  struggling  tj  snsurs  approp-.ate  educational  ee^v.cea 
fir  t~e  handicapped  according  to  the  mandates,  and  many  comoaigns  or 
bshal*  of  handicapped  liar^iri  have  required  lit;gati*e  reinforcement. 
Most  svstsms  have  now  reached  a  point  in  their  de-eloDment  where  th»,  ijj 
oroviif  ssrvicss  for  the  handicapped  child  i ^  t^s.r  ec^ocls,  but  ivir 
eo.   soms  problems  remain. 
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P.L.  94-142  x e  vtry  specific  in  detailing  guidelines  *or 
implementation  of  special   education  Mr-vice*.     The  Act  mandates 
■ducational  services  *ar  the  handicapped  which  mill  assist  in  ths 
remediation  of  their  deficits.     Efforts  must  bs  directed  toward  finding, 
icntning,   identifying,    evaluating,    and  nrvmg  the  educationally 
handicapped.      These  children  and  young  people  are  to  be  served  with 
specialized  education  according  to  their  neede,  regardless  of  the 
expense  or  the  child  s  physical  location. 

There  are  several   groups  for  who*  euch  epecialized  educational 
servicee  have  been  defic.ent,  and,   to  an  extent,   remain  mo.     Qne  such 
group  la  the  population  of  handicapped  juveniles  and  adults  incarcerated 
in  correctional   facilitirs  across  the  county.     With  the  passage  of  P.L. 
^4- 142,  school   svstems  began  to  focus  on  providing  eervices  according  to 
the  reCui remen ts.      Initially,   the  incarcerated   individual  «ae  not 
considered  eligible  for  special  education  services  under  the  Act. 

Implementation  of   P.L.   94-142  in  corrections  programs,   as  is  the 
case  with  most  institutional   change,  has  come  slcwlv.     "here  have  oeer  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  provide  -»g  services  to  fe  correctional 
student.      Znm  dimension  of   the  problem  relates  1z  the  rencept  of  inmate 
ineligibility  for  eurh  epecialired  eervices.     Ciciion-<n«i  in  believeo 
that  an  inmate  relinqulehed  rights  to  education  upon   . ncarcer at i on . 
There  is  also  no  vocal   advocacy  or  constituency  group  that  campaigns 
the  rights  cf  this  population.     Parents  are  often  not  available,  or  have 
iust   ,<Liad  irough        I     Over  eighteen,   the  inmate  is  considered  an  adult 
*cr  all  purposes,   including  education.     An  inmate,   and  particularly  one 
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with  poor,  skilltt  may  perceive  her /hi  msel  f  as  without  pohir.     Thwrw  has 
been   little  fmpetu»  to  rtquiri   implementation,   to  service  delivery  h«* 
lagged. 

Until  around  1978,  most  CE  program*  did  not  begin  to  address  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  services  for  the  handicapped  ward  or  inmate. 
This  has  begun  to  improve  in  recent  years.     Efforts  ere  beginning  in  the 
development  of  sPecial  education  services  for  the  population  of  the 
incarcerated  handicapped. 

Several   innovative  programs  across  the  country  are  already  under 
investigation.     Some  of  these  can  be  found  in  adult  correctional 
facilities.     For  e<ample,  in  the  state  of  New  *ork,  classification 
programs  at  several  adulv  institutions  have  been  initiated.  This 
includes  screening,  diagnosis,  and  consultant  services  (Quinn,   1982).  A 
committee  is  currently  studying  th»  steps  which  -ill  be  necessary  to 
attain  full  compliance  (DOCS,  1982). 

Louisiana  has  develc  ed  one  of  the  most  co,T»pr»hensi  ve  adult  service 
programs  currently  known.     Th»  impetus  for  deve. cement  of  these  Programs 
-as  a  federal  court  orde-.     Th»  order  required  that,   along  with  a  number 
of  vt^er  serv.ces,  special  education  oe  available  in  adult  correctional 
-acilities  (Farker,  p.   24).     A  pupil  appraisal  system  h*s  been  developed 
at  th»  Adult  Reception  and  Diagnostic  Center,  and  prov.des  «creemng, 
evaluation,   identification,  and  placement  services  *  or  incoming  adults 
Pupil  Appraisal   Services; ,  1?82. 


Several  assumptions  were  *«de  regarding  a  studv  of  incidence 
els.     First,  it  was  assumed  that  special  education  services  would  be 
e  highl,  developed  in  programs  for  ircarcerated   ,uvenil»s  tn*n  for 
Its.     This  was  e-.Pected  to  be  <ound  even  in  adult  institutions  with 
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largo  unamr  tW*nty-ons  ysar-old  population*.     Education  for  Juvimln  is 
considsrsd  a  rightj   for  adult*  it  is  «ort  oftsn  considsrsd  a  privilsgs. 
This  assumption  was  bassd  on  past  practice  m  CE.     Ths  dsvslopmsnt  gf 
•ducationai  programing  in  adult   institution*  has  progrssssd  slowl/. 
Education  loMtimii  compstss  with  othsr  institutional  program*  such  as 
Industrie*  or  work  dstails.     Education  is  not  priori tllSd  in  such 
conflict*,   sspscially  **nsn  th»  mors  intlnli  nssds  of  an  sducat tonal  1 y 
handicapped  lsarnsr  «rt  contidirtd.     All  of   thsss  factory  contribute  to 
ths  complication  o*  Hrvici  dslivsry  as  «sll  as  to  ths  problsm  of 
accur ac y  in  rsc ord i ng . 

A  sscond  assumption  is  ths  gsnsrally  aecsptsd  vitw  that  lsvsls  of 
•due at i onal 1 y  handicapping  conditions  an  highsr  among  ths  incarcsratsd 
than  among  public  school   or  non-r ssi dsnt i a  1   pcp.lationS.     Sows  research 
studiss  havi  indicatsd  that  ths  P'-oblsm  in  dstsr^ming  ths  prsvalsncs  of 
handicaps  among  the  incarcsratsd  is  a  significant  ont.     Data  collected 
by  ths  RShaPi  1 1  tati  vs  School   Authorit/,  Vi-gina  s  CE  district,  rsflsct 
psrcsntags»  ot  handicapped  juvtmltt  as  ranging  *ram  33  to  43  pSrcsnt 
the  population.     r*any  sstimatss  Si^gsst  an  ivm  -.gher  nu«6tr.  The 
•  act   lsvsl    is  rat  Vnawn,  put   it   is  clsar  that  ths  proQlsm  :s  s*ruus 
enough  to  be  addrssssd.     Almost  93  psrcsnt  of  ai  .   wards  and  in/natss 
eventually  will  rsturn  to  frss  socisty.     A  thi^d  aiSumption  is  t'-at 
t*-eir  ability  to  function  must  bs  improve  :f  wi  art  to  diminish  tht 
likelihood  of  "^sc-div.sm. 

Current  sstimatss  o*   i^c.dsncss  of  hand i zaap - ^g  conditions  raigs 
dramati  cal  1  / .   rrom  »j  to   l^u  psrcsnt.      ^sre  is  nC  de*ini<ive  wo^  #*hi;h 
can  givS  us  a  percentage  of  hanewcaposd  inmatss.     Cften  ths  sstimats  is 
dstSr-TU^Sd  by  organisational   priorities.     ui-ikS  oatween  learning 
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disabilities  and  Juvenile  delinquency  have  been  suggested .  JuvtnUt 
delinquency  is  eften  attributed  to  the  presence  of  learning  problems 
(e.g.,  Zaremoa,  1979).     A  common  eetimate  among  CE  practitioners  ie  that 
approximately  40  to  43  percent  a*  the  inmate  population  is  educationally 
handicapped. 

A  cursory  look  at  state  CE  program*  indicates  that  actual  servics 
delivery  for  the  special  neeos  population  is  much  lower  than  estimates 
of  prevalence.     This  means  that  significant  numbers  of  handicappsd 
students  are  currently  not  able  to  access  special  education  services. 
Little  has  been  done  to  discover  exactly  what  service*  are  available  in 
correctional  facilities.     riost  State  Divisions  of  Special  Education  have 
focused  energy  and  -esources  on  public  school   implementation,  and  have 
"iot  identified  the  incarcerated  population  as  a  service  delivery 
priority  until  recent  years.     Thim  ha*  contribute?  to  the  *low  pace  with 
which  ser/ices  have  been  developec.     A  first  ef*=r-  should  be  directed 
toward  determining  the  le.el   to  which  these  programs  have  been 
* mp 1 emented. 

Morgan   <iv79>,   attempted  to  determine  incidence  levels  of 
handicapping  conditions  in  correctional   facilities.     h«  discovered  that 
awareness  regarding  -he  handicapped   is  higher  in  juvenile  facilities 
that  in  adult.     Korean  also  found  that  remediatisn  Programs  in  juvenile 
systems  were  better  developed.      In  many  adult  s.s.ems.  administrator, 
mav  not  even  be  aware  that  their  itrjcture  is  z?rzr*r*  to  the  mandates 
Of   f.w.  '-organ.  lC7«i 

Instrumentation 

An  open-ended  sur/e,  Questionnaire  ~as  de-el^ped  to  obtain  answers 
about  the  implementation  of  ,pec.al   eCcation  -egul#tions  as  soecified 
by  rlL,   94.142.     A  system  was  defined  as  a  CE  service  delivery  agency. 
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A  secondary  etfort  was  directed  toward  attempting  to  gather  data  about 
ways  in  which  different  sy«t**s  have  Approached  iapleMntation. 

The  mttrumnt  was  *  self -made  lurvfy  reflecting  questions  on 
special   education   1 mpl tient at i On .      The  for**t   for   the  Survey  was  aixed 
to  include  yti-no  responses  and  short  miwtr  dffiCr  i pt :  Ons.     A  request 
m*s  made  on  t*ch  iurvty  for  the  rtturn  of  any  itate  plan*  on 
correct i onal /special  education  that  had  bsen  developed. 
Subjects 

The  subjects  were  correctional   education  and  admi n i «tr ator *  from 
•vary  state,   including  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  the  possessions  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  virgin  Islands.     Since  youth  and  adult  correctional 
education  services  are  often  provided  through  different  agencies  in  a 
state,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  more  than  ;nt  questionnaire  «as 
distributed  to  each  state.     the  names  of  subjects  and  corresponding 
agencies  were  selected  fro*  the  Correctional  Education  Association  <CEA> 
Correct. rnal   Education  Directory. 
Procsdure 

The  Survtv  was  developed  to  include  Questions  about  those  areas 
whtCh  present  difficulties  for  implementing  special  education  in 
correctional   racili-ties.     These  areas  were  based  on  prcblems  articulated 
by  members  of  the  CEA  Correct : onal ,  Spec i al  Educators    Network.  The 
specific  problems  identified  in  the  su-vey  resulted  from  information 
gained  through  several   years  of   interaction  oetween  rcrrectional  and 
special  educators  possessing  experiences  at  botn  the  classroom  and 
admimetrati  ve  levelr.     Other  items  included  redacted  oroblem  areas 
identified  in  the  research   literature.     Questions  -ere  framed  in 
nontnreatani ng  language  *o  the  •  tent  possible.     A  draft  o*  the  Survey 
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questions  was  tnt  to  members  of  the  CCA  Correctional  /Spscial  Educator* 
Network  Planning  Co— 1  tt—  for  revisw  prior  to  mailing,  to  help  improve 
tnt  validation. 

Bill  flQAUtaU 

Sine*  *  variety  of  information  »a*  collected  by  the  Survey,  several 
techniquee  were  smpioyed  to  analyxe  the  reeulte.     Some  of  the  reepons*.-» 
were  tabulated  statistically,  although  elaborate  etatietlcal  analysis 
wae  not  warranted.     Narrative  material  wae  evaluated  for  specific  ideae 
about  identified  probleme  and  solutions.     State  or  program  plans 
collected  were  reviewed  and  indexed. 
Limitations 

One  threat  to  the  validity  of  the  reeults   is  the  problem  of 
generalizing  the  results.     The  respo'  se»  received  may  reflect  those 
systems  which  have  taken  a  proactive  role  in  implementing  special 
education  services.     Those  not  responding  may  compose  a  higher 
Percentage  of  states  which  do  not  have  highly  dsvelopsd  levele  of 
i  <«o  1  emen  1 1  On .     For  these  reasons,   it  is  dangerous  to  sake  broad 
assumptions  about  the  results.     The  nature  of  the  stud/   is  sucn  that 
generalizing  to  other  programs  or  to  the  entire  country   is  not  possible 
Current  litigation  surrounding  correct i onal /speci al   education  services 
could  have  had  some  effect  on  the  survey.     Recent  litigativs  efforts  may 
have  encouraged  systems  to  implement  programming,  or*  psr^aps  discouraged 
rscipients  from  returning  accurate  information.     Although  this  impact 
cannot  be  controlled,    it  should  as  considered  when  reviewing  the 
resjl ts. 

A  survev  o*   th*i  t /Pe  can  si  vtr/  bens'icial   in  gathering  data.  It 
can  also  be  ussd  as  a  first  eteo  in  dstermining  Mhat  services  are 
available  to  the  incarcerated  handicaopsd  individual.     Such  an 
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ins trump nt  is  .designed  to  invtitigitt  educational  ttrvictt  only.  «nd  as 
self-reported  data,  is  nub  jut  to  respondent  interpretation. 

Results  and  Discussion 
Ninety-four   (f4)  lurvflyt  *—rm  itot  to  CI  systems  «crott  the  United 
States.     Forty-wight   <«■>  questionnaires  mmrw  rfturntd,  or  a  Si  Par  cent 
response  rate.     3f  the  4fl  ntpoont,  17  returned  Information  regarding 
the  development  of  their  etate  programs,  generally  in  the  form  of  state 
plans.     systems  were  categorized  a*  youth  CI  programs,  adult  programs, 
or  those  providing  both  youth  and  adult  CC.     The  systems  responding  mots 
mor#  frequently  youth  programs  than  adult,  at  the  following  ratsst 
r»"WrPil  Responses  Porcentaam 

Youth  20  42% 

Aduit  17  rsx 

Both  U.  2ZX 

TOTAL  48  100* 

Csrrscticnal  education  ltrvict  deliver/  Mas  most  trtqumtly  provided  b/ 
the  Stats  Department  of  Corrsctton    Or  percent).     Sons  stats*  witn 
ssrvics  deliver*  provided  through  Departments  of   /Outh  Juvenile  Services 
listsd  thsir  ttructurt  as  "other",  rathsr  than  as  a  Department  of 
Correct  i  or.     Of  the  responses  rscsivsd,   16  psrcsnt  at  at  ad  that  CE  Mas 
dslivsrsd  by  a  correctional  school  district.     Stats  Departments  of 
Education  were  given  as  CE  service  providers  in  n,  percent    :6X)  of  the 
fesoonses.     Additional  responses  regarding  overall  program  structure 
included  Departments  of  Social  Service**.  Divisiors  for  Children  and 
voutht  or  vouth  Divisions. 

A  total  of  Z7  states  rsspcndsd  to  the  survsv.      In  a  number  of 
cased,  a  r»sponss  from  both  th#  youth  and  adult  systems  tar  th#  state 
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was  rKlivid..  Tho  following  i»  *  list  of  r#«pondont  etatoe  and  tho 
may  they  described  thMitlvHi 


Stitt 

Procra* 

SLllft 

Proorao 

Al«AM« 

Adult 

Montana 

Y  1.  A 

Alaska 

Adult 

Nov ad a 

Y  V  A 

Ar i zona 

YOuth 

Now  Hampshire 

Y  &  A 

Both 

Now  Jareoy 

B 

Cal  i-fornia 

Y   Si  A 

Nom  York 

Y   V  A 

Connect i  cut 

B 

North  Carolina 

A 

Florida 

A 

Ohio 

Y  t  A 

B 

Okl a noma 

A 

Illi noi a 

Y 

Ponnayl vania 

Y  i  B 

low* 

Y 

Rhode  I  aland 

A 

Kinui 

Y 

South  Carolina 

Y 

Loui ai ana 

B 

Fedora:  Buroac 

A 

Mar ✓land 

/   %,  A 

South  Dakota 

B 

te 

/   \  A 

Twa  aa 

Y   •  A 

Mai  na 

8 

Var nor t 

Y 

"i  cf :  i;an 

y 

B 

ftmntiot* 

B 

Virgin   I  a  I  an da 

/ 

i.iflour i 

A 

waa^ing tor 
Wi acon^i « 

Y 
& 

A  dtt  irtcj  epoc 

lal  ecucation 

program  »ae 

Citad  ir  6<J  ptrcfnt 

of  tha 

rllPonilf . 

Of 

that  rufflblr . 

72  pfrctnt 

wore  loca.ed  in  /outh 

programs 

orogran.e  providing  30th  youth  and  adult  aarvicaa.     The  defined  apacial 
education  program  waa  not  al«a/e  available  to  all   eligible  etudonte, 
howOver.      In  only  50  aercent  of   the  reepondente    orograme  wae  apacial 
education  offered  to  all   elig.ble  atudenta.     Eighty  percent  o*  the 
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programs  providing  itrviCffi  to  all   eligible  students  were  youth  programs 
or  both  youth  and  Adult  systems.     A  smaller  nudfttr  of  respondents  <42X) 
reported  that   tnflir  program  rtCtivffd  funding  throuQh  P.L.   94-142.  Of 
that  nusbtr,   80  ptrctnt  of  the  systems  receiving  ».  L •   94-142  funding 
were  classified  as  youth  or  both  youth  and  adult.     This  may  indicate 
that  special  education  for  youth  systems  is  mors  highly  developed  than 
for  adult  systems,  bscauss  to  rffCffivfl  funding  thsy  must  bs  providing 
SSTvlCSS. 

In  response  to  questions  regarding  percentages  of  identifed 
handicapped  in  the  respondent  systems ,  a  diverse  range  mas  reported. 
The  percentages  ranged  from  0-93  percent,  with  an  average  of  28.4 
percent.     The  highest  Percentages  of  specific  hardicaps  were  found  in 
the  categories  of  the  emotionally  disturbed,   learning  disabled,  and 
mentally  retarded,   in  that  order.     In  the  category  of  emotionally 
disturoed,  the  rang*  Mas  from  0-90  ptrctnt,   with  a  mean  of  33.3 
percent.     The  range  for  learning  disabilities  was  0-84  ptrctnt,  with  a 
mean  of  20  percent.     Responses  for  the  category  r»r4ed  from  ;ero  r0>  to 
thirty  percent    (70%),  for  a  mean  Q*  eight  -point   si     percent  (9.6V. 
Some  caution  should  be  e<ere  sed  in  assuming  accuracy  of  the  reported 
percentage*  of  these  identified  handicaps,  howtvtr,     irfhen  asked  about 
tr.e  method  of  derivi^q  these  percentages,   the  most  frsquent  -espo<  •» 
was.    'estimates  based  on  group  intake  testing",   £zl lowing  b/  the 
rtiPonit,   "past  school  rtc:rdt,  when  availab'e".     Qn.y  29  percent  of  tn» 
respondents  followed  a  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  identification 
process. 

Although  many  ^tipondtnti  reported  th*t  t>9/  provide  comprehensive 
programming,  in  only  IS  percent  of  the  cases  wms  "special"  physical 
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•ducat  ion  offered.  Specialized  vocational  programs  were  reported  in  27 
percent  of  the  cam, 

StcUrity  classifications,  such  as  "administrative  segregation'  may 
render  an  inmate  unavallabls  for  educational  ttrvicn.     When  asked 
wjhether  security  classifications  crsatsd  problems  in  implementing 
special  education  services,  32  psreent  of  the  respondents  felt  It  to  be 
the  case.     Frequently,   (I.e.,  in  38  percent  of  the  cases)  special 
education  programming  varied  from  institution  to  institution  within  a 
state. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  information  provided  by  the  survey  can 
be  found  in  the  areas  identified  as  problems  for  service  delivery,  and 
the  strategies  which  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Some 
items  appear  to  be  problems  for  almost  all  responding  systeme. 

Conditions  unique  to  correctional  settings  posed  special 
implementation  problems.     For  example,  parental   involvement  was 
identified  as  a  significant  problem.     Some  respondents  indicated  efforts 
•uc^  as  a  series  of  letters  and  telephone  calls  to  parents  in  attempts 
to  invowe  them.     Some  indicated  that  they  «et  out  at  least  one 
notification.     Several  systems  stated  that  no  contact  between  natural 
parents  was  made.  -  This  was  particularly  true  in  adult  programming, 
where  the  inmate  often  represented  her/himiel*.     Almost  all  Surve/ 
respondents  indicated  very  l;ttle  success  in  gai-;ng  reoperation  by  the 
natural  parent 

The  surrogate  parent  issue  also  was  repeat!*  c*ted  as  a  problem. 
In  some  cases  it  was  stated  that  it  Mas  not  considered  a  problem  oecause 
it  was  not  an  issuet   surrogates  were  used  instead  a*  natural  parents  in 
all  cases.     Some  responses  indicated  that  because  the  /outh  was  a  ward 
ot  the  state     the  natural  ^^rmnt  was  not  needed.     For  most,  however, 
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eurrogatee  »mrm  uMd  but  ths  responding  systsm  was  not  comfortabla  with 
thS  praCtlCS.  m  few  reepondente  cited  innov»tlvt  usss  of  turrogattt. 
Several  systems  depend  ^-c-»  surrogate  p«rtntf,  but  us*  voluntttri  wTio 
ere  not  employed  by  «ny  *t  igtncy.  Surrogate  parent*  were  u«»d  only 
after  efforts  to  indudt  na  ir*l  parent*  had  bMi  t«h*uttt«J.  In  son* 
caSSS  Surrogats/voluntser  par  >nte  w«r»  trained  in  their  rolti  mo  that 
they  could  act  in  ths  best   interests  of  the  ttudtnt. 

The  least  restrictive  environment  ma*  not  considered  *  problem  in 
most  eystsms.     The  majority  a*  rsspondente  reported  that  the 
educationally  handicapped  etudent  attended  school  ae  the  least 
restrictive  environment  within  the  metitution.     It  wae  listed  ae  an 
issue  only  in  caess  of  eecurity  conflicts  w»th;n  the  eetting,  when 
lneti tutional  neede  override  educational  priorities.  Several 
respondents  Indicated  that  their  attempts  to  c.rcumvsnt  this  problem  led 
to  the  provision  of  educational   services  no  matter  «hsr»  m  ths 
institution  ths  studsnt  was  maintained. 

Screening  and  identification  of  the  educati  c>ai i *  handicapped 
student  «<as  often  cited  ae  a  problem.     Most  frecuently*  money  and 
pereonnel  were  cited  *s  the  reaeon  for  this  problem.     Frustration  was 
noted  regarding  the  availability  of  previoue  educational  records.  These 
were  o*tsn  not  received  or  not  received  in  t*ms  ta  os  useful. 

Almost  all    juvsmls  s/stsm  rsspondSnts  notsd  soms  problsms 
l -solving  the  studsots     lsnqth  of  stay.     Thsy  s  crsssed  concern  that 
students  were  "el eased  from  programs  based  on  security  needs  (i.e.,  bed 
space),  rather  tnan  educational  needs.     By  the  time  that  all  tne 
evaluation  and  IEP  develooment  work  was  completed,  the  student  often  was 
ready  to  leave.     Recidivism  was  c.ted  ae  an  additional  difficulty  in 
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delivering  eppromriet*  special  *duc*tion  a*rvic*».     On*  iyitM  responded 
that  it  focuMd  on  survival  skill*  du*  to  th*  bn*f  period  of  stay. 
Another  lyftM  mi  working  on  improved  r*cord-V**ping  to  better  identify 
handicapped  recidivists  so  that  services  could  bo  *xp*dit*d. 

The  provision  of  relet*d  fltrvlcM  was  noted  as  a  problem  «r*a  by 
almo*t  ell  respondent*.     Lack  of  personnel  wms  the  *o«t  frequent  cause 
given,  with  a  i*ck  of  eonoy  for  contractual  services  next  most 
frequently  cited.    Several  systees  w*r*  attempting  to  remediate  this 
problee  through  th*  use  of  federal  grant  allocation*.     Respondents  also 
stated  that  th_   -  lyttsl  contracted  with  the  local  public  schools  for 
related  services. 

Most  responding  systems  reported  that  due  process  issues  did  not 
present  many  problem*.     M«ny  systems  had  due  process  regulation*  in 
conjunction  with  th*ir  institutional  standards.     S*v*-al  respondents 
indicated  that  t-ey  received  Attorney  Sen*ral  s  rulings  regarding  due 
process  rights  *  or  their  stat*  programs.     A  few  system*  not*d  that  th* 
r*quir*m*nt  had  not   ymt  b**n  t*st*d  in  th*ir  st*t*. 

A  broad  r«ng*  of  r*spons*s  »a*  giv*n  on   IEP   < Inqi vidual ized 
Educational  program)   development.     Most  respondents  indicated  that 
campr*hensi v*  IE*  s  w*r*  developed  within  mandated  guidelines.  Several 
systems  reported  that   IEP*  w*r*  developed  for  all   inc*rc*rat*d  students, 
not  only  for  th*  id*ntifi*d  handicapped. 

There  wtrs  aom*  distinctions  between  re*pond*nts     answers  regarding 
the  meeting  of  timelines.      In  almost  all   cases,  r*spond«nts  indicated 
that  th*y  were  able  to  meet  screening,  evaluation,  „nd  identification 
requirements.     Many  r*spons*s  noted  d*'ficult/  with  program 
implementation  timelines,  however.     Th.  „0st  frequently  occurring  reason 
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for  this  profcLM  n+m  a  lack  of  resources.  A  problem  was  also  i.  dicated 
regarding  institutional   constraints  over  education. 

One  last  problem  cited  relatad  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
properly  endorsed  teachers,   particularly  those  with  certification  in  all 
areas  of  exceptionality.     Soma  systems  attempt  to  overcome  this  problem 
through  inservice  triining  of  e<isting  staff.     The  pursuit  of  an 
exception  provisic     by  their  State  Department  of  Educ .    l on  was  also 
mentioned  by  several  respondents.     This  exception  wCuld  ellow  a  teacher 
endorsed  in  one  area  of  exceptionality  to  teacher  students  with  several 
different  handicapping  conditions  within  one  classroom. 


Several   interesting  observations  are  suggested  by  the  survey 
results.     One  conclusion  is  that,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
exemplary  programs  across  the  country,   the  liv»!   u<   service  provision 
for  the  spncial   needs  learner   in  correctional   facilities  continues  to  be 
below  levels  .Ttandated  by  F.L.   94-142.     A  wide  service  delivery  disparity 
c»  i»ts  between  tne  spates  as  *el  1   as  diffarences  in  Orientation  toward 
the  hardicapoed. 

Confusion  appears  to  continue  among  various  stale  programs.  Th« 
application  of  P.L.   °4-l42  mandates  does  not  seem  tc  be  clearl/ 
understood.     The  majority  of   respondents  indicated  tnat   tn«v  -ere  ma* :  ig 
attempts  to  provide  services  according  to  the  legislative  mandate 
Often  e<pressed,  nowever .  «*s  a  concern  tnat  sc       of  the  requirements 
cannot  work   in  corrections.      The  applicat.on  of  ?4-l42  to 

institutionalized  populations  ic  an  area  t*»at  deserves  further  study. 

finathir   mterest.ng  facet  c*  the  results  has  been  the  similarities 
*ound  between  identified  problem  areas.      It  mav  be  that   there  are 
aspects  of  the  federal   legislation  that  simply  cannot  be  implemented 
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within  th«  correctional  tnvironwnt,     Guidelines  should  be  developed  to 
facilitate  coordinated  iffvict  delivery  for  special  education.  This 
should  be  similar  from  state  to  sttte.     Currently,   implementation  i« 
based  or  idl os> ncrati c  responses  to  the  federal  mandates,  and  these  are 
biased  by  Personality  and/or  etrucU-ral  vanablee.     Litigative  decieiom 
will  determine  levels  of  services  unless  a  coordinated  effort  can  be 
made.     A  proactive  role  in  deci sion-maki nv  mil  facilitate  increaeed 
control   over  the  outcome. 
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Court*,   NovtdCtr,  1979, 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner Audrey  Rowe. 

Commissioner  Rowe,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  before  the 
committee.  I  had  read  with  great  interest  your  testimony  and  look 
forward  to  your  presenting  it. 

And  I  am  going  to  have  to  step  over  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
a  statement.  But  I  would  like  for  you  to  proceed.  If  I  am  not  back 
before  you  are  through,  Congressman  McKinney  will  ask  questions 
that  I  have  for  you. 

In  addition,  I  d  like  to  have  Ms.  Quann  come  to  the  table  for  that 
period  of  questioning  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  ROWE. 

Ms.  Rowe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  highlight  the  presentation  which  you 
have  in  your  packet  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  we're  doing, 
and  where  we  see  ourselves  going,  and  a  little  bit  about  the  philos- 
ophy of  correctional  education  within  a  framework  of  special  edu- 
cation. r 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  1,525  juveniles  were  detained  by  the  court 
pending  trial  and  placed  in  the  youth  Services  Administration  Pro- 
gram. I  his  represents  approximately  38  percent  of  the  4,000  juve- 
niles referred  to  the  court.  Of  those  detnined,  57  percent  were 
placed  at  Oak  Hill,  Cedar  Knoll,  or  the  receiving  home.  Of  the 
youths  detained,  a  small  number  G30,  were  finally  committed  to 
the  DC.  Department  of  Human  Services  as  delinquents  Only  160 
were  placed  at  Oak  Hill,  and  the  remainder  have  been  placed  in 
group  homes,  residential  facilities,  community  services,  or  after- 
care. 

tt/^o811  °f  the  youth  identified  as  handicapped  under  Public  Law 
94-142  are  educationally  deficient.  Some  of  our  youth  are  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  but  function  at  general  educational  levels.  Others 
may  need  special  remedial  programming  and  assistance  with  spe- 
cific skills  development. 

Juvenile  institutions  provide  a  unique  environment  for  imple- 
menting Public  Law  9^-142. 
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Along  with  our  testimony,  we  have  submitted  a  number  of  arti- 
cles that  discuss  both  the  high  number  of  incarcerated  handicapped 
juveniles  and  the  problems  of  implementing  programs  for  those 
youths  in  a  correctional  setting. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  mentioned  the  problems  of  special  education  in 
correctional  settings.  The  characteristics  that  he  described  are  typi- 
cal of  the  population  that  we  serve. 

For  example,  the  average  age  of  a  student  at  Oak  Hill  was  17 
years  old  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Serving  this  older  adolescent  popula- 
tion requires  a  mixture  of  academic,  vocational,  and  life-skills 
training. 

The  Commission  on  Social  Services  is  committed  to  bring  youth 
who  enter  the  juvenile  justice  system  into  programs  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  real  world  of  work  and  societal  responsibility. 

Correctional  education  in  juvenile  facilities  must  recognize  that 
these  young  people  have  failed  in  previous  educational  settings. 
For  those  who  have  been  labelled  special  education,  this  stigma  has 
followed  them  in  addition  to  their  delinquency  label.  The  result  is  a 
young  person  who  lives  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  or  her  label. 

In  designing  our  programs,  we  have  attempted  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  labeling  on  youth  who  ente'  our  system. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  several  program  changes  that  embrace 
this  philosophy. 

The  educational  unit  at  the  receiving  home  is  designed  to  provide 
30  ways  of  instruction  to  court-ordered  detained  youth  demonstrat- 
ing special  needs.  The  receiving  home's  special  needs  population  in- 
cludes youth  who  experience  mental  and/or  physical  health  prob- 
lems or  who  are  particularly  vulnerable  because  of  age. 

Program  components  include  medical  screening,  diagnostic  work- 
up— when  appropriate — individual  needs  assessment,  individual 
and  family  counseling— when  necessary— family  visits  daily,  5 
hours  of  education  daily,  and  physical  recreation  dfcily. 

The  classes  at  the  receiving  home  are  taught  by  one  certified  spe- 
cial education  teacher  and  a  second  teacher  who  has  completed  re- 
quirements for  certification.  The  classes  are  no  la  "er  than  10  stu- 
dents to  permit  individualized  instruction.  Each  y^ath  has  his  or 
her  own  educational  plan.  Handicapped  students  have  goals  from 
his  or  her  public  schools'  IEP's  incorporated  in  these  plans. 

Both  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  students  are  taught  in 
the  sal-G  classroom  and  are  assigned  by  academic  level  perform- 
ance. 

Thus,  the  receiving  home  is  in  compliance  with  the  only  Federal 
requirement  which  applies  to  juvenile  detention  facilities,  to  make 
referrals  for  Public  Law  94-142  eligility  and  IEP  development,  and 
to  offer  appropriate  interim  instructional  services.  This  compliance 
was  substantiated  by  DCPS's  special  education  monitoring  team 
visit  3  months  after  the  receiving  home's  program  was  implement- 
ed. 

Oak  Hill  serves  two  different  populations— committed  and  de- 
tamed  youth. 

Since  February  of  1984,  Educational  Support  Services,  Inc.,  under 
contract  to  the  Youth  Services  Administration,  has  been  adminis- 
tering a  standard  diagnostic  assessment  to  young  men  detained  and 
committed  vt  the  Oak  Hill  facility. 
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The  goals  of  YSA's  diagnosticians  are  threefold.  First,  to  provide 
comprehensive  diagnostic  information  for  teaching  and  clinical 
staff.  Second,  to  adapt  the  receiving  home  education  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  detained  youth  at  Oak  Hill.  And,  third,  to  study 
all  educational  and  vocational  needs  of  young  men  committed  to 
Oak  Hill. 

Starting  with  the  summer  session  this  year,  Oak  Hill  provides  an 
individualized  open  entry,  open  exit  learning  experience  with  the 
major  goal  of  completing  the  GED. 

Within  72  hours  of  arrival  at  Oak  Hill,  each  youth  receives  an 
initial  educational  screening  for  a  temporary  classroom  placement. 
Within  30  days,  a  full  educational  evaluation  is  completed  and  an 
individual  service  plan  is  to  be  developed.  Most  youth  will  also  re- 
ceive a  vocational  assessment. 

There  are  three  components  to  the  academic  program  at  Oak 
Hill— the  learning  center,  the  pre-GED  program,  and  the  GED  uro- 
gram. 

The  learning  center  operates  as  the  umbrella  under  which  stu- 
dents with  the  most  severe  educational  problems  are  served,  in- 
cluding special  education,  adult  basic  education,  and  chapter  I  pro- 
grams. 

The  special  education  program  serves  children  who  have  been 
identified  as  educationally  handicapped  according  to  Public  Law 
94-142.  Each  student  is  to  have  an  IEP  and  work  in  small  groups 
with  specially  trained  teachers. 

Chapter  I  classes  offer  individualized  assistance  to  students  in 
reading  and  mathematics. 

Adult  basic  education  serves  students  who  score  below  third 
grade  level  skills  and  who  are  not  diagnosed  as  handicapped.  They 
work  individually  and  in  small  groups  on  material  designed  to  ac- 
celerate their  reading  and  computation  skills.  Once  they  achieve 
fourth  grade  level,  students  are  promoted  to  the  pre-GED  program. 

The  pre-GED  program  is  divided  into  two  groups,  those  working 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  level  and  those  working  at  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  level.  Students  concentrate  on  skill  improve- 
ment in  reading  and  consumer-oriented  mathematics. 

Students  can  be  promoted  to  the  GED  program  or  placed  directly 
if  they  arrive  at  Oak  Hill  with  eighth  grade  skills.  The  curriculum 
includes  writing,  reading  skills,  social  studies,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics. Every  90  days,  the  examiner  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  administers  the  GED  examination  to  those  students 
who  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  class. 

Youth  services  administration  educational  administrators  have 
developed  an  efficient  system  to  keep  attendance  records  and  for- 
ward relevant  information  to  DCPS  personnel. 

Under  a  new  agreement,  YSA  and  DCPS  have  identified  liaison 
responsibility  for  transferring  these  records.  This  new  agreement  is 
based  on  our  earlier  conversations  with  GAO  and  our  mutual 
agreement  recognition  that  this  has  previously  presented  serious 
problems  for  both  systems. 

YSA  diagnostic  staff  are  identifying  and  referring  detained  chil- 
dren in  need  of  special  education  screening  and  have  established  a 
preliminary  work  plan,  with  the  child  study  center,  as  approved  by 
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the  director  of  the  child  study  center  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  special  education. 

The  process  presently  in  place  at  the  receiving  home  will  be  ex- 
panded to  detained  youth  at  Oak  Hill  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Youth  meeting  eligibility  determination  for  special  education  or 
updated  IEP's  will  be  referred  tc  Logan  Center. 

Based  on  Senator  Specter's  corrections  educational  initiative,  the 
city  has  agreed  to  spend  some  of  the  funds  to  upgrade  educational 
services  at  Oak  Hill.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  enhance  special 
education  services,  including  a  computerized  individual  education 
program  in  academic  and  vocation  areas  and  to  hire  more  special 
education  teachers. 

Some  of  the  money  will  be  spent  to  upgrade  assessment  staff  to 
improve  the  eligibility  team  and  the  IEP  development. 

The  Oak  Hill  corrective  action  plan  on  Public  Law  94-142  has 
been  submitted  to  DCPS.  It  includes  development  of  a  system  to 
meet  all  the  procedural  requirements  of  the  law. 

We  are  working  closely  with  DCPS  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  law  and  also  to  provide  appropriate,  quality  education  for  all 
incarcerated  youth. 

In  July  1985,  a  task  force  was  named  to  oversee  the  transition  of 
Oak  Hill  programs,  including  education.  This  task  force  will  assist 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  program  at  the  facility. 

Finally,  in  future  year  funding,  we  anticipate  increased  funds  for 
additional  teachers,  increased  program  support,  and  improved  mon- 
itoring capabilities  for  you  in  our  special  needs  program. 

Today,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  our  philosophy  and  program 
direction  are  resulting  in  success  stories.  The  following  two  stories 
emphasize  the  importance  of  vocational  and  living-skills  training, 
the  real  world  work  experience,  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  treat- 
ment program. 

Case  No.  1  we'll  call  John  Doe,  who  we  have  had  since  the  age  of 
6,  and  is  now  16,  and  has  had  a  long  history  of  multifaceted  prob- 
lems, and  is  now  making  progress. 

There  were  problems  with  the  mother— with  his  mother,  who 
would  not  accept  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  move  without  even  his 
knowledge. 

A  great  number  of  residential  placement  facilities  refused  to 
accept  him. 

He  was  a  notorious  self-abuser  and  was  unable  to  interact  with 
others.  He  was  diagnosed  emotionally  disabled. 

However,  he  is  an  achiever,  and  is  close  to  an  eighth  grade  level 
academically. 

Last  October,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  out-of-school  work  experi- 
ence program,  in  which  he  worked  with  tradesmen  for  a  half  day 
and  received  a  stipend  for  his  work.  He  began  the  program  work- 
ing with  electricians,  and  has  recently  moved  to  working  with 
painters. 

In  addition  to  the  vital  work  experience  and  training,  he  has  also 
learned  to  be  more  self-reliant  and  to  get  along  with  others.  His 
self-esteem  has  increased  dramatically. 

John  is  aware  of  the  changes  and  the  improvement  in  his  life. 
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At  his  last  IEP  update,  his  mother's  attorney  asked  him  what 
progress  he  had  made.  John  replied,  the  most  important,  I  don't 
abuse  myself  any  more. 

John  is  presently  in  the  prerelease  home,  gets  along  well  with 
the  adults,  and  is  working  on  improving  his  interpersonal  skills 
with  his  peers. 

He  is  working  with  the  TRS  computer  and  doing  very  well. 

Case  No.  2  is  a  young  man  who  came  to  the  institution  at  the  age 
of  17.  He,  too,  was  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled.  However,  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  Opportunities  Industrial  Center  Building  Trades 
Program. 

He  received  a  certificate  of  outstanding  progress  and  became  the 
shop  foreman. 

After  his  graduation,  this  past  June,  he  was  hired  by  a  major 
local  construction  company  as  a  drywall  helper.  And  he  is  making 
an  hourly  wage  of  $6.75  an  hour. 

We  believe  this  young  man  is  working  and  doing  very  well. 

These  two  examples  and  others  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
providing  an  education  program  relevant  to  the  youth's  needs.  We 
will  continue  to  use  progressive  modes  of  treatment  and  believe 
that  this  represents  the  best  of  individualized  planning  for  youth. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  an  opportunity  to  share  some  of  our 
activities  and  efforts  that  we  have  been  making  in  improving  serv- 
ices to  juveniles. 

We  agree  that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  a:^d  we  are  committed 
to  do  it. 

I  also  invite  you  to  come  and  visit  our  facilities  at  Oak  Hill  and 
the  receiving  home. 
[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  of  Ms.  Rowe  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

Audrey  Rowe,  Commi  ss :  oner,  Commission  on  Social  Services 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISCAL  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THE 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF   P.L.  94-142 
FOR   HANDICAPPED  DELINQUENTS   IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

September  10,  1985 
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Good  morning,  my  name  is  Audrey  Rowe,  Commissioner  for  Social 
Services,  Department  of  Human  Services.     The  program  services 
which  we  are~d1scussing  here  this  morning  are  provided  by  the 
Youth  Services  Administration,  one  of  five  Administrations  with 
the  Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  our 
educational  program  and  services  for  young  people  incarcerated  at 
Oak  Hill  and  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children. 

In  FY  1984,  1,525  juveniles  were  detained  by  the  Court  pending 
trial  and  placed  in  the  Youth  Services  Administration  program. 
This  represents  approximately  38%  of  the  4,000  juveniles  referred 
to  Court.     Of  those  detained,  43%  were  detained  i  i  a  community 
placement  (Home  Detention,  Shelter  Homes)  and  57%  were  placed  at 
Oak  Hill,  Cedar  Knoll  or  the  Receiving  Home.     Youth  detained  in 
the  community  continue  in  their  OCPS  placement.    Of  the  approxi- 
mately 600  youth  detained  in  institutions,  Youth  Services 
Administration's  testing  indicates  that  40%--240  youth--are 
potentially  handicapped.     Some  of  these  haidicapped  youth  will 
have  Individualized  Education  Plans   (I.E.P.'s)  previously  prepared 
by  O.C.P.S.;  others  will  need  I.E.P.'s  developed. 

Of  the  youth  detained  a  small  number--330  1n  FY  l984--were 
committed  to  the  Department  of  Human  Services  as  delinquents. 
One  hundred  sixty  were  placed  at  Oak  Hill,  the  remainder  have 
placement  in  group  homes,  residential  facilities,  Community 
Services  or  After  Care. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  not  all  of 
the  youth  identified  as  handicapped  under  94-142  are  educational 
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deficient.    Some  of  our  youth  arc  emotionally  disturbed,  but 
function-at  general  educational  levels.    Other  may  need  special 
remedial  programming  and  assistance  with  specific  skills  develop- 


detained  or  committed  youth.     Youth  committed  to  the  community 
services  program  receive  educational  evaluations  and  advocacy  for 
appropriate  school  placements.     Females  committed  to  Harambee 
House  receive  an  in-house  education  program  and  follow-up  support 
and  advocacy.     The  Receiving  Home  for  children  pro     aes  educationa 
programs  for  detained  youth  and  Oak  Hill  provides  services  Tor 
both  committed  and  detained. 

THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PPQGR AM 

The  Community  Services  Program  was  established  in  1983 
as  an  alternative  to  Cedar  Knoll  School.     Youth  committed  to  this 
program  receive  rehabilitative  services  while  remaining  ir  their 
own  homes.    Between  September  19«3  and  March  1985.  the  75  youth 
in  this  program  received  the  following  educational  services: 


Education  Assessment 

All  youth  referred  to  the  program  receive  an  in-depth 
educational  assessment.     This  along  with  education  and 
social  services  records  provides  the  basis  for  an 
Educational  Plan. 

Staff  from  the  Youth's  School  are  contacted  to  discuss 
recommendations  for  appropriate  placement  and  support 
services.     Contacts  are  continued  during  the  youth's 
placement  in  the  program. 


ment . 


PRESENT  SERVICES  AND  PLANNED  PROGRAM  EXPANSIONS 


Four  major  programs  provide  educational  services  for  YSA 
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Program  options,  including  vocational  education  are 
discussed.     If  required,  special  education  referrals  are 
made. 

Parents  are  closely  involved  in  the  development  of  each 
vouth^s  Educational  Plan.     Information  on  special  education 
processes  are  procedures  is  provided  when  necessary.  Of 
the  75  youtli  in  the  program,  13  were  previously  identified 
as  special  education  students.    An  additional  14  special 
education  students  were  identified  and  placed  in  appropriate 
programs. 

HARAMBEE  house 

Harambee  n0use  was  also  created  as  an  alternative  placement 
for  Cedar  Knoll  committed  females.     It  opened  in  1984  and  is  a 
four-bed  residential  facility  providing  an  intensive  treatment 
and  education  program  for  90  days.     A  full-time  certified  special 
education  teacher  provides  academic  instruction  for  females 
committed  to  the  facility.     Each  resident  has  an  individualized 
program  while  at  the  facility  and  upon  release  is  referred  to  an 
appropriate  palcement  oased  on  her  needs. 

Of  the  six  girls  placed  in  the  program  from  November  of  1984 
to  June  198b,  one  girl  was  previously  identified  as  a  special 
education  student  and  was  referred  for  placement  through  O.C.P.S. 

THE  RECEIVING  HOME  FOR  CHILUHEN 

An  education  program  was  iritiated  at  the  Receiving  Home  in 
July  1984  to  provide  services  for  youth  who  had  waived  the  48 
hour  restricticn  rule  on  placement  at  the  facility  and  were  court- 
ordered  detained.     The  average  number  of  such  youth  in  the  facility 
was  7  and  most  rsmained  at  the  Receiving  Home  less  than  30  days. 

Du-ing  trie  period,  plans  were  developed  to  re-open  the 
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Receiving  Home  and  transfer  maximum  security  detained  youth  from 
Cedar  Knoll.     The  new  Receiving  Home  program  was  designed  to 
provide  services  for  19  males  and  11  females.     The  program  began 
operati on  in  Apri 1  1985. 

The  educational  unit  at  the  Receiving  Home  is  designed  to 
provide  30  days  of  instruction  to  court-ordered  detained  youth 
demonstrating  special  needs.     T*e  Receiving  Home  "Special  Needs" 
population  includes  youth  who  experience  mental  and/or  physical 
health  problems  or  who  are  particularly  vulnerable  because  of 
age.     Program  components  include: 

0    Medical  Screening 

0    Diagnostic  Work-up  (when  appropriate) 
0     individual  Needs  Assessments 

0     individual  and  Family  Counseling  (when  necessary) 

0    Fami ly  Visits  Dai ly 

°     5  Hours  of  Education  Daily 

0    Physical  Recreation  Daily 

Receiving  Home  youth  demonstrate  histories  of  multiple 

failures  at  home,  in  school,  in  the  community,  and/or  in  other 

institutional  facilities.     Receiving  Home  children,  at  any  given 

time,  represent  diverse  education  backgrcjnds  including: 

°     Youth  enrolled  in  general  education  programs,  who  for  the 
most  part,  experience  failing  grades,  poor  attendance, 
educational  gaps,  poor  attention  span  on  task,  behavioral 
problems  in  classrooom  settings  and  high  anxiety  levels 
in  learning  environments. 

0     Youth  determined  eligible  for  special  education  services 
and  enrolled  in  special  education  programs  with  individu- 
alized education  plans  to  address  such  hamdcapping 
conditions  as  mentally  retarded  (mildly  and  moderately), 
learning  disabled,  seriously  emot  i  onally  disturbed, 
multiple  handicapped  and,  1n  some  cases,  medically  handi- 
capped. 

0    Youth  of  compulsory  school  attendance  age  who  have  attended 
general  education  programs  and  are  in  need  of  special 
education  programs  or  resource  services. 
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school"'  COmpu,SOry  SCn°o1  attendance  age  not  enrolled  in 

routh  exceeding  the  corpulsory  school  attendance  age  and 
not  enrolled  in  school  for  at  least  one  school  yea?. 

Receiving  Home  Education  Staff  develop  an  Individual 
Instruction  Plan  for  each  detained  youth,  based  on  an  education 
a  ssessment . 

Education  materials  from  the  youth's  last  school;  including 
previous  I.E. P.  9cals,  are  incorporated  m  the  Receiving  Home 
Plan.     When  the  O.C.P.S.,  I.E. P.  is  outdated,  Receiving  Home 
staff  request  an  updated  I.E. p.  De  developed  by  D.C.P.S.     If  at 
initial  assessment  the  youth  appears  to  be  handicapped  but  has 
not  been  previously  identified  as  a  special  education  student, 
appropriate  materials  are  sent  by  Receiving  Home  staff  to  Logan 
Child  Study  Center  or  a  D.C.P.S.  regional  office  fur  eligibility 
determination  and  I.E. P.  development. 

Since  April,  1985.  153  youth  have  been  detained  at  the 
Receiving  Home  and  enrolled  in  the  education  program.     Of  those, 
20  had  been  previously  identified  as  special  education  students 
and  their  I.E.P.'s  were  requested  from  D.C.P.S.  and  plac»d  in 
their  YSA  file.     The  Receiving  Home's  Educt   ,„,!  Diagnostician 
has  founo  an  additional   3?  detainees  as  potentially  eligible  for 
94-142  services  and  they  have  been  ->ferred  to  D.C.P.S.  for  I.E. P. 
develop-nt.     ihe  remaining  101  students  ,n  the  educational 
program  at  the  Receiving  Home  w»re  not  handicapped. 

The  classes  at  the  Receiving  Home  are  taugh;  by  Certified 
Special  Education  Teachers.     The  classes  are  no  larger  than  ten 
students  to  permit  Individualized  Instruction.     Each  youth  has 
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his/her  own  Educational  Plan,  handicapped  students'  have  goals 
from  his/her  D.C.P.S.,  I.E.P.'s  incorporated  in  these  plans. 
Both  handicapped  and  non -handi capped  students  are  taught  1n  the 
same  classrooms,  and  are  assigned  by  academic  level  performance. 
Thus,  the  Receiving  Home  is  in  compliance  with  the  only  federal 
requirement  which  apply  to  a  juvenile  detention  facility  to  (a) 
make  referral*  for  94-142  eligibility  and  I.E. P.  development  and 
(b)  offer  appropriate  interim  instructional   services.  This 
compliance  was  substantiated  by  a  D.C.P.S.  Special  Education 
Monitoring  Team  visit  three  months  after  the  Receiving  Home's 
program  was  implemented. 

To  date,  YSA  Educational  Admi n l s t rat l ors  for  detained  youth 
at  the  Receiving  Home  have  established  positive  communication 
with  school  principals  and  guidance  counselors  and  have  experi- 
enced success  in  tracking  and  securing  D.C.P.S.  Educational 
Records.     D.C.P.S.     Attendance  Office  Administrators  have  made 
computer  print  outs  of  cur rent  school  p 1  a c erne  n ts  available  to 
Receiving  Home  staff.     YSA  Educationa1  Administrators  have 
developed  an  efficient  system  to  *jep  attendance  records  and 
forward  relevant  information  to  D.C.P.S.    Attendance  Office 
Personnel . 

YSA  diagnostic  staff  have  begun  to  identify  detained  children 
1n  need  of  referral  for  Special  Education  Screening  and  have 
established  a  preliminary  wor\  plan  with  the  intake  coordinator 
at  the  Child  Study  Center  as  approved  by  the  Directc  of  the 
O.C.P.S.     Child  Study  Center  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Special  Education. 
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OAK  HILL   YOUTH  CENTER 


Oak  'Hill  serves  two  different  populations:     committed  and 
detained  youtti.     Since  February,  1985,  Educational  Support 
Services  Inc.  under  contract  to  the  Youth  Services  Administration 
has  been  administering  a  S.andard  Diagnostic  Assessment  tj  young 
men  detained  and  committed  at  the  Oak  Hill  facility.     The  goals 
of  YSA's  Diagnosticians  are  three    old:     First,  to  provide  compr- 
hensive  standardized  educational  diagnostic  information  for 
teaching  and  clinical  staff,     Secondly,  to  adapt  the  Receiving 
Home  education  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  detained  youth  at  Oak 
Hill,     *nd  Thirdly,  to  study  the  regular  education,  speciol 
education,  pre vocat i ona 1  and  vocational  needs  of  young  men 
comm  tted  to  Oak  Hill. 

DETAINED  YOUTH 

YSA  is  now  designing  a  special  program  for  detained  youth  similar 
to  the  Receiving  Home  Educational  Unit.     Our  major  objectives  are 
to  provide  educational  evaluations,  and  to  develop  a  short-term 
program  focused  on  maintaining  or  improviding  the  youth's  academic 
skills  during  detention.     Where  youth  are  newly  identified  as 
potentially  eligible  for  PL  §  94-142  services,  materials  will  be 
referred  to  Logan  Child  Study  Center  for  eligibility  determination 
and  I.E. P. 

committed  youth:   current  educational  services 

Beginning  this  month,  a  new  academic  program  is  being 
implemented  at  Oak  Hill.     It  will  provide  an  individualized  "open 
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entry/open  exit"  learning  experience  with  the  major  goal  of 
completing  the  G.E.O.     Within  72  hours  of  arrival  at  Oak  Hill, 
each  youth  will  receive  an  Initial  education  screening  for  a 
temporary  classroom  placement.    Within  30  days,  a  full  education 
evaluation  will  be  completed  and  an  Individual  Services  Plan  will 
be  developed.    Most  youth  will  also  receive  a  vocational  assess- 
ment . 

There  will  be  three  compinents  to  the  academic  program  at 
Oak  Hill:  The  Learning  Cente.  ,  the  Pre-G.E.D.  Program  an<S  the 
G.E.O.  Program. 

The  Learning  Center  will  operate  as  the  umbrella  under  which 
students  with  the  most  severe  educational  problems  are  served, 
including  Adult  Basic  Education,  Special  Education  and  Chapter  I 
Programs.    Adult  Basic  Education  will  serve  students  who  score 
below  third  grade  level  skills  and  who  are  not  diagnosed  as 
"handicapped".     They  will  work  Individually  and  In  small  groups 
on  material  designed  to  accelerate  their  reading  and  computation 
skills.    Once  they  achieve  fourth  grade  level  skill-,  students 
will  be  promoted  to  the  Pre-G.E.D.  Program.     The  Special  Education 
Program  will  serve  students  who  have  been  identified  as  education- 
ally handicapped  according  to  PL  §  94-142.     Each  student  will 
have  an  I.E. P.  and  will  work  In  small   groups  with  specially 
trained  teachers.     Chapter  I  classes  will  offer  individualized 
assistance  to  students  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

The  Pre-G.E.D.  Program  will  be  divided  Into  two  groups,  those 
working  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  level  and  those  working  at 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  level.    Students  will  concentrate  on 
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skill  improvement  in  reading  and  consumer-oriented  mathematics. 

Students  can  be  promoted  to  the  G.E.D.  Program  or  placed 
directly  if  they  arrive  at  Oak  Hill  with  eight  grade  skills.  The 
curri cul urn  wi 1 1   include  writing  skills,  reading  skills,  social 
studies,  science  and  ma the ma tics.     Every  ninety  days,  the  examiner 
from  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  administers  the  G.E.D. 
examination  to  those  students  Mho  have  made  sufficient  progress 
1 n  c  lass  . 

NEW  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WILL  INCLUDE: 

The  Opportunties   Industrial  Center  10IC)  Building  Trades  Program 

This  program  was  implemented  in  April,   198b,  and  )5  funded 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.     Students  in  the 
prograir  are  17  years  old  and  older.     The  program  trains  20  youth 
at  a  time  for  16  weeks  in  carpentry,  drywall  installation, 
plumbing,   masonry  and  wiring.     Students  receive  training  in  all 
areas  and  specialize  in  their  best  skills  area  in  the  last  weeks 
of  the  program.     Students  who  complete  the  program  are  certified 
by  OIC  and  are  placed  in  jobs  at  the  time  of  release. 

OFFICE  SKILLS  TRAINING 

This  program  was  also  initiated  in  FY  1985  and  is  funded 
through  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Employment  Services.  It 
provides  training  in  typing,  use  of  office  equipment,  and  office 
procedu  res • 
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THE  PRINTING  PROGRAM 


The-Print  Strop  wis  moved  from  Cedar  Knoll   to  Oak  Hill  in  the 


Summer  of  1985.    The  shop  received  two  additional  staff  and  new 
equipment  through  Social  Se  r  v1  ces*  B 1  ock  Grant  Funds.  In 
addition  to  the  Print  Shop  at  Oak  Hill,  the  Printing  Program  will 
have  a  community  component.     Students  learn  printing  skills 
and  provide  printing  services  to  government  and  non-profit 
organizations.     The  community-based  office  will  employ  youth 
released  from  Cak  Hill   to  distribute  and  market  material  printed 
in  the  Institution.     The  Printing  Program  Is  expected  to  generate 
salaries  for  the  young  people. 

BARBER 1NG 

Oak  Hill  will  continue  its  Barberlng  Program.     Ten  students 
at  a  time  participate  In  this  program.    They  receive  hands-on 
experience  in  cutting  various  hair  styles,  as  well  as  learning 
about  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Professional  Procedures. 

CULINARY  ARTS 

This  program  teaches  students  about  nutrition,  food  selection, 
preparation,  and  service.     It  1s  projected  that  Oak  Hill  students 
w1l)  operate  their  own  "fast  food"  restaurant  on  campus. 

PRE-RELEASE  PROGRAMS 

In  July,  our  pre-release  program  wis  implemented  to  Improve 
coordination  between  institutional  staff  and  aftercare  workers  1n 
the  community.     The  goal  is  to  Insure  that  the  youth  have  the 
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life  skills  necessary  to  succeed  after  they  are  released  from  Oak 
Hill.     Most  residents  w ■ 11  spend  their  last  30  days  in  the  pre- 
release house-,  a  10  bed  facility  outside  the  fence  on  Oak  Hill 
grounds.     It  will  serve  as  a  transition  from  the  institution  to 
the  youth's  community  placement.    All  youth  in  the  house  will  be 
transported  to  the  city  each  day  for  employment,  training,  or 
school.     In  the  evening,  they  will   receive  an  Intensive  program 
of  independent  living  skills  training.     Youth,  who  have  no  home* 
or  would  do  best  living  independently,  will  be  palced  in 
I ndependence  Road  where  their  skills  at  living  on  their  won  will 
be  strengthened.     Youth  wno  are  returning  to  school  In  the  city 
will  oe  referred  to  Associate  for  Renewal   in  Education  (ARE) 
Wi nne r s  Program.     Through  Winners  they  will  be  placed  1n  an 
appropriate  long-term  academic  setting,  with  tutoring,  support 
services,  and  family  involvement  to  make  the  transition. 

Special   Issues  Concerning 
Special  Education  Ser/ices  in  Correctional  Institutions 

Juvenile  Institutions  provide  a  unique  environment  for 
implementing  PL  §  94-142,  a  number  of  articles,  which  we  have 
submitted  along  with  our  testimony  discussing  both  the  high  number 
uf  incarcerated  handicapped  juveniles  and  the  problems  of 
implementing  programs  for  those  youth  in  a  correctional  setting. 
The  Co rrec 1 1 on /Spec i a  1  Education  Training  Project's  (C/Set) 
Manual  on  Monitoring  the  Special  Education  Programs  of  Correctional 
Institutions  1985  states  that  there  are  a  number  of  special 
considerations  in  developing  standards  for  implementation  of  the 
act. 
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"  -  the  period  of  enrollment  of  handicapped  offender   

of  j.re-tr1al  detention  centers  is  usually  both  short- 
term,  and  i  ndeti  ni  te  ; 

-  the  period  of  enrollment  of  handicapped  offenders  in   

juvenile  correctional  institutions  is  usually  less  than 
one  school  year  and  nearly  in  excess  of  two  school  years; 

-    parent  involvement  is  extremely  limited   

-  the  vast  majority  of  handicapped  students  enrolled  in 

correctional  educational  programs  will  never  return  to 
local  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs." 
The  average  age  of  a  student  at  Oak  Hill  is  17  years  old  in 
FY  '84.    many  have  not  attended  school  for  years.     Serving  this 
older  adolescent  population  requires  a  mixture  of  academic, 
educational  and  life-skills  training.     As  Susan  Brown  states  in 
her  attached  article,  Yesterday.  Today  and  Tomorrow;  "(f)  the 
assessment  process,  the  acquision  of  records,  the  assignment 
of  programs  and  the  development  of  treatment  modalities  all  have 
to  relate  the  student  to  the  real  world  of  work  because  that's 
where  we  want  him  to  succeed". 

We  have,  as  I  previously  discussed,  worked  closely  with  OCPS  to 
Improve  our  assessment,  record-tracking  and  services  in  our 
Institutional  programs.     The  process  presently  in  place  at 
the  Receiving  Hone  will  be  expanded  to  detain  youth  at  Oak  Hill 
this  comlny  f 1  sea i  year.     Youth  Identified  as  needing  eligibility 
determination  for  new  I.C.P.'s  or  up-dated  I.E.P.'s  will  be 
referred  to  Logan  Center. 
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Under  our  additional  new  agreement,  both  YSA  and  O.C.P.S. 
will  identify  a.liaision  responsible  for  transferring  records. 
This  new  agreement  1s  based  on  our  conversations  with  G.A.O.  and 
our  mutual   recognition  that  this  has  previously  presented  serious 
problems  for  both  systems. 

Further,  based  on  Senator  Spector's  Corrections  Educational 
Initiative,  the  cHy  agreed  that  some  of  the  funds  would  be  used 
to  upgrade  educational  services  at  Oak  Hill.     These  funds  will  be 
used  for  enhanced  special  education  service;  including  a 
computerized  individual  education  program  in  academic  and 
vocational  programs  and  Increased  numbers  of  special  education 
teachers.    There  will  also  be  an  upgrading  of  assessment  staff 
to  support  the  eligibility  team  and  I.E. P.  development. 

Finally,  in  July,  1985,   I  named  a  Task  Force  to  oversee  the 
transition  of  Oak  Hill  Programs,   including  Education.     This  Task 
Force  will  assist  in  developing  a  comprehensive  program  at  t.ie 
faci 1 l ty . 

The  Oak  Hill  Corrective  Action  Plan  on  PL  £  94-142  has  been 
submitted  Xo  O.C.P.S.     It  includes  development  of  a  system  to 
"ieet  all  the  procedutal   requ  i  rt^ents  of  the  law.     We  will  be 
working  closely  with  O.C.P.S.  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
law  and  also  to  provide  appropriate,  quality  education  for  all 
incarcerated  youth. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MOST  RESTRICTIVE 

ENVIRONMENT: 
CORRECTIONAL/SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


National  attention  recently  has  focused  on  (he 
problems  of  delivering  special  education  services 
to  incarcerated  youthful  handicapped  offenders 
la  this  article,  data  from  a  national  survev  of 
state  departments  of  correctional  and  special  edu- 
cation relative  to  the  need  for.  and  provision  of. 
these  services  are  presented.  Issues  relative  to  the 


Robert  8.  Rutherford,  jr.,  PhD 
Anion*  State  Unrmstty 

C.  Michael  Nelson,  EdO 

Umvwity  of  Kentucky 

Bruce  1/WoMbrd,  PhD 
Eastern  Kentucky  Unnewty 

compliance  of  correctional  education  proframs 
with  the  PL  94-142  mandate  are  discussed  and 
recc.nmendauons  for  improving  educational  ex* 
penences  tor  handicapped  youths  under  the  su- 
pervision oi  the  criminal  justice  s,xtm  are  of* 
fered. 


Over  500.000  criminal  offenders  currently  are  housed  in  the  nation's  559  state 
and  federal  prisons  and  3,493  local  jails.  Of  this  population,  approximately  72,000 
are  incarcerated  in  juvenile'  correctional  facilities  In  addition,  almost  2  million 
persons  are  under  community  supervision  instead  of  in  confinement  (Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  1983).  This  race  of  incarceration,  which  is  amon§  the  highest  in 
the  world,  reflects  a  public  and  political  attitude  favoring  increasingly  punitive 
responses  to  crime,  even  though  it  runs  counter  to  the  philosophy  of  the  least 
restrictive  alternative. 

These  statistics  are  alarming,  but  even  more  staggering  is  the  revelation  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  incarcerated  popul  ition  are  handicapped  for  educational  pur- 
poses. For  example^ .Morgan's  (1979)  survey  indicated  that  42%  of  incarcerated 
juveniles  meet  PL  94-142's  definitional  criteria  as  handicapped.  Surveys  of  adult 
correctional  facilities  in  Oregon  (Hurst  &  Heintz,  1979)  and  Louisiana  (KUnger, 
Marshall,  Price,  &  Ward,  1983)  suggest  similar  proportions  of  handicapped  in 
adult  prisons,  i.e.,  between  30  and  50% . 

Correctional  education,  which  consists  of  formal  educational  programs  ranging 
from  basic  literacy  training  to  postsecondary  vocational  and  university  education. 

Juvenile  status  is  an  a.bttrarv  classification  based  on  state  statutes,  seventv  of  the  enme,  and  the 
sophistication  of  (he  offender 
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TABLE  1  {CONTINUED) 
STATUS  OF  JUVENILE  CORRECTIONAL  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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SURVEY  RESULTS 

In  1979,  Morgan  surveyed  204  state  correctional  administrators  to  determine 
the  prevalence  and  types  of  handicapping  conditions  found  in  juvenile  correctional 
institutions.  He  found  that  of  the  26.740  incarcerated  juveniles  1 1.333  or  42.4%  of 
these  vouths  were  identified  as  handicapped. 

In  August  of  1984.  the  authors,  as  pan  of  the  C(  rrectional/ Special  Education 
Training  (C/SET)  Project,  surveyed  the  85  state  department  of  corrections  and  the 
50  state  departments  of  education  to  determine  the  number  of  handicapped  offend- 
ers in  juvenile  and  adult  corrections.  The  state  directors  of  correctional  education 
and  the  state  directors  of  special  education  or  their  designates  provided  data 
through  written  surveys  and  follow  up  telephone  interviews,  concerning  both  the 
estimated  number  of  handicapped  offenders  within  -heir  states  and  the  number  of 
handicapped  inmates  served  bv  correctional  education  programs.  Data  from  all 
states  relative  to  juvenile  cor.-ections  are  summanzed  in  Table  1 . 
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TASLE  2  (CONTINUED) 
STATUS  Of  ADULT  CORRECTIONAL  SPECIAL  kDU CATION  PROGRAM 
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data  reported  by  3 1  states,  the  estimated  number  ot  handicapped  offenders  in  adult 
correcttons  is  41,590  or  10%  (range  1  %  to  77%  ot'  the  total  population)  of  whom 
4,313  or  less  than  1%  of  incarcerated  adults  are  receiving  special  education  ser- 
vices. The  17  states  currendy  receiving  PL  94-142  flowthrc^gh  monies  for  handi* 
capped  adult  offenders  account  for  3,281  or  76%  of  those  receiving  services. 

There  appear  to  be  some  differences  between  the  data  reported  by  Mo r fan  in 
1979  and  our  1984  data.  First,  the  number  of  juveniles  incarcerated  in  correctional 
facilities  has  increased  from  26.740  to  33.190  or  20%  in  the  past  5  years.  Sxond, 
the  estimated  prevalence  of  handicapped  offenders  in  juvenile  facilities  lias  de- 
creased from  42%  to  28% .  Third,  the  data  reported  bv  Morgan  did  not  include  the 
population  of  handicapped  offenders  under  the  age  of  21  in  adult  facilities,  which 
constitutes  a  significant  proportion  of  those  eligible  tor  special  education  services 
under  PL  94*142.  Fourth,  the  data  in  the  Morgan  studv  were  collected  from  204 
administrators  of  various  correctional  education  programs,  while  our  data  were 
solicited  from  the  85  state  directors  of  correctional  education  verified  by  the 
state  directors  of  special  education  or  their  designates 
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assigned  to  an  institution.  The  usual  assessment  battery  includes  a  measure  of 
achievement,  an  intelligence  test,  and  a  medical  screening.  Frequently,  tests  are 
group  administered,  and  seldom  are  records  forwarded  from  the  offender's  local 
school,  nor  are  former  special  education  students  flagged  for  special  processing  In 
many  cases,  the  offender  has  been  out  of  school  for  several  months  or  vears  prior  to 
adjudication.  Assessment  data  are  used  for  institutional  demographic  reports,  and 
only  rarely  are  considered  in  assigning  individuals  to  institutions  or  programs. 
Once  the  offender  is  transferred  to  the  institution  where  he*  will  serve  his  sentence, 
he  may  be  given  a  more  complete  individualized  assessment  and.  if  identified  as 
handicapped,  an  IEP  mav  be  develop  However,  in  adult  systems  this  second 
level  assessment  often  is  not  done.  zj\d  therefore  handicapped  offenders  who  are 
not  identified  during  classification  do  not  receive  differential  treatment.  This  is  less 
of  a  problem  in  juvenile  systems,  where  educational  programs  are  usually  manda- 
tory; but  nevertheless,  time  and  information  are  lost  because  local  school  records 
are  not  obtained  and  data  collected  at  the  classification  center  aye  not  forwarded. 
Whereas  in  public  school  programs  the  identification  and  labeling  of  students  as 
handicapped  tends  to  result  in  mgmatization  and  prejudicial  treatment,  it  appears 
that  the  failure  to  identifv  and  to  establish  procedures  for  differentially  handling 
handicapped  inmates  may  have  un desired  consequences,  especially  in  adult  facili- 
ties For  example,  it  has  been  reported  that  such  persons,  when  placed  m  the 
mainstream  of  prison  life  without  special  processing  or  protection,  mav  often  be- 
come the  targets  of  physical,  sexual,  or  economic  abuse  (Santamour  &  West, 


Functional  assessment  means  identifying  skill  deficits  that  interfere  with  a  stu- 
dent's educational  achievement  and  social/ vocational  adjustment  (Howell,  Ka- 
plan. &  O'Connell,  1980).  A  further  requirement  is  that  assessment  be  based  on 
the  curriculum  taught,  rather  than  consisting  of  a  standard  instrument  (e.g. .  Cali- 
fornia Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  or  Stanford  Achievement  Tests)  Assessment 
also  should  be  continuous  rather  than  static,  and  the  results  should  be  used  to  make 
svstematic  adjustments  in  the  student's  educational  program  (Howell,  et  al..  1980; 
Kerr  &  Nelson,  1983).  Such  procedures  are  becoming  part  of  the  methodological 
repertoires  of  publir  chool  special  educators,  but  seldom  are  thev  practiced  by 
correctional  special   .ucation  teachers 

Function*/  Curriculum 

A  functional  educational  curriculum  is  one  that  meets  a  student's  individual 
needs  A  necessary  condition  to  this  is  making  the  educational  program  accessible 
to  students.  However,  our  survey  data  indicate  that  only  30%  of  adult  offenders 
are  in  educational  programs;  and  such  practices  as  administrative  segregation, 
solitary  confinement,  or  disincentives  for  participation  in  educational  programs 
(e  g.,  offering  higher  wages  or  time  off  of  sentence  for  institutional  work,  but  not 
for  education)  dramatically  aiTect  student  populations  in  adult  and  juvenile  correc- 
tional education  programs. 

'The  pronoun  he  is  used  because  males  outnumber  females  m  correctional  programs  bv  a  ratio  of  7  to  1 
(Morgan  1979) 
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could  encourage  che  development  of  functional  assessment  procedures  and  a  func- 
tional curriculum  based  on  the  learning  and  life  need  of  handicapped  offenders. 
Perhaps  the  acquisition  of  tralv  functional  vocational  and  daily  living  skills  would 
lower  the  recidivism  rate*  which  currently  is  about  64  ft  for  adult  inmates  (Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics,  1983)  and  appears  to  be  no  lower  for  handicapped  offenders 


Correctional  education  programs  generally  operate  outside  the  public  education 
svstem.  The  isolation  ol  correctional  education  is  underscored  bv  the  n*  a*  absence 
of  transitional  programs.  Correctional  educators  have  long  bemoaned  the  public 
schools*  lack  of  cooperation  in  sharing  information  regarding  correction*!  stu- 
dents. The  identification  of  handicapped  offenders  is  often  slowed  by  the  absence 
of  previous  educational  records,  which  mav  be  due  to  the  length  of  time  the  of* 
fender  has  been  out  ot  school,  to  the  geographical  separation  of -che  offender  from 
his  local  school  district,  or  to  the  absence  of  procedures  or  personnel  for  obtaining 
such  documents.  The  courts,  probation  officers,  and  correctional  education  pro- 
grams need  to  establish  effective  linkages  with  public  schools  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  educational  information 

Correctional  education  is  commonlv  viewed  as  the  terminal  educational  experi- 
ence for  offenders.  This  view  has  been  supported  bv  tne  limited  number  of  youth 
and  adults  who  continue  to  pan ici pate  in  formal  education  programs  upon  their 
release  from  correctional  institutions.  Some  problems  which  mitigate  against  the 
transition  from  correctional  to  public  education  include  the  incompatability  of  pro- 
grams, hm*ted  mechanisms  for  the  exchange  of  information,  and  economic  arid 
parole  considerations  which  generally  mandate  full-time  emplovment.  The  key 
problem,  however,  has  been  that  no  single  agencv  or  office  will  accept  responsibil- 
ity tor  providing  transition  services 

Recently,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Louisiana  have  attempted  to  impk  nent 
programs  to  assist  offenders  in  their  transition  from  correctional  to  public  educa- 
tion The  responsibility  lor  transition  musr  be  shared  bv  the  correctional  education 
and  public  education  svstems.  Persons  designated  as  transition  aides  should  be 
assigned  to  work  in  both  the  institutions  and  public  schools.  A  logical  location  lor 
such  services  is  with  parole  or  aftercare  agencies,  whose  responsibility  is  the  super* 
vision-of  released  offenders.  Aftercare  workers  are  seldom  educators  and  generally 
do  not  view  educational  placement  as  a  pnmarv  job  responsibility.  Transition  pro* 
grams  must  create  new  positions  and/ or  train  aftercare/  parole  wot  ken  to  provide 
such  service.  Efforts  to  aid  in  transition  have  proved  to  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence. Offenders  in  the  Colorado  Transition  Hroject  i  Needham  &  Crims,  1983),  for 
example,  who  have  some  tvpe  of  education  or  vocational  intervention  upon  parole 
hid  a  greater  likelihood  of  successfully  reentering  the  community 

Three  phases  have  been  identified  in  the  pontine lrceration  transition  process: 
rtferraj.  program  placement,  and  follow-up.  Onlv  the  referral  phase  takes  place 
within  the  correctional  institution.  Simplv  providing  a  referral  and  facilitating  a 
placement  are  often  insufficient  support  efforts  for  the  reentering  offender.  Follow- 
up  supervision  and  contact  with  the  offender  and  local  communitv  education  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  reinforce  both  the  student  and  the  school  as  to  the  importance 
of  continued  education . 


Transition 
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is  coordination  between  the  public  schools  and  correctional  education  programs. 
As  we  indicated  previously;  the  transition  of  adjudicated  handicapped  offender? 
from  the  public  schools  to  correctional  education  programs  and  back  to  public 
schools  or  vocational  programs  seldom  is  accomplished  in  a  coordinated  fashion,  if 
it  is  accomplish  J  at  ail.  Information  regarding  the  educational  abilities  and  needs 
ftof  handicapped  offenders  rarely  is  transmitted  across  educational  settings.  Systems 
for  providing  appropriate  individualized  special  and  vocational  education  services 
before,  during,  and  after  incarceration  are  necessary  if  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  is 
to  be  realized.  A  first  step  toward  effecrive  transition  programs  is  the  development 
of  state- wide  computer  systems  for  exchanging  special  education  student  data  be- 
tween  public  and  correctional  education  programs.  For  example,  the  state  of 
Maryland  has  established  a  computerized  student  data  base  shared  by  correctional 
and  public  school  personnel.  This  system  enables  practitioners  ;o  monitor  students 
moving  from  one  administrative  jurisdiction  to  another,  and  to  transmit  student 
lEPs(S.  Steurer  personal  communication,  December  8,  1983). 

The  lack  of  communication  and  coordination  between  correctional  education 
and  parole  or  aftercare  programs  rounds  out  the  dismal  picture  we  have  been 
painting.  Problems  here  are  especially  serious,  because  the  handicapped  offender 
needs  specific  assistance  in  generalizing  newly  developed  skills  (if  these  have  been 
established  at  all)  to  his  natural  environment.  However,  local  aftercare  agencies  or 
public  schools  seldom  receive  information  or  records  from  correctional  education 
programs,  or  bother  to  request  these.  Moreover,  the  offender  may  return  to  a 
community  ihaf  lacks  aftercare  program?  appropriate  to  his  individual  needs.  Un- 
der such  circu/nstances  there  is  little  incentive  to  pursue  fun  her  training  or  em- 
ployment opportunities,  nor  is  there  support  from  qualified  professionals  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  unique  adjustment  problems  of  handicapped  youths  returning  from 
correctional  program. 

Correction*/  Special  Education  Training 

Our  survey  of  state  administrators  also  requested  data  pertaining  to  the  number 
of  correctional  educators  in  juvenile  and  adult  facilities  who  are  certified  in  special 
education.  We  received  information  from  50  states  regarding  special  education 
teachers  in  juvenile  corrections  and  from  46  states  *elative  to  special  education 
teachers  in  adult  corrections.  Although  an  estimated  81  %  of  juvenile  handicapped 
offenders  are  receiving  special  education,  only  28%  of  the  teachers  in  these  pro- 
grams are  certified  special  educators  (range  4%  to  100%).  Ten  percent  of  handi- 
capped adults  are  in  special  education,  and  9%  of  adult  correctional  educators 
have  special  education  certification  (range  0%  to  100%).  Some  states  (i.e.,  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kansas.  Maine,  New  Jersev)  have  designated  over  80% 
of  their  incarcerated  juvenile  population  as  handicapped;  yet  in  these  states,  wide 
variance  in  the  proportion  of  special  education  certified  correctional  educators  is 
apparent  (i  e..  Alaska  »  25%.  Connecticut  *  33%.  Delaware  ■  63%.  Kansas 
a  100%,  Maine  »  33%.  New  Jersev  m  42%). 

These  data  indicate  an  obvious  need  tor  special  education  training  of  correc- 
tional educators,  a  need  we  have  cited  in  previous  publications  (Kardash  &  Ruth- 
erford. 1983.  Wolford.  1983).  Until  such  training  becomes  a  prerequisite  to  em- 
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T^e  pur- os*  3f  tn.s  •  s  to  f-r^  -„#  t-.^n.cii   i3-.?t^-c    * '.  s~~  .  _  i 

•id'.. » t.CA  adr.".s*ra  *  ."tdt°  ecuc^tion  c,cici*»s   :n  -  n-»  ,>.eloc-2'f  jf 

mon  tor.n}  plans  to  e   .]jate  the  ccmpl.arce  P,  ^h--42  reqj.r*->ents  o?  c-<e 

*oecial  educat.o-  programs  of  adult  and  ^uver.le  State-op»»:ated  correct. ;na. 
.  nstitJt.ons. 

The  Guide  outlines  soec.f.c  procedures  for  da/elopinq  ar.  annual  monitor  « - 
plan,  ident.fies  <ught  .mportant  compliance  issues  particularly  susceptible  t~ 
cff  Site  nomtcr-ng.  end  discusses  In  detail  the  type*  of  Tonitoring  infor'iat. 
dictated  by  the  unusual  or  unique  aspects  of  the  correctional  eoucation  setti- 
Th.s  discussion  closely  tracks  the  coapliance  issue/subiasu*  structure  create- 
in  the  State  Educational  Acency  Monitoring  Gu.de  used  by  tr.e  Office  of  Soec.ai 
Education  Prsgra-s,  U«S«    Department  of  Education* 

The  Guide  Is  organized  .nto  four  major  sections: 

•  Sect.cn  I  identifies  and  summarizes  trie  legal  requir«»;rtnts  applicable  tc 
both  state  educat.on  agencies  and  tne  ecucat.on  pr-gra'a  which  ostabl.sh,  c-  t 
one  hand,  the  respons .bi 1 1 t\  for  general  supervision  and  regular  per.odic 
pom  tor. rig  t/  the  SEA  and.  cn  the  other  hard,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
agencies  operating  correctional  eduction  programs  to  provide  a  free,' 
aptrcpnate  publ.c  education  to  handicapped  cr.ldrer  and  ycuth  .n  custocv. 

•  Section  II  provides  a  prof.le  of  stat~  and  locsl  correctional  arc 
de'ent.on  institutions  *ltr.n  the  cnm.nal  r     t.cre  sYsten.  if.c.ud.rg  -ece*;t 
trends  both  in  terms  of  the  overall  populat    n  and  the  mcde^ce  rate3  w.th  n 
the  population  of  handicapped  ch-*dren  and  v-uth, 

•  Section  Hi"  outlines  a  procedure  for  ui.e  by         monitoring  staff  in 
de/elopirg  an  anrual  plan  by  which  specific    crrect.au:  e-.ucrt.cn  program;  c: 
.tit-ally  be  oomtored  off  site  and  proceJurc?  for  seleor.'q  carticu^ir 
c?rr*cticna*  education  orograirs  for  *ndepth  rwnitormg  tctiv.  t.es. 

•  Section  XV  recommends  compliance  'ss'*p:  ciat  car.  be  'arceted  for  g^rarc 
off  site  monitoring  and  discusses  both  the  ^    cue  ccnpliance  Issues  which  ray 
arise  within  the  correctional  setting  and  tin    ^cl^oat-crs  of  these  issues  ac 
effect. ve  data  collection  and  analysis.    A  t-i^f  d*scu3si-n  cf  tie  developrpc 
of  a  data  collect. on  plan  and  monitoring  st;  tt'=gieg  *or  each  mdepth  ^nitcri- 
activity  coBpletes  the  section « 

Assunpt j  o^s 

Th^  Guide  .s  predicated  upon  four  important  assu-pt' ens  about  th»2  SEA 
mo.-. toring  process  which  nay  not  be  accurate  for  all  st.ites* 

First,  it  assumes  that         special  edurjt.o-i  itafff  are  artuall/  respo"5-c 
for  plan-,.™  and  conduct. -.a  tne  P.L.  ?.'.-*4'>  -ijn.tTr  -,g  ac  :]vi'.e<!  related  tc 
jtate-oper ate J  rroorais. 
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S-*-wrc  .i  assuaas  that  the  st*t»  educac.ort  a  ^  "  -  c  /  k  ,  cr—ntl,  ui.-s  ' 
seek.-?  to  develop)  «anac»nent-o/-.n:or-at. m  str*-.e;.t:>  fcr  it^  d«j . --o-d.» 
op* rat  on  wh.ci  would  the  SEA  to  select  a  j^iiet  of  edj-at.cr.42  srogra-i 

w.th-n  the  stet*  for  lrv*epth  nonitor.ng  and  to  tercet  spec.f.c  ccmpi.ar.ce  areas 
for  exploration  »nd  anelys.s.    These  select. ve  ard  fccu-jei  iscnitcr.riq  aporcac^s 
are*  o:  coarse,  strongly  reccnnende^  .n  litu  cf  f.e  across-the-caard,  conol.ance 
checJc-Ust  type  of  elternat.ve.    Because  ot  the  l.a.tationa  on  the  number  cf 
aonitonng  staff  who  cm  c«  r.red  and  the  increes.no;  complexity  of  coacl.ancc 
issues,  this  la tzar  approach*  which  was  probably  crucial  In  sany  states  dur.nc 
the  f«rst  few  years  of  P.L.  94-  <  4 2  inplaaentation  because  of  the  "presencs*  it 
craere-1  at  the  local  level,  hcs  betoee  increasingly  .cpract. cable  «nd 
Inefficient. 

The  third  assusipt.cn  underlying  ths  Guide  is  tne*  ZZK  aomtsring  and 
technicel  assistance  strategies  are  likely  to  be  Interwoven  and  that,  as  a 
reeuit,  SEAs  Bust  oaccae  increasingly  adept  and  prc-active  _n  translating  P.L . 
94-M2  requirement!  for  particular  types  of  state-ccarated  educat.cr.al  prcgcans 
into  standards  which  are  "sensitive"  to  the  "host*  envircr.nent. 

The  fourth  assuapt.on  is  that,  in  addit.cn  to  federal  reguir*nents,  Sine 
state  statutes  requ.re  the  annuel  epprcvai  ani/or  ion. tor. rg  by  r_ve  stats 
education  agency  of  ell  correctional  educat.cn  procrane.    These  requirements  are 
not  addressed  by  this  Gu.de* 

Preparation 

This  Guide  was  prepared  b/  Mart.n  Gerry  cf  M.H.  Gerry  '  C»?a-»y,  wasn.ngtjp., 
O.C.,  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education    Special  Education 
Program.    Invaluable  assistance  was  provided  by  the  National  ; asoc.at.cn  of 
State  Directors  of  Speciel  Education*  the  Council  for  Ercect  cnal  Children;  a-.d 
acnv  adaimstrstors  and  staff  of  the  Lou* s. ana  Depcrtaar.t  c'  Education, 
Louisiana  Departnent  of  Corrections,  Ohio  State  D«p*rt=an-     f  Cdocatior,  ;v  .o 
Depart-' enc  of  Rvhabiii tat. on  end  Corrections,  Chio  Ycut.n  C-^niss.or,  Outr.ct  of 
Colurbi*  Department  of  Hunan  Services,  District       Colurj.-  recartaent  of 
Correcr.ons,  Rehabilitative  School  Authority  cf  the  Coticr  aair.h  cJ  V.rg,nia , 
Virg.n-a  Depercaent  of  Corrections*  New  York  City  Board  ot  fiducatio.i, 
New  York  City  Oepartaent  of  Corrections,  the  National  Cencr-  for  S'^ate  Cctrrs, 
and  the  Hid  Atlantic  Regional  Resource  Center  of  the  Georc\  Washington 
University}  staff  of  the  Division  of  Assistance  to  States.,  Iff^ce  cf  Spec.ai 
Educst-on  Prograas,  U.S.  Departaent  of  Educat.on;  ard  All  -  3_tt_-an,  u.3, 
Department  cf  Education. 

while  not  specifically  intended  for  their  use,  we  hoc*  fis  Cede  .ill  aire 
prc*-i  helpful  to  the  thousands  of  dedicated  educat.cn  prof ets.c.-.als  whj  ourtu*! 
daily  the  extraordinarily  challenging  task  of  providing  a^utrpr. ate  eaucat-cn  t* 
incarcerated  children  and  youth. 
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A'O   P'  .II/ 


Th*  statute 

Tie  Siucat.on  for  kl  1  4ir:i. capped  Ch-ldr*n  Act  of  075  K-M2) 
requ.re*  t*at  all  states  mate  ava. labia  to  iancj.C2pp«d  persc-.t  of  school  «i« 
free,  appropr.ate  pubi.c    educat.on.    Sect. on  6l2(6>  of  the  Act  expl.c.tly 
extends  tr.-s.  requ.renent  to  cn.ldren  rece.v.ng  educat.onal  services  .n 
-r.st_tut.onal  settings  by  expand.nc  the  scope  of  the  Act  to  .nclude  "all 
educat.on  programs  w.tlun  the  state  or  local  agency.-    Th.s  Set-on  also 
-ntroduces  a  new  concept  of  a  central  etate  respons.bil.ty  In  tbe  educat.on 
agency  to  exerc.se  "Generel  siperv.s.on"  over  the  spec.al  educat-on  programs 
all  other  agencies  _n  order  to  ensure  that  all  federel  end  state  standard-  *r 
met,  and  provides  tnat  the  state  educat.on  agency  shall  be  respons.ble  for 
aasur.ng  that  the  requ. resents  of  th-s  part  are  cerr.e<?  out  and  tr.at  all 
educational  programs  f3r  hard. capped  ch-ldren  v.th.n  the  state...  shell  3eet 
•educat.on  standards  of  the  state  education  agency.- 

Wh-le  noit  of  the  pubi.c  attention  concerning  the  Iaplenentet.on  of  the  , 
has  been  focused  on  the  aerv.ces  prov;ded  by  the  local  pubi.c  schools,  there 
ret&a.ns  the  question  of  how  to  aonitor  appropr.ately  the  educat.cn  prograna 
opereted  by  other  state  agenc.es  fcr  the  .nat. tutionel.zed  a.nor-tv. 

The  Rsqulat.ons 

The  Regulations  .ssued  by  the  U.S.  Cff-ce  of  Education  on  August  23,  i 
(45  Cm  300a)    descr-be  -n  greater  deta.l  both  the  c- snc.es  to  be  superv.s-d 
and  the  nr  tjre  of  the  general  superv.s.on  recpons.b.'  -ty.    Sect.on  300£.2'b 
extends  the  general  superv.s.on  respons.b. 1* ty  "to  all  pol-t-cal  sabdlv.s.c-s 
of  the  state  that  are  involved  _n  the  educat.on  of  r r ndicapped  ch-^dren" 
whether  such  subdivis.on*  rece.ve  p.L.  94-142  funds  or  not,  and  spec.f.cally 
.ncludes  state  correct. onai  fee. li ties. 

Dur.ng  t.ie  ;ait  >0  years,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  --d  scores  cf 
pr.vate  l_t.7a.Ttc  h#Vt  brought  su-t  aga.nst  state-operated  correctional 
fac.l.ties  (both  ]uven.le  and  adult),  aasert.ng  violocor.s  of  the  £.ght.i 
Amendment  prohifcit.on  aga.nst  the  -nfi.rt.on  of  "cruel  and  unusual  pun.sr.rcnt 
These  cases,  org.nally  targeted  on  ph/J-cal  abuse,  l.v-nc  cond.t.cna, 
recreat-onal  opportun. t.es,  and  heelth  care,  have  expanded  rapidly  iur  ng  the 
last  toir  years  to  cover  natters  euch  as  the  eccejs  of  har.d.capoed  .nmates  1.0 
appropr.ate  educat.on  serv.cee. 

Althouoh  the  educat.cn  programs  w.th.n  state  correct. cna.  faC.l.tt.  *  ^ere 
not  d.r-ctiy  re? aniced  .n  the  Kegalat.ons,  Section  :oOa.2  prcv. :3es  trar  "the 
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proves. Cr'.>  of  part  y.^'v  to  all  p-l.t-cal  i''^**.  /.-,.om  of  th#»  3t£t»  -rat. 

«r*»  .nvol'«'l  . i  C-*\«  edj-»-.Gi  c:  nan-l.  "ip^  «1  c*»-llr*i."    T^*$e  woul-*  .nc  u  !• 
"♦.♦(4)  State  correct.  ru,  '?c. 1 . t.es So^azt+t  f.c  r»ferenc*  t- 

correct. onal  fac.l-t.es  or  th*.r  ■•'Ve*.  -oni!  pro^rs-"s  a  sears  - n  tne 

regular. om .    nccord.ngl      ti*#  ei  '  _  * .. jn  prcgrans  of  corr^-t-onai  fie  *.*js 

era  subject  to  all  of  th*  r^^j-rn*-;  (  or  Surpirts  C,  0,  ord  E  of  tie 
regulation. 

On  Apr-1  3,   1390.   th«  Off.ce  ct  Spec. el  Education  COSE",  now 
redes. gnated  at  "OSEP")*        connection  w.th  tha  .ssuenca  of  new  regulat.ons 
(the  Education  D- via. on  General  ;.ar.  '.strau.va  Regulations  or  "EDGAR")  undar 
the  General  Educat.on  Prov.a.cna  Act    ID  U.3.C.  W2lf)#  repealed  the  coepl.an 
monitoring  at  45  C.F.R.  601  and  replaced  it  w. th  naw  provia.ona  wh.ch  requ.re 
that  atate  educat.ona  agans.es  adopr  and  uae  a  mathod  of  adsuniatanng  the^r 
special  educat.on  prograna  wh.ch  .ncludea: 

"(.)    Monitoring  ol  iqir.c.H,  -ns t. tat. ona ,  and 

organ. tit. onu  reapona.ble  for  carrying  out  each 
program  and  Che  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
.mpcaed  or.  thcae  agenc.es*  intt.tut.ons*  and 
organ. smi-ont  under  lavj 


"(v)    The  ccceztu.cn  cf  del.c.enc.ea  in  program  operationa 

that  ar«  .lentified  tnrcugn  monitor. ng  or  evaluation." 
(34  CF.-.  76.13l'mM3) 

In  addition*  the  £3  SAP.  regulation  a  contain  pre  .s.ona  which  requ.re  eac 
SEA  to  adopt  coapla-nt  procedures  that  conta.n  levari    apmcified  ain.aal 
components  (34  C.F.R.    76.780-/82).    F.naliy*  tha  re~.iiet.ona  empower  atate 
education  agenc.ee  (SSAa)  to  requir*  that  local  education  agenciea  (L£Aa )  and 
etmte-operated  apec.a!  educat.cn  prograea  (SOP*)  Maintain  aufficient  records 
artd  lubou t  to  the  S1A  ntcnury  reports  to  demonstrate  their  compliance  with 
program  requirements  (•.?.,  the  requirements  in  Subparts  C,  0,  I  and  F  of  P.L 
94-142  regulationa.  34  C.F.R.  300.300  -  300.633). 

In  November  1981,  tne  Ccnpi.ance  and  Enforcement  Branch  of  the  01  v. a. en 
of  Aaaiatance  to  Statea,  Spec. a  1  Edccat.on  Programs,  Department  of  £ducat.or. 
lesued  a  "State  Education  Agency  Hon. tor. ng  Gu.de"*  wh.ch  aet  forth  the 
cri^aria  to  be  used  by  tie  Branch  in  evaluating  the  compl.ance  of  etate 
educat.on  agencies  vith  the  EDGAR  son. coring  requ. rement a ,  atate  correctional 
•  nmt.tutiona  t 

*i  .3    Monitoring  of  EHA  *  B  Provisional 

Kae  the  SEA  implemented  a  morutoring  ayatem 
which  aeaurea  that  mon.tcr.ng  with  approved 
format  procedurea  ie  go.ng  on  -n  all  other 
agenciea  prov.d.ng  anrv.ces  to  handicapped 
children*  Correct.O'.s,  Soc.al  Serv.ces, 

etc." 
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As  o*  Nov#nber,  19s4,  -ssued  no  pol.cy  gj.darc-  scr  fica.» 

conceme:  with  the  pc*ct.ca    acp . . cat.o'.  jf  tne  pro/.s.jns  at  r^u.i' 
to  tre  unique  educat.cral  *  t rcment  -f.tr^.n  state  correct»or.i.  inst.tut  ;rr. 

Sect. on  534 

While  not  related  d.rectly  to  SZn  no**.,  tor.ng  responsibilities,  educattc- 
prograras  in  correctiorai  fac,K*--es  operated  by  ether  public  agencies  are 
covered  directly  by  tne  requ.rene-its  of  Subpart  D  of  the  regulations  (34  C.r.~ 
104)  to  inpler.ent  Section  504  of  the  Pehabilitation  Act  <29  U.S.C.  794 )  •  T*"". 
rsguletions,  which  apply  directiy  to  any  education  progrea  recipient  which 
receives  or  benefits  frsn  any  fecerai  Jmencial  assistance  frost  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  (whether  or   .ot  related  to  special  educet.on).  trac< 
closely  the  requirements  of  P«-  •  94 - ' 42  and  require  the  provision  of  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  to  handicapped  children  and  youth  of  school  age. 
In  edditicn,  the  '978  Amendments  tc  tre  Rehabilitation  Act  excluded  these 
non-d.scr.oi nation  guarantees  tc  all  redera:iy  operated  progress,  inclcd.n-7 
tne  educational  program  of  the  Federa    Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.i.  Oepartner.t  of 
Justice. 
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r: 

par -i yc-  c r    ^ a^r  :  : 1 1  'I  \L_E  tJ  *: .  ;T'l  , 

Hest  ait.sutas  pUc.  the  njiber  c<  c-»_ldr."  a-J  /o-j-i  (und»*  —  e«  Q'  ?' 
eorr  tted  to  juvnll.  and  ...It  ^rr-rt^a:   . -r, tac.        at  -.oreVa,  i53.W 
2/    In  sdd.t.cn,  each  year  another  3.0.00.*  ^zzz  .s        r_s  ae»  -»OJO  a-e 
co-.f.-ed  .n  pre-tr.al  dee*nt.on  fac.Z.t.es  a-<?  ja.l*.    A  study  OI 
nat.onw.de  juve.-,_le  correct. ont  popV-.t.cn  spor,or«d  b->  tne  Lew  «•-,*— e-aen- 
~.s_stance  Ad=.n.strat.on  ii:.u»d  «#-  34  percent  of  t-.  cii.ldMiT cue  tody 
were  fururtion.il/  ill. -..rate.    4/    A  19":  r.v.ew  of  r„.arch  stud  mt 
conducted  by  the  Counc.l  for  Exc.pt.onal  Children  revealed  an  unusually  h  oh 

LT~irf!  °£  TT*?,f  f* rd4t*°n  1««~UB'»  ^"b.l.ty  w.th-n  the  population, 
of  corr.ct-on.l  fac.liti...    5,    ruse  f.nc.  1?t  are  .cppor-..d  by  .  .Sdy  by  th. 

<  1976*1977)  °f6/="  °'  X**r"UW?  P'0*1*31  of  3«v.n.:«  off.nd.r.  .n  wo 

The  pcpulat.cn  of  children  and  ycutn  en  be  I  .pare-,  ad  into  two  categores, 
juven.,,  offender,  <.n  tost  states,  persons  under  the  age  of  *8)  and  youthful 
offenders    Ln  ao.t  lUtu,  parson,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22).  

T*e  .9.  of  off.nd.r.  generally  d.t.rn.r.c  whether  they  will  be  handled 
within  the  juven-Ie  or  aduit  cr.auntl  ju.t-ce  >/>te^.     St.t..  dafin.  th. 
oaxinua  sga  below  wh-ch  an  of  fend,  r  .1  cou.  dared  a  juven.le  differently. 
Wh.le  .one  states  a.ght  cons-.fer  a    7  year  ol.<«  r.rsnn  to  be  a  juven.le,  other 
states  uy  prov.d.  for  regvlar  cr.n.na:  Co  rt  <ur.  -diction  for  persons  i*  yesrs 
of  a9e  who  are  accused  of  ccan-tt-nc  -erta-n  offenses.    x.n  «dd  t-on,  several 
states  haw.  a  -rwithful  Otfend.r'  categcr.  -r  pe.  -  ^  adjud-cated  .n  Cr  »  nal 
courte  who  may  be  above  the  age  l.aut  lor  juven.lt    jut  below  a  soicf.ed  upper 
age  l_a.t  (e.g. 22*.    Such  person.  r.ay  be  .l.^ibl.     -r  soac.al  record  seal-ng 
procedure,  and  say  be  cora.tted  to  spec. a"  cocrec- .r-a;  fa-  :  t  ae.  ▼n 
suanary,  all  youthful  offenders  are  ea.gned  .o         acrlt  crln'nal  courts  and 
aost,  but  not  all,  juven-le  offenders  are  aas.cnei  to  the  juv.n.l.  }u.t-S« 
system. 


U  <n<  gourcefaook  of  Cria.n.1  ,^«t.-»  i2£t.jrt_cs.  ;.s.  Departaent  cf  just-ce. 
1978  {for  :u*en-l.  offenders),  and  areata,  r^de  by  mhg  of  the  projected 
youthful  offender  pcpulat-on  baeed  Cn  data  co.:*<:tea  .n  several  states. 

4/    L.E.A.A.  No.  73  Ed-99-001  2,  1975. 

5/    Th«  Couac-1  for  Exceptional  Cb.ldran,  'Pol.-v  -_s&ues  and  Inol.cat.ons  on 

the  Sduc>t-on  of  Hand-capped  Ad:»jd.catc1  Vojt-~     Scctt.a  H.gg.ns.  

Septemoer  1979. 

6/    General  Account- ng  off.ee.  '?eport  to  t^e  C3rc-»s<s,  i»srn.n?  o.sab  !  -.e^ 
The  L,n*  :o  Del.-Quer^  Should  3-?  J* -.er-.-ned                        sh^aid  Do'^ore 
NOW."      NO.  rj.s,    ~p   .    -d:r-.   4>     •  -  ~  ~~  
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•  -j  .  'i  :  -5*  i:<<  s  t-  -  - 
-  j  "  5  a  c  r  >r^::  '  V 
r<s . at .     3  ,  scool-s.   or  j: 


 r   p<  r  j' 

o  m 


-  j  em  le  co-r  * 
-,or  off.:er 


-*  re-s.  «     3    8fc  =»rce"t,  n:r-  *"i    c-e-~hird  arj        •      -  -  - 

arrest.    ;         c*'  cr-      tc  a  fearing-     I "  t.r-.  'o-.t  of  too  pr,    d  ret-rr-'  - . 
}j%e»»»  1<«  ttu--    v.  .s^.rt.c-  ar-  either  clac-i  c-  probation  or  ijs-i.5.*i  irz 
cust-d,        t>«    .     --lie  ccjr*.     r-^er  than  i,  _-jr:?rt  of   tnore    erscn*  j-.de;   '  3 
•re  ct»     tve  cri   -  3 1  ^jsti-*"  s/ste-  are  ult.  iat.ev  s^ntenreJ  ior  co  -.t*ed 
to  ;uvf  - i  .e  cor  rftot.cna"   i r.st*  r.:t.  o*~s  . 

C.rrgc--      ' '  r-*...ties 

T^c  fu.-.i'ies   to  wtich  ;  jvem  le  and  youthful  offenders  a"e  crr-ittec  c 
the  ;uver*le  "usi.;e  system  or  V  e  ad -It  :nr:na!  courts  include      'i  state 
and  I^cal  ;j.er--i«  correctional   _rs ti tutiors  a^rectly  adcmistereJ  i: /  state  cr z 
1-Sca'  9ove*"v.ertr      2)  ac-lt  ccr~e-t.c-<£i  irstit-tioris  sire»t\f  ad-i  . sterc^  c 
the  state  or  urdzc  *t£te  super  /  sion      (3)  pre-triai  detenti  r  renters  a'- 
*ails  ad-.r_ste.ed  b/  st3-»»  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,     J4'  publics 
anz  j-r.  -at^I,  operated  faciliti  s  ^hic*-  are  often  subject  to  st^.e  arc  Ice. I 
grvernT^-t  suj-er /.sicr  ard  oa,    -ece.ve  suostant.ai  Government  f--^s.     Eac*  cf 
tuosi  t  oe ,  Cri  f-;-i*ti»s  rfill  oe  G*st'-ssi  separately. 

j^vc-.It  Crrre^t^cr.al  Ins  it:'.iors.  Ju"enle  correcticni  i."  .t.tutitr«i 
6.  eacta  st^tc  for   "sentenced"   (or  post-ui  soesi  tion  i   ]uver.le  offenders. 

7\e«e  .-jt1  c.t.wis  £re  secure  facilities  (rancng  frotr  ui,fe  c<sd  yc^t.    :an:3  o 
"ax.-u"  ne^nty  prison  type  settings)/  ana  m     any  stetes  -:*~ere'_ 
corre.ticrc     institutions  are  as  . gnei  d:fferr      security  ^Ia«;sif.c«t.oi  t. . 
7*~z,  -n  a  state  Eystes  there  -ihh:  oe  c~e  -<s\    ^  5 e c _ r :  z;     1  *i*i.e 
.Or.e^tiona.  institution,  two  cr  thr»e  ^edi-i-  _  'Cjnty  ;ac  lit.es,   in-  one  or 
*o  ^ - r.i -un  security  caaps  or  ranches. 

~r  -ncct  states,  a  system  tf  juvenile  correction  msti  tuti     .  .1  cner?tec 
-crate    tct.   agencv  or  by  a  distr-te  organ. -atiora,  cc.-tlc   "-t  of  =ir  2 1 . 

r.i  cc::?c:ics  agency.  a  fe^  states,  c;  •  ccjtv  ^'  -res  a . s , 

i^erz.e  ^*  vile  rcrrectional  institutions.     Ar -,  1  j-^e*      **c  c   t     .0  -£r 
*  _:vc n. 1  e  ccrr^cticral  institutior  is  nade  by  a  ,uvc-il»  .  ceo  -r  o<  t-e 

'•orrecti  .nil  aqency  "5n  the  basis  of  one  or  nor-?  ct  *he  iol.^w^n  . -ctcrr  acc  , 
pr.or  record,  t . oe  of  offense,  length  of  sente-ce,   residence.      n  if  ar > 

situations  ^re  educat  cnal  needs  considered  dirtctly  *n  facil-V  z«si7n-,er 

7-  -af  /  stAtas,  before  ass.gnnient  of  a  )jv  "lie  c.fende*-  _s  -a^e  to  a 
-uve^i'e  ccrrcct-onii  institution,   t.^e  effende-  is  processed  tn-o-c  a  >.e"*:a 
-«<_epti.o.         h^non:  cer'.er.     These  center-  traditionally  u''c.  orferders   .  r 
short  "i : .  o-i     of  tu  *e   .e.g.,   two  wee<s^  urder  *"ight  serurii/ 
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w-v*~.;e  institutions  are  Generally  not  o  . -r ; r-w       .     r.r  exa-cle.  n  m-7 
tv3<  ah  *^  „e-?ent  of  all  p'-bii-l  -optra-ed   fsuht.M  w*re  c<-.,?l*.^  ,  n  ^xces^ 
cf  i-ic  -v,  33  ?cr--n-   -*r*  us.»d  at   a  rre  c£   less  '0  jer:;" 

c-.-ca-c  .      T^e  average  ti-i*  cf  ^3"f  i  n«-»**  t  i-   -  •  -»  .      ror -*>c "..era 
.  not.  wtic*:  general]/  falls  tem--n  four  :  <•  \  ' ~  s  .     T  «.  -ijKr<<.  ... 

ser.*:  for  a  particular  offe-ae        s  n^t  «x-e«*T  y-ars.  tut  t.-.«  s#:  *i  na 

be  e*terc»i  as  a  result  of  of:--ses  comnttrd  w.le  t-  nie  f.'ditv. 

di vis-  rates  are  general;/  hicn  ancn*;  ;jv*-*U  o're-d-rs.  a-d  :uwS,  na-  / 
;.ven.le  effe-ders  are  literal  lv  .n  an_  out        ;  av,- t .  e  correction*; 
i rst- tut. ;rs  dunrg  tneir  adolesee-t  years,     Zr.  centrist  to  nan/  adu.t 
correctional  institutions,  nost  3-.ver.1la  :£ci*:ti*s  do  not  segregate  offenders 
b/  security  classif  * cat. on .    Whera  this  tyc«  of  segregation  does  occur,  it  is 
usually  lieited  to  the  lwing  areas  of  the  facility,  and  on. y  m  a 
conparatively  few  instances  does  segregation  extend  to  participation  in 
eduration  programs. 

In  virtual,    avary  state,  eleoentary  and  secondary  education  i-rograr.s  are 
offered  for  students  below  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  (e.g.,  16),  In 
scne  states,  offenders  above  the  compulsory  attendance  age  are  required  to 
enrcll  in  the  education  program  unless  they  have  obtained  a  high  school  diplora 
cr  CED.    In  other  state*,  school  attendance  is  optional  for  offenders  aoove  tne 
corpulecry  attendance  age.    states  vary  vic^Iy  Xn  tirai  of  the  agency 
responsible  for  operating  education  program    in  juvenile  correctional 
institutions.    Tour  organizational  eys terns  currently  in  use  to  operate 
education  progTaiaa  in  juvenile  fac.iities  ate 

O)    Direct  operation  by  the  state  agor that  operates  the  juvenile 
institution; 

(2)  provision  of  educational  services  withir.  _>e  facility  b/  the  lecal 
education  agency  in  which  the  fac.Uty  located: 

(3)  Provieion  of  educational  services  within  each  facility  by  an 
mtenediat*  education  unit  or  epecial  sc-eol  district  operated  on  a 
statewide  baeiej  and 

(4)  Provision  of  education  within  each  facility  by  a  special  state 
correctional  education  eccney  separate  frcai  tne  SEA  or  from  the  state 
or  local  agency  that  operates  t»*.e  :jvepi!a  institution, 

Education  in  juvsni le  cortecticne!  institutions  is  acre  often  then  not  t;e 
major  day  time  activity  for  offenders.    Whale  xany  juvenile  institutions  do 
have  reouired  work  detaile  or  institutional  aaintanance  worn,  education  is 
usually  offered  for  at  least  five  hours  par  day,    _n  this  context, 
participation  in  education  is  usually  rsgarded  as  an  expected  daily  activitv 
and  not  as  a  privilege.    Disciplinary  removal  fzz^  school  for  actions  outside 
of  the  classroom  occurs  such  laee  often  and  fo~  a  such  shorter  period  than 
would  occur  in  an  adult  correctional  facility, 
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AJj.-  rcrr^c:  o-a'   Innt:_t ?r  _s_«       *n  -tin.  sta'-»  .    i  1   *  • 
offcders        te'^ed  -^r  mor*>       n  cne  /e  *r   ) '  1  a*-  s  _       .   c«-  "  "  " 

.nstitut.ons .  Like  ;-/e-ile  crr<:*.iora:  .nbt  -u--"ns,  anu.t  . 
ran  th*  gaiut  of  secur;-^  c.-'s-.-fi.-it-cr.  Ass  jrvt  t  3  a  p^rt 
ccrrect-ora-  inst.tut.on  -s   .  "iv  to  b*>  pred. cut*;  c  pr.D-  •-.  ' 

tyre  or  o"fense  conn. tt**"*,  and  cite'   -s  left  to  the  d.scft.r r  :*  _J 
correct. ->na.  off.c.als  by  tKe  se-tvc.ng  court.     In  sone  sta  —  s, 
adult  ar: :<  t.crai  -nstit-tic  s  have  been  designated  spec.f.ca*;    fjr  #'-■"" 
of f erd-rs . 

M<.st  adjlt  coriec-ional   i-st- 1 ationi  are  under  the  super/, s.on  cf  a  -> 
state  correction-:  acenc/  (vhic*  ray  cr  may  not  tuperv.se  juven.le  correct, 
.nstitwt-ons .   Oit    n  most  instances  alio  operates  the  eaucat.on  prcqra- 
each  facility.     In  real*t/,   the  education  program  in  each  facility  _s  -jcn  : 
autonomous  than  would  be  the  case  uthin  the  schools  of  a  school  d.str.ct. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  all  but  the  few  states  that  have  estaswShed 
formal  sta^e  "s.Ioc*  d-scriccs"  tor  adult  correctional  institut.ons .  Aca_-. 
with  juvwi.  *e  correctional  institJti-ns ,  many  states  operate  short- .-rn  ce- 
intake  or  diagnostic  ce-ters.    Ii  addition,  many  states  operate  spec.al 
pre-release  prograns  in  separate  facilities  for  periods  of  one  to  s." 

Adult"  co. rtct.oiai  mst.tjt.cns  usually  are  overcrowded,  and  the  nu-ee 
yoctnful   --ffsn^rs  ir  these  fa<:.*.ties  is  rising.    Generally,  youtnf.il 
offenders  nake  up  approximate  /  2C  percent  of  the  population  of  acult 
correct. c  lal  facilities.    r  <s  average  tuoe  served  for  youthful  effenders  va 
greatiy  fron  state  to  state,   reflecting  differences  in  penal  ph-loscY/. 

$<?aregat-on  of  effenders  rfithm  adult  correctional  ins  1 i  tiz  -  0-3  .3 
conmonolace.     In  addition  to  a  so-called  "general  populat-o-",  t'-ese  .-st  " 
often  h«ve  totally  self-contained,  phys.cally  separated  units  for  s.-acif.c 
of  offenders.     These  units  irclude: 


0     "trust**  units"  for  offenders  who  are  regarded  as  exh>b.t_n<.  rode 
behavior; 

"»     "administrative  secregation"  or  other  discipKrar/  un_*.s  for  '-rfe 
wno  are  regarded  as  severe  behavior  problems, 

•  "protect-ve  custody"  units  for  offenaer3  who,   for  jar.ous  te? set ? 
mental  capacity,  informer  status,  law  enforcement  background),  e 
regarded  as  particularly  at-risk  within  the  instituit.cn,- 

•  health  or  infirmary  un*  ts  for  offer-:ers  requ.r.rg 
in-patient  medical  treatment; 

0     fsrer.sic  psychiatric  units  for  offenders  requiring 
_-!-patienv  psychiatric  care.  (These  are  more 
ofter  attached  to  sti-e-operated  mental  health 
f 2Cj 1- ties  I;  and 
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•    Spe'-.ai  pre-r*ied',3  jn.:-,  (w.ti  -  t-«~  fa-  <-..•., 

otf-rJers  about  tc  ce  rel-dsei  tr^r-  ;Ji:;>J  . 

The  rcle  of  meat*  wot  *        labor  .n  acj^c  ccr  r>3  rt  .one  1   i      .  t-t  :r:»  osja^.v 
Jiffers  an£rpl,  fro-  the  :uvenile  correctional   irst  tut.j-.     Innate  "-fcrr* 
(usually  n  mciitridl  snops.  agricultural  prcductior,  or  ins t.  tit-cn<ai 
na  in  tenance)   is  regerdeJ  gererelly  as  the  ra:cr  dayt.ne  activity  of  offenders  not 
physically  urfit  for  work.    Often  education  programs  are  offered  is  opt.ons  to 
freet-.ine  or  re -reason,  but  not  as  an  opt.c*  as  a  subst-tute  for  part.cl  or 
fulltitne  work. 

In  r.ost  stater,  the  correctional  agency  responsible  for  operit.  15  the 
correctional  institution  also  operates  tr.e  elementary  and  <econcer/  efiicat.on 
orogra-a  '  pes  '•secondary  prcgraas  a- e  generally  operated  b/  nearby  h.gher  eoucetior 
institutions).     In  a  few  s  tat  as,  spec.al  school  distr.cts,  intermediate 
educational  irits*  or  special  stata  correctional  education  agenr.es  operate 
elencrtary  and  secondary  ed-cat*on  programs. 

The  edunatic^  progrems  of  adult  correctional  institutions,  thus,  c.ifer 
drawit.cally  frc-n  those  of  juver.-ie  correctional  _ns ti tv. t.  ~rs  m  several  import inc 
aspacts . 

'  )     ".ducat. on  -£  generally  viewed  as  a  orivileqe 
provided  to  ccnparatiVely  faw  inmates,  s^d 
»a"t*ng  lists  for  edjcetion  ere  common,.  -c«. 

i2)    Education  .s  often  clearly  suoord.ratetJ    -  "^rK" 
at  the  rr.am  daytime  ei-tiVity  of  ell  inr^  es  ~f 
the  feclity; 

'2!    D  scirlinary  removel  of  students  frco  education 
programs  occ :  r  nuch  more  freqjently  ent  for 
t,«  oh  lence  *  periods  of  time,  and  ina»at*3  are 
cften  prevented  frcm  enrol  l_ng  ir  educe"  o1- 
--cgrams  because  of  their  security  ita^  :; 

•4'     Spoce  allotted  for  educationel  ect-vities  1? 
much  more  1. sited, 

Pre-tr^el  Detention  Centers  and  Jails,    St**'  -  or  locally-  cperated 
detention  fecilities  for  juvenile  offenders  exist  -n  r.ost  states,  and  locally 
operated  pre-tr*al  detention  centers  end  Jails  ex-*c  tnroughout  tie  United 
States,     Adults  end  youth  arras  ted  end  aweit.ng  t-  a]  in  adult  :r  mnal  courts 
are  rou'i-<ely  held  (subject  to  the  beil  system  of  tr*  s*-ata  m 
local  1  .'-ocerated  jails  or  detention  centers.     For  reiiscn^  of  adn."  sTative 
convenience  or  because  of  the  lack  of  other  avail  iHe  sic.sl  servi.- 
faciht.es,  nanv  juver«les  (both  sufoected  offenJc^  cid  '•.egi^ctfd  Jlildren  and 
v->uth>  are  neid  ,n  these  facilities  as  *ell. 
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report  t/  "i<  ~v  -  ,dr     '  s  3»?er    »  -j—         *  ^  o        a       » .  t  ' 

-a.!s  .n  n-e  states  reves'":  ill  *-  "  st  >s         i  c-...jr-  v 

•dull  :o-.s»  sro:      *-  .a  pe-f-c  d-d        r"C-..a'!  <.   ^a  t*L  of  • 

pecc-nt  of  t-s  :-.:iiQn  o-d  y'Jth  -alw  in  ;a.-3  n«d  :--".--tH  no  ■  ffr  -.«-     *  - 
another  18  -.e-;er  t  iad  be^n  cargei  stat-s  crf-ars**.  2' 

In  1977  ±f  the  1.3  w.i.^r.  ;uven-l»s  wwc  enter-3  t*e  c-.  --a]  ;jst.-e  sy-jtc-. 
285, 00C  or  :*  percent  -ere  re,d  n  pretna*  ietsnt-on  faciht.ss  or  -a. J*.  £ 

The  duration  cf  rjs.dent*  in  t^ese  rac-Kties  befcre  trial   /aces  .v 
from  state  to  state,  and  no  rel.a-.ie  &veracR  .s  available.    A  d  rat. on  of 
Cuveral  wee<s  <s  :trnonplac*    ard  F-snod*  cf  several  months  are  r.ot  .nfrequJ-t. 
Maior  factors  lca!*nc  to  th_r  var.arce  are  ba.l  procedures  and  hearing 
backlogs. 

Comparut-.'ely  t  e  *  penile  cotent*on  cem.*rs  have  different  jec^r.*-. 
classifications  wi'm  -  th*  facility.    Few  Jans  were  reported  oy  the  Ch .  j-.r*  •» '  -3 
Defense  fur.d  ts  ed.cat.cnel  prcgrans  of  ary  kind  or  recreational 

facilities.    c/     A  few  l.rje-scale  juven.ie  detent. on  centers,  howe-"»r,  do  have 
full-time  »ducet...nal  p.o^i's,    These  prcgraas  are  :sjaMy  operated  w.thi-  tn- 
facilitv  oy  tke  "oca!  ed-icat-or  agency  in  which  the  fac.l.*y  .s  Iscatei.  The 
average  stay  of    uven*las  in  these  fac.l.ties  can  rangt  frcr  a  fitter  o*  vcurs 
to  several  -ontrio. 

P-^bl-cly-  "i-f  Pn^ataly-Cceraced  Group  Hores .    7!-e  Jjvot  le  J^st-r1 
Delinquency  Present. cn  Act  of  1974  calls  for  the  d  wry  .on  of  i-jve-il-s  f  r  « 
t,ne  "traditional  juvenile  :ust.ce  systan"  and  the  cr  *  .s.on  cf  wcr. t  .ca: : ' 
needed  ai cernat .ves  to  institutional. ration.  .     U2  v..;.C.  56C^  .     In  an  a*te-at 
to  comply  with.  *h.r  mandate,  states  have  relied  j ncr-as.ngly  on  rai:-av  hour.o 
or  group  hones  instead  of  secure  juvanil*  correctional  institutions.  The 
number  of  res:  dents  of  public  and  private  juvenile  correct-Loral  '  nstir.t.cns 
has  declined.     10/    In  most  instances,  the  educational  prcgra"  frr  chi.'rer  -~ 
these  facil.t.er  is  offered  either  m  the  facility  (.f  "se-jrt"*  or  -he 
local  public  ccrools  hv  the  local  education  agency  in  wh  .ch  t  e  srsic  nj-  «  .s 
lccated. 


y    Children'*  Defense  Fund,  Children  m  \dult  Jcils  IWashi -gton ,  D.C.- 
Washington Research  Project,  Inc.f  1976),  pp.  3-4. 
«/    Danile  D.  Smith.  Terreace  Finnegan,  Howard  N.  Snider, 
-     DeUnquency  1977:     United  States  Estimates  of  Casrs  Processed  h' 

Courts  wit*  J^vopile  Jir.sd.ct.on  (P.ttsburgh,  PA  N*r.onaI  "er-e- 
fcr  Juvcn.le  7ust.ee,   H80>,  P.  13. 

9/    Children's  Defense  Fund,    Children- in  Adult  Ja.ls. 

10/  U.S.  Cep^rt-ent  cf  Justice.  Children  in  Custody      ^  sp-^-.  cn  -h*  J'j 
Detent.cn  and  CoTect.onal  facility  Census  of  ^"a-  c.  -S. 
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t-  »c"*r. sties  cf  Jm*1- .  ic?  Cf_f . 

Juveniles  ccr-.tted  to  „c  ar,i  pr.-A-«-     .  *>  i .  •>  co.  r^r*  >cr<j '  : . »  , 

ir*  ; r wne .n. n* 1 /  ->a  1  -    &4  r-rcrt  t.  »s  are  re^res"1  it- . 

iisprcport.onatel/.    Acccrj.rg  lo  a  tc77  sur  ,ey,  b.ick  chilcten  ar»  t-*«  >  -  d 
half  t  tues  uore  nun-trous  anon?  ircarcerc  ttd  ch*.ar»n  whan  anong  tne 
corresoonding  '0     to  19     ycr-oJi  agt  qrouo  of  tie  aeneral  populat.on. 
Although  Htsoamc  children  const*t-te  criy  six  percent  cf  the  10  to  '9  /ear-old 
oeneral  populat.on.  the/  account  for  nn*  csreent  ur  the  incarcerated 
population  in  that  age  -,roup.    The  ave^a^e  age  of  tK»e  children  incarcerated  «n 
:uventle  facilities  -n  1977  was  15  .-oars.    1 1  / 

Several  research  stjd.es  conducted  in  juvenile  correctional  ins t*t jt^ons  in 
vartcos  parts  of  tne  Un-ted  States  ha^-e  concluded  that  the  average  educational 
ach.evenent  levels  pf  ;u.-en.le  cf  fender*  is  substantially  lover  than  that  of 
their  non  offender  peers.    The  General  Accounting  office,  which  .Ured 
consultants  to  administer  educational  and  '.^agncst.c  testa  to  a  statistical!* 
representative  population  of  children  ~n  Connecticut  and  Virginia  etate 
juvenile  correctional  :rs*..:ut.oni  in  1>75,  concluded  that  •virtually  100 
percent  cf  the  juveniles  tested  were  c.gmf  tcantly  behind  ecaderaicelly  in 
relet. or.  to  their  ege  ana  ab*i*ty  le-ela,"        /    Although  the  average  age  of 
the  delinquents  tested    dv  CAO  consultant*  was  16,  the  children    functioned  at 
about  the  fcurth  to  f_?t.K  grace  levelc  acade-i.ea  :y.  13/ 


i i /    U.S.  Oepertaent  wf  Justice,  Ciiidr^n  in  Custsd/      Advance  Report 
on  the  19^7  Census  of  Puel.c  Juv*n»le  Feu  Iiti»s,  p.  1 .  " 


1 2/    Comptroller  General  of  the  Jnj tad  State,  Leering  Oiaab. litres 
The  Link  to  Delinquency  Should  "e  Detemined  B\ t  Schools  Should 
Do  gore  (Weshmgton,  D.C.*   J.S.  Geierai  Account.r.c  office, 
1977),  p.  18. 

1  3/    Conptroller  General,  Lear^^g  D  Lsabi  1 1  tl*s  ,  c.  8. 
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Seve^  3t'.i.-s  oJ    twH  prevalerc*  o:  nflrJ.:rri',<  ccJ.mn  it 
incarcerate  ;  veniles  ha'-  b-en  conducted  in  r-:o"-   /*jrs  J*-,<--j 
Center  for  Sts'*  ~:urt^   ^ '   rh*  As^.vioi  for  Children  wi  L-irr.-. 
Dxiab  lxties,  «h*-n  sto-sored  1  :o*ic  *:-./        l"3-ds  of  1:  t-   .5  ">*r-  . 
jd>r  seated  del .rq-enti   n  -hi  ^  cxt.es,   sere:-.*-*  tna*  o'.fl-t*r>-  - 
oisaoled.     14'    The  stJ  j"  a?  3  .v^i  es  .1  "v  -est*-: Jt  ane     .«       1  - 

that  26  percent  0:  these  chiidr-n  had  .car'.ig  d*satilxtx«s  w*.f 
consultants  cail-d  "rr.-ary  !-ar-x*>3  pr^.*~s  '     K      The  "A:  c.a-nt.-e 
cnol-er  19  porcer"        tie  st'-derts  ~s»  havi-g  "li-ited  academe  pctent.  al .  ' 
intellectual  fu^t *ir- _-.g  cf  tuese  students  ^as  so  low  that  the  s-jdeti  ecu! 
not  be  expected  to  a^uire  mills  atove  th«  elementary  school   level.  Theso 
student  had  sen-ur  conceptual  deficits  which  were  often  accompanied  dv 
serious  perceptual  deficits,    J6/    The  GAO  contended  that  if  t.ucse  stjeents 
whom  they  ide-tAf_ei  as  having  J-ther  primary  learning  disabil.vt.es  or  Knit 
academe  potertial  were  n  the  public  school  system,  they  could  be  class* f.e 
as  hendicappei  and  would,  therefore,  qualify  for  special  education  programs. 

22/ 

The  National  Center  for  State  Courts  estimates  conservative. y  that  the 
nurcber  of  handle  a  peed  juveniles  annually  admitted  to  public  and  private 
juvenile  facilities  1*  mora  thai  95,000,    Sicular  information  recardmg  tr.e 
characteristics  of  youthful  offenders  and  ;uvehiles  incarcerated  xn  adult 
correctional  .rSw-tutiona  U  net  available. 


14/  Paul  K,  Broder  and  Dorothy  Crawford,  "The  Z,,nk  Between  uearninc 
Disabilities  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  A  program  Description/; 
(Williamsburg,  VA:    National  Canter  for  Stste  Courts,   i960),  p. 4. 

IS/    Comptroller  General,  Learning  Disabilities,  p.  8 

16/     Ibid,,  PP.  6,  Z. 
17/    ib.d..  r.  2 . . 
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DEVELOPING  AN   \NH'JAL  PLAN  fQp  MCMTO^INC  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM* 
AND  DEVELOPING  COLLECTION  PLAVE   AND  MONITORING  STRATEGIES     ~  " 


In  order  to  carry  oit  «fce  EDCAA  requ.rc-ne-ts  for  the  periodic  monitoring  of 
the  education  programs  cperaced  by  end  within  state  and  local  correctional 
agencies,  special  educat.on  staff  of  state  education  agenc.es . should  first 
develop  an  Annual  Mon.tcr  nr  Plan.     Sich  a  plan,  of  course,  could  be  made  part 
of  an  overall  monitor. ng  plan  developed  by  the  SEA  eppliceble  to  the  ©verell 
monitoring  of  ell  educ4t.cn  programs  for  r and^cepoed  children  operated  within 
the  state. 

The  evolution  of  npienertat  on  at  tne  local  level  of  p.L.  94-141 
end  the  increasing  f^scaJ  -ir.i  personnel  <--.-»  treints  on  SEA  monitoring  activit.es 
ergue  strongly  for  e  wel l-pler.ncd,  nanag—ent-by-infotmetion  apyroac^  to 
monitoring  activities.    For  example,  thi  i_-ber  cf  separate  correctional 
educe tion  progrem*  wlth*n  a  state  may  well  exceed  Ts  to  20  end  in  virtuall>  no 
instance  can  any  effective  monitor. pa  be  conduct  j  at  the  state  cor  .onal 
agency  level.    SEA  resources  pote-.tia! 1 zv^.l^  K-  'or  mon.tor.nc  this 
comparatively  smell  portion  cf  the  overa.l  popLl-t.on  of  hendicapped  students, 
even  in  the  lergest  SEAs,  is  unlikely  to  exceed  -re  ful'-time  perscn.  In 
eddition,  the  conduct  of  routine  onsite  rev.evs  of  each  correctional  program 
an  extreordinanly  expensive  activity  in  terms  of  staff  travel  tija  end  travel 
expenses. 

The  development  of  an  Annual  l;n't:r  ng  P2i.r  re-uires  the  conplet.on  cf  three 
importait  tasks; 


The  remainder  or  this  section  consists  ol  a  deta.led  discussion  of  thes* 
tasks  which  repre»ent  the  central  SEA  special  education  off  site  monitor. ng 
activities  addressed  by  chis  guide, 


Identifying  and  selecting  the  correct. cna_  education  programs 
to  be  monitored. 


Establ  ishino  Sc'.een^ng  issues  ard  Tar;?ting  Criteria. 


Collecting  and  Analy*..-g  Targeting  Ii'crnation 
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the  r egufj t . cts  conta.ns  tn»*  oa»  t-  j>tar. : 

education  prograT-,   .ut^ect  t:  th?         »an.»'r  r.7  re-u^r.- 


Re-julat.ou 


ogri-  t-r  ha  . : . ca-c-d 


adn*n*stered  w.**-"  sti:?,   .r:ki.-;  e*-n  irco-a-  sd--n*ster~-!  c<  a-.  •-». 
ptbl.c  agency.   .  .         Th.w    a->y  ccrreotiora.  ^iacat.on  oroqra-.  o«»r*t  -     -  - '  - 
the  state  in  w>  .ch  s,cnool-age  children  are  e-rollei  -s  sm;ec-        3J;  . 
educator  noni-.or*r.g .      S  .c*  =  r;>qrams  indue:*,   at  a  an/  =r-cra-  .<=*•,-:: 

children  ard  youth  operated  *n 

•  a  juvt-.le  correctional  mst«tu*_on, 

•  an  acult  c-»rrect^.o^al  mst*tutior,  or 

•  £.  pretrial  deteit.sn  center  or  311!. 

These  programs  may  be  operated  by  the  state  aduit  and/or  }U'.en*U 
corrections  agercy  local  edacat.on  agency,  a  special  school  district  t 
intermediate  e^aticrel  cmt,  or  a  separate  state  agency.    The  pr -nav  alsc 
be  operateo  by  a  republic  agency  or  organise  under  contract  to  a  publ'C  arencv. 

An  invar. tot v  zt  eaci  cf  these  prograns  operated  v. thin  the  s::»e  sno'-id  ce 
compiled  by  scrt.al  education  staf  .  (The  O.rectorv  of  Juve-.le  arc  »^.t_ 
Co-rect.cnal  SraarVparts ,  Irstitut  ona.  Aoe-xjee  and  Parj.e  ^athor.t.  ^  cuDl.fed 
by  the  Awer wa^ Correctional  Assoc. at-on  list-,  all  admt  ^^d  ;a^-.l 
institutions  an  eac^  state  and  provides  mf  omati  0-  abcut  location,  cipe:*t^» 
average  ccculation,  ant?  age  Jiauts.     Xn  addition  ,  a  single  sta  .0  ^   «=n  le 
justice  plann^g  authority  established  in  order  t~  rece  vp  faris  frc-  fc  J. 3, 
Department  of  Justice's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adm-ri*  rrr.c  hVhjIo  he  a- 
excel. ent  scurce  of  information  concerning  the  lc::tion  and  latere  of  ietero.cr 
and  correct-one \  iacllit-es  within  the  sta^e.). 

Ir.  orio,  to  3ele:t  correctional  education  programs  frcn  the  oool  <i 
universe  ct  '  ccvered"  programs !,  criter.a  need  to  L-e  develoocc    F-nocn  .»*  *ot.on 
*s  wholly  .ne?oro?r~it«  because  it  neither  results  in  dl  educa..--ai  p-outais 
beung  mento—  w.thm  a  discrete  period  cf  years    or  .n  s-3  ecr  or  S^r  -n.^-r  v.- 
of  proorams  vni^h  are  rrost  1-kely  to  ha.-e  compliance  prcbl-ns.  Teciri-iic* 
oriented  to\  ards  the  selection  of  those  correctional  eau-t.onei  irzorr-s  vjst 
likely  to  nave  compliance  problems  appear  prudent,  giv?n  t*a  ---c.r^e  *e?*rdi^ 
created  by  weil-orgar ited,  mdepth  monitoring  act-  -it-es  ard  tre  number  o.  -r* 
staff  generally  available  to  serve  as  monitors. 

Establ^3h>no  Screening  Issues.    The  f*rst  step  in  cfvelco  no  n  Jata 
analysis  plar.  for  off  site  monitoring  is  to  ident.f/  ccmcZ.ance  issjes  vhic-  -av- 
three  ch^rac-enstics .    first,  they  must  be  *ssues  of  siguficart  noo^ti^ce 
within  the  context  of  the  overall  obligation  imposed  by  tne  P.L,  51^14? 
regulations.     Second,  they  nust  be  issues  which  incorporate  .ns*  titi'-nil 
educat-onal  object. ves.    Third,  they  must  be  issues  e.tner  susceotib>  to 
least  oart.al  -icasurement  on  a  statistically  quantitae.  •  has.;  or  id^rt.i.iole 
throuah  yes/nw  answers.    Least  restr-ct.;e  environment  .ssu-s,  'or  exarol*-,  are 
ofter'readil/  ^as-eptible  to  statistical  neas  jre^nt .     ;L^,t.ons   isk.no  about 
existence  of  -articular  standards  and  procedures   -re  -or-  .s.Ji.  .or  screen. -o 
purposes  t^an  qaeations  sc^^.rg  lescr.ot    e     nfor  at.o-,. 
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Cc -a'.  .  ->r  e..  j-e  par*. --Mr.  k   «     ;  - /r-° 

"i     3arr»*'s,  prec^ri. ,  cr  J.b.'ce--.  . 

pro^ra-  or  pcl*c-es  related  tc  ft  r  re":.' . 

'«)    The  *x*»tenci  of  prsorar  curr*cular  apt-  *r  j  for 

nanc. capped  stJ-e~r.s  sucn  as      d*wdua; * zed ,  spec.ali/ 
des-gred  instructor,  ard  acreis  tx  rcrjlar  and/cr 
special  vocational  education,  re<;j*ar  ar.d'or  adapted 
physical  education,  or  bilncjai  sfecia.  education; 

(3)  The  cctrpcnents  cf  any  indiv-_duu:*;e^  eva.uat*on 
ccrducted  oy  central  diagnos*..'-  cr   ,nta*e  c«ncer; 

(4)  The  *x_stencs  cf  procedures  tzz  -ie  transfer  cf  stuaen* 
records  from  end  to  lccel  ed«-cit*c-i  *g<?'Ciea  end 
correctional  institutions; 


(5)  Under-identificetion  of  rente  :1    rcar^c,  learning 
d.sabled,  and  seriously  eBot*;nali'.  d.stjroed  offenders, 

(6)  Limitation*  on  the  time  avail  iole  fcr  .-^traction; 

(7)  Isolation  of  handicapped  student*  in  self-cc  'f : -ned 
education  programs! 

i8)    The  exieter.ce  of  surrogete  parent  procedures 

utilizing  perscn  not  in  the  employ  cf  t-ve  ccrrectional 
agency. 

Establishing  Targeting  Criteria,    rnro  the  screen- -c  issues  have  been 
determined,  targeting  ctiterie  must  be  estacl-ihf-^  *    Tr.seting  criteria  e**e 
ecrpesed  of  the  specific  l  tafia  0f  in  format,  or.  which  crc   "be  analyzed  m  order  to 
rar-k  correctional  education  procrana  in  tsmi  cr  a  par  .cukr  screemrg  issue. 
For  example,  for  the  screening  issue  "under-i 'en-- cat, on  of  leerning  disabled 
offenders,"  the  information  to  be  ueed  might    be  the  overall  enrollment  of 
leerning  disabled  itudente  in  a  particular  prcgran  and  the  leerning  disabled 
student  enrollment  in  the  public  educetior  programs  wi-hin  the  state,    in  this 
instance  the  strategy  for  ranking  correctionareducatio  i  programs  would  probably 
be  the  degree  of  disparity  between  the  compoeition  cf  t>e  two  groups  (e.g.,  the 
degree  to  which  the  percentage  of  leerning  disabled  a*-dents  enrolled  in  the 
public  education  progrems  of  the  stete  txceeds  the  per  rentage  of  leerning 
disabled  students  enrolled  in  the  correctional  educaticn  program). 
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In  -ieo*  cp.vj  tar-eti  g  cr.'jr.j.   '-e  sp—.ai  *-*u=at.c-  sn,  ...  i,  • 

.♦s  pr.-ar.  "iti  - n  rce  *nfor-.-   -  *  r*ad*    -=>  1 -t~5   «j  **J..ab!e  fr-  . 
vjr.ety  of  screes  s-^n  6* 

•  Apoi.rat.ons  cr-p*red  b    ccrr^t.cra:  e-; —it.  i-. 
orc-/ra-s  ard  subr^ttei   .     t  -  pEA  to  J 
under  94-142.  P.L.  '  *w  :  '  s-t-J 
Edjcafc--3n  Act  of  i&nj.  •  . 

3    P.L.  P-L.  35--       or  T.t,a  I  fleeted  arid 

Del.rcuc"»t  "ch.IC   T3*».f   -  .crnat.cr. 

•  Irforra-.sr  rollected  c.r«r'.  3£A  scntci  accrec      it. on 
vis.tr  'e/.     d^scr.ot.cr  ci  tve  types  cf  programs 

cf f eren) , 

•  iafornat.c  reported  by  correct-oral  education 
programs  *n  order  tc  nap*/  for  sta<_e  special  or 
regular  e-ucation  turds    e.g.,  teacher /puo. 1  ratios ; 
staf i  trends ; )  and; 

•  Infcmat.cn  submitted  by  ot.tr  publ.c  agencies  to 
tne  state  legislature  .n  supcert  of  educat.on  budget 
reouest? . 

After  the  development  cf  s-.taf*e  screening  criteria  suiteble  for  tne 
correctional  education  programs  -ic-m  the  state,  a  "triggering  factor"  or 
significance  measure  signifying  a  leqally  sign.firant  degree  of  dif.ererce 
should  be  develoced  for  each  criterion  'romtonng  question).    For  the  exa-.p*e, 
"under  identification  cf  learn--?  d-sebled  students"  t_ -e  than  10  percent 
deviation  betveer.  the  conpos. t.cn  of  tne  tw  groups  o.c  t  be  ar  appropr.a« 
targeting  criterion.    The  icportarcs  of  the  ■ignif icanet  measure  weu.d  the-  te 
that  correctional  education  program  with  "under-representation-  in  the 
enrollment  of  learning  disabled  stents  of  lea.  than    0  percent  would  be 
disregarded,  -rherew  correctional  education  program,  with  deviations  above  10 
percent  would  be  listed  in  descending  order  (i.e.,  greatest  variation  first,  cn  a 
"worst-to-best"  Lit  created  for  -acr,  cnterior  .    The  s.gn.f.cance  measure.  Vijs, 
acts,  as  a  threshhold. 

Collecting  and  Analyzing  Tame-irg  Information 

Because  much  of  the  information  used  to  formulate  zhm  targeting  criteria  is 
already  in  the  possession  cf  t^e  state  agency,  most  of  the  data  collection 
problem,  involve  the  merging  of  dats  from  different  so  .rces  in  order  to  permit 
comoarative  analy.i..    for  ixaa-ple.  the  li.ting  of  correctional  *°uc«t*°n 
program  •■chool  name."  in  different  data  f.le.  aay  vary,  as  may  the  headings 
used  to  record  information,    where  ell  needed  information  is  not  readil. 
available,  structured  telephone  interview*  can  be  used  to  gather  the  renaming 
items.    I'  non-numerical  .nf creation  is  collected,  a  particular  answer,  itself, 
can  represent  a  triggering  Meter,    where  a  series  of  yes/no  type  questions  are 
asked  ,  the  answer  can  be  ouant.f.^  (e.g.,  yes-0,  no-l)   and  combined  in  order  ,o 
establish  both  a  single  criterion  scor*    nd  a  nean*ng?Jl   significance  measure. 
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The  f.nal  step  »n  the  dita  analys.s  process  ccis.sts  .n  rank.^g  all  of  the 
dls.r         dr,j  .nst."  J",  ops  n  the  screen. to  universe  fro«n  "wont  to  b*»st"  on  eacn 
target^  cr.tencn  *u  ta  V  .  shed  .     !T*e  -ares  of  correct. -:nai  education  prcrjrnns 
re^ort-m,  .nfor-nat.cn  below  the  s.  e-t.  f  .  cjnc-  -easur^  wo  .!  not  be  included.! 

After  worst-to-best  lists  have  been  estiai.shei     scr*«»n.ng  cr.ter.a  nust  oe 
we.ghted  in  order  to  estatLsh  a  f.ral   s. finis  list.    we.cit.rm  is  «  device  usa- 
to  allow  -he  staff  to  assign  ~cro  pi.^r.tv  to  one  ct-?:_a-re  .ssue  screened  tr. 
to  another.    Tre  f-.llow.w  exa-pie  -«v  t-  helpful  to  .llustrate  tne  urocess 

Rank  .nas 


Critericn 


Criterion  2  Criterion  3 


<P     Program  A  Program  S  Program  C 

(2)    Program  3   

 ...    Program  3 

(4)       T   Procran  C  Program  P 

M6)     Progran  C  Program  A 

If  even  weighting  were  U3S,-"  to  create  an  cverail  list,  the  weights  would  r>e 
calculated  as  follows 

Prooran  A  •  1  ♦  16  ♦  4  »  " 
3  ~ 

Program  B  -  2  ^  1  »  3  -  2 
3  ~ 

Prcgran  C  -  T6  »  4  ■*•      =  ]_ 

3 

Thus,  on  the  overall  rank.ng  list,  Program  B  would  be  ranked  2nd,  and 
Programs  A  and  C  would  t.e  for  seventh. 

Now,  ass.-e  that  criterion  3  (e.g.,  barriers  to  access)  was  considered 
s.gni^cantly  more  important  t^an  t*e  other  two  factcrs  .    A»  a  result.  3  we.ari 
of  3x  -ught  be  ass.."ftd  ta  that  cr.terion.     In  this  instance,  the  overall 
calculations  would  be 

Program  A  •  i  ♦  16  ♦  4  ♦  4  M  -5.8 

Progran  B  »  2  *  ■  ♦  3*  3  *  3  -  2.4 

program  C  »  16  »  4  *  1  »  )  »  J  »  4.6 

The  effect  of  2x  weighting  on  criterion  3  would  thus  be  to  wove  program  C 
•j.gnificantly  ahead  of  Program  *  on  the  1-st.    However,  the  weight  wa    on!/  an 
•influence",  in  that  Froaran  8  still   retai-ed  its  overall  position  bv  a 
signif-cant  <narg.-i. 

Once  weic^ts  have  ceen  ass.gned  (or  net  aaff.gned),  an  overall   rark.ng  of 
c^rrect-onal  education  procran-?  rar  then  t-e  estaol  .3"*<»d . 
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After  tne  eitabl.$h-*<u  of  *  renfc-order  Kit  of  ccrr«t.o«Al  educ*t.cn 
projrama.  r-o  «t^s  r-A.r  .r  orde'  t~-    re>te  a  l.st  o:  correct. orAl  eiuca-.on 
progress  to  be  non-tored  dur.-ig  the  re*t  yiar* 

•  1.-st  All  correct-onel  ed.;ra*.cn  prc-rams  wh-C  ra  not 
ceen  oon.toreJ  dur.ng  the  ?reced.-w  t-o  -n- 

•  Add  to  th_s  Let  An/  correct.cn-A  educat.on  program  l.sted  in  the  h.gheet 
th.rd  of  tne  ran/ -crder  Kit  (And  not  alreAdy  on  sn«  tnennuAl  rev.ew 
l.it). 

That  procedure  w.ll  iKo*pLih  two  Ae?ort*nt  ooject.vee-    ttret.  a  balance 
w.ll  be  atruc*  between  the  requ.renent  cf  periodic  eon. tor. rg  of  All  education 
progreis  And  the  need  for  focus. .19  scarce  eteff  resource*  cn  high  pr.ot.ty 
compliance  problems.    Second-  the  eppeerAnce  of  e  coirecticnel  edvcetion  progrA* 
on  both  the  tx. annuel  rev-e*  Let  And  the  terget-ng  cr-terls  rank-  order  list 
will    Ate -St  -n  focusing  eonitorlng  ecciv.t-es  end  detirm-rung  An  what  .nstAnces 
on  e.te  aonitor.ng  strategies  are  appropr.ats- 
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An  .nporta^t  f.rst  step        stf.Ti.n  s^--*.c  :  -p.-- .c«i  -lsj»s  tor  the 
-Tde^th  aon.ror.-.g  o>  each  ccr.-^-  -r.a2  ei.  .-t.on  prog: an  -s  ;ef --.c.o-m.  .  A 
used  .n  tft.s  manual,  tre  ^«rn  •cc-pl.arce  mears  a       *1  o^-. gat.cn 

-nposed  -nder  P.L.  9,-  J2  and /or  *tc  .-iple»c  - -g  la'.ons.    T-e  folic,  n<s 

pait.a!  taxcnc-y  o£  -c^pl.ance  .ss-r;s  or  ar«-i«  to  be  i.on.t-red  .h.ch  tr»  re>v 
t i  correctional  educat.on  program  - 

A.  P.*ght  to  Education 

a.  Ould  Idert.r.cation,  locai.cn,  a->d  Evaluation 

C.  Individual. led  Educat_;n  ?rc?ra  s 

D.  Procedural  Safeguards 

E.  Conf .dent.al.t/ 

r.  Protection  .n  Evaljat.cr  Procedure! 

5.  Leest  Restr-ct_/e  Er.v-ronment 

P.  Co-npr-.he-s.ve  Systeu  of  Pernor.  2 1  r>S"? lop-ict 

Coopi.anc*  -Si.es  *h-ch  ^oulj  c<  .rc.jde"    r  f  r.ldr  -.or.tor.ng 

rev.ew  are: 

•  AT'.»  cf  the  s.gh*  screening  -ST.es  js-s-J  th*  'M.'aUni 
off  Site  ccn.tot.r.g  of  all  cor  eot.3r.2l  ci-cit.:-  t-r  -  ?ar3  ''  *i 
descx.oed  above),  where  tfte  ca:t  celer  Frcgri  -         "s  aspect" 
based  cn  the  appl.cet.on  of  the  uarret-.-t.   -r      r„3-.  (e  c..  h_g^ 
degree  cf  .sclat-on  of  hand.capoed  stuie  ts), 

•  fjiy  compliance  Issue  ragardec  by  SEA  spe'j-al      ^cr.ori  staff 

ca  ansujcept.ble  to  screening  but  of  suft.c-en"  cvtrall  -mportar.ee 
or  l->cel.hoed  to  warrant  general  inu-lus.&n  .n    :*   _cr<tor-ng  reviews 
(e.g.,  appropr.atcnet e  of  IEPs)  ;  an-' 

•  Ary  cor.pi-arce  .ssue  alleged  --  rr-ncla.-ts  f-  -  -  *  th  S-A 
9,-a.r.st  the  part-cuJar  correctional  edjcat.cr  _~ujr-.B 

Tfte  compl.ance  -ssues  der.ved  from  each  of  the«-  -->ir;ib  arcu.d  the!  01 
l.ated  «•  a  prel-a-nary  cosipl-ance  -seuee  framework  .  ^  roffutcr.nc 
<_ct_vi  ty . 

Se^auee  of  the  unusual  character. st.es  of  auueat  .  -  trogr  ns  operated  .n 
correctional  aect.r.gs  and  the  coroilar/  n««d  .n  cart.  are_*  for  SEA  po.-cy 
cUr-f-cat.on.  a  br.ef  d.scuss.on  ,s  prcv-dec  *«low  c"  tre  Mn.q-e  corpl.ance 
Is-ues  ard  d.ne-e.ons  .r.c.dent  co  correct.cnal  e^.cit     r  programs. 
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compliance  iss^z   a.         .  ru  edl*atics 

Two  basic  ccaplUnce  obUaiCicni  for-*  t-u  i-.r  i-'t.'»  oi  th-  r-;it  to 

education  ere  particularly  te'ev*  .  to  ti-  'iicit.or  pr^ranj 

1.  All  children  doteramed  to  be  har.d*cepo«d  and  in  -e-i  of 

spec.al  education  end  related  services  are  provided  a  free,  apptopr.at- 
public  educat-on* 

2.  Eacn  of  the  related  services  described  in  34  CfR  300. 1 3  *s 
eveilabie  to  handicapped  students? 

The  implications  of  the  correctional  education  settmc  for  each  of  these 
obligation!  ii  addreeecd  separetely. 

Obligation  1;  Provide  a  free ,  Appropriate  p-jbl.-  Educe  t  it  to  all  Handicapped 
Children 

The  settings  end  operations  of  correct-cna!  Sec: 1. ties  give  riee  to  monitoring 
inplicat.cas  in  four  scr.evhat  unasual  areas  ' sub.ss aes >  wh_cn  should  be  explored  oy 
SEA  special  education  monitoring  staff  reviev. \g  the  prov.sicn  of  a  free  appropriate 
public  education. 

a,  A  "special  eaucation"  program  act-aily  ex.  its  *.n  the 
Institution  (i.e.,  there  is  spe^al-y  desicned  Instruct.c. 
to  eeet  the  unique  needs  of  a  handicapped  -"-..Id)? 

b.  No  barriers,  preconditions  or  d.s.r.centi ...    ex.st  for  the 
enrollment  of  children  and  youth  m  educi  -  or  progress  wh.ch 
prevent  access  of  a  hand.capped  otJenders  *c  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education. 

c.  The  provision  of  a  free,  appropriate  puM,-  aducat.on  to 

hand  .capped  students  is  not  frequently  ..-erupted  or  ter*inet*d. 

d,  living  area  assignments  aade  within  the!  c<  .'v act*,  on*  1  faciUt. 
or  security  classifications  do  not  precinct  etterdar.ee  In 
educetion  programs  or  in  special  aducAt-c  rregrans. 

A  brief  discussion  of  esch  of  the  corrl-ance  subissues  follow: 

«,    Sub-lssust  Exlstenc*  of  Special  Education  ?icorags  or  Services  -  infcnat.o 
thculd  bi  requested  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cny  space  1  educatio.  procrens  =r 
services  exist  within  the  correctionel  education  p. coram.    It  .s  not  unusual  in 
juvenile  correctional  institution*  for  no  forma,    .>rocr^  of  spec  al  education  to 
be  in  place.    Handicapped  Juvenile  offenders  nay,   -n  lieu  of  special  educatior 
services,  be  routinely  included  in  special  remed-al  programs  or  may  simply  be 
offered  participation  in  a  standardised  regalar  creation  program  which  permits  sc 
individualization  of  instruction.    Inqu-rv  should  be  nade  aoout  whether  eny  soec.a 
vocational  education  or  ohysical  aiucatic-  oroar^-s  exist*     It  may  be  that  no 
vocational  education  instruction  .s  available  fur  any  offenders  and  that  the 
institution's  recreation  program  corsti^-J--*  tK*  prenran  of  physical  education. 
S.-^lerly,  bilingual  ip^cui  education  pr.crrars  ir~  v.r-uall'   nonexistent,  4nd 
l.-.ted  or  ncn  Engl.sh  <Jp*a<inq  handicap:-:!  Jtu-*«rs       •  3-  roqu.rrd  to  cho-.se  _ 
t«c*een  ccmcletely  sec.irat<-  sr"c*dl  educ:-  *r  it-  b.l.nrn,  -ducat. on  nrncr^-z. 
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I     fz^.t  :orr<JCt.;ml   ."st,t-t  or,  j  .   tKoie  .  ;  Ifs-         •!.-..•)    o:  r.^n.": 

«  def.---1.  s-ac.a!  edidt.cn  cr.;rin  _n  place  or  eve-  the  ex. stance  c:  a1 
educat.sn  se. vices.    Ct-^-  a      stu^ncs  attend.**;  el^nentir/  and  *«j:."*_i-v 
schoci  prcgran.,  (whetne-  ^,and. capped  or  not*  "na,  be  offered  an  .cert-cal  adult 
tas.c  eoucat.cn  curr.c.lun. 

3ecause  of  t-*1*  tente.t-/e  nature  of  educat.cn  programs  -n  nost  pre  trial 
detention  carters  and  :a  .s,  the  existence  of  fcraal  'p^cial  educate nn  pr^grais 
and/or  special  cd-cat-or.  services  is  even  a  dimmer  prospect*    This  ccr-toring 
quest.on      ,  of  ccjrse,  directly  linked  to  the  fourth  screening  lssu~. 

"7ne  e -ist^nce  of  program  curr.cular  options  foi  handicapped 
stuJe-.ts  sucn  as  indivicualiZed,  specially  designed  instruction 

access  to  regular  and/or  special  vocational  education, 
regular  and/or  adapted  physical  education*  or  bilingual  spec.al 
ecucat-o-.;  " 

c .    Sub-iisie-  fto  Farriers.  Prs-Conditions  and  Cis . ncent.ves  ,cr  Enrollment  -p 
Education  Prsgrang  -  act cess  of  handicapped  offenders  to  correctional  education  prccr; 
particular!/  *n  edult  correctional  institutions »  nay  be  prevented  or  inhbited  by  \  i 
of  correct,  cnc.2  policies  <rhich  vary  s^gnif  icanti/  frca  state  to  s-ate.    These  pol Ice: 
rarel/  basel  on  educational  considerations ,  but  rather  reflect  the  correctional  ph-lc< 
of  the  i  ibt^tution  or  system.    For  example,  of fer.de*";  may  not  be  pernitted  to  enroll 
education  program  until  a  particular  point  in  t-mc    fter  inzarcer^t.  >n  'e.g.,  s.x  icr. 
This  t_r»u  bc:r**»r  -*ay  De  exparded  further  ty  the  r     .irenert  that  rr.e  potential  e"ro! 
have  *  'cl^ar  record"  ii.e.»  no  disciplinary  infra,  ions)  for  a  purt_cu*ar  oer*;d  of 
prior  tc  requesting  admission.    This  precondition,  particularly  wi*h  respect  to  ser.o 
motion ally  disturbed  and  even  mentally  retarded  oi Tenders,  nay  constitute  •  long  ter 
permanent  b-rner  to  enrollment,  depending  on  whether  a!ll  disciplinary  infractions  or 
major  .ilractions  v.ill  preclude  enrollment. 

Arct  if-  "access"  *ssue  which  arises  *n  adult  ccrrectior.al  ir^i.tjt.cnj 
re^tec   ~-  tva  offender's  release  date.    Scne  ecu  1 t  correct, orai  -  "ci!  it.es 
per-ut  acuetc  to  education  programs  only  after  a  c^te  related  r-j  tv  release 
date  of  the  offender  (e.g.,  one  year  prior  to  rele^e*. 

ucononuc  and  other  disincentives  to  educational  enrol  lirent  also  cccur  fairly 
frequently  -n  both  ;uve*ile  and  adult  correctiona:     nstitutiOns.     'or  erample, 
.r  ;uv«nJe  institutions,  offenders  (including  han-  capped  effe-der*'  abjve  the 
ccTpvlsorv  school  attendance  age  for  the  state  :=ay  be  ordered  the  croi :e  of 
ip*  t '  t  it  *nal  vork,  for  compensated  or  continued  ur.-onpensated  school 
enclirent.    Koney  is  an  important  commodity  in  a  ~Cr±ecticnal  retr.na  and  a 
s .rone  d.sincentive  to  continued  school  enrollment  ir  s^ch  circuactances .    In  ( 
ad  it  corr*»ct.o  *al  institutions,  compensated  institutional  work  'including 
*nausrr.ai  rhoc  labcr)  is  often  offered  to  all  pre loective  education  enrol  lees 
as  a  rvtualw  exclusive  opcon  to  continued  education*    Compensation  for  worn 
aduit  i«st-tut.nrs  ~s  cfter.  s*gn^f icanti/  h.gher  thir  in  juvenile  fat. 1. ties. 
Tr  3ore    dult  cor  r»ct.  onal   .rst .  tutions ,  offender'-  enrollina  in  e-i.'cation 
c-:ira   "     to  "cto^s for  oart*c . Dation  in  vlj'-it  on  but  .sua"  1/  at  a  much 
-r  r twan   for     rs c  .  1 1 - .or^ !  *or  '  , 
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In  adult  -crrec.  mal  *•  ,  t 1  tut .  oni ,   tne  nr^c-'S  o-  s*?«.nc  «'nr-.J  ^-e      -r  • 
be  explorec  <».  -n.*,  t'-.s  ro~ .tor.'.c  are*.     In  nany  arl.lt  *ns*.t'*t.cns  cou 
or  coavuttees  are  resoors.ble  for  approving  t.ne  placement  or  part.c ipa*  1  jr  of  an 
offender  it.  «.ny  treatrerr  proora-  te.g.,  industrial  shep  labor,  *datat*on, 
institutional  1  >mdr/).    TVs  eourselcr  or  committee  cculd  *ell  preclude  the 
access  of  i  na-id. capped  offer -er  tc  educational  orogra-ps  for  a  var.ety  of 
reasons,  some  totally  ur.fhct:  to  educational  needs,  such  as  disc.pKr.ar/ 
record  or  Scheduler.?.    In  3*1  is  end  other  combined  pretrial  end  post  senten^r- 
detention  facilities  rfl.ich  hive  educational  programs*  pretrial  offerders  («»• 
compared  with  post  sentence -j  cf fencers)  nay  be  precluded  from  access  to 
education  programs. 

Information  should  he  collected  with  respect  to  time  barriers »  oehav*oral 
preconditions,  and  disincentives  which  may  be  operating  in  a  correctional 
setting  to  preclude  or  discourage  handicapped  offenders  from  enroling.    W is 
monitoring  quant. on  is  directly  linked  to  t.ne  third  screening  issue: 

—  "Barriers,  pre-conditions,  or  disincentives  to  the  eccees 
of  handicapped  students  to  overall  education  program,  or 
policies  reiatec  tz  their  removal •* 

c.    3ub-.,ssue:  No  Policies  Which  Per-ut  Interruption  or  Teminatisn  of  Services 
information  should  be  collected  from  both  adult  ard  juvenile  correctional  institute 
regarding  any  policies  and  procedures  which  permit  the  inter ruptior,  and  ter-ni.~at_.o~ 
educational  services  to  handicapped  students  before  such  students  are  released  frc1" 
custody. 

Particularly  in  adult  correctional  institutions,  where  education  is  viewed 
aa  •  privilege,  the  access  to  education  for  an  offender  can  be  witndrawn  at  any 
time  as  a  dirctplirary  sanction  for  behavior  that  occurs  in  school  or  in  the 
living  areas  of  the  i.nstituion.    While  in  most  juvenile  correctional 
institutions  disciplinary  removal  tends  to  be  short-term,  it  r.ay  be  freq  ant 
enough  to  seriously  disrupt  the  provision  of  special  education  services  tz 
handicapped  students.    In  adult  correctional  institutions,  discipl  raty  removal 
may  be  long-ten  (e.g.,  one  year)  or  permanent  for  actions  which  occ.  o«itsi^e 
of  the  educational  environment.    Often  correctional  education  personnel  ace  not 
informed  of  the  reason*  for  either  short-term  or  long-tera  disciplinary 
removal . 

Interruptions  or  termination  of  services  to  handicapped  students  may  also 
occur  aa  e  rerult  of  correctional  policies  or  facility  transfer.    As  a 
result  of  overcrowing,  rffender  behavior,  pre  release  status,  or  ct^er  facers, 
offenders  v including  handicapped  offenders)  may  be  shifted  repeated.-/  between 
the  different  facilities  of  a  state  adult  or  juvenile  correctional  •ys'-em. 
Information  should  be  collected  on  the  transfer  of  records  and  immediate  access 
of  a  shifted  hjndicapoed  offender  to  appropriate  education  in  the  'receiving 
facility.- 
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d  .     S  ib-.  ss-ie     hcz         .  f_  ^  r  ~\  -  p   -erta-n  L  nTLM'i  _  or_  .  

Claas-ficatioVs-  access  z~z  educa-.on  programs  and/or  special  ec-:,  n  .-r/.:"s 

both  adult  and  juven.le  correctional  irst-t\.t-ons  way  be  lmi-*d  jy  tne  liv.-c  *r 

an  offender  is  assigned  to  or  the  offender's  security  elass^f iC*t.cn. 

In  some  }uven*le  correzti-na!  institutions,  nandicapped  offer.aers  n  to 
assigned  to  apecial  living  units  or  ecttaaes  based  on  their  hand.cup  ve.j., 
mental  retardation),  d-sci: 1-nsrv  record,  age,  perceived  social  ratur. :y  or 
vulnerability,  etc.    In  scrre  situations,   the  living  unit  ray  have  a 
aelf-conta.red  educ.iticr  prog  ran  separate  from  the  general  eiuci^ional  p.-o>jrcsi 
of  the  facility.    Often  a  single  teacher  if  assigned  to  work  in  s-c-  a  scec-c. 
unit,  anu  handicapped  3tuder.ts  .n  tr.e  „nit  are  not  allowed  access  -o  t  .e  snec.a. 
education  progran. 

In  adult  correctional  institutions,  innate  security  classifications  'usually 
coupled  with  segregated  living  arrcr^enents )  taay  completely  preclude 
participation  ir  education  procrars  or  result  in  the  type  of  limited  access 
described  above  for  5u/cr«-le  correctional  institutions. 

Obligation  2.    Make  Available  All  ^el&teo  Services 

The  organization  and  operation  of  correctional  fac.lities  hes  n  d.re„c  *rpsc* 
cr  the  access  of  handicapped  studerts  enrolled  i~  correctional  ed-cat.  "  orcgra-3 
the  related  services  mandated  by  34  CFR  200. '3. 

There  are  13  apecific  related  services  descr:  ed  m  the  regulations 

•  audiology 

•  co«i-.selin«f  services 

*  *    et-ly  *1entif  icat-on  a~d  assessme-t  cf  dis^bil Lt_er 

•  medical  services 

•  cHcc-jp.it- on ll  therapy 

*  *    partrt  cnunseKng  and  training 

•  pnysical  therapy 

■  psychological  aervices 

*  •  recreation 

•  achool  health  services 

•  social  work  i  .  schools 
"  tpeech  pathology 

*  •  transportation 

Because  of  the  baSiC  nature  of  correctional  fac.Kt.es  and  S/;te.i«-  de-or.tC 
earlier,  f^ur  of  t'lese  related  services  ha»e  only  limited  i-?>varr^  to  the 
correctional  settinc  ; noted  by  Arterisk  above).     The  rri.nina  n  r»  -e.atec 
services  can  b*i  regroureJ  as  fallows 
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treroFv.  a~d  •*  neu:  a-"/.c»3, 

b.  counseling  s*rvtc»s4  ps,..  -r„*c  jiCii!  ser;.CfS,   ana  '.--.a*  wnr'  _n 
schools,  ard 

c.  spe-ch  pathj.ogy 

Monitoring  -ssue*  address. ng  the  orov..5ior  of  clusters  of  related  services 
with.n  t!"e  correction*;  environment  w.ll  be  d^scjbsed  separately. 

a .  S.ib-iS3ue--*va- libilitv  of  Avid.cloqy,  Medical  Services,  Phys.cat  Th» r  * py. 
Occupational  Therapy  ar.d  School  Health  Services  -  regardless  of  tne  .dentity  c:  the 
state  or  local  aoercy  responsiole  for  operatirg  the  correctional  education  procran, 
responsibility  for  the  provisions  of  this  cluster  of  related  services  in 
correction*,!  feciKties  rests  Almost  aivays  with  the  treatment  program  operated  by 
the  hoet  correctional  agency.    Unlike  tne  local  public  echool  eetting,  these 
eervices  are  grouped  routinely  in  both  juvenile  and  adult  correctional  inst.tJt.cns 
ae  'health  services."     In  ooet  instances,  an  mf.roary  or  other  health  unit  is 
located  within  the  correctional  facility  or  near  by.    In  eoeie  instances,  a 
temporary  tranefer  of  an  offender  to  aro"h.er  correctional  facility  operated  by  the 
eane  agency  might  be  nsceseary  m  orde:  to  receive  the  service. 

In  virtually  all  facilities,  medic* 1  services  and  school  healtn  services  are 
available  within  the  fecilitv's  health,  ser/ice  prsgram.    The  availability  o*  the 
full  rangs  of  audio  J -jy  services  le  my  h  lese  cer:a*n,  and  the  existence  of 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  serv.  as  much  lsss  ilkely. 

Often  educational  program  star?  vith.n    he  facility         ^ot  be  knowledgeable 
aoout  the  nature  and  sccpe  of  health  se  /ices  available. 

Information  ehould  be  collected  on  tie  existence     .thin  the  facility  {or 
near  by)  of  each  of  the  typee  of  relateo  services  in  this  cluster  or 
arrangements  which  would  be  made  if  a  ha  dicapped  offender  requirea  such 
eervices . 

b .  Sub-i»»ue~Ava liability  of  Ccupa^Kng  Services,  Psychological  Services,  and 
Sccial  Work  Services  -  the  provision  efTt.ie  related  cervices  in  this  cluster  «s  almost 
always  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  cperat-ng  the  correctional  facility.     In  nanv 
Juvenile  and  adult  correctional  inetitutlcns,  social    /orkers  are  the  only  fuli-t.me 
etaff  available  to  provide  services.    Ps'/chiatriits  often  visit  the  facilit/  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  (principally  to  prescribe  medication),  ard  licensed  psychologists  are 
often  available  through  contracts  that  provide  much  less  than  full-time  services. 
Thus,  unlike  medical  and  school  health  aer\ices,  individual  psychological  services  for 
handicapped  offenders  may  not  be  available  or  may  be  so  limited  as  to  _e  inaccess.bl** 
Many  correctional  education  programs  d«>  not  have  the  services  of  an  educational 
counselor • 

Infornation  should  be  collected  on  the  ex*st?nce  within  the  facility  of 
psychological  and  serial  work  services.    At  a  n  liium,  the  information  should  .n-elude 
average  case  loads  for  both  psychologists  and  social  wotker. 

Pecuests  for  tnf cr-iar^on  about  counsel. ng  s»rvi"is  should  be  phrased  careful  1/ 
tc  j*st*nguiih  educat.oral  counsel. nj  from  tehdv.cr  control  act.vvties,   because  nany 
"or rect.ona i  tacilir.ei«  enolo/  coun^tlcrs  fcr  .atter  nurcosr. 

r  '   ill  1l  :3         ' '       • } :  *"„'  ?-  ?5*?c£-  Ia.t>nc ! c 

^r;   .  *  .  n<*    •.  z»         "  **   '  >         '   3""i"r   K  )D  1  "it 


--.n: — j.   ^n  c3l>ct-on  sho'-jd  r-3c*'s 
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rw»  re  or-  .-nprrtunt  -o  ^  tor.-i;  iTcl.C3t.ons  for  tn«»  c  >-re~* .  .    ;  , 

io^r  ires  (s.^-.-sues,  of  c'.Ij  ld'int.f.caL.'sn,  locat.or  erJ  evo.^jt  <■„-. 


A  br.ef  d~sro.ss.tor  uf  tnese  tour  conpliane«  kiib-lasues  follows. 

1  .    All  Relevant  Auencies  Are  Involved.    The  mom*,  consistent  and  ssr.ous 
failure  to  .nvolve  all  relevant  agencies  in  the  initial  child  identification  precis 
clearly  relates  to  the  absence  of  any  lnvoi  veswnt  by  pec<ons  froa  lecal  sc^.oola 
which  the  offender  previously  attended.    This  problem  is  complicated  in  adult 
correctional  irstituticrs  by  the  fact  tn-    no  educational  rscorda  or  history  of  the 
offender  is  usually  available  except  frcrc  an  -nterview  with  the  offenders. 
Offenders  are  o£*e->  rcl:ci?nt  to  provide  Information  ibou'.  prior  special  ed-cat.o.n 
enrollment  because  -f  t.*  .ear  cf  stigmat^zation. 

In  contrast,  juvenile  correctional  facilit-ss  should  hsve  access  to  the 
offender  record  compiled  fcr  ths  juvenile  ccurt  whicn  usually  at  least  identifies 
the  «SA  and  scncol  la. z  attended  by  the  offender.    Information  should  be  collected 
carefully  about  tha  ex.stence  and  efficiency  cf  any  procedures  *n  plrcc  to  collect 
student  records  or  other  child  identification  infor^it^on.    This  mcnitor.tg  questic 
•  s  d^recti  *  i-.'-ke    tc  the  fourth  compl.ance  issue  rrcommonded  for  screen -9 


Activities  Are  Or going .    Because  of  the  existence  of  central  d.aorost*c  and 
mtuce  f a c .  1  \ v'i _ 3  .n  nt-y  state  juvenile  and  adult  correcticnal  facilities,  staCf  cf 
the  age~c.  rper'ti.nc  the  correcticnal  facility  oovloualy  are  involved  -,n  tw.e  initial 
*dentlf -«t*n  cf  hand-cspped  offenders.    Less  clear,  however,  is  tnei-  crgo.nc 
^.nvolvenent.     In  t  -.y  correctional  education  program,  it  appecrs  that  assistance  in 
child!  ident.fi tation  activities  is  not  provided  routinely  to  the  -ducat  rn  program 
frcn  staff  tr  the  host  agency  not  assigned  to  education  (e-c,  ccrtage  parents, 
correctional  counselors).    Information  should  be  collected  about,  the  ch.ld 
identification  process  used  sfter  intake  and/or  facility  ass-grunent  with.n  t*e 
facility  but  outside  of  the  correctional  education  program. 

3.  All  Identified  Children  Are  Evaluated 

4 .  sy:e-at:c  InscKool  C.ni  Id  Identification  Procedures. 

In  tosc  c«rrec:jcndl  facilities  and  correctional  education  procrams,  mitral 
ic>nt- £->cat.  ci  and  evaluation  activities  are  oerged  into  a  single,  d-agn^s tic  intake 
process  (wnr^ie.*  centralized  or  not).    Zs  adult  correcticnal  institut  ons,  this  is 
often  the  ml/  formalized  individual  evaluation  offered,  although  educational  staf* 
,Tay  well  aurrment  a  cursory  diagnostic/ Intake  procedure  with  a  qu-:lc, 
selJ-'ianini^ cer»d  educational  achievement  test.  Past  intake  .dent.f  lcat'.on 
frccecir«?s  are  rften  ad  hoc  and  not  linked  to  a  subsequent  individual  evaluation. 
ne-z*u**;  of  t"-  high  lmaence  rates  in  offender  populations,  mon.-or.nq  qjest  ons 

n.>uld  in »c  .f  .wally  request  information  about  .dentif  ication  procedures  u?*d  by 
.  ncirte  :cur*'  and  by  education  prooram  staff  to  refer  offenders  susoect'-'d  of  being 
■r»n*u.*/  retarded,   learning  disabled,  cr  seriouslv  enotionallv  d.^-urb^d  for 
.n-1  ^.J^al  evaluation  and  the  standards,   ~f  any,   u^ed  to  derern-i*  -fh-»n  s-c"  2 
*  *t  *rr  1     i-ouli  be  njrjp .  , 


4. 


1  . 


*:i  relevant  acencies  ar-  involved. 

Tfe  activities  are  enco^ng. 

All  .Centified  children  are  evalueted. 

*r-;_vit.es  Include  sys'-e-atic  in-school  procedures 

TTtaT.p]  es  of  procedures  trat  may  be  used  includs 

screening,  review  of  truancy,  absentee  inf or-nat-on , 

cu»pens»on/oiscipllne  information,  non  promotions 


The  existent  of  procedures  fcr  the  transfer 
of  student  records  from  and  to  local  education 
agencies" 
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COMPLIANCE  ISS'JE    C.     IrvIVID  JALIZS3  DJCVTICf.  PPCCPA.-S 


Four  IE?  subusues  are  affected  directly  by  tne  unique  op-ratior  anc 
environment  of  correctional  education  programs. 


The  IE?       «n  effect  prior  to  provision 
of  c*rvicei, 

An  IEV  Mitlnc  it  neld  within  3C  calender 
days  of  a  deterainet.cn  that  a  child  needs 
special  education  end  related  services; 

Participants  Include- 

A  representative  of  the  public  agency. 

 The  chi'.d's  t^ac^er. 

Tfc.e  child's  p-'rent(s). 

  The  child  (where  Appropriate! 


Bveiuation  perfannel  (qualif'ed  to  orcvid- 
or  supervise  si  tcial  education. 

Others  at  the  discretion  of  ~ie  perent(s) 
'  or  agency . 


Tie  ISP  contents  describes 

The  child's  present  performance  l*vel. 

 Goals  end  objective*. 

The  spsclel  •ducetion  end  releted 
services  to  be  provided  to  the  child. 

The  extent  to  which  tlie  child  vill  participate 
in  regular  education  progress. 

Petes  of  initietion  and  duration  of 
services* 

Objective  eveluet. Jn  criteria  and  procedures. 
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The  follows-  nj.fi  obse:  va c .  ms  at-JLit  tne  correct,  ona.  -aucit.on  «-/  :^r--n 
most  pro^nns  *ay  acr.sr  SEAs  se^iri  to  develop  an  effective  men  tiring  s«.r,*te 
Cot  each'  of  thes?  conpi-ance  sub.ss-e  are"$ 

1,  The  p«riod  of  enrollment  c£  handi-apped  offenders  -n 
the  correctional  e^ucat-on  programs  of  prstnal 
detention  centers  and  jail,   -s  usually  both  short-tern 
u.s.,   less  t/an  90  days)     nd  indet.n.te; 

2,  The  period  of  -nroll-ent  cf  hand, capped  offender  in 
the  correctional  education  prsctaos  cf  Juvenile 
correctional  institutions  *s  usually  less  than  one 
school  yeai  and  rar.l/  ir  excess  of  two  school  years; 

3,  Parent  im*o!vei«-t  -n  fll  coxrect^onal  education 
programs  is  -'vtrc-.e!/  limited,  ard  states  vary 
significantly  as  to  w.net^er  parents  recam  cny  rights 
i.n  conne.t.cr  fit!.  edjc«>   cr  vh~ia  the-r  children 
are  incarcerated; 

4,  Diagnostic  evaluation  activities  are  o*ten  conducted 
at  central  diagnost,c  int<:/<e  centers  *fc-ch  are 
geographically  remote  fror  the  correctional 
educat*on  programs; 

5,  Access  to  t>e  local  educac.cn  records  of  students 
-r.  correct Leal  educate cn  orograiw  is  rare  aid 
participation  of  the  stjacnVs  pr.or  teacners  u 
extremely  unlixeiy; 

6,  In  many  adult  correctional  institutions  and  sorce 
juvenile  inst.*-utions,  work  assignments  often  take 
precedence  over  education  and  the  tine  available 
for  participation  nay  be  charpiy  curtailed* 

7,  The  vast  aajority  of  handicapped  students 
enrolled  in  correctional  education  prograns  v-il 

ever  returr  to  local  elementary  anU  secondary 
school  prcrraos* 
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8*    S-rurtt/  s^i  s?ac»  cons  derations  w.ihn  all  types 
of  correct-onai  facilities  often  swr.cusly  constrain 
ths  student  instructional  capacity  of  the  correct-tonal 
sducaticn  program;  and 

9.    In  many  correctional  education  programs*  student* 
are  assigned  to  one  of  eeveral  as If- contained* 
mutually  exclusive  instructional  progrema  (e.g.* 
remedial,  bilingual,  vocetional,  epecial  educeticm) 
vita  little  opportunity  for  multiple  participation; 
in  other  programs  (particularly  In  adult  correctional 
institutions)  all  e talents  (Including  hendlcepped 
students)  ere  assigned  ta  a  notch  in  a  eingle,  adult 
basic  education  curriculum. 


The  flret  tvo  observations,  have  eignif leant  implications  for  the  collection 
of  monitoring  information  related  to  the  PEP  process-    feather  then  e Imply 
collecting  cr  reviewing  information  about  the  number  of  handicapped  students 
enrolled  at  a  given  dete,  information  aleo  should  be  collected  with  respect  to  t^e 
number  of  nandlcapped  etudeuta  smrved  during  a  12  month  period.    In  addition, 
because  of  the  leeue  concerning  frequent  interrupt-on*  In  the  provision  of 
eervicee,  information  about  the  evmrmge  number  of  deys  handicapped  students  vere 
"out  of  school"  should  also  be  collected.    These  two  observations  also  have  os^ar 
implications  for  the  feasibility  and  desirability  'particularly  in  pretrial 
detention  centere  and  jaile)  of  rmquixlng  -that  the  TO  bm  in  effect  prior  to  the 
provision  of  services  and  *>*rmiTtlng  up  to  30  days  for  tbm  It?  meeting  where  that 
time  frame  mry  actually  emerged  tbm  average  length  of  enrollment  of  handicapped 
etudents.    In  addition,  the  feaeibillty  of  including  the  data  of  duration  of 
services  nay  bo  ioposslbls  in  detention  centers  and  at  least  difficult  in  juvenile 
correctional  institutions. 

Observation  three  bears  directly  on  the  fees-til i/ty  end  legality  of 
focusing  monitoring  attention  to  parent  participation  in  the  IEP  =or.*er*nce. 
Similarly,  observation  (4)  make*  it  difficult  for  evaluation  personnel  to 
participate  in  the  IET  confsrencm.    Obmervmtlon  five  also  bears  directly  on  the 
feaeibillty  of  tbm  participations  of  may  of  the  child**  prior  teechere  .a  the 
ICP  conference. 

CcmpI lance  sub-issues  reletmd  to  the  content  of  IEh  peculiar  to  correctional 
education  programs  are  raised  by  obssrvstions  6-9.    Obasmrration  (6)  is  linked 
directly  to  screening  issue  (6)  "Limitations  on  the  time  available  for 
Inetruction.*  and  obeer vatic*  (7)  certainly  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
appropriateness  of  IEP  goals  end  objmctivms.    Obasremtior.r  (6)  and  (9)  suggest 
strongly  thet  monitoring  questions  releted  to  the  IKF  precede  explore  the 
constraints  on  the  special  education  services  which  may  be  actually  available  for 
handicapped  students  because  of  rigid  progrea  organization  (often  tied  to  federal 
funding  sources)  or  specs  llmitationa.    The  earlier  discussion  in  this  section  of 
the  4v4.i*bil*tv  of  related  ssrvicss  is  also  relevant  to  that  suo.ssue. 
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COMPLIANCE  :SCU£    L.     P»OCE^LPAl   SAFZJ  .mV*J  3 

There  ere  two  principal  issues  ard  r.unerous  concl .ante  lub.-^sj^  a— -r  t-.e 
Ptocedural  Safeguards  compliance  chat  are  relevant  to  th>e  ocecat.cn 

correctional  institutions: 

1.  All  relevant  state  agencies  have  ,*nplenented 
procedures  consistent  with  SEA  guidelines. 

2.  Procedures  are  in  place  which  assure: 


a*    Opportunity  to  exanine  records. 

b.    Right  to  an  independent  evaluation. 

c.    Right  to  an  impartial  due  process  hearing. 

d.  ____ _  An  impartial  hearing  officer* 

e.   _  Hearing  rights. 

f»    Ri<_ht  to  a  hearing  decision  appeal. 

g.    Right  to  an  administrative  appeal* 

impartial  review. 

h»    Right  to  pursue  civil  action. 

i.    ______  Adherence  to  tioeline/convenient  raarmgs 

and  review. 

3*      -  The  availability  of  surrogate  parents,   :*  -iceded. 

*•    The  Knowledge  and  right  to  f^ie  a  foraai  complaint. 


Many  correctional  education  program*  have  not  developed  separate  procedural 
safegverd  procedures  (sub is sue  2)  but  inste  A  have  used  existing  institution  wide 
offender  grievance  procedure*.    This  "grafting"  has  occ-rr*id  widely  in  both 
juvenile  and  adult  correction  Institutions,  and  such  institutional  due  process 
procedures  are  often  traceable  to  prior  offender  righ\s  litigation  within  the 
state.    As  a  result  of  the  somewhat  confusing  overlap  of  due  process  procedures 
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releted  to  offender  onevano*  (sjo".sji«s  2*  K)  7tcn1.tor.no  que^t.ons  . '1 
these  areas  thculd  b«  p.-*par«d  only  after  careicl  renew  cy  SEA  lawyers  of  st-t»  ar; 
federal  due  process  procedures  race  applicable  to  the  institutions  by  st»t~te,  rejul.it. 
or  court  dec if ion. 

In  light  of  the  discussion  of  compliance  issues  related  to  evaluation 
elsewhere  in  this  section  and  the  security  considerations  related  tc  the  concuct  of  an 
outside  evaluation,  Information  should  be  collected  about  the  procedures  used  by  tn- 
corr actional  educetion  program  to  provide  an  independent  evelue^jon  if  requested  by  a 
handicapped  or  non  handicapped  student. 

The  question  of  the  designated  surrogate  parents  within  the  correctional 
setting  raises  aejor  questions  of  federel  and  state  law.    Caution  is  reccinnended 
In  preparing  specific  Monitoring  questions  and  in  interpreting  and  apply i*  g  ?.L. 
94-142  requirements.    An  'Analysis  of  the  Legal  Issues  Involved  in  Implementing 
the  Surrogate  Parent  Requirement  of  P.L.  94-142,*  prepare  for  tne  Bureau  far  the 
tducetion  of  the  Handicapped  by  the  Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs, 
Inc.  in  1979,   reported  that  the  states  vary  widely  on  the  role  of  the  natural 
parents  in  exercising  rights  on  behalf  of  adjudicated  youth.    These  compliance 
sub* issues  are  linked  directly  to  another  recomrended  for  screening  issue 

•The  existence  of  surrogete  parent  procedures 
utilizing  persons  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
correctional  agency." 

COMPLIANCE  ISSUE     E.  CONFIDENTIALITY 

There  are  three  unusual  compliance  sub-issuee  related  to  confidential  it/  requirenen 
that  appear  to  arise  regularly  in  the  context  of  correctional  education  programs: 

First,  the  question  of  the  euthonty  of  parents  and  surrogate  parents  urder  state  a 
fedrel  law  to  inspect  and  review  records  should  be  res^.ved  before  nonitot.no  questions 
be  developed  and  information  collected  concerning  access  to  and  the  amendment  of 
educational  records. 

Second,  in  certeio  adult  correctionel  institutions  •trustee*  offeniers  ire  trov.de'4 
accees  to  educational  records  containing  pereonelly  identifiable  information.  Before 
monitoring  que a ti one  are  developed,  stete  law  questions  nust  he  resolved  concern. nc  *he 
a  'trustee*  offender  working  in  the  facility  is  an  *c  ficial*  ^ 1  the  correctional  acerc 
entitled  to  access  to  personally  identifiable  information  ard/or  whether  the  correct.cn 
agency  can  consent  vas  the  *parent*)  to  such  eccess. 

Third,  state  law  should  be  reviewed  on  the  quest.cn  of  superven.n^  offenoer  due 
process  rights  before  monitoring  questions  are  develooed  on  the  conformance  of  the 
correctional  education  program  with  mandated  hearing  procedures. 
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13S*L    F .   PROTECTION  IN  t/ALw ATION  FSDCEDUPES 

There  are  two  general  cateqor.es  cf  compliance  sub-issues  under  tie  FrctectiCn  ^ 
Evaluation  Procedures  usues; 

1.  The  content  cf  the  individusl  e/aluation  conducted 
and  the  conpcsition  of  the  evaluation  teaas.  and 

2.  Tha  procedure  used  to  determine  educational 
placeaent  end  the  composition  of  the  parsons 
making  the  placement  decisions. 

Each  of  these  oa;or  subissce  clusters  wj.il  be  discussed  separately  in  teras 
of  the  unusual  compliance  issues  raised  by  the  correctional  environment. 

Sub-isaue  1.  Content  of  Individual  Evaluations  end  Composition  of  Evaluation  »eama. 
The  use  by  a  Juvenile  cr  adult  correctional  institution  of  a  centralized  cr  decentralized 
intake/evaluation  process  ccmmon  to  all  offenders  (including  those  not  suspected  of  being 
handicapped)  as  the  sole  or  pr.aary  procedure  for  individualized  evaluation  raiies  re<or 
compliance  quest*ons  about  both  the  thoroughness  end  ind-v^dua! ized  nature  o:  the 
evsluation.     In  add it. ion,  the  claasrooa  observation  required  fcefo-e  th*  evaluation  of  " 
child  suspected  of  being  learning  d*aabled  would  be  impossible  at  tha  mt-ke  point. 
Information  ahould  be  collected  to  determine  tha  numerous  required  components  of  the  intak* 
evaluation  and  whether  thoae  coeiponents  can  be  and  era  auppleaented  tc  provide  more 
detailed  information  on  offenders  suspected  of  being  handicapped .    This  crrpliance 
sub-iasue  is  directly  linked  to  a  acreening  issue  identified  m  Pzrt  It:. 

"Tho  components  of  any  individualized  evaluation 
conducted  by  central  diagnostic  or  evaluation  ce iters." 

Similarly,  becauae  of  the  existence  of  a  generalized  in take /evaluation 
croceaa,  monitoring  quae tions  should  be  developed  to  ensure  tnat  the  evaluation 
ia  conducted  by  a  properly  qualified  multi -disciplinary  team.    Kith  raspect  lo 
the  evaluation  of  children  thought  to  have  specific  learn*ng  dis*bi litres, 
information  should  also  Be  collected  with  respect  to  the  existence  and  content 
of  written  evaluation  reports  and  the  use  of  proper  evaluation. 

In  addition,  information  should  be  requeated  during  the  aon-tonng  process 
is  to  the  procedure!,  for  scheduling  an  individual  evaluation  of  an  offender 
jfter  the  intake  process  has  been  completed.    With  few  exceptions,  monitor-n^ 
questions  related  to  triannu,?l  revaluations  should  be  confines,  to  correctional 
-rducat-on  prcgrans  operated  .i  adult  correctional  fac.l*t.es. 
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Sub-.ssue  2.  Placement  P*Ot-»dj_re^  and  t"t»  _lrm /  js  .  *  ton  of  P la n *  T*  jn^  .  in 
general,  the  de ve  1  opnen t  of  r.crVt  o  r  . n  ,  ^jest.ons  relates  to  the  clace^eTVpTocess 
•re  affected  by  the  same  bas.c  factors  ac,  t  the  ccrrect«cnal  ed.cat.on  env.ron-e- 
desenbed  above  tn  the  context  o!  indi vidual *:ed  e^ucat.on  programs.    Aga.n,  tne3« 
factors  as  well  as  the  generalized  mtaxe  evaluation  procedure  and  the 
Inaccessibility  of  pr^or  school  reco  ds  constrain  the  variety  of  sources  fron  wh.c 
information  can  be  drawn,  the  composition  of  the  group  of  persons  itek.ng  tne 
placement  decision,  end  t^e  icility  11  pretrial  detention  facilities  and  juvenile 
correctionel  institutions  tc  base  initial  placement  dsc.a.ons  on  the  IE?. 


COMPLIANCE  ISSJE  G.     LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  ENVIRON*  cNT 

There  are  several  significant  implications  of  the  correctional  education 
setting  in  both  juvenile  and  adult  correctional  institutions  for  the  oon-tor*ng  of 
the  continuum  of  alternative  placements  requirement  within  the  generel  obligation 
to  provide  education  *n  the  least  reetrictive  environment. 
1.    A  continuum  of  alternative  placements  are  available  which  include: 

(a)    Recula"  classes. 

(b)    Special  classes. 

<c)    Special  schools. 

(d)   Heme  instruction. 

(e)    Hospitals  and  Institutions. 

(f)   Supplementary  services  provided  in  conjunction 

with  regular  classroom  instruction. 

First,  instructic.   in  special  schools  ,i  generally  not  feasible  as  an 
alternative  placement       correctional  settings. 

Second,  the  concept  of  "hone  instruction"  could  be  extended  to  apply  to 
instruction  provided  to  handicapped  students  pieced  in  isolation  or  administrative 
segregation  units. 

Third,  given  the  limited  availability  of  space/  staff,  and  program  opt.or.s  in 
many  correctional  educcticr  programs,  supplementary  sei vices  provided  in  conjuct-o 
with  regular  classroom  instruction  may  be  nonexistent  or  severely  limited. 

Fourth,  the  creation  of  secure  areae  within  the  facility  (with  self-contained 
education  settings)  may  have  a  substantial  Impact  (both  positively  and  negative.:') 
on  the  degree  to  which  handicapped  students  are  placed  in  settings 
with  non  handicapped  peers.    These  monitoring  questions  are  all  linked  direct lv 
to  a  screening  issue  identified  above- 

"Isolation  of  handicapped  students  in  self-contained 
education  programs." 

Each  of  these  implication*?  should  form  the  basis  for  specific  eonirormg 
questions  aimed  at  el.citmcj  t^o  actual  con'inuua  which  exists  within  each 
correctional  education  progra-. 

COMPLIANCE  I5S'JE     H  .     C  >P<>  ^HENS I  .*E  SYSTEM  OF  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


-^or-nation  should  be  zo  \  . ted  to  »ns-r-  that  ea^h  "on.torcd  correctional 

Jev-  -pnent  and  *he 
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Mr.  McKinney.  I  forgot  I'm  the  subchairman  here. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Rowe,  the — or  Commissioner,  I  guess  I  should  say.  In  your 
statement,  you  stated  that  an  education  program  was  initiated  at 
the  receiving  home  in  July  1984.  But  isn't  it  true  that  this  educa- 
tion was  provided  by  a  private  contractor,  and  it  did  not  include 
special  education,  and,  in  fact,  it  ceased  in  November  1984? 

Ms.  Rowe.  I'm  sorry.  It  ceased  in  1984? 

Mr.  McKinney.  That's  what  I  just— it  was  initiated  at  the  receiv- 
ing home,  according  to  your  testimony,  on  July  1984.  It  was  provid- 
ed by  a  private  contractor.  But  it  ceased  in  November  1984,  didn't 
it? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Yes.  Well,  the  contract  that  we  had  with  that  particu- 
lar contractor  expired  in  1984. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Could  you  state,  for  the  record,  who  the  contrac- 
tor was? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Educational  Support  Services. 
Mr.  McKinney.  Educational  Support  Services. 
Ms.  Rowe.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Were  there  any  educational  services  provided  be- 
tween November  1984  and  the  initiation  of  the  new  Receiving 
Home  Program  in  April  1985? 

Ms.  Rowe.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  receiving  home  was 
not  opened  as  a  residential  facility  at  that  time.  We,  quite— several 
years  ago,  were  under  court  order  to  only  use  the  receiving  home 
for  24-hour  holding  facility.  But  during  the  time  of  this  court  order, 
we  still  had  a  number  of  youngsters  who  were  court-ordered  placed 
there  by  the  judges.  Not— the  number  of  those  youngsters  contin- 
ued to  come.  And  we  were  not  able  to  negotiate  another  placement. 
We  felt  it  was  important  to  have  some  educational  program  for 
those  youngsters,  since  they  were  going  to  be  there,  in  one  sense,  in 
violation  of  another  court  order.  But  that  was  the  decision  that  the 
judges  had  made. 

We  got  a  contract.  During  that  time,  we  were  also  moving,  our- 
selves, to  open  the  receiving  home  as  a  regular  residential.  And  we 
were  in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  Public  Defender  Services  to 
develop  the  program. 

When  the  contract  expired,  we  had  anticipated  being  able  to 
open  the  receiving  home  that  following  January.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  through  the  negotiation  process  until  a  bit 
later.  And  it  was  later  that  we  then  recreated  or  expanded  the  edu- 
cational services  once  the  program  opened. 

Mr.  McKinney.  On  page  5  of  your  statement  you  state  that  the 
DCPS  IEP's  are  obtained  and  placed  in  a  juvenile's  YSA  file. 

How  are  these  IEP  required  services  incorporated  into  the  juve- 
nile's individual  instruction  plan  subsequently  provided? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Well,  what  we  try  to  do,  once  we  acquire  the  IEP's 
from  the  D.C.  public  schools,  is  use  our  own  team,  which  sits  down 
and  looks  at  what  is  required  in  the  educational  requirements,  as 
well  as  what  we  have  determined  in  social  adjustment,  vocational, 
recreation,  all  of  the  other  requirements,  and  incorporate,  mesh 
the  two,  so  that  we  can  have  a  total  picture  of  what  that  child 
needs. 
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Mr.  McKinney.  Are  you  aware  that  in  June  1985  an  independent 
evaluation  contracted  for  and  paid  for  by  YSA  found  problems  with 
the  internal  and  contractual  educational  programs  at  the  receiving 
home? 

Ms.  Rowe.  I'm  not  aware  of  which  contract  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  your  statement,  you  described  several  voca- 
tional training  programs.  You  state  that  the  OIC  Building  Trades 
Program  includes  a  certificate  and  job  placement. 

Ms.  Rowe.  Correct.  t 

Mr.  McKinney.  Do  students  in  barbering  class  get  a  barber  s  li- 
cense and  job  placement? 

Ms.  Rowe.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  next  step  that  we  are  moving  to  in 
the  barbering  program.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  sir,  is  rec- 
ognizing that  we  had  a  number  of  deficiencies  within  our  institu- 
tional program.  It's  to  tackle  some  of  the  pieces  on  sort  of  a  timely 
basis,  rather  than  trying  to  shotgun  even  thing.  Putting  the  OIC 
program  in,  getting  the  print  shop  in  place,  moving  on  to  the  bar- 
bering program  and  the  culinary  p.i  ls  program  is  just  the—strategi- 
cally the  way  we  had  planned  to  <lo  it 

Mr.  McKinney.  And  you're  moving  also  into  an  office  skills  pro- 
gram? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  How  many  hours  would  a  student  get  in  an 
office  skills  program? 
Ms.  Rowe.  I'm  told  it's  3  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Three  hours  a  day  in  a  formal  sort  of  a  class- 
room setting? 
Ms.  Rowe.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Are  there  tests  at  the  completion  of  these  vari- 
ous different  programs  to,  in  fact,  determine  whether  there's  been 
a  successful  completion  or  not? 

Ms.  Rowe.  There  are  tests.  Well,  let's  use  the  office  machines 
program,  for  example.  There  are  tests  going  in  to  that  program  to 
determine  the  student's  level  of  proficiency.  There  are  tests,  peri- 
odically, during  the  period  of  time  in  which  a  young  person  is  in. 
And  there's  a  test  sort  of  at  the  end. 

One  of  the  problems  that  you  have  in  programming  in  any  of 
these  institutional  placements  is,  quite  often,  we  have  a  youngster, 
and  then  we  get  something  that  tells  us  that  youngster  is  moving 
some  place  else,  either  is  ready  for  prerelease  or  whatever,  so  that 
there  isn't  a  specific  time  period  in  which  we  do  it.  We  just  trv  to 
do  it  periodically  while  the  youngster  is  in  the  program. 

Mr.  McKinney.  You  mentioned,  on  the  last  page  of  your  printed 
testimony,  which  did  not,  for  the  record,  include  the  two  case  stud- 
ies, that  the  city  has  agreed  to  use  some  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Senator  Specter  to  improve  adult  correctional  education  pro- 
grams at  Lorton  to  Oak  Hili. 

In  checking  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  found 
that  no  formal  request  has  been  made  for  this  yet.  And  in  fact,  it 
would  take  action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  transfer 
those  funds.  . 

T  u^ve  been  ied  to  believe  that  ther',  s  no  objection  to  this,  but 
that  there  would  be  serious  questions  as  to  the  actual  detriment  to 
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the  Senator's  $20  million,  which  he  designed  for  adult  education  at 
Lorton. 

Ms.  Rowe.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  city's  process  is.  I  am 
aware  of  discussions  or  I  have  participated  in  discussions  with  the 
city  administrator  and  others  who  have  made  the  commitment  to 
use  some  of  those  funds. 

Mr  McKinney.  Well,  I'm  not-you  know,  I'm  not  even  saying 
it  s  a  bad  idea.  And  it  s  probably  a  pretty  good  idea.  But  I  am  stat- 
ing that  it  would  haye  to  be  done  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or,  m  fact,  it  couldn  t  happen  because  the  Senator's  move  was  very 
specifically  aimed  at  Lorton. 

Ms  Quann,  why  hasn't  your  agency  regularly  notified  the  public 
schools  when  you  have  released  a  juvenile  who  would  be  returnine 
to  the  public  school  system?  B 
Ms.  Quann.  Juveniles,  particularly  those  leaving  from  Oak  Hill 
m  some  cases,  do  not  return  to  the  D.C.  public  school  system.  They 
are  oyer  16  years  of  age  and  are  not  required  to  return. 

Weve  been  trying  to  develop  a  release  plan  system  for  each 
youngster  when  leaving,  so  that  there  are— they're  going  into 
some  kind  of  vocational  training  program  upon  release,  go  back  in 
to  some  specific  training  program  in  the  city.  We  are  working  very 
hard  trying  to  design  programs  for  really  older  adolescents.  And  I 
5r?V™  ""Portant  to  stress  to  you  that  the  majority  are  men  at 
Oak  Hill.  They  re  16  or  17  years  old,  and  may  be  making  a  number 
of  conscious  decisions  about  what  they  want  to  do  upon  release 

We  are  transferring  and  trying  to  get  information  into  D.C. 
public  schools  through  our  news  release  program.  And  one  of  the 
things  m  the  testimony,  I'm  sure,  that  you  have  talked  about  the 
development  of  our  prerelease  unit  at  Oak  Hill. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  in  transitioning  people  from  an  insti- 
tutional placement,  particularly  one  some  distance  from  the  Dis- 
trict, back  into  the  city,  back  into  any  kind  of  program,  whether 
it  s  the  D  C.  public  schools  or  another  kind  of  vocational  program. 

Mr.  McKinney.  The  public  schools  of  District  of  Columbia  have  a 
truancy  problem.  I  think  we're  all  aware  of  that.  And  I  would 
assume  that  truancy  at  your  facilities  would  be  called  abscondance 
Ms.  Quann.  Correct. 

Mr.  McKinney.  What  is  the  rate  of  abscondance  at  this  time  at 
the  receiving  home,  Cedar  Knoll,  and  Oak  Hill,  respectively? 
Ms.  Quann.  I  will  have  to  provide  you  with  those  figures  later 
Mr.  McKinney.  Would  you  provide  those  for  the  record' 
Ms.  Quann.  Yes,  I  will. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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WLTTH  SFRVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


ARSOONneCB  LIST 
1960-1965 


SflQtaaber  11,  1985 


YEAR 


OAK  HILL  YOUTH  CENTER 


CEDAR  KNOLL  SCHOOL 


RECEIVING  HOW  FOR  CHILDREN 


TOTAL 


1960 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
TOTAL 


46 

97 
97 
56 
56 
55 
504 


156 
145 
210 
144 
149 
24 
828 


10 
6 
11 
3 
11 
14 
55 


212 
24? 

318 
203 
216 
96 
1293 
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Mr.  McKinney.  I  understand  that  there  are  teachers  who  are 
employed  who  are  not  certified  to  teach.  How  do  you  plan  to  cor- 
rect that? 

Ms.  Quann.  Well,  right  now,  they  are  brought  in  under  our  per- 
sonnel services,  our  personnel  roster.  We  have  been  working  to 
bring  them  into  compliance  with  certification.  One  is  the  program 
that  you  mentioned  at  Bowie  State,  where  they  can  receive  their 
master's  in  special  education  from  Bowie  and  graduated  this  year. 

Then  they  are  able  to  get  certification  from  Maryland  and  then 
certification  in  the  D.C.  public  schools. 

We  will  continue.  And  in  rewriting  and  redrafting  position  va- 
cancy requests,  we  are  now  trving  to  write  those  so  that  they  re- 
quire that  any  new  teachers  brought  on  will  be  certified  by  the 
D.C.  public  schools. 

Ms.  Rowe,  But  let  me  add,  Congressman,  that  in  one  of  the— in 
looking  at  the  OPM  personnel  action  that  hired  the  teachers  that 
we  have  on  board,  the  OPM  personnel  action  specifies  that  the 
teacher  is  a  teacher — special  education. 

So,  the  system  that  the  District— that  we  are  under,  as  sort  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government,  does  certify  the  teacher  or  the 
individual  as  being  qualified  for  special  education. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  we'll  get  into  the  problem  of  Bowie  State. 

Counsel  reminded  me,  by  the  way,  and  I  think  it's  an  important 
point  to  keep  in  mind,  that  Public  Law  94-142  does  not  cease  at  16 
nor  even  at  18,  that,  in  fact,  it  goes  to  21.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  continuing  requirement  for  special  education  for  those 
handicapped  until  they  are,  in  fact,  at  the  age  of  21. 

Ms.  Rowe.  We  understand  that.  And  we  certainly  agree  with 
that.  And  I  guess,  again,  it— the  philosophy  of  what  we  need  to  do 
for  these  young  people  versus,  perhaps,  in  this  particular  case, 
what  the  law  has  set  out  in  terms  of  an  age  range,  in  working  with 
young  people,  I  do  not  believe  that  having  had  some  involvement 
in  working  with  Public  Law  94-142,  as  well  as  Mills  preceding 
that,  as  well  as  studies  throughout  the  country  on  special  educa- 
tion, in  my  own  personal  experience,  one  of  the  things  that  really 
was  never  addressed  in  a  very  significant  way  was  what  we  do 
about  young  people  who  are  in  correctional  settings,  who  exceed 
compulsory  school  attendance,  in  a  particular  State,  and  who  have 
handicapping  conditions,  and  what  is  appropriate  in  terms  of  a 
training  and  a  placement  for  those  young  people. 

The  law  really  looked  at  what  I  consider  to  be  the  normal  pro- 
gression of  a  young  person  who  is  in  a  school  setting  to  ensure  that 
they  can  be— they  can  develop  to  the  full  of  their  potential,  and 
that  the  State  and  the  schools  had  a  responsibility  to  offer  that. 

And,  so,  I  think  there's  somewhat  of  a  rethinking  and  a  conflict, 
quite  frankly,  that  we  are  going  through  in  trying  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  but  trying  to  ensure  that  when  the  young 
people  come  out  that  they  have  jobs  and  they  are  ready  to  function 
in  the  society. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Fairly  out.  It's  tough  to  keep  them  down  on  the 
farm  after  they  are  16  without  the  proper  educational  tools. 

Ms.  Quann,  I'm  really  interested  in  why  YSA  contracted  with 
Bowie  State,  who  has  no  accreditation.  And  I  think  I  iust  don't 
simply  understand  it.  And  we  learned  earlier  how  much  it  costs. 
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But  there  certainly  must  be  institutions  with  accreditation  that 
could  have  handled  this. 

Ms.  Quann.  I  would  be  happy  to  submit,  for  the  record,  the  ma- 
terials that  I  have  from  Bowie  State  and  the  graduate  school,  and 
materials  stating  that  they  are  certified,  accredited,  and  talking 
about  the  process. 

In  addition,  a  letter  from  the  State  board  for  higher  education 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  reads: 

Dear  Mrs.  Quann:  Regarding  your  recent  inquiry,  the  Maryland  State  Board  for 
Higher  Education  recognizes/approves  for  Bowie  State  College  the  offering  of  a 
graduate  degree  program  Master  s  of  Education  in  Special  Education. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Education  notified  Bowie  that  they  were  not  to  pass  out 
f  *  ie  materials  and  they  were  to  eradicate  any,  any  example  or,  in 
fact,  statement  that  they  were  accredited  for  this? 

Ms.  Rowe.  No,  we're  not.  And  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  look 
into  in  this  issue  if,  in  fact,  that  was  the  case.  And  it  was  during 
the  contractual  period.  And  Bowie  State  diH  r  ~<*Aify  us  that  they 
could  not  live  up  to  requirements  of  the  contif  hich  was  to  pro- 
vide training  for  teachers  in  special  education. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  take  the  appropriate  action. 

We  went  into  a  contract  with  good  faith.  We  have  teachers  who 
have  now — or  individuals  who  have  now  heen  trained  and  who  as- 
sumed that  they  can  present  the  papers  which  they  new  have  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  get  reciprocity  for  the  District. 

If  something  happened  during  the  lifetime  of  that  contract  or 
prior  to  that  contract,  and  we  were  not  notified  by  Bowie,  we  will 
take  the  appropriate  action.  And  I  am  sure  Mr.  Rivers  will  expect 
us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  hope  so,  to  retrieve  the  taxpayers'  money. 
And  I'd  yield  to  cov;  sel  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  HOB30N.  Just  one  question. 

Besides  the  State  board  of  education,  there  is  also — there  are  also 
independent  accrediting  bodies. 

Could  you  submit,  for  the  record,  please,  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gram at  Bowie  State,  both  on  campus  and  the  extension  program 
were  certified  by  an  independent  accrediting  body9 

Ms.  Quann.  The  materials  that  I  have  say  that  they  are  accredit- 
ed by  the  Middle  States,  a  particular  association,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

But,  a^ain,  we  want  to  stress  to  you  that  if  there  are  some  issues 
here  about  whether  that  particular  program  presents  our  teachers 
with  what  they  needed,  we  will  pursue  that.  That  was  our  reason 
for  sending  them  there,  was  to  get  the  certification. 

Mr.  McKinney.  GAO  tells  me  that  half,  fully  half,  of  the  after- 
care workers  do  not  have  any  qualifications,  any  degrees  in  the 
,/crk  they  do  with  children. 

How  can  that  happen? 

Ms.  Quann.  There  is  no  person  that  can  be  on  the  staff  in  a  civil 
service  position  that  hasn't  come  through  some  hiring  process  from 
the  burec11  of  personnel  and  met  some  qualifications. 

Now,  in  tent,  all  of  the  workers  are  not  social  workers,  very 
much  like  Al  Schuman  said.  And  I  would  agree  that  it  doesn  t 
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always  take  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  to  work  with  the 
youngsters,  A  number  of  our  people  are  social  service  representa- 
tives. They  have  met  whatever  standards  were  required  at  the  time 
to  work  in  the  program. 

Mr,  McKinney.  Well,  let  tae  restate  my  question.  We're  talking 
about  half  of  them  not  having  any  degrees.  These  are,  in  other 
words,  high  school  graduates. 

Now,  certainly,  that  doesn't  qualify  somebody  to  direct  the  life  of 
a  child. 

Ms.  Rowe.  One,  we  will  look  at  the  qualifications  again.  But, 
second,  Congressman,  many  of  the  individuals  who  have  been 
working  in  the  Youth  Services  Administration  started  out— and  I 
have  to  admit— as  I  did,  as  what  was  called  the  youth  worker, 
many,  many  years  ago.  And  some  pursued  and  went  back  to  school 
and  got  degrees  and  went  on  to  other  jobs,  others  did  not,  and  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  working  with  young  people. 

I  would— and  I  always  get  myself  in  trouble  when  I  start  getting 
too  close  into  this  area.  But  I  would  venture  to  say  that  some  of 
these  individuals  are  ac  effective  and,  in  some  cases,  more  effective 
working  with  some  young  people  than  individuals  who  have  come 
out  of  school  with  master  s  degrees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  very  recently  had  Congressman  Dixon  give 
us  great  praise  for  a  social  service  representative  in  the  child  and 
family  services  division  who  was  not  a  MSW  social  worker,  but  who 
had  engaged  in  a  very  difficult  task  and  had  done  an  excellent  job. 

So,  we  will  look  at  the  qualifications.  We  will  look  at  the  length 
of  experience.  We  will  look  at  how  people  got  into  the  division. 

But  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  GAO  conclusion. 

Mr.  McKiknky.  Are  there  any— I  state  that  I,  too,  quite  frankly 
feel  that  I  could  do  a  better  job  teaching  how  the  Congress  works, 
after  16  years,  than  someone  who  has  had  blackboards  and  erasers 
101  and  102,  And,  yet,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  I  couldn't  teach 
how  Congress  works  in  a  public  institution  because  I  do  not  have 
teacher  certification.  And  I  agree  with  it. 

Practical  experience  is  important  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  re  really  saying  is,  here,  is  that  YSA  and  DHS  need  a  review 
process  that  can  recognise  practical  experience. 

I  believe  it's  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  They're  going  to  can  a  hun- 
dred and  something  odd  teachers  because  they  don't  have  black- 
boards and  erasers.  One,  who  they  interviewed  on  television,  has 
been  teaching  ballet  for  40  years  in  the  school  system.  And  why 
you  should  have  to  have  blackboards  and  erasers  to  teach  ballet  or 
dance  I  haven't  ihe  foggiest  notion.  I  really  don't  know  why  you 
need  it  to  teach  culinary  arts  either,  because  if  you  were  in  school 
that  long  you  probably  didn't  learn  how  to  be  a  very  good  cook. 

B what  I  think  we're  saying  is,  that  with  the  problems  we 
have,  systemic  to  the  situation,  we'd  like  some  proposal  sent  to  the 
committee  of  some  kind  of  a  semblance  of  a  review  process.  And  if 
you  decide— you  run  the  city,  you  run  that  department— if  you 
decide  that,  in  fact,  practical  experience  and  these  people  come  up 
to  snuff  is  fine,  then  that's  fine  also. 

However,  I  really  don't  want  to  see  someone  who  doebn't  have 
any  practical  experience,  with  a  high  ^hool  degree,  directing  a 
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child's  life.  And  I  think  that's  the  essence  of  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

GAO,  again,  obvioc  ly,  tells  me  that  Youth  Services  Administra- 
tion has  contracted  with  a  private  contractor  to  handle  the  special 
education  diagnosis,  programming,  and  monitoring  for  Youth  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

What  agency  is  the  contract  with? 

Ms.  Quann.  It's  with  ESS. 

Mr.  McKinney.  ESS. 

Ms.  Quann.  And  it's  at  Oak  Hill.  No  longer  doing  an  educational 
assessment  at  the  receiving  home,  though  they  started  a  program 

there  until  we  could  get  staff  

Mr.  McKinney.  Was  there  a  request  for  a  competitive  bidding 
for  this  contract? 

Ms.  Quann.  No;  for  the  receiving  home  there  was  not.  It  was  a 
small  contract,  covering  a  short  period  of  time,  as  I  said,  until  we 
were  able  to  get  staff  transferred  from  CK,  from  Cedar  Knoll. 
Oak  Hill,  it  was  an  expansion  of  the  contract. 
Those  contracts  will  have  to  be  RFP'd  when  we  get  into  a  posi- 
tion and  determine  what  kinds  of  services,  if  any,  we  want  to  con- 
tract at  the  institutions. 

We  have  vacancies.  We  have  a  number  of  vacanies  at  the  institu- 
tions we've  been  trying  to  fill.  These  contracts  have  been  stop-gap 
to  get  us  through  until  those  positions  can  be  filled. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  in  other  words,  you  are  saying  this  is  an 
expansion  of  a  contract,  moving  from  the  receiving  home  to  Oak 


Ms.  Quann.  Well,  there  was  r.n  ^/iginal  contract  with  ESS  for 
the  Community  Services  Program,  which  was  RFP'd,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  contracts. 

This  was  built  on  to  thp.t  contract  as  a  short-term  ser/ice  because 
of  an  emergency  situation,  frankly. 
Mr.  McKinney.  How  much  is  this  contract  for? 
Ms.  Quann.  I  think  it  was  around  $60,000.  I'll  have  to  get  those 
exact  figures. 

Mr.  Rivers.  Congressman,  I  think  that  the  original  contract 
called  for  a  total  amount  of  $60,000,  which  was  RFP'd.  And  the 
second,  amended  contract  was  for  $40,000.  So,  you're  talking  about 
$100,000  for  total  contract. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Did  YSA  or  DHS  check  the  qualifications  of  ESS, 
their  certification  to  make  a  diagnosis,  how  many  of  their  staff 
have  certification  before  they  were  hired? 

Ms.  Quann.  Again,  the  ESS  original  contract  was  based  on  an 
RFP  that  they  submitted.  In  that  RFP— response  to  the  RFP,  their 
staff  qualifications  were  listed  and  were  reviewed  by  an  independ- 
ent group  who  chose  them  to  provide  those  services. 

They  are  used  by  a  number  of  court  individuals  and  a  number  of 
other  people  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  their  evaluations  and  serv- 
ices provided. 

I  do  have  

Mr.  McKinney.  In  1985,  you  contracted  with  a  Mr.  Paul  De- 
Mauro  for  an  assessment  of  the  receiving  home.  We  understand 
that  his  assessment  was,  essentially,  an  evaluation  of  Youth  Serv- 
ices Administration  components  with  recommendations  he  had 
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made  a  year  earlier.  We  also  know  that  hi3  evaluation  took  plac° 
on  June  17,  18,  and  19,  that  it  was  concluded,  and  that  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  you.  We  know  that  it  contained  information  concerning  the 
educational  programs  at  the  receiving  home. 

What  is  the  private  contractor,  who  handles  the  education  pro- 
gram at  the  receiving  home— that's  ESS,  right? 

Ms.  Quann.  It  was,  at  that  time,  yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Is  that  the  same  contractor  you  used  in  June 
1985? 
Ms.  Quann.  Yes. 
Mr.  McKinney.  OK. 

How  much  did  that  evaluation  cost?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 
Ms.  Quann.  I'll  have  to  get  you  that. 
Mr.  McKinney.  OK.  We'll  get  that  for  the  record,  counsel. 
Ms.  Quann.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKink  ;y.  Now,  why  wasn't  that  report  turned  over  to 
GAO  when  they  specifically  requested  it? 

Ms.  Quann.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion  about  what  re- 
ports were  requested  and  not  requested,  what  they  were  involved 
with,  Public  Law  94-142,  or  not  involved. 

Paul  OeMauro  was  originally  a  part  of  an  agreement  we  were 
working  cut  of  the  public  defender's  office  on  the  reopening  of  the 
receiving  home  to  operate  as  a  monitor  for  the  receiving  home. 

Even  when  we  couldn't  go  forward  with  that  court  order  because 
the  point  had  been  determined  moot,  I  said,  I  think  it's  still  impor- 
tant to  have  a  quarterly  review  by  Paul  DeMauro  on  the  issues 
that  were  involved  in  that  original  litigation. 

That's  what  he's  been  doing  for  us.  And  he  covered  a  whole 
series  of  issues  that  have  to  do  with  management,  have  to  do  with 
physical  safety,  have  to  do  with  medical  services  and  mental  health 
services.  And  that  report  from  Paul  DeMauro  I  do  not  remember 
being  specifically  requested  of  me.  If  it  was,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  given  it  to  them  right  away  is  because  I 
needed  time  to  go  over  those  materials  with  my  staff,  a  couple  of 
whom  have  not  been  around. 

But  I'm  sure,  knowing  all  the  other  materials  we've  shared  with 
GAO,  we  would  have  said  that  as  soon  as  we  had  a  chance  to  go 
over  it  we  would  share  it  with  them. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  would  submit,  at  this  time,  counsel,  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Rivers  requesting  all  this  information,  dated  August  16,  1985. 

Mr.  Rivers,  I  found,  quite  frankly,  the  materials  you  attached  to 
your  statement  concerning  special  considerations  in  developing 
standards  for  providing  special  education  in  correctional  institu- 
tions very  helpful.  In  fact,  GAO  had  used  them  in  their  own  re- 
search relevant  to  their  studies. 

We've  heard  today  that  Youth  Services  has  no  standard  for  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  94-142  because  there  are,  except  at  the  re- 
ceiving home,  no  special  education  programs. 

Are  we  to  assume,  then,  that  you  intend  to  use  these  materials 
in  your  effort  to  begin  implementing  Public  Law  .14-142  at  ail  juve- 
nile detention  centers? 

[The  letter  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


WASHINGTON.  D  C.  ZOMt 


JMWOTOW  RMKMAL  OMC* 


August  16,  1985 


Nr.  David  E.  River* 

Director 

Deperment  of  Huun  Services 
Room  700 

801  North  Capitol  Street,  NE 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Nr.  Rivers: 

As  you  sre  aware  from  »y  prior  meeting  with  you,  we  are 
conducting  a  study  of  the  Implementation  of  P.L.  94-142,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  as  It  relates  to 
juvenile  delinquents  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    Thla  letter 
Is  to  request  that  you  provide  ua  with  cop lee  of  any  end  ell 
monitoring  reports  or  special  studies  on  Oak  Bill ,  Cedar  Knoll, 
or  the  Receiving  Rome  for  Children,  which  heve  been  prepared 
since  1980.    We  ere  requesting  eny  such  report •  prepared  by 
Internal  DBS  staff,  external  contrectora,  or  lntereat  groups. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  request,  pleese  do  not 
hesitate  to  telephone  me  at  275-8904. 


Sincerely, 


Anthony  M.  Selvemlnl 
Senior  Ivaluetor 
Washington  Regional 


Office 


cc:  Ms.  Patricia  Quann,  Administrator,  ysa 
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Mr.  Rivers.  Yes,  we  are,  Congressman.  Also,  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to,  obviously,  going  through  the  GAO  report  to  see  what 
other  helpful  information  we  can  glean  in  order  to  improve  our 
system. 

Mr.  McKinney.  How  soon  do  you  feel  that  you  will  be  able  to  set 
all  of  this  straight? 

Mr.  Rivers,  rd  hate  to  speculate  right  now.  I'd  like  to  have  some 
time  to  look  at  the  report  and  give  you  a  definitive  time  frame.  I 
don't  want  to  commit  today,  and  then  tomorrow  not  be  able  to  de- 
liver. 

Mr.  McKinney.  OK.  We'll  correspond  with  you,  and  we'll  make 
that  response  a  part  of  the  record. 

As  the  director  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services, 
you're  responsible  for  overseeing  the  operation  of  youth  services. 
And  we've  heard  today  that  youth  services  does  not  fully  cooperate 
with  an  investigation  that  was  initiated  by  Congress,  that  docu- 
ments and  other  materials  critical  to  their  investigation  by  their 
determination  and  these  hearings  were  not  turned  over  despite 
their  repeated  requests  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

I  guess  I'd  really  have  to  ask  why  these  materials  weren't  turned 
over.  They  were  paid  for  with  public  money,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  obviously  meant  to  be  accessible,  particularly  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Rivers.  Congressman,  with  all  due  respect,  I  don't  think  that 
the  GAO  statement  is  accurate.  Because  I  think  on  the  16th  of 
August  was  the  first  time  that  I  communicated  directly  with  Mr. 
Salvemini  concerning  some  requests  for  information.  And  some- 
times these  information  requests  can  take  a  little  time  to  prepare. 
But,  normally,  our  process  is  to  turn  over  information  once  we 
glean  out  what's  releaseable.  So,  I  don't  think  that's  correct  at  all. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  they,  GAO,  tell  me  that  they  made  a  first 
request  for  information  in  April  1985,  a  second  in  May  1985,  a 
third  in  July  1985,  a  fourth  in  late  July.  And  then,  finally,  the  let- 
ters were  written.  The  letter  that  I  put  in  the  record  was  written  to 
Mr.  Rivers,  with  a  copy  to  Ms.  Quann.  And,  then,  in  fact,  there  was 
another  oral  request  late  in  August.  So,  that  there  were  six  formal 
requests  and  many  interim  followup  


Mr.  Rivers.  I  have  received  only  one  letter  to  date.  August  16 
was  the  first  time  I  received  any  request  from  GAO  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  the  requests  were,  in  fact,  oral,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  were  some  written.  And  there's  a  record  kept  by  the 
GAO  of  all  communications  with  any  agency  that  is  under  investi- 
gation. 

Ms.  Rowe.  Congressman,  the  other— I  Just  want  to  add  that  if 
the  GAO  was  having  problems  with  receiving  documentation  and 
information,  they,  at  no  time,  ever  notified  my  office.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'd  like  to  say  on  record,  they,  at  no  time,  ever  came  to  see 
me  with  regard  to  this  overall  investigation. 

The  kinds  of  materials— and  on  a  couple  of  occasions  Ms.  Quann 
did  call  me  and  sav  that  she  had  a  request  that  wasn't  clear  what 
GAO  was  asking  for.  And  we  were  never  able  to  get  any  clarity. 

We  did  have  the  department's  office  of  inspections  and  compli- 
ance call  the  GAO  chief  of  this  operation  to  ask  them  to  give  us 
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some  clarity  and  to  give  us  some  request  in  writing.  And  that  may 
have  precipitated  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  I  guess  Fm  still  trying  to  go  at  this  in  a 
constructive  fashion.  I  find  myself  very  disturbed  that  a  congres- 
sional investigation  into  how  handicapped  children  are  being  edu- 
cated and  counseled  in  the  District  under  the  supervision  of  DHS, 
YSA,  as  well  as  courts,  and  everything  else,  that  we  haven't  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  information. 

So,  Fm  going  to  do  two  things.  I  want  to  have  delivered  to  me 
personally  all  documents  and  materials  and  information  requested 
by  GAO.  And  I  want  that  information  delivered  before  the  end  of 
this  week  to  237  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

Second,  Fm  going  to  ask  that  the  GAO  conduct  a  staff  qualifica- 
tions review  of  every  person  employed  by  Youth  Services,  either  as 
a  city  employee  or  those  services  that  are  contracted  for  by  DHS 
and  i  SA.  I  want  to  know  about  the  people  charged  with  educating 
and  counseling  and  supervising  these  kids. 

I  don't  see  how,  in  essence,  we  can  solve  this  problem  until  we 
find  that  out. 

Counsel? 

[All  documents,  information,  and  materials  asked  for  above  are 
being  held  in  committee  files.] 
Mr.  Hobson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKinney. 

The  chairman  has  a  number  of  questions  for  Ms.  Quann.  As  time 
goes,  we'll  submit  some  of  the  rest  to  you  that  you  can  respond  to 
in  writing. 

Ms.  Quann,  for  over  1 — and  I  believe  somebody  else  testified  that 
maybe  2  years— you  and  the  public  schools  have  been  processing 
joint  procedures  for  monitoring  private  facilities. 

Why  have  you  taken  so  long  to  finalize  these  procedures?  And 
when  do  you  anticipate  that  they  will  be  implemented? 

Ms.  Rowe.  That's  not  Ms.  ^uann  who  has  been  involved  in  that 
process. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Can  either  of  you  answer  that? 
Ms.  Rowe.  Mr.  Dykes. 

Mr.  Dykes.  The  procedures  referred  to  refer  to  the  placement  of 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  private  residential  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  procedures  were  developed  by  the  DHS  and 
D.C.  public  schools. 

The  other  thing,  it's  been  approved  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  public  schools.  And  we  are  in  final  review. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Given  that  the  court  is  still  committing  children  to 
Cedar  Knoll,  what  is  your  plan  for  providing  education,  special  and 
regular,  for  juveniles  currently  residing  at  Cedar  Knoll? 

Ms.  Quann.  We  are  planning— as  stated  earlier,  the  juveniles 
still  remaining  at  Cedar  Knoll  are  detained.  The  committed— any 
committed  child  that's  at  Cedar  Knoll,  at  this  point,  is  being  moved 
into  Oak  Hill  and  into  the  education  program  there. 

We  are  planning,  as  long  as  we  have  some  detained  youth 
there— we're  working  right  now  to  develop  a  system  of  providing 
education  in  the  cottages  at  Cedar  Knoll  until  that  population  can 
finally  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  Hobson.  How  many  children  are  at  Cedar  Knoll  now? 

Ms.  Quann.  Forty. 
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Mr.  Hobson.  When  do  you  expect  to  close  Cedar  Knoll? 

Ms.  Quann.  Well,  of  course,  as  you  know,  we  had  hoped  to  be  out 
of  there  by  the  1st  of  October.  And  we  are  still  hoping  that  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  that  down  as  soon  as  

Ms.  Rowe.  One  of  the— one  of  the  issues  that  we  face,  certainly 
during  the  summer,  is  the  movement  on  the  court  calendar  and  en- 
suring that  all  of  the  young  people  who  are  coming  in  are  detained 
in — and  an  adjudication  is  made  rapidly  so  that  a  young  person  can 
either  be  moved  into  a  committed  status,  and,  therefore,  into  Cedar 
Knoll  or  into  community  services  programs  or  into  aftercare  in  a 
group  home. 

And  we  will  be  meeting  with  the  courts.  We're  looking  at  the  sta- 
tistical data  now  to  determine  how  many  young  people  have  been 
in  a  detained  status  for  what  period  of  time,  meeting  with  the 
courts  to  see  if  we  can  get  some  of  these  cases  calendared. 

We  also  have  young  people  who  are  in  our  residential,  our  insti- 
tutional facilities,  who  are  awaiting  placements  in  residential.  So 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  things  happening  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  the  residential  facilities  are  able  to  accept  those 
young  people,  then  we  will  be  able  to,  as  well,  move  young  people 
around. 

Mr.  McKinney.  To  refer  back  to  my  comments,  earlier,  on  re- 
ports to  be  delivered.  We  now  know  that  you  do  have  a  request,  as 
of  August  16,  in  writing.  Along  with  that  information  to  be  deliv- 
ered, I  want  the— which  I  believe  we  had  asked  for— the  logs  of  the 
cottages,  residential  care  units  for  Cedar  Knoll,  Oak  Hill  and  the 
receiving  home  or  whatever  type  of  record  is  kept  of  the  daily  oc- 
currences, as  well  as  the  institutional  logs.  And  I  will  have  staff 
discuss  with  you  how  far  I  want  to  go  with  that  as  far  as  dates  are 
concerned. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Rivers,  that  committee  coun- 
sel, majority  counsel  and  minority  counsel,  will  be  calling  upon  you 
because,  somehow  or  other,  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill's  status  as 
far  as  Protection  of  the  youth  has  got  to  be  determined. 

The  1  terplay  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  U.S.  military,  the 
park  police,  the  D.C.  police,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  is  just  wholly  not 
acceptable.  And  there  has  got  to  be  some  specific  agency,  individ- 
ual, or  something— this  is  a  D.C.  facility— responsible  for  the  per- 
sonal safety,  health,  and  well-being  of  the  people  incarcerated  in 
those  institutions. 

We  will  leave  it  at  this  point  because  special  education  is  the 
question  at  issue  here.  But,  in  fact,  this  committee  has  received 
some  of  the  most  disturbing  testimony  I've  heard  in  a  long  time 
about  the  issue  of  public  health  and  safety. 

And  although  the  general  population  may  not  get  too  concerned 
about  the  public  health  and  safety  of  those  who  have  been  incarcer- 
ated, this  particular  Congressman  happens  to  feel  they're  equally 
as  human  as  we  are,  though,  in  fact,  in  some  sort  of  trouble,  either 
because  of  environmental,  educational,  handicapped,  or  what  have 
you,  particularly  kids. 

And  the  logs  we  would  ask  for  would  come  from  both  Oak  Hill  as 
well  as  Cedar  Knoll. 

I  would  hope— and  I  know  I  speak  for  Walter,  too— that  from 
these  hearings  we  could  get  something  accomplished. 
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Since  coauthoring  the  home  rule  bill,  I  have  never  interfered  in 
the  internal  process  of  this  city.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committ—  and  I  have  spent  a  6-year  period  writing  all  kind  of 
rules  to  k^ep  us  out  of  it. 

I've  become  involved  in  this  issue  only  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  has  gone  on,  and  on,  and  on,  well  before  many  of  you  even  hit 
the  scenario.  We  have  a  serious  systemic  problem  in  the  system.  It 
is  going  to  be  solved.  It  is  destroying  the  lives  of  many,  many  chil- 
dren. 

We  seem  to  have  a  $34  million  machine  designed  to  produce  con- 
victs for  Lorton.  I'm  not  going  to  tolerate  that.  Congressman 
Faun'roy  is  not  going  to  tolerate  it. 

W«  feel  very  strongly  that  with  cooperation— and  that  is  what 
this  hearing  has  been  about—  we  can  solve  it.  But  it  is  going  to  be 
solved.  Because  not  only  are  we  not  servicing  these  children,  we 
are  denying  the  D.C.  productive  citizens.  And,  on  top  of  that,  we 
have  issues  of  the  public  health  and  safety  of  youth,  which  is  vital. 
And,  so,  you  will  be  hearing  from  us. 

I  believe-that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wanted  me  to 
make  a  statement  about — but  I'll  make  it  myself. 

We  will  be  getting  these  reports  from  you.  And  we  will  be  asking 
you,  within  90  days,  hopefully,  not  much  longer,  to  come  back  to 
us.  Perhaps  a  little  longer  because  of  this  other  issue.  But  to  come 
back  to  us  and  tell  us  what,  in  fact,  is  being  done.  Not  what  you'd 
like  to  do,  and  not  what  you  think  you  are  going  to  do,  but  what  is 
being  done. 

And  1  will  make  sure  that  my  staff  gets  a  letter  off  to  the  Mayor 
requesting  him— because  I  know  he  is  equally  concerned — request- 
ing him  to  take  care  of  the  problems  that  Mrs.  McKenzie  seems  to 
feel  exist  within  the  jurisdictional  level. 

We  cannot  have  1G  different  chefs  all  working  in  the  same  kitch- 
en. 

We  are  going  to  be  lucky,  on  a  national  basis,  if  we  can  save  35 
to  40  percent  of  these  handicapped  kids  and  make  them  productive 
citizens. 

I  would  like  to  see  this,  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  the  public 
law  that  we  discussed  originated — I  would  like  to  see  this  city  be 
the  premier  city  in  the  United  States  for  accomplishing  the  best 
that's  possible.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  agree  with  me. 

I  appreciate  youi  indulgence,  and  I  appreciate  your  questions. 

GAO  investigators  were  not  sent  at  you  to  destroy  you,  but  they 
were  sent  at  you  to  see  if  we  can't,  together,  come  to  some  systemic 
solution  to  this  problem.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  additional  material  was  submitted  by  the  panel  of 
witnesses  as  requested  by  the  committee:] 
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Audrey  Row* 
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QUESTIONS  rem  DAVID  MVBB 


1.  You  stats  on  page  3  of  your  testimony  that  you  art  attempting  to 
provide  a  wide  array  of  quality  services  for  children  with  speclsl 
nssda.   Please  prow  Ida  apaclf  ic  information  about  tha  services 

to  which  you  rafar  which  ara  directed  at  detained  and  committed 
handicapped  delinquents. 

Ma  hm  pravloualy  described  tha  educational  services  we  have  developed 
at  tha  Receiving  Home  for  Children  for  hsfWMcsppsd  chlldran  and  provided 
a  copy  of  our  Mutational  ftmndboofc  in  tha  material  provided  by  Commissioner 
Audrey  nowe.  Our  corractlva  action  Plan  See  Oat  Mil  outllnaa  tha 
direction  we  ara  taklna  far  Oak  Mill.   In  addition  va  ara  expanding  our 
counselling  and  vocational  training  pi  ngi  ana  for  Oak  Hill. 

2.  On  pegs  3,  you  state  that  In  1*78  OB  adopted  prooeduree,  began  utilising 
Individual  education  plan  forms,  and  that  Identification  of  handicapped 
studsnts  wee  by  "referral  only."  Who  aeda  these  referrals?  are  you 
confident  that  all  delinquents  with  potential  handicaps  wars  referred? 

Meferrala  were  mads  by  education  specialists  and  psychologists  based  on 
direct  observation  and  inspection  of  records.  In  1W  Judos  Venn  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  rules  that  DNS  wee  not  In  cospl lance  with  Public  Law 
94-142  and  that  all  delinquents  with  potential  handicaps  were  not 
referred.  Consequsntly,  In  1980,  the  referral  procedure  was  dropped  and 
a  new  policy  instituted  in  which  sll  Incoming  committed  residents  were 
routinely  tested  to  determine  If  they  were  educationally  handicapped. 

3.  On  page  3,  you  state  that  In  1980  routins  testing  wee  performed  on  all 
new  admissions.    Mho  conducted  these  tests,  what  were/  are  their  qualifies 
tions,  and  to  what  type  (a)  of  testing  do  you  refer?   Do  you  refer  to 
detained,  committed,  or  both  types  of  admissions? 

Tasting  was  conducted  by  educational  assessors  and  psychologists.  Portions 
of  the  battery  were  group- admi nistered  whereas  soma  of  the   tests  were 
individually  administered,   the  types  of  testing  included  in  the  battery 
are  described  in  the  attached  memorandum  dated  March  10,  1980  (Attach* 
1    ) .  The  specific  duties  of  vsrious  disciplines  are  described  In  < 
msrorandun  dated  March  27,  1985.  f*v*rees  teat  administration  was  conck-teo 
primarily  by  grade  12  education  9peclaliata,  primary  responsibility  for  test 
interpretation  rested  with  licensed  Clinical  Psychologists  at  the  Grade  U 
level.   The  cattery  was  acmini arreted  to  committed  residents  only.  In 
that  the  averaeqe  length  of  stay  for  detained  residents  wse  30  to  45  days. 
In  view  of  the  short  length  of  stay  and  the  high  rite  of  turnover,  it  was 
deemed  unfeasible  end  inappropriate  to  conduct  extensive  educational  planning. 
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On  pap  4,  you  atata  that  in  1M1  an  Institutional  cm  aarvlcaa 
divlalon  aonltor  of  P.L.  M-142  waa  appointed.   aho  waa  this?  Flsass 
proriaa  *»  with  tha  individual',  mm,  crsdantiala,  and  any  and  all 
raporta  thia  paraon  product.    Ia  than  audi  *  aonitor  new? 

In  L?*f?^rJ!?i,ni70  «•  than  20  yaara,  Ma.  Patricia  ftllay  aarvad 
*•  (BAicaticn  Racialist),  Aaalatant  Principal  at  Gat  I1U, 

Principal  at  <*****l.  and  finally  aa  Ptonitor  of  Mliciavli^. 
•sports  laausd  in  Natch  and  Nay  of  1M2  an  attachad   (nttachaant  2   ) . 
Unltortun^ly,  Ha  Mlay  ratirad  in  tha  *aaa*/c<T»82    OrinTS  ~ 
budgatary  oonatrainta  and  aUff  ahortagaa,  that  vacancy  haa  not  baan 
fillad.   Oonaldaratlon  ia  now  baing  glvan  to  tha  faaaibility  of  Identi- 
fying a  naw  Monitor  of  Public  Law  94-142  • 

On  paga  4,  you  itaU  that  aducatlon  couraaa  vara  aupportad  in  part  by 
EHS  to  anabla  taachara  lacking  full  cradantlala  to  ba  aliglbla  for 
cartification.   lb  what  typa  of  aducatlon  couraaa  ara  you  rafarring? 
Ia  thia  a  rafaranoa  to  tha  Bowia  SUta  Oollsga  prograa? 

t**chT"  P^101^^  in  a  ffaatara  prograa  at  Bowia  SUta  Oollaga  and 
vara  awardad  a  Haatara  in  Spacisl  Bducatlon. 

?  ???  *'  E"  BUt?  ******  your  vocational  aducatlon  aarvlcaa 

"P*01*1  aducatlon  naada  of  youth  17  yaara  and  oldar.  that* 
ara  thaaa  aarvlcaa  baing  of  farad?  Ara  thay  for  dallnquanta?  Ia  a  private 
contractor  (a)  providing  tha  training?  If  yaa,  plaaaa  previa,  full  datalla. 
SVU  2?  Btud^t*  *****  for  tha  vocational  aducatlon  training?  Hhat 
kind  of  job  placaaant  follow-up  la  dona  to  aaaUt  youth  in  gattlng  jobs  In 
tha  coaaunity?  Can  tha  youth  gat  Into  unlona  through  thia  training? 

Tte  szpandad  aarvlcaa  rafarrad  to  ara  at  Oak  Bill  touth  Oantar  for  coamittad 
dallnquanta.   Tha  two  prograaa  ara  tha  O.I.C.  Prograa  and  tha  off  lot  Skills 
Prograa.   O.I.C'a  Building  Tradaa  Prograa  la  a  contract  fundad  by  tha 
Rehabilitation  Sarvlcaa  Aoalnlatratlon.  Tha  Offloa  Skills  prograa  la  pro- 

^  ,Uff  txKM  *       <*Ptttaant  of  Baployaant  Sarvlcaa.  Studant's 
in  tha  O.I.C.  prograa  auat  ba  17  1/2  yaara  old  and  dataealnad  aliglbla  for 
aarvlcaa  by  Bahabllltatlon  Sarvlcaa  Administration  aUff  at  Oak  Rill.  Studanta 
ooaplatinq  thia  prograa  ara  placad  In  jobs  by  O.I.C.  if  tar  ralaaaa.  Thia 
doaa  not  aaka  than  aliglbla  for  appranticaahlp  In  tha  Uhion;  hewavar  aany 
construction  firae  ara  not  union  flraa.   Youth  wlahlng  to  puraua  appranticaahlp 
can  ba  rafarrad  to  D.C.P.S.  Caraara  Cantata. 
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studnnta  ut  «ply  for  •ntranot  into  the  Off  lot  afcills  program  Thar  i  

U  oW,r'  ^         letters  of  togoaea ndotloBji  em  thair' 

claooroea  teacher  end  one  oottsga  group  loader.  Thoy  srs  also  lrfcarrtmnd  by 
Off  lot  Skills  staff,  thim  progrsa)  does  not  have  a  epsciel  plaoawent  Dtooooe. 
Sines  anst  youth  will  now  be  phneed  out  of  ths  institution  through  thTft*- 
Ssleoos  HousSr  thle  stsff  will  taks  raapc«iN_iity  fa;  aoeleting  s  youth  find 
s  )al>* 

7.  <*i  psgs  4,  you  ststs  thst  ths  never  has  foreed  a  teak  fora  to  owereoo  the 
ttsnsition  of  Osk  Hill  Hoqi— l  and  GOsrstions.  ahtn  wss  ths  task  fores 
rawed?  ttwt,  spsdf  ically,  U  thoir  chares  fran  ths  Rawer?  who  sts  ths 
aewbsro,  and  shat  sxs  thsir  positions?  Wat  oftsn  hats  thsy  ast?  afcst  h 
thsy  actually  dons?  Floooo  provide  as  with  capias  of  tea  ainutss  of  all 
ths  ssstinojs  which  hsss  bssn  hold. 

In  s  wasting  with  ths  Chaiassn  of  ths  * 
decided  to  daisy  start  up  of  ths  task 
tores  and  its  alsaicn  la  Included  U  i 
ojusstions. 

S.  <*  paqo  I,  you  any  that  ths  aeusieino  Bobs  Pcogram  for  instruction  is  in 
coapliancs  with  rsdsral  standards,  tea  the  iaatractioa  prognaa  for  de- 
tainsd  and  coaaittad  at  ths  ascaiving  aoas  and  Oat  Mil  different?  If  yes, 
whsrs  do  you  find  in  ths  federal  law  and  TnltHimt  that  naii1iaasi»i  for 
ths  instructional  program  for  detained  atudants  an  different  than  for 
coaaittad? 

Ths  Ihsotlvinq  none  ie  ssssntislly  In  enroll  pace  with  tJL.  M-142.  at  ara 
developing  s  prooroa  siadlar  to  tha  aacelvinQ  Bass  progran  for  detained 
youth  at  Oak  Hill,  as  axs  also  in  ths  procaas  of  upgrading  our  progress 
for  coaaittad.  ma  Metal  law  is  not  claar  on  detained  youth,  as  ara 
evalueting  such  youth  and  refcrrir*  than  to  DX.rJ.  for  aligibiUty 
ottered  nation. 


9.  on  page  t,  you  stats  that  oak  Hill  will  nasi  an  eligibility  cosaittaa  an 
•  taaa  to  develop  IaYs  for  coaaittad  dslinojusnta.  an*  discipllnta  and 
individuals  will  ccapriaa  thU  coaaittaa?  What  crltarla  and  atandards 
for  determining  allgibillty  and  writing  Wi  wiU  ba  uaad? 


Iha  ooapoaition  and  duties  of  ths  proposed  sliolbility  taaa  ara  data! lad 
in  ths  attachad  docuawtt  (attachaant    I   ) .  Ttn  crltaria  and  standards 
for  dstaradning  sliolbility  and  writfngflhe  wiU  ba  adopted  froa  thoss 
In  uaa  by  DX.  Public  acnoola.* 

10.  Developing  Urs  U  only  ths  first  step,  how  will  you  provide  the 
services? 


Oar  plane  for  developing  ■  ooaplete  eyataa  of  esrricee  ie  included  la  our 
Oorrsctivs  action  Plan  for  Oak  H  ill. 
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m* l9n  ATTAcmnrr   

Memorandum    o    Coycromcot  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Department,  Services 
TO-  Institutional  Administrators  Aimct  OaW  CSS.YSA,  TC50 

Oak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll 


oax  Hill  im  ccoar  nnou  y 


SUBJECT)   Ttst  tottery  and  Diagnostic  Procedures 


Attached  it  a  memorandum  dated  3/10/80  from 
Dr.  foil  Silverman  ta  no.    lead  it  carefully  and  assure  that 
-  your  subordinate  managers  end  supervisors  read  it.  " 

I  aa  directing  Dr.  Paul  Silverman  to  move  forward  wit* 
utmost  baste  to  £mu>? event  the  test  battery  and  his 
ra  commend  at  Ions  for  the  diagnostic/orientation  procedures  at 
Oak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll.    Dr.  Silverman  cannot  and  Is  not 
expected  to  accomplish  this  task  unilaterally.    I  expect  you 
end  your  subordinates  to  work  cooperatively  with 
Dr.  Silverman  to  assure  that  these  plans  and  recommendations 
ere  initieted.    Institutional  Administrators  at  Oak  Hill  end 
Cedar  moll  will  share  responsibility  for  these  tasks  with 
Dr.  Silverman. 

Pennmlii,  the  charge  te  implement  these  chenges  in  mo  way 
altera  Institutional  Care  Services  Division  policies  end 
Procedures.    Per  example,  while  the  planned  testing  will  texe  at 
.least  a  week,  I  mill  continue  te  expect  each  resident  te  begin 
perticipeting  im  planned  programs  on  the  second  week  any 
fallowing  admission. 

If  you  have  amy  euestloms  er  concerns  about  these 
directions,  contact  me  at  once. 

attribution: 

P.  Silverman  *,  Hyers.  M.  Van  Dyke,  J.  Scott,  t.  AahHu, 
n~  eneWdoun,  C.  Ward  an,  t.  Young,  P.  Ceede,  It.  Mener. 
t,  Scheinker,  1.  Share rd,  S.  Thomas,  I.  Manning,  P.  Id  ley, 
J.  Blackburn,  E.  Caskins,  H.  McAllister,  A.  Howe,  J,  bollemy, 
S.  Kerrcl!,  I.  Henderson 
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M&MOrandum    O    Caveramcnt  of.  the  District  «f  Colombia 


TOl  J    L.  Ir/att  *f~<7.  OKo:  TM,  ICSD 

Ckl.f ,  ICS) 


ERIC 


FBOMt        Paul  IUtiimb,  Ph.  D.  \j  De*:    March  10,  1980 

•upenrloory  Clinical  Psycho log 1st 

SUBJECT*     Baconnended  Test  Battery  and  Dlagnoetlc  Procedure* 


Taet  Battorj 

To  etreagthea  the  diagnostic  -  or  latitat  loo  precea*.  X  aai 
Tiieo—idlng  that  tto  following  teat  a  to  routinely  edalnietered 
within  aaa  «Mk  of  all  aav  aJaleolone: 


B> 


toaa  to—  I  ihl  una  an  Teat  -  Tale  grove  teat  yield,  green 
e<nlveleecy  naoiaa  la  eeelllng.  arithmetic,  ea4  reeding,  it 
reeadrea  aaaat  10  ateatae  te  adalnleter.   The  WAT  ehenld 
caatlaaa  te  to  aaai  aa  a  toe  la  far  determining  Title  I 
eligibility  aadl  laltlal  ectoel  placement. 

The  Preecrlntlon  leithanMtUe  and  rroecri»tl»e  Banding  Teata  - 
Theee  taaU  aay  to  aenttnletered  la  groupa  and  re^elre  aaaat 
45  alaotoo  each  af  eeaataiatretlon  tine  on  the  mrega.  they 
are  eatreaalj  aaafal  la  dloaaoaleg  spec  if  lc  natk  or  reading 
prcolena  aad  ia  aettlng  adaeatienal  oajectloea.   The  PMT  and 
PIT  towe  faaadJ  alia  r^e  aad  accent anct  in  the  D.C.  Pahllc 


C)    Borland  Bate  -  The  wm'ck  la  a  non-verbal,  paper-end-pencil  teat 
af  Intelligence*    laah  pert  in  timed  and  a  total  af  aaaat  SO 
alnetee  ia  reaaliad  te  eeonleta  the  advlnlat ration.   The  teat 
vlU  to  aaafal  aa  a  aaaae  af  ecreening  for  poeeible  aental 
rnUrdatlea.   A  alalia*  teat,  the  Cattail  Caltare  Fuir,  any 
Ve  aatotitntad  far  reeldente  under  It  ye  are  af  ean. 


•>   "WW  that  af  toOttanr  Biecriainotlon  -  Thin  aeet  to  aaamala- 
tered  lndlvMunlly  hat  reeeiree  only  .bout  3  afauteo  te  en  ee. 
The  taat  ceaakata  at  A#  pel  re  ef  atlaulua  words,  aoaa  af  which 
era  identical,  hat  attorn  aaaad  a  Ilk  a  auch  ee  Mmg  -  dag." 
The  eaeject  aaat  ladiente  ufcetker  the  pair  ie  alike  ar  different. 
The  tart  ie  aeefal  ia  screening  peraona  vl>o  nay  to  ■  peach  end/or 
learning  lnpalred. 
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K)    Benton  Vlsusl  He  tut  loo  Teit  -  In  this  teat,  persons  sro  pre- 
sented with  designs  and  thtn  mist  draw  the*  fro*  memory. 
Psychologists  have  found  this  technique  to  bo  sensitive  to 
train  damage  sod  apeclllc  learning  disability.    A  atrial  la 
provided  to  objectify  scoring.    Although  administered  lndivi- 
dually,  no  mora  than  five  ninutea  la  ordinarily  require*. 

F)    Jeeneee  Inventory  -  This  paper-«  d-pcncll  personality  toot  was 
atandardlaed  oo  e  delinquent  population  and  la  usually  completed 
vlthlu  45  minutes.    In  addition  to  e  broad  range  of  personality 
i raits  Measured  by  the  teat,  the  social  maladjustment  scale  way 
bo  used  to  screen  persons  vho  may  be  handicapped  by  virtue  of 
severe  emotional  disorder. 

The  battery,  aa  a  whole,  should  provide  substantive  lnfor- 
t  motion  In  helping  stsff  to  plsn  educational,  psychological,  and 
(  aoclel  goals  for  residents.    In  combination  with  other  date,  the 
teat  data  are  also  useful  in  aasesslng  handicapping  ^ondltlone, 
aa  defined  gy  P.L.  94-142,  end  In  plennlng  a  pec  la  1  education 
programs  and  I.E.P.'a. 

Portions  of  the  teet  battery  aay  be  Implemented  immediately. 
The  reaalnder  aay  be  initiated  vhen  an  appropriate  test  orde~ 
baa  been  pieced  and  revived,    full  Implements tlon  is  also 
curtailed  by  the  abeencc  vt  Ki.  Juliette  Davis  vho  is  expected 
to  return  fro*  maternity  la,  vc  In  April. 


A)    Social  aarvlcaa  sad  aadlcal  acreenlng  ahoyld  bo  completed  within 
24  houra  of  admission,    Routine  testing  should  be  edmiaia tared 
and  scored  with la  sno  week  of  sdaisslon.    Hopefully,  procedures 
will  be  worked  .at  to  ensure  thst  court  files  end  public  school 
records  sre  transmitted  within  7  to  10  daye.    A  psychological 
interview  should  also  bo  conducted  within  7-10  daya.    VI tale 
the  second  week  of  s amission,  the  diagnostic  -  orientation 
chslrpsrsoa  (Ph.  D.  psychologist)  should  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate education  specialist  and  screening  social  worker  to 
determine  Af  sufficient  information  la  available  ao  thst  a 
review  as e ting  aay  be  held  In  the  near  future.    In  euch  cases, 
a  aeeting  of  the  complete  dlsgnostlc  -  orientation  coeval t tee 
aey  be  scheduled  within  the    *  <rd  or  fourth  week  of  commit  men  t. 

In  some  cases,  however,       'lsble  materiel  aey  not  bo 
adequate  »o  schedule  e  reviei .     jtaaplea  of  the  letter  include: 
())  the  court  or  echool  recorde  have  not  been  received,  (2) 
individual  psychological  testing  or  educational  a  assessment  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  (3)  s  psychlstrlc  evaluation  aay  be  called 
for,  (4)  the  youth  aey  be  suspected  of  s  handicapping  condition 
ss  defined  by  P.L.  94-142,  (5)  referrel  to  enothcr  sgency  Is 
being  explored  sad  s  decision  or  s  report  ere  pending.    In  euch 
esses,  intensive  effort  should  be  exerted  to  supply  the  supple- 
mentary information  so  thst  the  diagnostic  review  csn  be 
scheduled  in  the  fifth  and  no  later  than  the  sixth  week  efter 
admission. 


II.    Diagnostic  Procedures 
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B)    In  cases  involving  s  suspected  handicap,  the  diagnostic  - 
orientation  chairperson  should  assemble  all  routine  and 
aupplcmentary  diagnoatic  data  no  later  than  tSe  fourth  week 
following  adalaalon.    Based  upon  medical,  paychietrlc, 
psychological »  educational,  or  other  pertinent  reports  end 
■  racoamumdatlona,  tha  chairperaon  should  consult  yith  relevant 
ataff  and  render  a  Judgnent  aa  to  whether  tha  youth  swats  ths 
criteria  for  a  handicap,    ultimate  judgment  and  responsibility, 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  ahould  rest  with  institutional 
admin la tr«t ion. .    Where  the  decision  is  affirmative,  steps 
should  be  taken  Immediately  to  prepare  the  Individualised 
education  p-ogran  (I.E. P.)  concomitantly  with  tha  diagnoatic 
review  meeting. 


III.    Cenerel  Beconnendatlona 

A>    The  dietnoetlc  review  ahould  be  the  for— 1  Institutional  arena 
in  which,  orally  end  in  writing,  the  spec lei 1 ted  needs  of  the 
child  era  identified  elong  with  trcstmer:  tosls  snd  s  program 
£lan.    Contrary  to  a  rational  sequence.  It  le  aometimea  the 
caae  that  program  plana  ere  firmly  entrenched  et  the  time  a 
revijw  le  achedulsd.    ftether,  programing  should  be  conceptue- 
Used  ee  tentative  wtll  adequete  dete  ere  evelleble  on  which 
to  base  progrem  decisions. 

B>    The  HPT  or  Treetmcnt  Team  should  monitor  the  iwiplementetlon  of 
the  dietnoetlc  plan  snd  make  program   adjustments  only  when 
indicated.    Thle  recommendation  i«  the  obverse  of  the  preceding 
one.    If  programming  la  sometimes  in  place  prior  to  the  diegnoe- 
tlc  review,  on  the  other  hand,  diagnoetlc  aumnarlea  are  rerely 
consulted  ee  a  treatment  plen  following  the  review.  Institutional 
progreaa  ahould  be  meaaured  aa  a  contlnuoue  proceee,  beginning 
with  e  plan  and  ending  with  deelrcd  reeulte.  Heretofore, 
institutional  meetlnga  tend  to  be  held  in  ieoletion  from  each 
other  with  little  settee  of  continuity  or  aequence. 

C*    The  dlainoatlc  revlrv  ehoold  '.iave  wide  a  oread  ataff  support  end 
participation.    It  la  frequently  the  caae  that  only  3  or  A  per- 
sons participate  in  the  diagnoatic  review.    A  broeder  perepec- 
tivn  on  each  resident  le  provided  with  Input  from  a  wide  array 
of  diaciplinas  such  aa  recreation,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
chepleincy  eervice,  and  cottege  life.    A  medical  report  ahould 
be  furniehed.    Broad* r  participation  also  encouregee  a  atrongcr 
commitment  to  the  flndlnga  and  recommend at Ion a  of  the  review. 

D)    The  diagnostic  emmmary  should  include  the  rationale  for  which 
program  ro^mmacndatlona  are  made.    A  aimple  rtatement  euch  ee 

piece  in  group  couneeling"  doe  a  not  convey  the  purpoae  for 
which  couneillng  la  recommended.    A  etatcment  of  rat  lone le  le 
more  likely  to  engender  support  of  the  recommendation  end  follow- 
up  by  appropriate  ataff. 
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The  diagnostic  sumraa.y  should  specify  the  goals  of  Instltu-  ~ 
tlonallgatlon.    The  firat  step  In  achieving  an  objective  is 
to  specify  that  objective.    The  1  dent  If  icatloti  of  goals,  be 
they  educational,  vocational,  behavioral,  interpersonal , 
etc.,  offcra  direction  and  provides  a  nark  for  the  realdcnt 
and  ataff  to  shoot  for.    Identified  goala  also  offer  s 
atandard  against  which  institutional  progress  can  be  measured. 

')    Tha  dlagnoatlc  summary  should  Include  gosls  Identified  by  the 
resident.    As  its  name  implies,  the  dls*nostic  -  orientstion 
phsss  should  involvs  learning  about  the  resident  on  tha  one 
hand  (diagnosis)  and  instructing  the  resident  with  respect  to 
institutions!  procedures  and  opportunities  (orientstion).  Just 
aa  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  ataff  will  achieve  a  gosl 
when  they  participate  in  a  decision,  so  it  applies  to  tha  youth. 
Given  an  understanding  of  what  goala  night  be  aought,  the 
aunmary  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  resident 'a  own  objec- 
tives.   If  s  resident  is  unsble  or  unwilling  to  Identify  sny 
gosls,  the  aummery  should  Include  a  report  so  stating.  In 
such  csseu,  ons  of  the  goals  of  stsff  should  be  to  ens  1st  tha.  resi- 
dent to  generata  nla  or  her  own  objectives. 

c>    Recommendations  ahould  be  pore  individualised  and  less  insti- 
tutionalised,   ^commendations  in  the  form  of  "place  in  Jefferaon 
Cottage"  arc  impersonsl  and  centered  more  on  the  institutions! 
atructure  than  the  individuals  needs.    Although  cottage 
arrangementa  ahould  be  among  the  dcllbcratlona  in  the  review, 
it  might  be  more  informative  and  appropriate  to  say,  "thla 
reaident  wanta  help  in  catabllahing  aome  vocational  objectives, 
however  his  sggresslvs  behavior  and  severe  deficits  In  resdlng 
snd  mathematics  restrict  his  voce ti ons 1  choices."    An  alterna- 
tive to  the  frequent  complalnta  about  limited  program  resources 
is  to  reinforce  the  ides  thst  the  value  of  lnatltutlonalleatloo 
la  determined  primarily  by  the  relet ionships  established  between 
ataff  and  residents. 

At  thla  point  In  time,  I  feel  familiar  enough  witji  the 
Issues  sddrsssed  above  to  praaent  the  recomsendatlona  contained 
here.    There  are  es  yet,  however,  e  number  of  unresolved  diagnostic 
issues.    One  of  the  foremost  questions  besrs  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  dlsgoostlc  methods  and  procedures  can  and  ahould 
apply  to  the  detained  population.    Additional  discussion  will 
be  needed  to  resolve  this  snd  other  questions.    Meanwhile,  I 

await  your  commenta  and  question*  concerning  the  race 
detlons  herein. 


cc:    Mr.  Van  Dyke 
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MemOTCLtlduni    •     Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Depitmeat,  DKS 

fOi  Ine'titutlonel  Adnlnletretore,        Agency,  Oftot:   YSA,  ICSD 

Csdar  Knoll  snJ  Oak  Hill 


imn,  Ph. 


FROM:         Fsul       Silverman,  Ph.  Date'  March  27,  1980 

Supervisory  Clinical  Psychologist 


SUBJECT!      Facilitating  tba  Dlagnostlc-Orlsntstlon  Procaaa:    Staff  Assignments 


la  ordsr  ta  aaaura  a  smoothly  operetlng  dlagnoatlc  -  orlantstlon 
procaaa,  a  variety  of  ataff  functions  must  ba  sxecutsd.    This  ssn> 
ran  dun  la  lot  snood  ta  Identify  sows  of  tha  bsslc  functions  if  this 
procaaa  la  to  succeed  as  planned.    Your  support  In  ••signing  ar« 
■on It or log  theaa  tssks  la  nscssssry  and  will  be  spprsclstod.    I  stsnd 
rsady  to  discuse  any  problems  that  may  sriae  or  to  Modify  recommended 
procedures  if  such  la  indicated. 


Psycho logy 

1.  Coordlnsts  and  chair  tha  entire  diagnostic-orientation  procaaa. 

2.  Conduct  a  routine  psychological  interview  on  ell  nee  admissions 
within  7  days  and  provide  a  written  report  of  the  find logs. 

3.  Aaalet  in  the  interpretation  of  any  teat  findings. 

4.  Provide  individual  psychological  tee ting  when  nscssssry. 

5.  Supervise  taea  decisions  with  regerd  to  echedullng  review 
meetings,  identifying  handicapping  conditions  per  P.t.  *4-142, 
as tsbllsh lag  program  goals i  stc. 

t.    Infer  to  npptsprlate  resources  for  additional  dlagnoatlc  data 
when  aeceesary . 

7.    Chair  the  review  nesting  and  dlatrlbute  an  lntsgrsted  eussssry  of 
the  nesting  within  7  dsya  af  the  review. 

Social  Service 


1.    Notify  dlagnoatlc  chairperson,  medicel  department,  Title  1 
office,  and  education el  seeeeenent  team  rep resent stive  of  sll 
new  edmlsalona  within  24  hours  (or  next  work  day  following  a 
weekend  or  holiday) 
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2.  Conduct  social  service  screening  within  24  hour*  (Including  determination 
of  dete-of-birth  end  lut  public  school  attended). 

3.  Powsrd  screening  report  within  3  dsys. 

4.  Notify  spproprlste  stsff  concerning  sny  court  stipulation  or  order, 

5.  Expedite  the  transmission  of  and  review  the  complete  court  record. 

f.    Consult  with  the  dlsgnostlc  chalrperaon  regarding  the  appropriate  time 
from*  in  which  to  schedule  the  review. 

7.    Tim  individualised  social  service  program  and  preacnt  thst  program  at  the 
review  meeting. 

■Jucatlom 

1.  Mmlnleter,  score,  end  ssslst  In  interpretstlon  of  the  testing  bat t try. 

2,  tipailti  the  transmission  of  and  review  the  public  school  record  (assisted 
by  the  Title  I  office). 

3.  Frovlds  supplement ery,  Individual  educetlonsl  esseesment  when  necesssry. 

4,  Consult  with  ths  diagnostic  chslrperaon  regarding  the  appropriate  time 
freme  in  which  to  schedule  the  review. 

3.  Assume  primary  reaponalblllty  In  developing  end  implementing  any  Individ- 
mallaed  Education  Progress  (IEP'e)  thst  may  be  necesssry. 

4.  Flan  educational  objectlvee  end  present  those  objectlvee  at  the  review 
meeting. 

Medical  -  Rurolng 

U    Conduct  medical  ecreenlng  within  24  hours  of  admission  (or  next  work  day 
following  a  weekend  or  holiday). 

2.  summit t  e  written  report  to  the  diagnostic  chelrpereon  within  1  days 
(per  agreement  with  Forest  Raven  Hedlcsl  Dcpertmemt). 

3.  Frenrlea  psychiatric  evaluation  when  necesssry. 

4.  FrovUe  follow-up  medl~sl  cere  when  indlceted. 
Cot  tarn*  *»Xfa 

1.  Record  observe t Ions  concerning  peer  relationships,  at tl twees  toward  authority, 
self-concept,  epeclal  aooes,  etc. 

2.  Orient  eech  resident  with  reepect  to  Institutional  rules  ss  well  ee  program 
opportunities;  ssslst  eech  resident  to  define  goele  of  lnetltutlonelleetisaa 

J.    Present  observstlons  end  eeelet  In  progrem  planning  et  the  review  meeting. 


w 
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1.  liMri  obitmt/ooi  concerning  physical  capabilitiaa,  rccraatlonal 
lataraata,  etc. 

2.  Pmnt  obaarvatlona  and  aaalat  in  program  plannlog  at  tb«  rrvlav  anting 


tt  is  nine  afctlclpatao1  that  othar  atrrlcta  such  aa  chaplaincy  ar  a 
rapraaaatatlva  fraa>  tha  Vocational  Rehabilitation  AMalatratlon  can  coati 
ohaanratiaaa  mmi  aaalat  In  aa  fining  program  objcctlvea. 


ccj    Mr.  Hyatt 
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Memorandum  •  Covemneai  «r  the  wurki  of  *i»bu 


M  -  .  ,  .  ,    ,  » —  MfMN  SERVICES 

101         School  Principals  A,^.  00*.:  css/YSA/ICSD 

IEP  Tom  Leaders 


FtOM:      Paul  L.  Silvers**,  Ph.D.  |  Om:     Kerch  25,  1962 

Chief  Psychologist,  icsd 

MMtKti  Pejnltortng  of  Public  Lew  94-142 

*  *??  *.  Patricia  Edley  hes  been  given  the  mlenaent  of  Mnltorlnf 
csea>Hanco  with  Halle  Lev  94-142  in  behalf  of  the 


Tl^-f^  — -----  ...  ---  -       Office     the  Chief,  ICSO. 


efhen  „ 

In  the  nert,  Ph.  Edley  1i  to  be  ceannnded  for  cendwetine'a  serlsVof 
sensitive  teaks  felly  end  conscientiously. 

In  thet  a  report  of  this  type  1$  e  new  development  at  ICSO,  I  an  distributing 
the  report  1*  Its  entirety  to  you  es  e  natter  of  Information  end  courtesy. 

riqinre  attention ,  I  on  celling  special  attention  to  the  nost 


cerra 
dtser 

serious  problea: 

nanv  teaea.  the  IndWlduellied  Education  Prolan*  are  not  being 
;  n  a  thorouoh  end  tlnaiv  wanner.  This  anons  »  dors  froai  the  dote 

It  Is  ay  hope  that  this  nonltoMnp  report  will  serve  Its  Intended  purpose, 
which  1i  to  pain  compliance  with  the  law  by  alertlnf  staff  to  areas  of  non- 
compliance.  I  hope  further  thet  corrective  action  can  be  token  by  enrely 
Informing  staff  of  procedural  errors,  es  I  an  doing  now.   If  such  gross 
procedural  violation  continues  to  be  documented  in  the  future  nonltorlng 
reports,  however,  I        feel  compelled  to  recoasamd  to  the  Chief,  ICSO, 
that  appropriate  disciplinary  action  will  be  token. 

PIS/bcp 

Attechonnts 

Cony  to: 

11 


nr.  vyett 

As.  Edley 
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_  HUMAN  SERVICES 

wi         ptul  Silverman,  Ph.D.  V««r.  Oaw*  CSS/YSA/ICSO/CK 
Chltf  Psychologist,  ICSD 

Patricia  F.  Edley  Dw«:  March  24,  1982 
Education  Specialist,  ICSD 


Monthly  Report 

This  month's  report  necessarily  has  to  deal  wore  with  old  business  rather 
then  new.  Mhat  I  have  been  attempting  to  do  over  these  past  few  weeks  is 
to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  status  of  the  IEP  progress  at  both 
Cooler  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill  schools  as  well  as  to  write  policy  end  procedure 
es  assigned  by  Dr.  Silver***  and  which  relates  to  the  1*p1ea*ntetl on  of 
Public  Law  94*142  at  the  Institutional  Care  Services  Division. 

(taring  the  period  beginning  07/01/81,  and  ending  12/31/81.  th*r*  were 
twenty-seven  students  referred  for  IEPs  at  the  Coder  Knoll  School.  As  of 
03/22/82,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  following  with  retard  to  these  27 
student  referrals: 

IE»  MECT1W6  HaD  ON;  UPDATED  AMD  REVISED,  IEPs 

Hauiict  bibbs  John  Henry  Miles 

Robert  Miller                              -  Willi**  Lee  Wilson 

Lawrence  wood  ley  Antonio  Beverly 

Theodore  Riley  Marcel  1  us  Ashley 

villi**  A.  Lester  Steven  Evens 

Clarence  Paige  Mart  Flowers 

David  bryant  (DCPS  01/11/80)  villi**  Nick 

Tp**w  Denks  Nonaan  Hodge 

Philip  Montgomery  Trecey  beldwln 

Charles  Coo*  Derrick  Paige 

Jeawt  banks  Charles  Pitts 

Leroy  Forrester 

MEETING  NOT  HELD; 

Gerald  Thoavis  (Transferred  to  Oak  H1 11  y  iAUUL) 
Matthew  Belsey  AMOL 

Robert  Taylor  -  (Transferred  to  04 *  HI  1 1 ) 
Linda  wicker  (Released  to  Job  Corps) 
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10NE-TERH  GOALS  COMPLETED  SHORT -TEf*  GOALS  WITH  TYPIST  TO  OATE  OF  REFERRAL 
  COMPLETED  BE  TYPEO 


Maurice  A.  Bibbs 
(D.C.  Program) 
Mm  Menry  Miles 
(Extended  Ham  visit) 
trilllMB  Milton 
(Transferred  to  uak  H1li) 
Antonio  Beverly 
(Release*) 
MirtRllltr 
Lawrence  Mood  ley 
Theodore  Kilty 
William  Ltsttr 
Marcel  1  us  Ashley 
(Released) 

Steven  Evans  (Acton  Scnool) 
Clarence  T.  Paige 
Mark  Flowrs 

William  Nicks  (Released) 


ry 


David  Bryant 
Trecey  Baldwin 
Teaa*  Banks 
(ferric*  Palga 
Charles  Pitts 
PHIIIp  Montgoa 
Carlos  Cook 
Uray  Forrester 
Jam  Banks 


IEPl  COMPUTED  AND  DISTRIBUTED 


NU 

NO 

NO 

YES 
TES 
YtS 
YES 
YtS 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 


NO 


NU 
NO 
NU 

NO 
NU 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 


U7/24/81 

07/17/81 

08/05/81 

08/20/81 

08/24/81 
09/04/8 i 
06/27/81 
09/ 11/81 
09/1S/81 

09/24/81 
11/03/61 
10/19/81 
11/12/81 
11/18781 
09/29/81 
11/25/81 
11/25/81 
12/01/81 
12/11/81 
12/22/61 
01/04/82 
12/22/81 
01/06/82 


TEACHER  WOW  I  PIG  OH  SHORT  TERN  OBJECTIVES: 
Tracay  Bel^rln  (Ms.  Scales) 


Tossy  Banks 
Clarence  Pal  ft 

lEPs  IN  Of  Fid  -  THE  ONLY  lEPl  IN  OFTICE  FROM  BffijNNIfi  TO  PRESENT  ARE: 


Robert  HI  liar 
Lawrence  Moodley 
Theodore  Riley 
William  Lester 
Marcel  1  us  Ashley 


Chaster  Abney 


Michael  Jotnson 
Fernando  Nartlnat 


Nark  HArrls 
Those*  Murphy 
Llnardo  Lavton 
Derrick  Paige 
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There  were  entry  sheets  for  each  of  the  above.  A  check  with  Ms.  Pelletler 
revealed  that  iht  had  received  the  following  IEPs  from  tht  school  with  a 
newest  to  xeroi  ton  copies.   (Last  charted  on  03/23/82) 

Tommy  Narcellus  Ashley  (Released) 

Uwrence  wood  ley  W1 111am  Lester 

Rocmmn  Hodge  Michael  Johnson 

L'nardo  Lawton  Thomas  HcCloud 

Nark  Harris  Thomas  Murphy 

Consistently,  teachers  have  filled  to  sign  off  on  outdated  short  tens  ob- 
jectives and  have  failed  to  add  new  short  tern  objectives.  Thare  were  no 
projected  dates  given  for  short  Una  objectives  except  for  one  on  Nark  Karris' 
IEP.   Itone were  given  on  Fernando  Martinez.   Intern  or  Annual  Re  view  are  past 
due  to  Nark  Harris,  Derrick  Harris.  Thomas  Murphy,  Michael  Johnson,  and 
LlJ«^^frton-   I  updated  Chester  Abeny's  1EP  on  02/12/8Z,  end  sent  It  to  the 
school  for  teachers  to  update  short  tena  objectives.   I  did  not  find  any 
updated  short  tena  objective  In  his  folder. 

Mtw  business; 

The  It?  emetine  on  Robert  Grlner  which  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Ileckburn  left 
■Kh  to  be  was  1  red.  A  check  with  Me  as  late  as  03/22/02  revealed  no  further 
troeress.   Me  stated  that  he  was  still  trying  to  gather  date  to  conplete  u. 
S.1*!  *?*  *H"f  tht  ICF  "toting;  therefore,  no  one  l7attendance 

SK,j52r^2l  J*:  ,ltcWMrn  *tated  that  he  bed  scheduled  Edwin 
5?,*L^?3£V®^b,,t.tNt  "°      %kom4       including  himself.  However. 
J?  "Id  that  the  eother  has  now  called  end  agreed  to  Moot  on  03/2S/82. 
Thirty  days  have  passed  already  end  frankly,  there  Is  little  to  show  1n  the 
way  of  an  IP.  This  situation  Is  beyond  my  control. 

OAK  HILL  YOUTH  CENTER 

As  of  03/22/82.  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  following  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  IEfs  at  Oat  mil: 

1.  There  were  no  IErs  In  the  folders  1n  the  office  of  the  following  students: 
Freddie  Robinson.  Ibn  Hlthcell.  Kenneth  Smith,  Rlcardo  Mages,  and  Wade  Stafford. 

2.  There  was  no  folder  end  no  IEP  for  Oarryl  Covington. 

3.  On  Brian  Gross,  there  was  improper  sequencing  of  objectives,  lap  roper 
projected  dates  (04/81  -  04/82).  two  objectives  were  not  signed  off  on  by 
teacher,  nor  new  objectives  added,  and  Interim/annual  review  overdue. 

4.  Kenneth  CasMns  -  Some  dates  given  to  begin  short  term  objectives  were 

not  specific  enough.  Short  term  objective*,  were  seemingly  written  for  a  period 
of  a  whole  year,  but  1t  Is  difficult  to  determine. 

5.  Denial  Aoy  -  Three  objectives  need  to  be  signed  off  on  by  teacher  and 
new  one  added. 
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6.  Kenneth  Clbbs  -  Old  1EP  short  tar*  objective  property  removed  from 
Initial  IEP  and  the  only  ones  In  the  IEP  are  the  Inserted  new  ones.  The 
effect  Is  that  the  new  short  term  objectives  seen  out  of  place  without  the 
old  ones  preceding  the*. 

7.  Marvin  Ratlff  -  Or*  objective  needs  to  be  signed  off  on  and  a  new  one 
added. 

8.  Rudolph  Preston  -  There  seem  to  be  no  legitimate  evidence  of  an  update 
of  plan  presently  given  for  March  81  -  March  82.    It  teens  as  If  sonsone 
dTP?  i2LI?81  *****  10  19K-   P^J^ted  dates  given  to  start  are  April 
and  July  which  appear  Incongruous. 

9.  Joseph  Jackson  -  u>w  and  one  ralf  pages  of  projected  dates  for  Initiation 
of  services  and  anticipated  duration  are  not  listed.   A  1980  date  1s  given 
liLiS  Uf1^'  M  no  ending  date.  There  are  no  teacher  sign  offs  on 
outdated  objectives. 

10.  Marc  Coleman  -  An  Incomplete  updated  IEP  was  found  In  his  folder. 

11.  Made  wof ford  -  updated  IEP  not  Indicated  as  updated  IEP.  Most  objectives 
have  not  been  signed  of f  on  and  no  new  ones  added. 

1Z.  Apparently,  them  was  a  review  to  update  Gerald  Thomas'  IEP.  The  original 
IEP  was  done  at  Cedar  Knoll  chaired  by  m.   Somehow,  the  participants'  11st 
has  my  rm  leading  the  list  with  other  parsons  from  Oat  H1 1 1  following. 
Someone  looking  at  this  would  assune  that  I  chaired  this  meeting,  when  I 
wasn't  even  there. 


Classroom  Status: 

Ms.  Phillips  has  IEP  in  Classroom: 

Rudolph  Preston 
Anthony  Wh1 taker 

Miss  Evans 

uanlel  Henley 
Michael  Fuller 

Ms ;  Henderson 

Darrell  Gray 
Daniel  Roy 
Kenneth  Gas k 1ns 

Ms.  Tray lor: 
Marc  Coleman 
Kennedy  Schuler 

Mr.  Davis: 

wade  Wot ford  -  tes 

Gerald  i nomas  -  Yes 


Ms.  Phillips  has  no  IEP  1n  classroom: 

Darryl  Covington 
Freddie  Robinson 

Ms.  Evens 

Thomas  Robinson  -  Interim  was  held  - 

new  short  term  objectives  must  be  computed 

Ms.  Pierce: 

Oevtd  Taltono  -  Yes 
Kenneth  Smith  -  Yes 
Joseph  Evans  -  being  typed 

Ms.  Jones: 


Darren  Green  -  Yes 
Marvin  Ratlff  -  res 

Mr.  Davis:  -Unavalltole-no  one  could  give  1 
Brian  Gross 
Ibn  Mitchell 


3Hb 
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ln  this  part  of  *  rtport,  i  will  attest  to  address  the  findings  of  the 
Comprehensive  Monitoring  Report  01/21/82.  and  what  the  ICbO  has  done  in 
the  wav  of  coarlianc*.   I've  attempted  to  point  out  sow  areas  of  seeerino 
rwjn- compliance.    I  will  address  tern  1  ten  1n  s#qu*no*  as  reported  on  by 
the  Monltorlnn  Team.    I  will  also  oolnt  out  several  areas  of  severing  non- 
compliance by  responsible  individuals  as  stloul*ted  In  I£>0  Aeoulatlon 


L-JWatil. 

121a.  301-303  -  I  his  was  addressed  In  a  memorandum  fro*  J.  L.  wyatt,  Chief 
ICSO  on  02/06/82. 

2.    121a.  342  -  I  nave  reviewed  all  IEP  student  records  at  both  Oak  HI 11 
end  Cedar  Knnll.   As  of  03/22/82,  1  would  say  that  about  (0.5X)  of  the 
students  at  Oak  Hill  do  not  have  lEPs  1n  their  folders.  At  Coder  Knoil, 
l  would  say  that  1t  rejeains  rouohiv  about  36*  as  reported.   The  reason  for 
this  seeeilnoly  1s  that  ten  ItPs  were  moved  from  the  folders  and  given  to 
*.  |.  pelletier  tn  run  off  more  copies.   However,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Hv  Pelletler  submitted  no  less  than.four  ItPs  originally  to  the  Acting 
Principal,  Nr.  Gasklns.  Also,  two  IEPs  which  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Gasklns 
for  hie)  to  assign  to  teachers  tor  completion  of  short  tena  objectives  were 
reportedly  lost  and  lust  found  sometime  last  week.   They  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Gasklns  on  12/08/81  and  12/22/81.  respectively. 

121a.  344  -  In  regard  to  Cedar  Knoll,  the  ltt  lack  of  oroner  nartlclpants 
In  meeting*  can  only  relate  to  those  few  occas1^*  who**  parents  did  consent 
to  participate  but  did  not  show  up  nor  call  for  a  reouest  that  the  *eet1nn 
be  held  at  another  t1«t  and/«r  Revised  and  floated  ItPs  which  did  not  call  fnr 
a  full  fledged  Meeting.   I  really  cannot  answer  In  this  case  for  Oak  Hill.  I 
ale  know  that  Oak  H111  Is  presently  netting  the  effort  to  comply. 

121a.  345  -  This  Item  was  addressed  In  Item  121a.  344. 

In  regard  to  letter  to  parents,  new  ones  nave  been  developed  that  make 
provision  for  notification  of  who  will  be  In  attendance  at  the  UP  meeting. 

Item  of  Non-compliance:  -  Short  term  objectives,  criteria  and  evaluation 
procedure,  special  education  and  related  services.   All  of  these  deficiencies 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  staff  and  orlnclnals.   Ms.  K.  fireene 
developed  an  excellent  checklist  for  evaluating  ItPs.  At  the  teachers' 
request,  she  held  a  meeHnn  with  them  on  03/19/8?  to  discuss  her  reoort  and 
the  checklist. 

Although  there  1s  In  effect  an  ICSO  Pol  lev  that  lEPs  are  In  effect  for  each 
student  within  a  thirty  day  period  from  the  tin*  the  student  1<  identified 
as  needing  services,  compliance  has  not  vet  hepoened  at  Cedar  Knoll.  S1nre 
the  Monitoring  Report,  there  have  been  a  number  of  chanoes  made.   One  was 
to  appoint  a  new  Teem  Leader.  The  new  team  leader  received  two  referrals 
dated  02/25/82  end  02/18/82.   Neither  has  yet  gotten  off  the  ground  1n  the 
way  nf  development.    The  main  reason  for  this  seemingly  1s  that  the  new 
Team  1  eader  has  not  learned  what  *te  snouid  learn  with  regard  to  development 
of  ItPs. 
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121a.  562  -  An  Access  rights  letter  for  parents  has  been  developed. 
121a.  563  -  Both  Oak  Hill  and  Cedar  Knoll  have  attached  Entry  sheets  to  record 
■ccesi  to  student  folders  by  proper  staff  and  others  wno  have  right  of  access 
to  records. 

^4  I  cffortV t0  Initiated.  However,  there  1s  a  need  for 

both  principals  to  have  their  secretaries  or  any  other  appropriate  person  to  get  their 
student  files  in  better  order. 

The  "Parents  Rights"  data  has  been  reviewed  and  using  the  DCPS  Parents'  Rights 
as  ay  source  of  reference*  I  developed  a  document  of  Parents  Mohts  for  ICSO. 

I**1*  5°  I050  MuUtlno  #511.  I  feel  that  I  a*  prettv  well  wualnted 
with  1t.    I  fnel  that  th»  principals  e*d  \*m  Leaders  should  wake  tn  effort, 
to  becnme  familiar  with  this  eocumrnt,  for  1t  contains  some  references  to 
their  roles  In  the  schowe  of  things.  There  1s  little  or  no  evidence  that 
H»  2Hn£l?*l*  oart  1n  the  cowl  U  nee  of  this  Regulation. 

At  sons  ooint,  I  asked  fcV.  ftasktas  whether  or  not  he  had  reed  any  of  the 
IErs.  lie  reolled  that  he  had  not.  Yet  on  page  9  of  Regulation  #511  lat  the 
bottom  of  the  paoe),  it  states  that  the  teen  leader  and  the  orlndoal  will 
have  Joint  responsibility  for  monltorlno  the  I EP  on  a  continuing  basis.  From 
all  evidence,  thU  has  yet  to  hapoen.   The  same  holds  true  for  1i?lement1ng 
the  IEP.  There  is  a  statement  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  paoe  on  paoe  y  which 
addresses  responsibility  of  Implementation. 

Also,  mv  review  of  students'  IEps  at  both  Institutions  shows  little,  and 
1n  oost  cases,  no  evidence  of  Involvement  of  Title  I  or  Chapter  1  1n  the 
development  of  IEPs  for  Identified  students. 

tven  though  J  was  singled  out  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  cross  -  the  com- 
pliance of  ICSO  with  Public  Law  94-142,  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  will 
ever  succeed  unless  there  1s  eoual  pressure  applied  to  all  others  who  have 
some  responsibility  for  seelno  to  1t  that  the  Institution  is  1n  compliance. 
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'  vit  JT'S  NAME 

IDENTIFIED 

nWJX  LAr 

DATE  OF 
REFERRAL 

INSTITUTION 

INITIAL. LT* 
TO  rAKENTS 
(QATEJ 

PHONE  CALL(S) 
MADE  -  DATE 

NOTIFICATION 
OF  Klufili 

(DATES) 

IEP  HELD 
(DATE  J 

30  DAYS 
FROM 
&FERRAL 

IEP  DISTRIBUTED  [ 

1  fUTT  \  - 
\UMtJ  ► 

fi/tfY.  CHESTER 

LD 

05/12/81 

CK 

N.A. 

M.A. 

N  A. 

LIPDTO  1  REV. 
06/04/81 

02, .//12   

* 

*!     ON.  ROBERT 

- 

05/01/81 

CK 

-^1  

flL^.  TO*Y 

LD 

12/02711 

01/07/82 

01/07/82 

 —  

N.A. 

01/11/82 

03/10/81  1 

I1B8S ,  MAURICE  • 

EMR 

07/28/61 

CK 

09/08/81 

09/08/81 

N  A. 

09/11/81 

[RYANT,  DAVID 

DEAF  NUTE 

11/17/81 

CK 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N  A. 

01/11/80" 

N  A. 

Rovers,  mark 

LD 

ID/21/81 

CK 

N  A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

TITOIU  I  KIT. 
11/30/81 

^Orrester,  leroy 

LD 

12/22/81 

CK 

N.A. 

N.A 

N  A. 

UPDTD  X  REV. 

02/02/82 

felNER,  ROBERT 

ED 

02/26/82 

CK 

03/01/82 

D3/0  3-5-8/82 

N.A. 

03/17/82 

tARRIS.  DERRICK 

LD 

02/23/81 

CK 

02/23/81 

02/23/81 

N.A. 

03/09/81 

♦         |  04/*S/82 

{ARRIS.  NARK 

Dm 

01/22/81 

CK 

D3/04/81 

03/02/81 

N.A. 

03/13/81 

0V17/81 

iOOGE,  NORMAN 

Em 

11/19/81 

CK 

N.A. 

N.A 

N  A. 

JFDTD  t  REV. 
12/19/81 

03/04/82   — 

02/13/81 

CK 

Q3/U/81  (i\ 

03/11/82 

L  .N.A, 

03/23/81 

OUGHT.  FnUIN 

LD 

02/19/82 

CK 

03/01  /M 

N.A. 

.  

00 
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fr  

I 

IDENTIFIED 
HANDICAP 

DATE  OF 
REFERRAL 

INSTITUTION 

INITIAL  LTR 
TO  PARENTS 
(DATE) 

,  

PHONE  CALL(S) 
MADE  -  DATE 

NOTIFICATION 
(DATES) 

IEP  HE LI 

30  OAYS 
FROM 
'  REFERRAL 

IEP  DISTRIBUTED  ' 
(DATE)  j 

i 

VflftD.  THOMAS 

EM 

01/28/81 

CK 

01/30/81 

N.A. 

02/19/01 

03/03/01  1 

EKTNS,  ERIC 

ED 

04/15/01 

CK 

04/29/01 

04/24/81 

N.A. 

05/1 1/01 

♦ 

06/10/81  ? 

"'PHY,  THOMAS 

EMI 

03/20/81 

CK 

O3/2V01 

03/23/81 



N.A. 

04/Ofi/AI 

+ 

Ofi/18/Rt  1 

DERRICK 

LD 

11/24.81 

CK 

N.A. 

N  A. 

UPDATED  1  1 

02/0>/ft? 

EV 

jLUGL  CLARFMCF 

LD 

i  \ /turn 

CI 

11/31/11 

11/30/81 

N.A. 

fITTS.  CHARLES 

LD 

12/14/81 

CK 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

02/02/82 

03/io/ai  j 

.04/02/82  !j 

VINSON.  TJMOTHV 

LD 

CI/16/82 

CK 

04/19/82 

VILSON.  ANDREW 

LD 

 1 

04/08/82 

CK 

04/09/82 

M^K.  CARLOS 

EMR 

01/04/82 

CK 

01/07-28/12 

01/06/82 

N.A. 

02/04/82 

♦ 

N 

co 


0 
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°^  j^   v   •  PRESENTED  ADEQUATELY 

COMPONENTS  OF  COMPLETED  IEPS 

-  -  •  NUT  PRESENT  OR  ADEQUATE 


ItTUVbT'C  m At*. 

f 



f  HCTI  Til  f  t  AM 

1IOT1  lUI  IW 

PRESENT  LEVELS 
OF  E DUCAT I ORAL 
rEAFORMMCt 

STATEMENT 
OF  ANNUAL 
GOALS 

SHORT-TERM 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
COALS 

EDUCATIONAL 
AND  RELATED 
SERVICES 

r KW <   UAILj  UT 

INITIATION  AND 

NECESSARY 
SIGNATURES 

lEP  FILE 
AVA1LAIU 

4rrrsS  LOG 
IN  RECORD 

jar  ia 

a 

I 

X 

- 

I 

* 

_S  — 

i>i*.  ROKtT 

CI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MS,  TOMNf 

a 

I 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

* 

BIBIS.  MAURICE  * 

Cl 

X 

- 

X 

- 

•RYANT.  DAVID 

Ci 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FLOWERS.  HARK 

CK 

x 

x 

- 

- 

X 

- 

X 

FORRESTER,  LEROT 

CK 

x 

x 

X 

T 

X 

X 

• 

x 

GRINtR.  WiERT 

CK 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HARRIS,  DERRIU 

a 

X 

X 

X 

1 

MARIS,  HARK 

CK 

X 

x 

1 

40D6E,  ROMAN 

CK 

X 

_  .1 

JOHNSON,  HICMACL 

CK 

X 

X 

* 

 £  

ought,  ednin 

CK 

1 

tCLOUD.  THOMAS 

CK 

X 

X 

X 

CEKINS,  ERIC 

CI 

X 

X 

X 

WRPMY,  THOMAS 

CK 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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CCWPOwCWTb  OP  CONPLtTEO  IEPS 


I  •  PRESENTED  AUEQUATELY 
HUT  PRE  SCUT  PR  AtfEQUaTC 


8 

CO 


INSTITUTIONAL  CART  SERVICES  DIVISION 
LAUREL  t  MARY  LAN 0 


rUTl:        MAT  OS.  198? 


THE  FOLLOW  I W  ItPt  WERE  FOUND  TO  HAVE  NO  PROGRESS  ROTES  OR 
INDICATION  OF  OBJECTIVES  ACHIEVED  DURING  FIRST  SU  HCNTHS 
FOLLOWING  THE  IEP  MEETING 


STUDENT'S  NAME 

INSTITUTION 

DATE  OF  IEP 

cr 

dfi/ll/ai 

HARRIS.  DERRICK 

CK 

03/M/Bl 

HARRIS.  HARK 

CK 

30/13/81 

HG96E  .  NORMAN 

CK 

12/22/81 

JOHNSON.  MICHAEL 

CK 

03/23/81 

MeCLOUO.  THOMAS 

CK 

02/19/81 

MEEKINS.  ERIC 

CK 

OS/11/81 

HURPHY.  THOMAS 


04/06/81 


TMI  FOLLOWING  IEP*  HAVE  NOT  SEEN  UPDATED  AS  KCQUIRXD  BY 
PUILIC  LAN  94-142  (AFTER  ONE  YEAR): 


STUDENT'S  NAME 


institution 


DATE  OF  IEP 


JJL- 


P^M/B1 


HARRIS.  MARK 


03713/61 


JOHNSON,  NICHtfl 


03/23/81 


McaOUD.  THOMAS 


02/1 9/il 


MURPHY.  THOMAS 


04/06/11 


COMMENTS  OR  RECOMMENDATIONS t 


A 
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A*y  05,  1982 

]*    !2li**ff!,;4w7L*?f  JfT  ,fttr  H»  rt^rral .  *icfc 

mm*  u  Ci*r  kmii. 

*V  cMnft  tlftca  tf»  rtport  of  Until  24.  1982. 

^°SLM^nr^;,,tpirtu  f,,i  f-  "  »«— « 
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"OUT'S  NANE 

IDENTIFIED 

OATE  Of 
REFERRAL 

iNSTiTtMCf. 

INITIAL  LTR 
TO  PARENTS 
(DATE) 

PHONE  CALL(S) 
MADE  -  OATE 

NOTIFICATION 
OF  RIGHTS 
(DATES) 

IEP  HELO 
(DATE) 

30  DAYS 
FROM 
KEFERRAL 

IEP  DISTRIBUTED 
(DATE) 

,LEWAN,  MARC 

LO 

06/19/81 

ON 

08715/81 

NO  RECORD 

N  » 

10/22/81 

- 

no  f:coro 

tUVIPfiTQN,  DARRY 

.    ENO  OIST 

NO  RECORD 

ON 

12/14/81 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

12/17/81 

NO  REC 

NO  RtCORO 

FULLER,  nluMEL 

ENO  OIST 

11/30/81 

ON 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

02/19/82 

NO  RECORD 

CASK INS,  KENNETH 

LO 

03/31/61 

ON 

lift  or r  Ao a 

N  A 

OS/28/81 

NO  RECORD 

GRAY,  OARRELL 

It* 

04/01/81 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

04/09/81 

N  A 

04/23/81 

♦ 

NO  RECORD 

MINER,  RHOSU 

EMO  OIST 

03/18/82 

ON 

NO  *£CORD 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

04/06/82 

♦ 

NO  RECORD 

GLOVER.  DARRYL 

EMO  OIST 

03/13/82 

ON 

NO  RECORD 

TJOT/BZ  

04/01/82 

N  A 

04/16/82 

♦ 

NO  RECORD 

CROSS,  BRIAN 

to 

04/02/81 

OH 

04/14/81 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

04/23/81 

♦ 

NO  RECORD 

WTCHCLL.  IBN 

LO 

11/02/81 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

02/19/82 

NO  RWRO 

PRESTON.  RUOOLPH 

ENO  OIST 

03/05/81 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N.A 

03/19/81 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD  J 

RATIFF.  MARVIN 

ENR 

05/11/81 

OH 

05/20/81 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

05/28/81 

♦ 

NO  RECORD  NH 

ROBERTSON,  THON 

ENO  OIS 

NO  RECORD 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N  A 

03/18/82 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

ROBINSON,  Ft E CCA 

ENO  OIST 

NO  RECORD 

ON 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N.A 

NC  RECORD 

SO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

00 

to 


INSTITUTIONAL  CAR£  SERVICES;  OIV1S10N 
LAUft£L ,  MARYLAND 


MONITORING  REPORT  Pt  COMPLIANCE  WITH  PUBLIC  lAV  94-142 

^ — — « — .  :j/,7_  K*Y  Q5,  I9C2 

PREPARED  BY:     PATRICIA  FRFFHAN  mm  


UDENT'S  NAME 

1 
1 

IDENTIFIED 
HANDICAP 

DATE  Of 
REFERRAL 

INSTITUTION 

initial  ltr 
to  parents 

(MTE) 

PHONE  CALL(S) 
HADE  -  DATE 

NOTIFICATION 
Of  RIGHTS 
(OATZS) 

IEP  HELD 
(DATE) 

30  DAYS 
FROM 
rfEFC  rral 

IEP  DISTRIBUTED 
(DATE) 

jROr.  DANIF! 

am 

12/10 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

N  A. 

01/19/81 

♦ 

LD 

M/14/11 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

0W14-16/81 

n  A. 

09/24/81 

NO  RECORO 

IsenH.  kenneth, 

EMDIST 

08/10/80 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORD 

*  A 

10/31/80 

NO  RECORD 

Ltaitano.  davio 

LO 

05/13/81 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORO 

N  A 

02/15/82 

KO  RECORD 
NO  RECORO 

\  THOMAS.  GERALD  • 
>HAfi£S-  PTf^BQQ 

LD 
EM 

08/10/81 -OR 

OH 

NO  RECORD 

02/10/ft? 

N.A. 

REVISED 
.QZ/17/K 

NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORO 

JWHITAKER,  MfTMrtu 
-UOCIIlfiA-  Mine 
HAWKINS.  ROBERT 

LO 

 fm  ftTCT 

LD 

01/27/12 
03/04/81 

NORfcon 

OH 
OH 
OH 

NO  RECORD 
01/27/82 
NO  RECORD 

NO  RECORO 
NO  RECORD 
NO  RECORD 

N.A. 

N  A.  | 
N.A 

02/25/82 
04/06/81 

12/28/B1 

♦ 
♦ 

NO  RECORO 

NO  RECORO 
NO  RECORO 
NO  RECORO 

04/11/82 

OH 

04/30/82 

NO  RECORO 

N  A. 

NO  RECORO 

_  1 

J 

00 

-J 
•  so 
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W  05,  198? 


Institutional  care  services  oivision 

LAUREL,  HaRYLAAD 
CUWPQNENTb  OF  COHPLtTEO  lEPS 


PRESENTEO  ADEQUATELY 
NUT  PRESENT  OR  AUCQJwTE 


^  to'i  ka* 

• 

ItftTf  Ttlf  I  CM 

in? 1 1  iwi iur 

OF  EDUCATIONAL 

BCQtnMMAMrV 
rtN/UWWIU. 

ST ATE  HER T 
OF  ANNUAL 
GOALS 

CunDT    TC  DM 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
GOALS 

ARO  RELATED 
SERVICES 

II!  I TI  AT  I  UN  AND 

tit  rr  tviDv 
SIGHATUKES 

AVAILABLE 

IN  RECORD 

at 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

* 

•    infiTQI.  »«* 

flR 

- 

X 

X 

x 

x 

X 

i    LEt4  mom 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

x  1! 

IfiAiiUNS.  KENNETH 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

x  1 

I#RAV.  QANRCU 

OH 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

1 

X 

{fcRlREX.  RHQSU 

OH 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLOVER.  DARRYL 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

t 

X 

— - — — 

JM&S.  ttlM 

ON 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

X 

X 

ITCHELL.  im 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PRESTON.  RUOOl* 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

RATIFF,  NARVIK 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

JOCERTSOR.  TNOH 

ON 

X 

X 

ROUNSON,  FREDEA 

ON 

f 

ROY.  OAR I  EL 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1  « 

SHULER.  KENNEDY 

ON 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.TAIT*HO.  DAVID 

P« 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

-3 
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LAUREL,  HMYLAKO 


MAT  06,  1962 


COMPONENTS  OF  CO>y Lt TED  lEPS 


X  •  PRESENTED  A**QUA7ELY 
-  •  NUT  PRESENT  QP  ADEQUATE 


MttNT*S  NAME 

1 

USTITVIION 

PRC  SWT  LEWIS 
V  UUCRTIiRAL 

STATUCHT 
Of  ANNUAL 
OOAU 

SHORT-TERM 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
GOALS 

EDUCATIONAL 
AND  RELATED 
SERVICES 

PROJ.  DATES  Of 
INITIATION  AND 
DURATION 

NECESbARY 
SIGAAiUKES 

1 

1EP  FILE 
AVAILABLE 

ACCESS  LOG  i 
IN  RECORD  1 

On 

* 

 r 

*  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

X  I 

•  RICARDO 

OH 

X 

X 

I  

X 

X 

X 

X 

nil  nA£K  ,  mt  I  nun 

OH 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FFORD  MADE 

Ml 

X 

X 

X 

X 

rAtfKMS,  ROBERT 

OH 

1 

J  1 

I 

 1     i  J 

1 

1  J 

00 
C71 
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IKSTHUTIQHAL  CARE  SERVICES  DIVISION 
LAUREL,  MARYLVJD 


THE  FOLLOWING  ItPt  WERE  FOUNO  TO  HAVE  NO  PROfiRE'S  NOTES  ON 
INDICATION  OF  OBJECTIVES  ACHIEVED  DURING  FIRST  SiX  MONTHS 
fOUOWIwG  THE  IEP  HET1HG. 


tTUUENT'S  NAME 

INSTITUTION 

DATE  OF  IEP 

COLEMAN.  MARC 

OH 

10/22/81 

RASKINS,  KENNETH 

ON 

05/28/11 

GRAY,  DARNELL 

OH 

04/23/81 

PRESTON.  8U00LPH 

OH 

OVH/81 

Or,  DANIEL 

OH 

0  11/81 

SHULER,  KENNEDY 

OH 

08/24/81 

W I  TAKER,  ANT HON 

OH 

04/06/81 

CROSS.  SRI AN 

OH 

04/23/81 

THE  FQLlOWINf  lEPs  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  UPDATtO  AS  KEQUIRED  fl'' 
PUBLIC  LAM  214.142  (AFTER  ONE  YEAR) 


STUDENT'S  NAME 

Institution 

1 

DATE  OF  IEP  1 

CRAY.  DARRELL 

OH 

Q4/23tf1  - 

PRESTON.  RUDOLPH 

OH 

03719/E1 

UN I TAKER,  ANTHONY 

OH 

04/06/81 

CROSS.  BRIAN 

OH 

04/23/81 

2S 

<7> 


COMMENTS  OR  RECOMMENDATIONS; 
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JBTITUTIUHAI  CARS  SERVRCi  DIVISION 
LAUREL ,  VirjWD 

THE  r'OLlO^Iu'u 


rw  c:-. 


P'JOl 


rULLU^iu'u  u'-  ,\v:  K^r  L'PftVTtD  AS  I'EQUWO  ft7 
UC  I  "J  U-i42  \ir\Zk  CT.  iCA.;: 


STl'XNT'S  IVlSfe 

IMSTITUTIU4  | 

! 

DATE  OF  1EP  \ 
1 

OH 

Q4/23/ft1  7 

PRESTO?;,  r%IJOOL?H 

OH 

03/19/E1  | 

1 

WH I TAKER,  ANTH0Kv      !  OH 

04/06/8]  j 

GROSS.  I^IAM 

OH 

i 

— 

i 

 ! 



1-  
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,'Al  r;.  <i  Mi  via*.  i)lVl  - 


Hay  05,  19C? 

1.  Gerald  Thocas  (Oak  H1U)  went  AWOP  right  after  his  referral. 
When  he  returned,  he  v/*s  placed  at  Cak  H1U.   This  accounts 
for  the  tine  lag  between  his  referral  and  when  his  IEP  was 
completed. 

2.  This  tfor.Uorlns  Report  (05/05/82) ,  shows  that  there  has  not 
been  any  change  since  the  report  of  March  24,  1982. 

3      ;  e-r  still  recwf«vdiny  that  the-princlpals  at  Cedar  Knoll 
and  Oak  Hill  establish  a  separate  file  for  IEP  students 
from  the  reoular  stuoer.ls. 
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Oak  1111  Zrooraa  DtrtlopMtitt   Pari  Z 
Eligibility 
DM7T  X 
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Comprehensive  programming  for  juveniles  in  correctional 
facilities  include*  services  that  will  afford  oppoitunities 
for  improvement.  Students  entering  an  educational  environment 
within  a  "locked  facility"  should  be  provided  a  broad  educational 
program  that  is  suited  to  individual  needs  and  abilities.  Appro- 
priate educational  programming  should  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  developmental  education,  remedial  education,  special  education, 
multi-cultural  education,  bilingual  education,  when  the  profile 
indicates,  and  tutorial  services  as  needed.  Students  should 
receive  academic  credit  for  education  that  can  be  transferred 
to  schools  in  ttt  community  thus  ensuring  a  continuum  of  educational 
services. 

During  the  initial  screening,  evaluation,  and  observation 
of  young  men  committed  to  Oak  Hill,  professionals  from  different 
disciplinetmay  note  student  deficits  and  may  refer  a  student 
for  a  more  in-depth  screening  of  needs.  When  suspected  deficits 
are  identified  as  inhibiting  a  student  from  achieving  to  his 
potential  in  the  learning  environment,  interdisciplinary  profes- 
sionals meet  to  review  current  diagnostic  and  informational 
materials  including  psychological,  educational/vocational,  and 
medical  evaluations  and  a  social  history.  Interdisciplinary 
professionals  meeting  to  discuss  student  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  demonstrated  needs  in  the  learning  environment  form  an  Eligi- 
bility Tmi.  The  purpose  of  the  Eligibility  Team  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student  meets  the  criteria  for  sS«*tt§V»P«cial 
education  services  as  established  by  PL94-142  standards. 

On  the  basis  of  information  derived  from  the  multi-faceted 
(eligibility)  procedures,  a  student  is  determined  either  to 
echibit  one  cf  several  specific  handicapping  conditions  or  not 
to  be  handicapped.  Placement  in  a  special  program  is  contingent 
on  a  determination  that  a  handicapping  condition  exists.  According 
to  PL94-142,  the  term  handicapped  refers  toi 


those  children  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  sections  121a. 530  -  121a. 534 
as  being  mentally  retarded,  hard, 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedically 
impaired,  other  health  impaired, 
deaf-blind,  or  multi-handicapped, 
or  as  having  specific  learning 
disabilities,  who  because  of  these 
impairments  need  special  education 
and  related  services,  (p  42478) 


The  Eligibility  Team  functions  tot 

ensure  that  due  process  procedur  ;s  are  followed 
and  confidentiality  of  records  is  maintained. 

review  the  evaluation  components  and  other 
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information  to  determine  if  tbt  atudent 
has  a  handicapping  condition (•)  which  requires 
a  aptcial  tducation  program  and  rtlatad 
eervicee,  and  tha  natura  (category)  of  the 
handicapping  condition (a) $  determine  if 
eeeeeement  det*  indicataa  atudent  impairment 
and  aztant  impairment  interf eree  with  educational 
progress.* 

maintain  a  written  record  of  eaaential  delib- 
erationa  which  aupport  the  findings,  aigned 
by  each  committee  member.  If  committee 
member  doea  not  agree  with  the  f  dings, 
he/aha  auet  submit  a  aeparate  written  tement 
giving  reaaona  for  -ha  diaaenting  opinion 
vithin  24  hours  following  the  eligibility 
meeting* 

prepare  a  written  summary  of  the  commit tee1 a 
recomnendetione  for  the  atudent 'a  confidential 
file,  including  a  etateuent  of  educatiottal 
needa  and  euggeetione  for  a  epecial  education 
program  which  ia  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
indlvidualiied  Education  Program  Committee 
(IBP)  to  conaidered  in  the  development  of 
the  atudent 'a  IBP. 


(notet*  A  handicap  eziata  only  if  the  impairment  reaulta  in 
the  atudent  being  unable  to  profit  from  regular  claaaroom  inatruc- 
tion) 

Public  Law  94-142  clearly  mandatea  a  multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  eligibiltiy/plaoemert  deciaiona.  In  terma  of  federal 
law,  the  inatitution  muat  'eneure  tbat  the  eligibility/placement 
deciaion  ia  made  by  a  group  of  pareone,  including  peraona  knowledge- 
able about  the  atudent,  the  meaning  of  the  evaluation  data  and 
the  placement  optiuna*  (Public  Law  94-142,  section  121a. 533 [a] ) . 

Eligibility  Team  core  menbere  includei 

Social  Worker 

Description i 


developa,  plana,  interpreta  and/cr  coordinatea 
aocial  hie  tor  lea/inf  or  mat  ion  concerning 
atudenta  in  an  aeeigned  achool  or  program, 
making  available  tbia  information  to  the 
principal  or  adminiat rator  of  the  acuool, 
other  membera  of  tbe  mult i-diaciplinary 
team,  claaaroom  teacher,  and  parenta* 

ayatematically  functiona  aa  a  member  of 
a  aulti-diaciplinary  team  whoaa  reaponsibility 
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is  to  provide  psycho-social  aedicine  and 
educetionsl  disgnostic  services  and  iapleaent 
an  sducstionsl  supportive  services  intsrTsntion 
progrsa  for  tbs  studsnt  population. 

collaborstee  with  students,  teachers,  principal, 
family,  otbsr  Spscial  Education  and  Pupil 
psraonnsl  services  staff  snd  with  coaaunity 
fsciliciee  (in  aedicsl,  aocialr  legal  systeas) 
in  helping  identify  snd  assess  problems 
of  bsndicspped  students  and  to  search  for 
resolution  tc  the  probleas. 

provides  abililty  to  chair  on  a  aulti-disci- 
plinary  teas  in  their  sr*s  of  expertise 
when  s  student  is  noted  ss  having  suspected 
hsndicspping  conditions. 

possesses  professional  knowledge,  vslues, 
and  skills  in  the  performance  of  achool 
aocial  work  services  within  the  educational 
systea  related  to  apecial  education  processing 
in  correctional  facilitiea. 

Psychologist/Paychiatriat 
Deacriptioni 

developa,  plans,  interpreta  and/or  coordinates 
psychologicsl/psychistric  testing  inforastion 
concerning  atudenta  in  an  aaaigned  school 
or  progrsa,  asking  are  liable  this  info  raat  ion 
to  the  prinoipal  or  adainatrator  of  the 
acbool,  other  aeabere  of  the  aulti-diaciplinary 
teas,  claaarooa  teacher  and  parents* 

ayateaatically  functiona  aa  a  aenber  of 
a  aulti-diaciplinary  teaa  whose  responsibility 
is  to  provide  paychologicsl/psychiatr ic 
services  snd  iapleaent  a  supportive  services 
intervention  prog ran  for  the  atudent  population. 

collaboratea  with  students,  teechers,  principal, 
fsaily,  other  Special  Education  and  pupil 
peraonnel  aervicea  staff  snd  with  community 
fscilities  (in  aedicsl,  socisl,  legsl  systeas) 
in  helping  identify  snd  assess  probleas 
of  bsndicspped  students  snd  to  search  for 
resolution  to  the  probleas* 

provides  sbilJ  ty  to  chair  on  a  aulti-diacipllnary 
teaa  in  their  ares  of  expertise  when  s  student 
is  notad  ss  bsving  suspected  handicapping 
conditions. 
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possesses  prof essional  knowltdge,  values, 
and  skills  in  tbt  performance  of  psycho- 
logical/psychiatric work  eervicee  within 
tbt  educational  system  rtlattd  to  sptcial 
•ducat ion  processing  in  correctional  facilities. 


develops,  plans,  interprets  and/or  coordinates 
educational  information  concerning  students 
in  an  assigned  school  or  program,  asking 
available  tbis  information  to  the  principal 
administrator  of  the  school,  other  members 
of  the  multi-disciplinary  team,  classroom 
teacher,  and  parents. 

systematically  functions  as  a  member  o: 
a  multi-disciplinary  team  whose  responsibility 
is  to  provide  educational  diagnostic  services 
and  implement  an  educational  supportive 
services  instruction  program  for  the  student 
population. 

collaborates  with  students,  teachers,  principal, 
family,  other  Special  Education  and  pupil 
personnel  services  staff  and  with  community 
facilities  (in  medical,  social,  legal  systems) 
in  helping  identify  and  assess  problems 
of  handicapped  students  and  to  search  for 
resolution  to  the  problems. 

provides  ability  to  chair  on  a  multi-disciplinary 
team  in  their  area  of  expertise  when  a  student 
is  noted  as  having  suspected  handicapping 
conditions* 

possesses  professional  knowledge,  values, 
and  'skills  in  the  performance  of  educational 
evaluations  and  support  services  within 
the  educational  system  related  to  special 
education  processing  in  correctional  facilities. 


develops,  plans,  interprets  and/or  coordinates 
medical  his tor  ies/inf oraat ion  concerning 
students  in  an  assigned  school  or  program, 
making  available  this  information  to  the 
principal  or  adminstrator  of  the  school, 
other  members  of  the  multi-disciplinary 
team,  classroom  teacher,  and  parents. 


Educational  Diagnostician 
Descriptioni 


Medical 


Descriptions 
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ayeteaat ically  functions  aa  a  aember  of 
a  aulti-diacipUnary  taem  vboes  rtaponaibility 
is  to  provide  peycho-eocial,  aedical  and 
educational  diagnostic  eervicee  and  iapiement 
an  educational  support iva  aanricaa  intervention., 
prograa  for  tba  atudant  population. 

collaJbora tee  with  etudenta,  teechers,  principal, 
fsaily,  otbar  Special  Education  and  pupil 
personnel  aanricaa  staff  and  with  coeaainity 
facilitiaa  (in  aedical,  social,  legal  eyetema) 
in  haloing  idantify  and  aaaaaa  problema 
of  handicapped  atudanta  and  to  saarcb  for 
raaolutiona  to  tba  problema. 

provides  abil  ity  to  chair  on  a  multi-disciplinary 
teaa  In  thair  araa  of  eipertiee  whan  a  atudant 
ia  notad  aa  having  auapactad  handicapping 
conditions. 

poaaaaaaa  prof aaaional  knowledge,  valuea , 
and  skills  in  tba  performance  of  medical 
evaluations  and  eervicee  within  tha  aducational 
ay a ten  ralatad  to  apscisl  education  procaaaing 
in  corractional  facilitiaa. 

Additional  profaaaionals  who  say  ait  on  an  Eligibility 
Team  includa  taachara,  vocational  specialists,  and  conaultanta 
knowladgaabla  about  tha  atudant  and  hia  naada. 

Eligibility  Taaa  asabsrs  review  tha  following  inforaation 
nacaaaary  to  determine  a  handicapping  conditions 

EdufiAtifinfiXt  a  writtan  raport  evaluating  a  atudant* a  praaant 
abilitiea  and  achievement  and  identifying  problea  areaa  in  learning. 
Evaluationa  include  etandardised  teat  acorea,  previoua  and  praaant 
claaarooa  pf rfora*ancef  and  an  obaervation  of  claaarooa  behavior. 

Classroom  Oh«»r»afclont  a  written  report  of  an  obaervation 
of  acadeaic  perforaance  in  a  claaarooa  by  at  leaat  one  aeaber 
of  the  evaluation  taaa  other  than  the  atudant 'a  regular  teacher 
for  a  atudant  auapactad  of  having  a  handicapping  condition  (expect 
apeech  impairment) • 

Developmental  1  written  report  of  aessssment  functioning 
in  the  major  areaa  of  development  such  aa  cognition,  aotor, 
aocial/adaptiva,  perception  and  communication.  Thia  may  be 
uaed  in  place  of  the  educational  evaluation  in  certain  cases. 
(Prepared  by  a  special  education  teacher.) 

Psychological!  a  written  report  baaed  on  the  use  of  a 
battery  of  appropriate  inatrumenta  which  ahall  include  individual 
intelligence  teat  (a)  and  paycho-educational  testa.  Alao,  when 
appropriate,  a  clinical/paychiatric  evaluation  ahall  be  included. 
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Teat  battery  will  includt  projective  testing  for  students  suspected 
of  having  serious  emotional  problcaa.  (Prepared  by  approval 
psychologist.) 

fiflfilflCnlfcaiaJ »     •  written  evaluation  which  includes  a  study 
of  fcha  jtttdtat  in  the  family  «»ttlnci  and  in  the  school  and  co— i»^y 
(Prepared  by  the  visiting  teacher  or  an  institutional  social 
worker.) 


Mad i call  a  written  report  indicating  general  medical  history 
and  any  medical/health  problems  which  nay  affect  a  student's 
ability  to  learn*    (Prepared  by  a  licensed  physician.) 

fipeech/Audioloqy 

Speech  Only*  when  only  a  speech  impairment  and  no  other 
handicapping  condition  is  suspected,  the  classroom  teacher  provides 
an  educational  report  describing  speech  performance  in  academic 
areasi  a  speech  pathologist  provides  a  speech  and  language  eval- 
uation* and  an  audioaetriet  provides  audiological  screening 
(other  assessments  are  not  needed  unless  problesi(s)  persists 
unchanged  beyond  two  years.)  The  audiologist  interprets  the 
significance  of  a  student's  hearing  loss  in  relation  to  program 
planning. 


Medical 
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Owwttltt  m  tfcc  ttfttrid  of  CoUratnj 


Emm  1310.  l«M  #ffict 
■Utffngtvm,  B.C  20915 


September  17,  1985 


Mr.  D«vid  Rivers 
Director 

D.C.  Departmerr  of  Human  Services 
801  N.  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  2000? 

Dear  H 

Thank  you  for  your  testimory  of  September  10,  1985  concerning 
compliance  with  P.L.  94-U2  as  it  relates  to  juvenile  delinquents  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Also,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
turning  over  various  documents  and  contracts  which  had  been  requested 
earlier  by  CA0. 

In  reviewing  those  documents  and  contracts,  however,  it  is  apparent 
some  items  were  not  included,  and  they  are  as  follows: 


For  0a>  Hill 

For  Cedar  Knol 1 

For  Receiving  Home 
Annual  neports 


All  monitoring  reports  from  January  1982  to 
October  1983,  April  and  July  1985 

All  monitoring  reports  from  January  1982  to 
December  1983,  and  April  and  July  1985 

Monitoring  reports  for  all  of  1982 

Oak  Hill  -  1980,   1981  and  1985 
Cedar  Knoll  -  1980  to  1985 
Receiving  Home  -  1980  to  1985 

Youth  Services  Administration  -  1981,  1982,  1983,  1985 

All  contracts  relating  to  services  to  learning  or 
emotionally  handicapped  cnildren  or  to  special 
education  or  mental  health  counseling 

Note.     Contracts  between  YSA  and  Educational  Support 
Systems,  Inc..  were  provided  with  some  delay,  and 
from  t^rly  review  it  appears  certain  portions  of 
these  files  are  missing.     A  follow-up  reauest 
concerning  this  particular  contracur  will  be 
«3ent  to  you  shortly. 
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Mr.  David  Fivers 
September  17,  1985 
Pa Re  Two 


In  addition,  certain  information  was  requested  orally  during  the  course 
of  questioning  following  testimony  by  the  DHS  panel.    That  information  ha 
not  been  provided,  and  it  was,  specifically* 

1.  The  cost  of  the  Paul  de  Mauro  report  completed  in  June  1985  and 
received  by  YSA  on  July  12,  1985 

2.  Copies  of  cottage  and  institution  logs  for  Oak  Hill  and  the  Receiving 
Home  for  the  f'me  period  of  January  1,  1984  to  the  present  date 

3-    Copies  of  DHS  Office  of  Investigation  reports  for  Oak  Hill,  Cedar 
Knoll  and  the  Receiving  Home  for  the  time  period  of  January  1,  1984 
to  the  present  date 

4.    Youth  Services'  budget  for  special  education  services  —  diagnosis, 
teaching  and  counseling  to  include  both  YSA  in-house  services  as 
well  as  those  under  contract  —  for  FY  85  and  FY  86. 

Also,  as  you  may  recall,  two  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  had  to  leave 
before  the  DriS  panel  testified,  and  therefore,  many  questions  were  not  asked 
due  to  their  absence  and  time  constraints.     Enclosed  is  a  list  of  questions 
for  the  Director  of  the  Departnent  of  Human  Services,  and  by  copy  of  this 
letter,   I  am  sending  to  Commissioner  Audrey  Rove  a  list  of  questions 
appropriate  to  her  testimony. 

I  ask  that  all  these  natcials  be  delivered  to  me  within  10  business 
davs  from  September  P,  Thank  >ou  in  advance  for  vour  cooperation 

in  resolving  this  matter 


WFWART  B.  Mc KINNEY 
Ranking  Minority  Member 


Coramis sinner  Audrey  Kt, 
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fcome  of  Jkpre*cntattort 

1310.  iMttort*  *•*  #0kt  Mttag 
■utfiftti*  JB.C  20515 


September  23,  1985 


Mr.  David  Rivers 
Director 

D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services 
801  N.  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers: 

This  letter  vill  serve  as  an  addendum  to  Rep.  Stewart  McKinney 's 
letter  to  you  dated  September  17,  1985.     In  that  letter  Mr.  McKinney 
requested  a  number  of  items  which  had  been  previously  requested  either 
by  the  GAD  in  the  course  of  their  audit  or  by  Mr.  McKinney  during 
overaight  hearings  on  September  10,1985. 

In  addition  to  the  cottage  and  institution  logs  req jested  on 
page  two  of  that  letter  (point  2),  the  Committee  would  also  like 
to  have  cottage  and  Institution  logs  for  Cedarl  Knoll  for  the  time 
period  of  January  1,  1984  to  the  nresent,  and  those  logs  should  also 
be  delivered  not  later  than  October  1,  1985,  or  10  business  days 
after  the  letter  request  made  to  you  on  September  17,  1985. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


DIMRTMEN  i  OP  HUMAN  SCRVICCS 
coMMtssirNCR  or  *OCIAL  SEWVtCI 
WASriNCTO*.    o    C  20001 


October  1,  1985 


Stewart  B.  McKinney 

Ranking  Minority  Member 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committe*  0n  the  District  of  Columbia 

Room  1310 

Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  McKinney' 

This  1s  in  response  to  your  letter  to  David  Rivers  of  September 
17,  1985,  requesting  information  discussed  at  the  hearing  roncern- 
mg  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142  ana  additional  documents  not 
included  among  those  previously  provided. 

1 .  Monitoring  Report 

There  are  no  monitoring  reports  for  the  dates  cited. 
A  memo  from  Manros  Nickens,  Acting  Chief,  Monitoring, 
Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance  Unit,  is  enclosed. 

2 .  Annual  Reports 

The  Youth  Services  Ad ministration  does  not  prepare 
an  Individual   Annual  Report,  as  it  is  included  In  the 
Department's  Annual  Report.     YSA  institutions  have  from 
time  to  time  prepared  such  reports.     Oak  Hill  and  Cedar 
Knoll  did  not  produce  a  report  in  1980  or  1981  (see  memo 
from  Edward  Mahlin,  dated  September  24,  1985  and  Gwendolyn 
Trades,  dated  September  26,   1985).     Receiving  Home 
Reoorts  for  1980  through  1984  are  enclosed.     Records  for 
1985  will  not  be  prepared  until  after  the  end  of  the 
Fiscal  Year. 

3 .  Cont  racts 

The  additional  institution  contracts  for  educational  or 
mental  health  services  are:     (a)  a  contract  with 
Wi 1 11 *m  tibldstien ,  M.O.  for  psychiatric  services  at 
Oak  Hill,  (b)  a  contract  with  Mr.  Clifton  Anderson 
for  Mental  Health  Services  at  the  Receiving  Home  and 
(c)  a  contract  with  Progressive  Life  Institute  for 
Group  Therapy  at  Oak  Hill.     Copies  of  these  contracts 
are  enclosed. 
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The  following  points  are  submitted  1n  response  to  the  questions 
asked  of  us  during  our  testimony: 

1.  The  total  cost  for  the  Paul  de  Mauro  report  was  $1,890, 
which  covered  six  days  of  consulting  work  and  travel. 

A  copy  of  the  voucher  and  bill  1s  enclosed. 

2.  Copies  of  the  logs  for  Oak  Mill  and  the  Receiving  Hone 
are  enclosed  1n  our  submission. 

3.  Ms.  Roberta  Nessalle    of  your  staff  has  been  1n 
comunl  cation  with  cur  office,  and  has  agreed  to  review 
the  confidential  Office  of  Investigations  and  Compliance 
reports  1n  the  office  of  Mr.  Virgil  McDonald  at  a  time 
of  nutual  convenience. 

4.  The  educational  costs  Incurred  by  YSA  are  not  budgeted  as 
separate  line  Hems. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  AUDREY  ROwE,  COMMISSIONER  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  QMS 


1.  On  page  1  of  your  statement  you  refer  to  330  committed  juveniles  In  Y5A 
custody.  You  do  not  mention  Cedar  Knoll.  Were  not  some  of  these  youths 
placed  at  this  Institution  in  FY  1984? 

During  1984,  171  youth  were  committed  to  Cedar  Knoll.    Of  this  number  nine 
were  placed  pending  Residential  Placement,  and  five  were  placed  pending 
Group  Home  placement. 

2.  On  page  1  of  your  statement  you  state  that  YSA  testing  indicates  that  40% 
of  detained  youth  In  FY  1984  were  potentially  handicapped.   On  what  do  you 
base  this  number?   Who  did  the  testing  of  these  youths?   What  criteria  were 
used  to  determine  their  potential  handicaps? 

Our  estimate  of  40%  is  based  on  our  Initial  assessments  of  youth  detained  at 
Oak  Hill.    The  testing  Mas  performed  by  Education  Support  Services.  The 
criteria  used  includes  test  results  for  Wide  Range  Achievement  Tests,  Ekwall 
and  McCall  Crabbs,  and  Dare.    It  also  Includes  the  assessor's  behavior 
ob<»rvation  and  informal  exercises;  attachment    A    lists  the  specific 
criteria  used  by  ESS  staff. 

3.  How  did  you  Insure  that  required  services  In  the  existing  IEPs  were  provided 
whsn  you  had  no  special  education  programs? 

The  absence  of  special  education  programs  was  the  conclusion  reached  1n  the 
GAO  testimony,  but  it  has  never  been  the  position  of  DHS  that  there  are  no 
special  educaMon  programs.    The  Department  of  Human  Services  provides  special 
education  programs.   The  special  education  needs  of  handicapped  residents  are 
Identified  in  their  IEPs.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  education  program 
administrators  to  Insure  the  required  services  are  provided  as  specified  in  the 
IEP. 

4.  Of  those  detained  youth  determined  to  need  IEPs,  how  many  had  IEPs  developed? 
Who  prepared  the  IE5s?   Who  provided  required  services? 

P.L.  94-142  offers  no  specific  guidelines  with  respect  to  responsibility  for 
Identifying  handicapped  residents  who  are  detained  awaiting  trial  or  disposition. 
The  District  of  Columbia  takes  the  position  that  the  responsibility 
for  major  treatment  decisions  for  non-wards  rests  with  the  youth's  parents 
or  D.C.  Public  Schools.    Recently,  with  the  expansion  of  programs  at  the 
Receiving  Home,  a  system  was  developed  whereby  all  residents  would  be 
evaluated,  and  thos*  suspected  of  a  handicap  would  be  referreo  to  D.C.  Public 
Schools  for  the  development  of  an  IEP.    The  provision  of  those  services  rests  with 
Public  Schools,  unless  and  until  the  youth  Is  committed  to  DHS.    If  :  detained 
youth  1s  deternlned  to  need  an  IEP,  a  referral  would  be  made  to  DCPS.   We  do 
not  have  a  record  of  referrals  and  have  Just  begun  making  such  referrals 
from  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children.    Of  our  referrals,  children  may  be 
released  before  an  IEP  Is  completed.    In  our  testlwony  we  stated  that  of 
153  youth  detained  at  the  Receiving  Home,  20  had  previously  been  identified 
by  DCPS.    32  were  referred  by  Receiving  Home  St  ff  to  DCPS. 
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5.  You  state  thit  75  youth  participated  1n  the  Community  Services  Program  between 
September  1963  and  March  1985.    What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  the 
delinquents  committed  to  UHS  during  this  period  does  this  number  represent? 

Between  September  1983  and  October  1984,  37  youth  were  placed  In  the 
Community  Services  program.    During  that  same  period  330  youth  were 
committed  with  approximately  11%  placed  In  the  Community  Services  Program. 
Between  October  1984  and  March  1985,  38  additional  youth  were  placed  In  the 
program  out  of  149  newly  committed  youth.    This  represents  approximately 
26%  of  the  new  commitments.    The  second  set  of  figures  represents  only  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  and  may  not  hold  true  for  all  of  FY  1985.  You 
should  also  note  that  the  program  was  started  In  FY  1984. 

6.  You  detail  education  services  provided  by  the  Community  Services  Prograir. 
How  do  these  services  differ  from  services  provided  to  delinquents  In 
your  Aftercare  programs? 

The  Community  Services  Program  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to 
Institutional  commitment.    It  reflects  our  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the 
younger  population  that  were  committed  to  Cedar  Knoll.    Youth  In  Aftercare 
have  all  previously  been  placed  In  an  Institution  or  group  home.   Prior  to 
their  return  to  the  community,  the  f-dllty  Is  expected  to  make  appropriate 
referrals  for  school  or  employment.    Each  youth  released  to  Aftercare  must 
sign  an  agreement  which  may  Include  attending  school.    Once  the  youth  1n 
Aftercare  Is  In  school,  educational  services  become  the  responsibility  of 
O.C.P.S. 

7.  On  page  3  you  state  that,  of  the  75  youths  In  the  Community  Services  Program, 
13  wet e  previously  Identified  as  special  education  students.   Who  Identified 
these  youth?   What  special  education  and  related  services  were  provided  to 
them,  and  by  whom?  Who  Identified  the  additional  14  special  education 
students?   Were  IEPs  prepared,  and  In  what  appropriate  programs  were  these 
youth  placed?   Provide  a  list  of  these  27  students'  names,  the  programs  1n 
which  they  were  enrolled,  and  date  (s)  of  participation  In  the  Community 
Services  Program. 

Youth  were  previously  Identified  by  O.C.P.S.  and  services  were  provided  to 
them  by  O.C.P.S.    The  additional  14  students  were  also  determined  eligible 
by  D.C.P.S.  after     referral  by  the  Community  Services  Program.    I.E. P. 
development  and  placement  was  provided  by  D.C.P.S.   Upon  advice  of  Corporation 
Counsel  the  names  of  these  27  students  cannot  be  provided;  however,  a  11st  of 
their  placements  and  dates  of  placement  are  attached.    (Attachment  A  1). 

8.  You  state  that,  at  the  Harambee  House,  a  full  time  certified  special  educa- 
tion teacher  provides  Instruction.    Is  this  teacher  certified  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  teach  special  education  in  the  District?    Is  this  teacher 

a  member  of  YSA's    taff.    If  not,  who  employs  this  teacher? 

The  teacher  at  Harambee  1$  certified  to  teach  special  education  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  has  applied  for  certification  by  O.C.P.S.    (Attachment     B  ) 
This  teacher  is  under  the  Education  Support  Systems  contract  and  is  not  YSA 
staff. 
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9.  You  state  that  one  girl  at  Marambee  House,  previously  identified  as  a  special 
education  student,  was  referred  for  placement  through  DCPS.  WcS  this  student 
placed  In  an  appropriate  program?  Explain. 

The  young  woman  was  referred  to  DCPS  to  South  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  for  their  day  treatment  program  and  Is  presently  In  that 
program.    (Attachment   C  ).   We  have  been  advised  by  Corporation  Coursel 
that  we  must  remove  the  name  of  this  young  person  from  our  attachment. 

9A.  On  page  3  of  your  statement,  you  stated  that  an  education  program  was 
initiated  at  the  Receiving  Home  1n  July  1984.    Isn't  It  true  that  this 
education  was  provided  by  a  private  contractor,  did  not  Include  special 
education,  and  ceased  In  November  1984?   What  education  services  were 
provided  between  November  1984  and  the  initiation  of  the  new  Receiving 
Home  program  In  April  1985? 

The  Receiving  Home  wa»  closed  for  long  term  detention  by  the  Savoy  Order 
June  12,  1973.    The  order  allowed  the  facility  to  house  youth  for  no  longer 
than  48  hours.    However,  an  average  aally  population  of  13  youth  were  court 
ordered  detained  at  the  Receiving  Home  prior  tc  our  reopening  in  April  1985. 
Based  on  this  fact  and  the  length  of  time  It  was  taking  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Public  Defender  on  reopening  the  Receiving  Home,  we  felt  an  obligation 
to  Initiate  an  education  program  for  youth  In  the  facility.    The  program  provided 
between  July  1984  and  November  1984  was  through  a  contract  with  Educational 
Support  Service.,  and  Included  a  special  education  teacher.    During  the  period 
of  November  1934  and  April  1985  educational  services  were  provided  by  the 
following  YSA  Staff;  -  Lawrence  Manning,  former  Principal  of  Oak  Hill;  - 
Kathy  Clark,  Director  of  Chapter  I  Programs  Youth  Services  Administration. 
ESS  staff  at  Harambee  also  provided  consultations.    Students  were  provV  i 
with  three  hours  of  language  arts  and  mathematics  and  one  hour  of  physUal 
therapy  dally. 

It  1s  critical  tc  remember  that  until  Judge  Gladys  Kessler  Issued  her  order 
1n  March,  1985,  the  Receiving  Hon**  *as  not  recognized  a'  a  legal  long 
term  detention  placement.    Support  services  such  as  education  were  United 
prior  to  the  program  that  started  In  July  1984. 


10.  Describe  special  education  and  related  services  provided  at  the  Receiving 
Home.    If  the  Receiving  Home  cannot  provide  the  services  required  by  a 
D.C.P.S.  IEP,  who  will?   What  formal  agreements  have  been  established 
with  D.C.P.S.  to  provide  services  the  Receiving  Home  cannot  provide? 

All  educational  programming  at  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children  1s  indivi- 
dualized regardless  of  an  identified  handicap.  Beth  handicapped  and  non- 
anc*  non-hand1  capped  children  are  educated  1n  classes  together. 

The  students  at  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children  are  placed  in  the  three  (3) 
levels  of  academic  classes  based  upon  their  educational  assessment.  The 
diagnostician  notifies  each  teacher  If  the  student  has  any  special  needs 
and  -equires  special  services;  the  educational  administrator  locates  and 
secures  public  school  IEPs  when  available. 
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VI thin  the  classroom,  all  students,  Including  those  who  have  been  Identified 
as  handicapped  under  the  P.L.  94-142   guidelines,  are  given  an  Individualized 
Instructional  program  (IIP).    If  there  1s  a  current  IEP,  the  short  tern  goals 
are  Incorporated  Into  the  Rece4*1nr.  Hone  IIP.   Each  clcssroom  teacher  provides 
a  variety  of  multl  -sensory  Materials  according  to  the  students  grade  level, 
curriculum  area,  and  specific  handicapping  condition 

As  these  students  improve  in  skills  and  behavioral  areas,  they  are  placed 
1n  a  higher  level  of  performance.    I  IPs  are  updated  periodically  to  reflect 
performance  levels. 

To  supplement  the  regular  classroom  strategies,  students  are  provided 
Individualized  tutorial  services  during  the  regular  school  hours  and  In  the 
evenings.   Language  Arts  and  Math  are  supplemented  on  an  Individualized  basis 
in  Computer  Lab. 

Based  upon  recommendations  of  Unit  Team  meetings,  a  number  of  referrals  are 
are  made  to  Mental  Healtn  and  Psychology  (Advanced  Group  Counseling  and 
Life-Core  Group  Counseling). 

The  Educational  Handbook  for  the  Receiving  Home  outlines  the  process 
between  the  faculty  and  DCPS.    (Attachment  C  1}. 

If  there  were  a  youth  detained  requiring  services  beyond  our  educational, 
medical  or  mental  health  programs  we  would  request  assistance  from  DCPS. 

11.  You  state  that  the  Recelvlnj  Home  program  Is  designed  to  provide  30  days  of 
Instruction.   What  Instruction  will  be  provided  to  detained  youth  who  stay 
longer  tnan  30  days  at  the  Receiving  Home? 

Students  continue  In  the  educational  program  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
facility.   The  30  day  design  Is  based  on  the  average  length  of  stay  In  the 
fad  1  ty *    If  a  youth  remains  past  30  days,  there  must  be  a  new  treatment  team 
meeting  and  a  review  and  updating  of  the  youth's 'individual  Plan. 

12.  On  page  5  of  your  statement,  you  state  that  D.C.P.S.  lEP's  are  obtained  and 
placed  1n  the  juvenile's  YSA  file.    How  are  these  IEP  required  services 
Incorporated  Into  the  Juvenile's  Individual  Instruction  Plan  (IIP)  and 
subsequently  provided? 

The  Receiving  Home  for  Children  Educational  Unit  provides  Instruction  to 
meet  the  uniquely  diversified  needs  of  detained  youth  as  outlined  below: 

For  children  currently  determined  eligible  for  Special  Education  services 
(handicapped  1n  accordance  with  P.L.  94-142)  and  last  enrolled  1n  Special 
Education  placement;  educational  staff  develop  Individualized  Instruc- 
tional Plans  (MPs)  which  maintain,  as  clearly  as  possible,  current 
Individualized  Educational  Plans  (ILPs)  secured  from  local  schools. 
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Educatlonal  staff  incorporate  the  short-tern  objectives,  as  stated  on  the 

IEP,  into  the  Individualized  Instructional  Plan  (IIP).    Included  are  short-term 

behavioral  goals  to  promote  each  client's  study  habits  through: 


—  Increased  attention  span  on  task 

—  Increased  persistence  1n  task  completion 

—  Increased  Independence  In  the  review  and  self  correction  of  completed  tasks 

—  decreased  description  during  task  change 

-•  decreased  need  for  Intense  supervision  and  Individualized  attention 


Nult'sensory  Instructional  materials  are  utilized  that: 

—  provide  visual  stimulus  with  supportive  kinesthetic  exercise 

—  require  short-term  time  Intervals  to  complete  as  U    ons  which 

can  be  adapted  to  Increase  In  time  Intervals 

—  provide  tangible  evidence  of  progress  and  achievement  as 
"worksheet"  assignments  accumulate  In  the  student  folder 


Wheiever  the  Receiving  Home  can  not  provide  special  services  as  stated 
on  the  Individualized  Educational  Plan  (IEP),  other  appropriate  agencies 
along  with  D.C.P.S.  will  be  notified  and  asked  to  provide  the  needed  services. 

On  page  5  of  your  statement,  you  state  that  classes  at  the  Rece1v1nc  Home 
are  taught  by  certified  special  education  teachers*   How  many  special 
education  teachers  are  there  at  the  Receiving  Home?   Who  has  certified 
these  teachers  to  teach  special  education?    Isn't  It  true  that  two  of  these 
teachers  were  previously  teaching  at  Cedar  Knoll,  *nd,  as  GAO  has  testified 
"ere  not  certified  by  the  O.C.  Board  of  Education  to  teach  special  education? 

There  are  two  certified  Special  Edcucatlon  teachers  at  the  Receiving  home. 

Following  1s  a  11st  of  our  present  staff  at  the  Receiving  Home: 

Barbara  L.  O'Neal  —  Teacher  at  Receiving  Home 


1.    Graduated  from  Bowie  State  Coll-ge  on  May  11,  1985  with  a  Masters  of 
Education  1n  Special  Education. 


2.    Applied  for  D.C.  Certification  in  June,  1985,  but  has  yet  to  hear 
about  status. 

1     applied  for  Certification  with  the  Maryland  Board  ot  Education  on 
September  12,  1985.    No  certificate  has  been  recelveo  to  date. 

4.    Currently  certified  with  D.C.P.S.  in  the  area  of  Elementary  Education. 
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Jullette  Davis  —  D1agnost*c1an,  Education  at  Receiving  Home 

1.  B.A.    Sociology  —  1972  —  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

2.  M.A.   Counseling  Psychology  —  1978      university  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

3.  Current  Certification  by  National  Board  for  Certified  Counselors,  Inc. 


Vernlece  Williams 

1.  B.A.    Special  Education  —  1982      Oral  Roberts  University 

2.  Master's  Candidate  —  (May,  1986)  —  George  Washington  University  1n 

Special  Education  for  Adjudicated  Youth 

3.  Currently  Certified  as  ID-MR  Teacher,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and 
CD-MR  and  Elementary  Education  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


An  additional  staff  person,  Karen  Reece,  Is  provided  through  a  contract  with 
Educational  Support  Systems.    This  individual  has  certification  1n  Special 
Education  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Two  of  the  staff  were  previously  at  Cedar  Knoll,  one  teacher  and  the 
educational  assessment  staff  person,    "ne  teacher  has  applied  for  certifi- 
cation 1n  Maryland  and  D.C.  Staff  credentials  are  attached    {Attachment  D]_ 

On  page  6  of  your  statement,  you  state  that  DCPS  monitored  the  Receiving 
Home  education  program.    Isn't  It  true  that  the  D.C.P.S.  Compliance 
Monitoring  Report  dated  June  27,  19B5,  found  that  the  Receiving  Home  program 
Mas  out  of  compliance  with  the  following  requirements  of  P.i.  94-142: 

—  Free  Appropriate  Education 

—  Individualized  Education  Programs 

—  Due  Process  (surrogate  parents) 

—  Least  restrictive  Environment 

—  Confidentiality  of  Information 

D.C.P.S.  did  find  minor  manners  In  which  we  were  In  non-compliance  and 
we  agreed  with  their  assessment. 

W«  submitted  copies  of  our  Corrective  Action  Plan  previously.    In  U  you 
will  note  the  specific  areas  that  required  improvement.    They  Include: 

1.  a  procedure  to  Insure  proper  functioning  of  hearing  aids. 

2.  a  procedure  to  refer  outdated  I.E.P's  to  the  Regional  Office  of 
Special  Education  or  Logal  Center. 

3.  Procedures  for  Identification  of  Surrogate  Parents. 

4.  A  description  cf  the  program  as  It  relates  to  the  concept  of 
t*  "1****  restrictive  environment*  and  Individualized  services. 

MkS»  .A  list  Of  Individuals  with  access  to  confidential  Information. 
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The  critical  areas  of  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142  Arte  being  met  at  the 
Receiving  Home.    Youth  are  being  Identified  and  referred  when  appropriate 
i.t.P  s  are  being  Incorporated  Into  the  educational  program  and  support 
services  are  being  provided* 

15.  On  what  date  was  the  Receiving  Home's  'preliminary         pian\  as  stated  on 
page  6  of  your  statement,  approved  by  O.C.P.S?  Please  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  copy  of  this  approved  O.C.P.S.  plan. 

The  Receiving  Home  "work  plan"  was  a  verbal  understand^?  which  came  out  of 
a  meeting  on  March  8,  1984  with  Ms.  61nny  Johnson  at  Logan  Center,  OCPS,  and 
staff  of  Educational  Support  Systems.   A  process  was  developed  to  cover  the 
following  Issues.: 

1.  Identification  of  specific  Receiving  Home  case  referral 
processes  for  Logan  or  the  appropriate  local  School  or  Region. 

2.  Establishment  of  contact  points  for  Receiving  Home  Staff  and 
Logan  Center. 

3.  Identification  of  Comprehensive  Student  Service  Forms  (CSSF) 
requirements  and  documentation  needs. 

Attached  1s  a  memo  from  Or.  Woodson  designating  our  contact  people  for 
DCPS  (Attachment    E   ),  which  Is  our  only  written  evidence  of  our  agreement. 

16.  Isn't  1t  true  that  the  YSA  Diagnosticians  at  Oak  Hill  are  actually  employed 
by  Educational  Support  Services,  Inc.  (ESS)?  Please  clarify  1f  Dak  Hill's 
teaching  and  clinical  staff  are  employees  of  ESS  or  YSA. 

The  Educational  Diagnostician  at  Dak  Hill  Is  under  contract  through  Education 
Support  Services.    All  other  teaching  staff  are  presently  YSA  employees. 
There  are  two  contracts  for  Clinical  services;  one  for  psychiatric  services 
and  one  for  group  therapy.    An  R.F.P.  was  released  for  FY  1986  to  provide 
additional  group  and  Individual  counseling  for  "high  risk"  offenders.  This 
new  proaram  1s  under  a  grant  from  OJJDP  to  Corporation  Counsel  and  YSA.  All 
other  clinical  staff  at  Dak  Hill  ar2  also  YSA  employees. 

17.  How  will  the  Receiving  Home's  education  program  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  detained  youth  at  Dak  Hill? 

Dak  Hill  educational  staff  are  familiar  with  the  Receiving  Home  program. 
In  the  new  Msctl  year,  teaching  staff  will  be  trained  to  Implement  the 
program  within  tha  detained  cottages.    The  Education^  Handbook  (attachment  CI) 
developed  for  the  Receiving  Home  will  be  used  as  the  model  for  the  program. 
Receiving  Home  staff  will  assist  In  training  Oak  Hill  teachers.  An 
Administrative  staff  person  will  also  be  provided  for  the  Principal  for 
record  tracking  and  record  transfer. 

18.  Elaborate  on  special  education  and  related  services  provided  to  committed 
youth  at  Oak  Hill. 

Effective  July  8,  1985,  all  coewltted  youth  at  Oak  H111  were  grouped  for 
Instructional  purposes  based  upon  their  scores  on  the  wide  Range  Achievement 
Test.    These  committed  youth  who  scored  below  4.D  in  Reading  on  the  WRAT  were 
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placed  In  •  group  known  •$  The  Learning  Center.    Ourlng  the  summer  session, 
the  Learning  Center  provided  special  educational  services  to  approximately 
twenty-two  (22)  committed  youth  whose  scores  fell  1n  the  range  below  3  (revised 
WHAT)  to  3.0.    Instruction  was  focused  upon  the  curriculum  areas  of  reading  and 
mathematics.    The  students  were  taught  by  four  adults:    two  special  education 
teachers  (one  hired  for  summer  from  OCF-S),  one  Chapter  I  teacher  and  one  Chapter 
I  aide. 

In  addition  to  the  special  education  Institutional  services  provided  to  Oak  H111 
committed  youth,  many  pre-vocatlonal  and  job  training  opportunities  are  offered, 
for  committed  youth  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Training  Retraining 
Program  (TREP);  Out  of  School  work  Experience  Program  (OSME);  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  building  maintenance  Trade*  Program  (OIC);  Barberlng, 
and  Printing  art  available.    Both  TREP  md  OSUE  ire  funded  through  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Employment  Services  to  enable  committed  students  at  Oak  Mill  to 
gain  necessary  skills  and  on-the-job  training  In  the  fields  of:  clerical/data 
entry,  carpentry,  painting,  plumbing,  auto  mechanics,  electrical  wiring,  and  food 
preparation.    Students  receive  stipends  as  they  progress  toward  achieving 
marketable  entry-level  skills  In  their  assigned  vocational  areas.    The  OIC  program 
came  to  Oak  Ml  1 1  through  the  collaborative  auspices  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  and  VSA.    This  program  Involves  committed  youth  over  17  1/2 
years  of  age  1n  a  full  day  eighteen  week  job  training  effort  In  which  successful 
graduates  are  prepared  for  entry  level  jobs  as  helpers  In  the  fallowing  following 
building  maintenance  fields:   carpentry,  plumbing,  painting,  brlckmasonry,  wiring 
and  drywall  Installation. 

Barberlng  and  printing  are  two  Oak  Hill  vocational  pn  grams  available  to  Interested 
committed  youth  who  desire  training  In  the  personal  services  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction areas.   Bartering  students  learn  all  requisite  skills  concomitant  with 
with  apprenticeship  licensing  wJille  gaining  practical  experience  in  the  actual 
cutting  of  hair.    Printing  students  will  soon  be  Involved  In  a  variety  of  entre- 
preneurial pursuits  geared  toward  making  the  program  work  successfully  enough  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  reap  the  financial  rewards  of  their  1aN>r. 

Students  also  participate  In  physical  education  and  choir  as  part  of  their  regu- 
lar school  program.    The  services  of  a  full  time  librarian  are  also  available. 

In  the  health  field,      j  relatH  services  are  available  to  committed  youth 
at  Oak  H111.    Psychological  services  are  provided  by  three  full-time 
psychologists.   Horeoever,  two  part-time  psych  atrists  serve  the  youth  by 
appointment.   As  a  routine  part  of  the  admission  process  to  Oak  H111  students 
receive  both  a  physical  examination  and  an  audlology  screening. 

19.    You  state  that  Oak  Mill  committed  juvenile  delinquents,  who  have  been  identi- 
fied as  educationally  handicapped  according  to  P.L.  94-142,  will  have  an  IEP. 
Who  will  Identify  these  delinquents  and  what  criteria  will  be  used  to  determine 
their  eligibility  for  special  education?   Who  will  prepare  these  delinquents' 
IEPs? 

The  process  by  which  handicapping  conditions  are  identified  and  IEPs  developed  at 
Oak  Mill  1s  contained  1n  the  attached  Diagnostic  and  Orientation  Flow  Chart 
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(Attachment^  )  This  process  has  been  1n  place  at  Oak  Hill  since  1980.    The  chart  re 
veals  that  a  multi-disciplinary  teaia  collaborates  1n  Identifying  handicapped  resi- 
dents utilizing  data  fro*  a  battery  of  tests  along  with  school  reports,  social 
studies,  and  medical  information.    A  Ph.D. -level  psychologist  heads  the  tean. 
Criteria  for  Identification  are  consistent  with  those  specified  In  P.L.  94-142  and 
further  refined  through  workshops  conducted  by  D.C.  Public  Schools  and  the  Founda- 
tion for  Exceptional  Children  (See  attachment  F).   To  date,  the  !EPs  at  Oak  Hill  hav 
been  prepared  by  a  Teacher  DS-9.  Consideration  Is  now  being  given  to  creating  a  new 
position  for  a  specialist  In  IEP  development. 

20.    W1U  students  enrolled  In  Oak  Hill  pre-G.E.D.  and  G.E.D.  programs  receive  special 
education  and  related  services  If  required?  Explain. 

With  regard  to  special  education,  students  requiring  academic  special  education 
services  for  learning  disabilities  will  be  placed  in  the  Learning  Center. 
Students  1n  the  pre-G.E.D.  and  G.E.D.  programs  who  need  related  services  will  be 
provided  services  for  physical  or  emotional  disabilities  through  the  mental  health 
and  medical  service  program. 


21.  How  will  special  education  and  related  services  be  provided  to  residents  1n 
Oak  Hill's  Pre-Release  house? 

Youth  placed  in  the  Prt  Release  House  are  Involved  In  community  programs.  The 
majority  are  employed  In  the  city  and  are  not  attending  school  programs.  A 
youth  returning  to  school  from  the  Pre-Release  program,  who  needs  sped  a' 
education,  will  be  placed  In  a  DCPS  or  other  appropriate  placement.    In  addition  to 
youth  1n  the  Pre-release  House,  a  number  of  youth  are  placed  on  work  release  or 
school  release  by  the  Court.    Presently,  three  Oak  Hill  residents  attend  school  1n 
the  dty  every  day. 

22.  Elaborate  on  the     Winners  program.    Does  this  program  provide  special 
education  and  related  services? 

The  Winners  Program  is  a  non-residential  day  program  for  troubled  youth  ages  14  to 
17  1n  the  community.    The  program  provides  educational,  psychological  and 
sociological  services.    Specific  services  are  provided  1n  an  Individual  or  group 
structured  mode  1n  the  following  areas: 

1.  Tutoring  1n  mathematics,  language  arts  and  reading 

2.  Educational  support  and  advocacy 

3.  Employment  preparation 

4.  Educational  placement  and  continued  monitoring 

5.  Self-concept  development 

An  evaluation  and  assessment  of  the  youth  coming  Into  the  program  provides  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  an  Individualized  educational  plan  for  each  youth. 
The  staff  of   Winners  works  with  a  variety  of  professional  and  community  persons 
Involved  1n  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  youth. 

A  special  activity  of  the  program  Is  an  evening  family  dinner  meeting  called 
'You're  Hot  Alone  Family  Meeting".    This  Is  a  group  social  Interactive  activity 
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thit  brings  together  the  youth  In  the  program  and  their  respective  families 
for  an  evening  of  social  exchanges,  simple  refreshment  and  an  educational 
program.    Such  an  activity  tends  to  alleviate  the  Isolation  and  "aloneless* 
that  troubled  families  ai.d  Vnelr  youth  feel. 

Since  Us  inception,  the  Winners  Program  has  served  approximately  59  youth  and 
continues  to  monitor  and  advocate  for  8  other  youth  who  have  passed  through  the 
program. 

The  operational  format  for  youth  coming  Into  the  program  starts  with  an 
orientation  to  the  rules,  schedules  and  expectations.    The  staff  takes  a  few 
days  to  observe  the  youth  while  he/she  1$  getting  acclimated  to  the  school. 
Within  the  first  week,  an  Individualized  academic  assessment  1$  done.  This 
assessment  1s  done  Independently  of  other  records  In  the  youth's  file.  After 
an  evaluation  1$  completed,  a  general  staff  Meeting  1$  held,  at  which  time 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  youth  are  discussed.    The  results  of  this  meeting 
provide  the  basis  for  development  of  the  components  of  each  youth's  Individualized 
plan.    If  necessary  or  If  voids  exist  where  Information  1$  needed,  meetings  are 
arranged  with  the  family,  social  service  workers,  etc.,  to  complete  the  Infor- 
Mtion  needed.   Once  the  plan  1$  developed,  the  youth  starts  his/her  prescribed 
schedule  of  activities. 

Most  of  the  youth  being  sent  to  the  Winners  Program  are  youth  who  have  had  their 
education  severely  disrupted  by  their  social  environments  and  the  Institutions 
to  which  they  have  been  sent.    It  has,  therefore,  been  Impossible  for  them  to 
develop  academically  In  the  same  way  that  an  average  student  has  been  able  to. 
What  the  Winners  program  works  to  achieve  Is  to  bring  these  youth  through  academic 
remediation  to  the  level  at  which  he/she  can  be  placeo  In  a  public  setting. 
When  Winners  receives  a  student  that  has  been  designated  by  the  social 
service  workers  as  a  "special  education"  student,  we  follow  the  procedures 
designated  by  the  team  that  has  evaluated  him/her.    The  following  1$  an 
example  of  the  process  employed  with  one  student  who  came  to  our  program 
with  such  a  designation. 

A  special  education  youth  was  referred  to  the  Winner's   Program.    The  youth 
came  from  Cedar  Knoll  with  accompanying  records  Indicating  that  he  was 
being  evaluated  at  the  Logan  Center.    The  staff  at  the  Winners  did  an 
in-house  educational  assessment  and  developed  an  Interim  plan  for  educational 
tutorial  services  according  to  the  student's  needs.    The  student  was  1n  the 
Winners  program  for  a  brief  period  (approximately  three  months)  and  was  then 
placed  1n  an  academic  grade  level  at  the  DCPS  Special  Education  Program  pending 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  from  the  Logan  Center. 

A.R.E.  has  on  Us  staff,  persons  with  expertise  and  training  in  tutoring  the 
basic  skill  areas  of  mathematics,  reading  and  language  arts.   The  basic  skills 
emedlatlon  program  focuses  on  the  specific  gaps  and  problems  that  the  Individual 
youth  has  as  a  result  of  their  developmental  background.    Remedial  instruction 
Include  specific  skill  development  as  designed  by  the  developed  plan.  Instruc- 
tional objectives  are  developed  for  each  student  based  upon  the  Initial  assess- 
ment of  the  youth.    A  diagnostic-prescriptive  evaluation  approach  1$  used  to 
document  and  monitor  skills  development. 

On-go1ng  educational  counseling  and  support  effort  1$  provided  for  all  the 
youth  1n  the  program.    While  working  with  and  tutoring  the  youth  1n  academic 
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ind  psycho-sodal  skills,  the  staff  actively  engages  1n  educational  planning 
which  may  Include,  visitation  to  different  school  program,  and  enrollment  <n 
an  educational  Institution  when  appropriate  1n  the  development  of  the  youth. 
A  member  of  Winner's  staff  h«  extensive  experience  In  school  placement  and 
and  follo*-up  educational  advocacy  action.   The  staff  can  Identify  and  place 
students  In  the  most  appropriate  school  setting  available  and  monitor  their 
attendance  and  classroom  performance.    Self-esteem  and  confidence  In  learning 
1s  a  product  of  success  1n  school  activities  and  that  Is  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  winners  educational  program.    A.R.E.  also  calls  on  Its  extensive  1n-house 
resources  as  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  needs  of  Individual  youth  1n 
the  program.   A.R.E.  Emeritus  Teachers  program  has  a  roster  of  teachers  with 
expertise  1n  many  areas.   The  Major's  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  has 
also  served  for  the  past  several  years  as  an  Important  work  experience  for  the 
Winners  youth.    The  S.Y.E.P  program  Is  a  combined  academic  and  work  experience 
for  teen-age  youth  that  operates  during  the  summer  months. 

Will  DCPS  special  education  and  eligibility  standards  be  adopted  at  Oak  Hi  1 1 
and  the  Receiving  Home?  Explain. 

OCRS   eligibility  standards  will  be  adopted  at  Dak  Hill  and  the  Receiving  Home. 
Similarly,  all  new  teachers  hired  will  be  required  to  meet  OCRS  certification 
standards.    We  expect  at  least  annual  monitonna  by  OCRS  for  compliance 
with  P.L.  94-142. 

Provide  details  of  your  efforts  with  DCPS  to  improve  YSA  assessments,  record- 
tracking,  and  services  In  your  Institutional  programs. 

In  addition  to  annual  ronitorlig  -eports  and  corrective  action  plans  exchanged 
between  DCPS  and  YSA,  a  numb-r  of  additional  initiatives  were  undertaken  to 
achieve  closer  collaboration  between  YSA  and  OCPS.    The  attached  documents 
(Attachment    G  )  Include  a  letter  dated  February  23,  1981,  to  Oeputy  Superin- 
tendent DavldBurket  addressing  the  need  for  technical  assistance  to  sharpen 
criteria  for  identifying  handicapping  condition  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
records,  clarifying  policy  concerning  obligations  to  detained  residents,  and 
1SSl'eS  related  t0  P-L.  M-142.    Similarly  a  memorandum  dated  March  3, 
198Z,  documents  an  Interagency  meeting  geared  toward  specifying  procedures  to 
expedite  the  transfer  of  records.    A  letter  dated  November  9,  1983,  from 
Assistant  Superintendent  Doris  Woodson  demonstrates  an  Interest  on  the  part  of 
DCPS  to  track  handicapped  students  within  YSA  programs.    i„  addition  t  these 
documented  efforts,  there  have  been  numerous  phone  calls  and  meetings,  Including 
some  formal  workshops  sponsored  by  DCPS,  which  reflect  a  collaborative  effort 
between  the  agencies. 

Provide  a  copy  of  the  new  agreement  between    SA  ard  OCPS  referred  to  on  page  13 
of  your  statement.    Do  you  have  a  similar  a with  the  Court?  Provide 
and  explain. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  September  9,  198j  with  Alan  Schuman,  Director,  Court 
Social  Services,  D.C.  Superior  court    and  Or.  Wilbur  Millard,  A<soc1ate 
Superintendent,  Office  tor  Special  Services  and  State  Affairs  of  the  OCPS  and 
Patricia  L.  Quann  concerning  the  designation  of  a  liaison  person  1n  each 
agency  and  mechanisms  to  Improve  record  tracking  between  YSA,  the  Court  and 
DCPS.    We  will  be  formalizing  this  procedure  shortly.    YSA  had  Identified 
Hr.  lawrenc*  Manning  at  the  receiving  Home  to  act  as  our  central  referral 
person  for  the  Receiving  Hon*  and  Oak  Hill. 
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26.   How  much  of  the  fund;  provided  by  Senator  Spector's  Corrections  Educational 
Initiative  will  be  used  to  upgrade  educational  services  at  Oak  Hill. 

We  are  requesting  $362,700  In  FY  1986  be  reallocated  for  teachers  and 
equipment. 

27.  Mho  are  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  to  oversee  the  transition  of  Gak  H11 1 
programs?  Elaborate  on  the  Task  Force's  rolt  and  responsibilities.  Detail 
the  Task  Force's  accompli shments  since  Its  Initiation  In  July  1985. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  are:  Alan  H.  Schuman,  Director,  Court  jdal 
Services,  D.C.  Superior  Court;  Inspector  Richard  Pennington,  Community 
Services,  Hetropolltan  Police  Department;  Reverend  Donald  D.  Robinson,  SMloh 
Baptlsh  Church;  Shirley  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Plans  and  Analysis;  Arthur  Graves,  Superintendent  of  Lorton  Youth  Centers, 
end  Jackie  Robinson,  Director,  Kayor  Barry's  Youth  Leadership  Institute. 

On  August  14,  1985  the  Chairman,  Alan  M.  Schuaan,  and  the  Administrator  ot 
Youth  Services  Administration,  Patricia  Quann  met  with  Oak  Hill  staff  to 
explain  the  goals  of  the  Task  Force  and  to  ask  each  discipline  to  select 
representatives  to  work  on  the  Task  Force.    A  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  ras 
been  scheduled  for  October  4,  1985.   The  Mission  of  the  Task  Force  will  *  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  programs  at  the  facility  and  to  Insure 
coordination  between  various  programs  In  the  facility. 
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Government  of  the  District  of  Colum 
department  of  human  ikrvicci 

WAlMINtTOM    D    C  20002 


MEMORANDUM 


Human  Servicee/ 

CSS/RMU 
10/18/85 


To:       Robert  Ma lion 

Senior  Policy  Advleor 

From:     Steele  Baldere^P-* 
laaourca  Manegaoent 


Subject:  Fiece!  Yeer  1985  end  1986  Budgete  for  Touth  Sarricae  Adminietretion 


Atteched  pleeee  find  the  fiecel  yeer  1985  ebd  1986  budgete  for  Touth  Servicee 
Admlnlatratlon. 

The  attachad  rapraaanta  tha  moat  dlacrata  lavala  of  budget  eathority  for  Touth 
Servlcee,  and  Includaa  all  aourcaa  of  funda.    Tha  appropriated  amount ■  ara 
avallabla  through  tha  City1 a  appropriation  acta.    Othar  aourcaa  of  funda  to 
offaat  expenee  Includa  Fadaral  granta  and  reimbureemtnte.  prlvata  donatlona, 
intra-dietrlct  funda  from  othar  City  aganciaa. 

Sinca  tha  budgata  for  all  Department  of  Human  Sarvicaa  adminietretione  ara 
raqulrad  to  ba  organiiation-baaad  rathar  than  pvogrem-beeed,  Touth  Sarvicaa 
cannot  davalop  or  epenU  agalnat  a  budgat  for  education  or  apaclal  education. 
Further,  tha  City'e  object  cleee  definition  do  not  permit  program  coat 
■ccounting.  and  DBS  hae  not  developed  eubeidiery  eccounting  eyetema  that 
would  permit  croee-velking  organiaation/object  claee  epending  into  progrem 
group Inge. 

Pleeee  let  ma  know  if  you  naed  additionel  information  on  thle  mattar. 
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Mr.  Hobson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Who's  next? 

Mr.  Hobson.  Madeleine  Will,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Madeleine  Will,  I  guess,  is  our  next  witness. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Madeleine  Will,  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Ms.  Will,  on  behalf  A  the  chairman,  Mr  Fauntroy,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  appearing  before  the  subcommittee. 

He  had  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  we  expect  him  back 
momentarily.  But  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  go  ahead 
with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  MADELEINE  WILL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Will.  All  right. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  discuss  the  role  of  the  Department  in  monitoring  federally 
funded  education  programs  for  handicapped  children  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  participates  in  two  such  programs — 
part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  the  special 
program  for  handicapped  children  under  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  part  B  program  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Public  Law 
94-142  program.  The  chapter  1  program  is  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Public  Law  89-313  program.  Both  are  formula 
grant  programs.  The  part  B  program  provides  funds  to  the  District 
to  provide  a  free,  appropriate  public  education  to  all  handicapped 
children  and  youth.  The  Public  Law  89-313  program  provides  funds 
to  the  District  to  improve  services  to  handicapped  children  in 
State-operated  programs. 

The  formula  grants  provided  under  the  EHA  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Education  through  my  office.  The  Public  Law 
89-313  program  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

For  both  of  these  programs,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  State  for  administrative  purposes.  The  District  func- 
tions as  both  a  State  education  agency,  an  SEA,  and  a  local  educa- 
tion agency,  an  LEA. 

Under  both  Federal  programs,  the  status  of  an  individual  as  an 
adjudicated  youth  is  incidental  to  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
acts  in  question.  The  requirements  of  the  acts  are  triggered  by  the 
individual's  status  as  handicapped,  and  those  requirements  pertain 
regardless  of  any  further  imposition  of  status  e3tablished  through 
adjudication. 

Under  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Congress  has  defined  a  discrete 
State  education  role.  State  educational  agencies  are  required  to 
carry  out  properly  a  variety  of  administrative  responsibilities  es- 
tablished by  these  statutes. 
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These  SEA  responsibilities  are  designed  to  ensure  that  education- 
al programs  for  the  handicapped  within  the  State  fully  comply 
with  all  the  Federal  and  State  requirements  which  define  and 
guarantee  the  provision  of  a  free,  appropriate  public  education. 
These  same  statutes  also  impose  upon  the  Federal  Government 
monitoring  responsibilities  designed  to  ensure  that  SEA's  are  prop- 
erly carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

As  a  result  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
of  our  monitoring  system,  Special  Education  Programs  lias  recently 
undertaken  a  major  effort  to  improve  our  monitoring  system  and 
capability.  The  redesigned  system  is  quickly  becoming  operational 
and  has  as  its  major  features  procedures  designed  to  ensure  State 
agency  compliance  with  all  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
and  State  plan  provisions.  Identify  and  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
implementation  of  Federal  requirements  by  SEA's.  Provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  States  to  ensure  that  State  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  provision  of  special  education  and  related  services  to  handi- 
capped students  comply  with  Federal  requirements.  And  recom- 
mend improvement  of  State  administration  of  Federal  require- 
ments. 

As  designed,  SEP  compliance  monitoring  activities  emphasize  the 
ongoing  collection,  review,  and  analysis  of  information  to  ensure 
full  implementation  of  Federal  requirements  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

The  compliance  monitoring  system  emphasizes  structured  inter- 
action with  each  SEA  and  is  focused  on  annual  perforrrance  re- 
ports and  data  review,  State  plan  review  and  approval,  comprehen- 
sive compliance  review,  followup  verification,  and  specific  compli- 
ance review. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  EHA,  Special  Education  Programs 
has  conducted  three  comprehensive  monitoring  reviews  in  the  D.C. 
public  schools.  The  most  recent  visit  was  in  February-March  1983, 
prior  to  our  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  OSERS  monitoring 
system. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  recent  onsite  compliance  review,  OSERS 
found  that  D.C.  public  schools  exercises  its  general  supervisory  au- 
thority, in  part,  by  mcnitoring  programs  for  handicapped  children 
which  are  operated  by  other  agencies. 

However,  Special  Education  Programs  found  that  D.C.  public 
schools  do  not  ensure  that  these  programs  meet  all  educational 
standards  set  by  DCPS.  Specifically,  Special  Education  Programs 
found,  one,  that  teachers  in  other  agencies  did  not  meet  the  certifi- 
cation standards  of  DCPS.  Two,  that  procedural  safeguards,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  the  appointment  of  surrogate  parents,  were  not 
available  to  handicapped  students  at  Lorton.  And,  three,  that 
DCPS  standards  for  determining  eligibility  for  special  education 
services  were  not  used  in  other  agency  programs. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  supported  by  the  GAO  findings. 

The  Department's  monitoring  and  enforcement  position  is  that 
no  internal  policy,  mode  of  operation,  or  requirement  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  may  conflict  with  or  be  a  barrier  to  fulfilling  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  EHA  or  Public  Law  89-313. 

Although  the  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections  is  autonomous  and 
has  its  own  set  of  standards  with  which  to  comply,  these  standards 
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may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  programs 
which  we  administer. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  with  p  ~al  supervision  which 
were  raised  during  the  site  visit,  as  s  problems  in  other 

areas,  a  follow- *p  site  visit  was  conduc  *ne  1984.  This  follow- 

up  visit  provided  additional  inform?  .ocessary  to  clarify  a 
number  of  cc  tinuing  issues,  and  the  program  review  letter  was 
transmitted  to  the  D.C.  public  schools  in  October  1984. 

After  several  requests  for  further  information  and  followup  let- 
ters, the  D.C.  public  schools  submitted  a  voluntary  implementation 
plan  on  August  19,  1985.  The  voluntary  implementation  plan  in- 
cludes the  D.C.  public  schools'  response  to  the  general  supervision 
difficulties  with  the  department  of  corrections  which  were  revealed 
by  the  onsite  monitoring  visit. 

Although  special  education  programs  has  not  yet  completed  an 
analysis  of  the  voluntary  implementation  plan,  it  is  our  belief  that 
to  be  acceptable  the  plan  must  reflect  the  successful  resolution  of 
all  general  supervision  issues  with  the  department  of  corrections. 
We  are  reviewing  the  plan  on  this  basis. 

General  supervision,  especially  over  other  State  agencies,  fre- 
quently has  been  found  to  have  been  a  problem  in  SEP,  Special 
Education  Program,  onsite  compliance  reviews.  Often,  the  State 
educational  agency  is  found  not  to  have  enforced  EH  A  require- 
ments. 

Section  612(6)  of  the  EHA  provides  that  the  SEA  must  be  the 
agency  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  requirements  of  the  act 
are  carried  out,  and  that  all  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  within  a  State,  including  programs  administered  by  other 
public  agencies,  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  SEA  and 
meet  the  education  standards  of  the  SEA. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  SEA  is  the  D.C. 
public  schools. 

Although  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  implementing 
the  requirer;  *nts  of  the  act,  the  area  of  general  supervision,  which 
is  closely  tied  to  the  broader  problems  of  interagem  cooperation, 
has  been  a  persistent  problem  of  national  scope  sh.  .ne  act  took 
effect. 

For  example,  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  published 
in  January  1985,  reported  the  frequency  of  noncompliance  with 
various  EHA  requirements  identified  in  the  program  reviews  con- 
ducted during  1984.  The  area  of  greatest  concern  indicated  in  the 
report  is  general  supervision,  which  was  cited  in  76  percent  of  the 
States  monitored  during  1984. 

As  documented  by  this  report,  the  issue  of  general  supervision  is 
not  a  localized  issue  specific  to  the  District,  but  a  problem  of  na- 
tional scope.  Because  of  this,  general  supervision  is  one  area  to 
which  our  monitoring  system  is  now  giving  special  attention  in  all 
monitoring  visits. 

The  Department  is  aware  of  the  compliance  problems  which 
exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Support  services  and  technical  as- 
sistance are  available  to  the  District  from  the  regional  resource 
centers  and  other  SEP  assistance  and  support  activities. 
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I  believe  that  the  combination  of  our  monitoring  activities,  pro- 
gram development  efforts,  and  technical  assistance  can  greatly 
assist  the  District  in  moving  into  compliance  with  the  Federal  laws 
governing  the  education  of  handicapped  youth. 

I'll  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Will  follows:] 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  Department  in  monitoring 
Federally  funded  education  programs  for  handicapped  children 
which  are  administered  by  the  District  of  Columbia.     Ifte  District 
of  Columbia  participates  m  two  such  programs:     Part  B  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA);  and  the  special  program 
for  handicapped  children  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.     The  Part  B  program  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  p.L.  94-142  program.     The  Chapter  1 
program  is  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  P.L.  89-313  program. 
Both  are  formula  grant  programs.     The  Part  B  program  provides 
funds  to  the  District  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  al*  handicapped  children  and  youth.     The  P.L.  89-3x3 
program  provides  funds  to  the  District  to  improve  services  to 
handicapped  ch.     .en  in  State-operated  programs. 

The  formula  grants  provided  under  the  EHA  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education  through  my  office.     The  p.L. 
89-313  program  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.     For  both  of  these  programs, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  considered  to  be  a  State  for 
admin if .ative  purposes.     The  District  functions  as  both  a 
State  education  ngency  (SEA)  and  a  local  education  agency  (LEA). 
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Under  both  Federal  programs,  the  status  of  an  individual  as 
an  adjudicated  youth  is  incidental  to  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Acts  in  question.    Ttie  requirements  of  the  Acts  are  triggered 
by  the  individual's  status  as  handicapped,  and  those  require- 
ments pertain  regardless  of  any  further  imposition  of  status 
established  through  adjudication. 
Federal  Monitoring  System 

Under  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Congress  has  defined  a 
discrete  State  education  role.     State  educational  agencies  ( SEAs ) 
are  required  to  carry  out  properly  a  variety  of  administrative 
responsibilities  established  by  these  statutes.     These  SEA 
responsibilities  are  designed  to  ensure  that  educational  programs 
for  the  handicapped  within  the  State  fully  comply  with  all  the 
Federal  and  State  requirements  which  define  and  guarantee  the 
provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education.     These  same 
statutes  also  litpose  upon  the  Federal  government  monitoring 
responsibilities  designed  to  ensure  that  SEAs  are  properly 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

As  a  result  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  our  monitoring  system,  Special  Education 
Programs   (SEP)  has  recently  undertaken  a  major  eft  *"t  to  improve 
our  monitoring  3ystem  and  capability.     The  redesigned  system  is 
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quickly  becoming  operational  and  has  as  its  major  features 
procedures  designed  to: 

*  Ensure  state  agency  compliance  with  all  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements  and  State  Plan  provisions; 

•  Identify  and  correct  deficiencies  in  the  implementation  of 
Federal  requirements  by  SEAs; 

*  Provide  technical  assistance  to  states  to  ensure  that  state 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  provision  of  special 
education  and  related  services  to  handicapped  students 
comply  with  Federal  requirements;  and 

#  Recommend  improvement  of  State  administration  of  Federal 
requirements . 

As  designed,  SEP  compliance  monitoring  activities  emphasize 
the  on-going  collection,  review,  and  analysis  of  information  to 
ensure  full  implementation  of  Federal  requirements  at  the  State  and 
local  level.     The  compliance  monitoring  system  emphasizes  structured 
interaction  with  each  SEA  and  is  focused  on: 

°    Annual  Performance  Reports  and  Data  Review; 

°    State  Plan  Review  and  Approval; 

•    Comprehensive  Compliance  Review; 

°     Follow-up  Verification;  and 

°    Specific  Compliance  Review. 
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Monitoring  and  Technical  Assistance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  EHA,  SEP  has  conducted  three 
comprehensive  monitoring  reviews  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools  (DCPS).    The  most  recent  visit  was  in  Pebruary  - 
March,  1983,  prior  to  our  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  OSERS 
monitoring  system.    As  a  result  of  this  most  recent  on-site 
compliance  review,  OSERS  found  that  DCPS  exercises  its  general 
supervisory  authority  in  part  by  monitoring  programs  for 
handicapped  children  which  are  operated  by  other  agencies. 
However,  SEP  found  that  DCPS  does  not  ensure  that  these  programs 
meat  all  educational  standards  set  by  DCPS.    Specifically,  SEP 
found:     (1>  that  teachers  in  other  agencies  did  not  meet  the 
certification  standards  of  DCPS;  (2)  that  procedural  safeguards, 
including  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  surrogate  parents, 
were  not  available  to  handicapped  students  at  Lorton;  and  (3)  that 
DCPS  standards  for  determining  eligibility  fcr  special  education 
services  were  not  used  in  other  agency  programs.    We  believe 
that  this  will  be  supported  by  the  GAO  findings. 

The  Department's  monitoring  and  enforcement  position  is  that 
no  internal  policy,  mode  of  operation,  or  requirement  of  the 
District  government  may  conflict  with,  or  be  a  barrier  to, 
fulfilling  the  legal  requirements  of  the  EHA  or  P.L.  89-313. 
Although  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections  is 
autonomous  and  has  its  own  set  of  standards  with  which  to  comply, 
these  standards  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  cf 
the  programs  which  we  administer. 
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As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  with  general  supervision 
which  were  raised  during  the  site  visit,  as  well  as  problems  in 
other  areas,  a  follow-up  site  visit  was  conducted  in  June,  1984. 
This  follow-up  visit  provided  additional  information  necessary  to 
clarify  a  number  of  continuing  issues,  and  the  Program  Review 
letter  was  transmitted  to  the  DCPS  in  October,  1984.  After 
several  requests  for  further  information  and  follow-up  letters, 
the  DCPS  submitted  a  Voluntary  Implementation  Plan  (VIP)  on 
August  19,  1985. 

This  VIP  includes  the  DCPS  response  to  the  general 
supervision  difficulties  wich  the  Department  of  Corrections  which 
were  revealed  by  the  on-site  monitoring  visit.    Although  SEP  has 
not  yet  completed  an  analysis  of  the  VIP,  it  is  our  balief  that 
to  be  acceptable,  the  VIP  must  reflect  the  successful  resolution 
of  all  general  supervision  issues  with  the  Department  of 
Corrections.     We  are  reviewing  the  VIP  on  this  basis. 
General  Supervision 

General  supervision,  especially  over  other  State  agencies, 
frequently  has  been  found  to  have  been  a  problem  in  SEP  on-site 
compliance  reviews.     Often  the  State  educational  agency  is  found 
not  to  have  enforced  EHA  requirements. 

Section  612(6)  of  the  EHA  provides  that  the  SEA  must  be 

the  agency  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  are  carried  out,  and  (2)   that  all  educational  programs  for 
handicapped  children  within  a  State,  including  programs 
administered  by  other  public  agencies,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  SEA  a^d  meet  the  education  standards  of  the 
SEA.   (In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  SEA  is  DCPS). 
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Although  significant  progress  iiaa  been  made  in  implementing 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  area  of  general  supervision  - 
which  is  closely  tied  to  the  broadar  problems  of  interagency 
cooperation —  has  been  a  persistent  problem  of  national  scope 
since  the  Act  took  effect.     Por  example,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  published  in  January,  1985,  reported  the 
frequency  of  noncompliance  with  various  EHA  requirements 
identified  in  the  Program  Reviews  conducted  during  the  1964.  The 
area  of  greates*.  concern  indicatea  in  the  Report  is  General 
Supervision,  which  was  cited  in  76  percent  of  the  States 
monitored  during  1984.    As  documented  by  this  Report,  the  issue 
of  general  supervision  is  not  a  localized  issue  specific  to  the 
District,  but  a  problem  of  national  scope.     Because  of  this, 
General  Supervision  is  one  area  to  which  our  monitoring  system  is 
now  giving  special  attention  in  all  monitoring  visits. 
Future  Activities  with  the  District 

The  Department  is  aware  of  the  compliance  problems  which 
exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     Support  services  and 
technical  assistance  are  avai .able  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  and  other  SEP  assistance  and 
support  activities 

I  believe  that  the,  combination  of  our  monitoring 
activities,  w ogram  development  efforts,  and  technical  assistance 
can  greatly  assist  the  District  in  moving  into  compliance  with 
the  Pederal  laws  governing  the  education  of  handicapped  youth. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Will. 

We  are— we  appreciate  your  coming  up  here  and  testifying.  And 
I  particularly  appreciate  your  stated  willingness  to  help  the  city 
straighten  out  this  tremendous  problem. 

Are  any  written  reports  completed  as  part  of  the  monitoring 
report?  And  if  regular  reports  were  done,  are  they  made  available 
to  the  city,  and  is  the  city  required  to  respond  to  those  reports? 

Ms.  Will.  Yes.  There,  since  the  original  site  visit,  there  have 
been  an  exchange  of  documents.  Most  recently,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
District  submitted  a  voluntary  implementation  plan,  which  our 
staff  is  now  reviewing. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Would  it  be  possible  for— I  believe— for  you  to 
have  this— copies  to  be  sent  to  this  committee  for  the  record? 

Ms.  Will.  Yes,  certainly.  We  would  be  delighted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Are  the  special  ed  programs  and  diagnostic  ef- 
forts by  DHS  and  youth  services  monitored  when  you  monitor  the 
public  schools? 

Ms.  Will.  Yes.  We,  through  our  offsite  analysis  of  data  and 
through  our  onsite  visits,  examine  the  performance  of  a  school 
system  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  EHA.  And  there  are 
many  requirements  with  which  a  school  system  is  complying. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  submitted  bv  Made- 
leine Will:] 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

ot-HtLttf  the  assistant  slcre  takv 

J- OR  SPECIAL  EDUCA  HON  AND  RfcHABiUI  ATiVL  SEKV  If  l-S 


OCT  2  9  !985 


Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
U.S.  House  of  Represent*:: '  ves 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Room  1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  McKinney: 

During  a  recent  hearing  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  (DCPS)r  you  requested  a  copy  of  the  Department  of 
Education  monitoring  report  of  DCPS  conducted  by  Special  Education 
programs  (SEP).     Enclosed  is  the  most  recent  monitoring  report  of 
DCPS.     Information  concerning  special  education  programs  conducted 
at  various  residential  institutions  such  as  the  juvenile  detention 
centers,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  o.C.  Village  is  included 
under  the  heading  of  "General  Supervision*.     Since  SEP  monitoring 
includes  such  facilities  only  as  an  indication  of  how  DCPS  meets 
its  responsibilities  under  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  more  specific  information  is  not  available. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  additional  information  or  any  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely , 


Madeleine  Will 
Assistant  secretary 


Encl  osure 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSSTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


OCT  2  4  ,984 

Honorable  Floretta  D.  McKenzie 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Presidential  Building 
415  12th  Street,  N.W.,  12th  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Dear  Superintendent  McKenzie: 

This  Program  Review  Letter  (PRL)  will  provide  you  and  your  special 
education  staff  with  the  results  of  the  review  conducted  oy  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  (OSEP),  U.S.  Department  of 
Education . 

This  review  was  administered  in  three  distinct  phases: 

1.     OSEP  conducted  an  analysis  of  all  materials  maintained 
within  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  which 
pertain  to  the  District  of  Columbia  PudIic  Schools'  (DCPS) 
implementation  of  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  { EHA-8 ) .     (The  substance  of  this  review 
was  incorporated  into  the  pre-mon ltoring  document  entitled 
"Results  of  Initial  Screening  of  District  of  Columbia". 
This  document  was  submitted  to  your  agency  in  December, 
1982  .  >; 


2.  During  the  week  of  February  28  -  March  4,   1983,  OSEP 
team  members  (Dr.  Thomasine  Hardy,   team  leader)  conducted 
an  on-site  monitoring  visit  to  the  DCPS  Department  of 
Education,  three  DCPS  regional  education  centers  the 
Child  Study  Center,   five  district-wide  proqrams,  two 
facilities  operated  by  the  Department  of  Human  Services, 
one  facility  operated  oy  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
and  the  Rose  School,  a  facility  operated  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  and  DCPS; 

3.  OSEP  performed  an  analysis  of  all  available  data 
ccllected  before  and  during  the  on-site  visit,  as  well  as 
information  obtained  after  on-site  monitoring  activities. 

As  indicated  during  the  on-si'te  visit,  OSEP' s  current  monitoring 
procedures  provide  for  ongoing  discussions  with  DCPS  staff  prior 
to  the  development  of  this  PRL.     Please  note  that  this  option  was 
exercised  by  our  respective  staffs.     Furthermore,  the 
documentation  (i.e..   State  statute  and  regulations,  program 
policies,  State  raonitorirg  reports,  etc.)  or  which  the  findings  in 
this  letter  are  based,  has  been  carafully  reviewed  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  our  conclusions. 
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Honorable  Floretta  D.  McKenz^e 
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Prior  to  addressing  the  specific  findings  resulting  from  the 
program  review,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  uwnitoring  team  members  to  the  DCPS  staff.     The  District  of 
Columbia  special  education  staff  was  extraordinarily  helpful  in 
assisting  the  Federal  monitoring  team  in  conducting  all  on-site 
activities.     We  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  DCPS  staff's 
professional  and  honest  approach  in  addressing  program  issues. 
The  assistance  provided  by  the  special  education  staff  during  the 
preparation  for  and  conduct  of  the  on-site  portions  of  the  program 
review  was  exemplary.     Please  extend  our  gratitude  to  your  very 
capable  staff. 

The  OSEP  team  members  spent  considerable  time  at  the  offices  of 
the  DCPS  Department  of  Education.     However,   in  addition  to 
visiting  the  DCPS,  OSEP  staff  reviewed  the  programs  and  procedures 
at  the  following:     Mamie  D.  Lee  School,  Tyler  Vision  Center, 
Lorton  Youth  Center,  Forest  Haven,   the  Child  Study  Center, 
Rose  School,  Prospect  School,  Ft.  Lincoln  School,  the 
Developmental  Services  Center,   the  Mt.  pleasant  Preparatory 
Program,  and  the  administrative  offices  and  selected  school  sites 
in  DCPS  Regions  A,  B  and  C.     On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  1,  1983, 
the  OSEP  monitoring  team  convened  a  public  meeting  to  afford 
advocates  and  professionals  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
monitoring  process.     Tht<  session  was  attended  by  parents,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  State  Advisory  Panel,  advocacy  and 
professional  organizations,  and  the  public  schools. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  4,  198  3,   the  OSEP  monitoring  team  met 
with  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  (Dr.  Doris  Woodson),   the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education   (Dr.  David  Burket) ,  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Services     the  Department  of  Corrections  and 
the  DCPS  to  review  a"d  discuss  the  observations  and  findings  which 
evolved  from  the  on-site  component  of  the  program  review.  The 
issues  addressed  during  this  exit  conference  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  program  commendations  and  findings  detailed  this 
letter 

When  reviewing  the  findings,  the  following  should  be  noted.  Since 
both  statutory  and  regulatory  standards  were  cited  previously  in 
the  initial  screening  document  submitted  to  the  State  in  December, 
1982,   these  standards  are  not  extensively  reviewed  in  the 
following  analysis.     However,   if  a  more  technical  analysis  from  a 
statutory  or  regulatory  standpoint  is  required,  OSEP  will  provide 
it  up  i  request. 
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Specific  issues  are  structured  and  discussed  under  two  headings: 

A«     Cqnmendations:     State  practices  which  are  especially 

effective  and  innovative  in  the  implementation  of  Part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA-B)  a:e 
discussed  under  this  heading.    OSEP  recognizes  that  the 
areas  noted  are  not  all-inclusi ve,  but  uses  this  approach 
as  a  way  of  indicating  some  areas  in  which  state  practices 
have  been  particularly  successful.     OSEP  wishes  to 
encourage  the  continuation  of  State  effort  in  these 
areas. 

B.     Findings;     In  this  section,  OSEP  identifies  specific 
findings  regarding  the  implementation  of  EHA-B  in  the 
State.     Information  about  how  a  State  should  respond  to 
these  findings  is  presented  in  the  final  section  of  this 
letter. 

A.     Commendation  s : 

Although  numerous  noteworthy  activities  are  being  carried 
out  by  the  DCPS,   the  OSEP  team  meubers  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  following  State  practices: 

1.  Complaint  Management  System.     During  the  on-site 
visit,  OSEP  reviewed  the  manner  m  which  DCPS  receives 
and  tracks  complaints  of  a  violation  of  law  or 
regulation.     The  OSEP  team  commends  DCPS  on  having 
developed  a  system  that  very  clearly  and  precisely 
documents  every  action  from  receipt  to  resolution 

of  a  complaint. 

2.  Preschool  Multilingual  Efforts.     OSEP  observed 
that  DCPS  is  involved  in  seeking  innovative  ways 
to  communicate  with  the  parents  of  preschool 
handicapped  children  in  order  that  these  children 
can  receive  initial  services  as  quickly  as  possible. 
OSEP  commends  DCPS  on  its  staff  development  efforts 

to  assist  staff  in  this  regard.     OSEP  noted  that  staff 

members  have  received  extensive  training  m  working 

with  parents  to  screen  non-English  speaking  preschool 
handicapped  children. 
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B.     Findi nqs ; 

The  matters  described  below  are  findings  of  state  policies 
and  practices  which  are  inconsistent   nth  Federal 
requirements.     These  issues  must  be  addressed  in  the 
State's  Voluntary  Implementation  Plan  (VIP).     Until  these 
issues  are  resolved  by  DCPS,   the  State  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  cited  provisions  of  Part  B  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA-B)   and  applicable 
regulations . 

1 .     General  Supervision  of  District  Agencies.  Section 
612(6)  of  the  Act  identifies  three  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  general  supervision.     They  are  (1) 
that  the  DCPS  be  the  responsible  agency  for  assuring 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  carried  out; 
(2)  tl.at  all  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  withir.  the  State  including  those  programs 
administered  by  any  other  State  or  local  agency 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  those  persons 
in  the  DCPS  responsible  for  educational  programs 
for  handicapped  children;  and  ( 3 )  that  these 
programs  meet  the  educational  standards  of  the 
DCPS. 

Based  upon  the  review  of  all  available  data  provided 
by  DCPS  and  data  collected  during  the  on-3' te  review, 
OSEP  found  that  under  the  "Memorandum  of  Agreement 
(OctODer,  1978)  Between  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Education"  DCPS  is  responsible  Cor  exercising  general 
supervision  over  all  educational  programs  for 
handicapped  children  in  the  District.     OSEP  also 
found  that  DCPS  exercises  its  genet  .1  supervisor 
authority  in  part  by  monitoring  programs  for 
handicapped  children  which  are  operated  by  other 
agencies.     However,  OSEP  found  th<«,  DCPS  does  not 
ensure  that  these  programs  meet  all  educational 
standards  set  by  the  DCPS.     Specifically,  OSEP 
found:    (1)   that  tea' hers  in  other  agencies  did  not  meet 
the  certification  standards  of  DCPS,   (2)   that  procedural 
safeguards,   including  provisions  for  the  appointmert  of 
surrogate  parents,   »*ere  not  available  to  handicapped 
students  at  Lorton,  and  (3)  that  DCPS  standards  for 
determining  eligibility  for  special  education 
services  were  not  used  in  other  agency  programs. 
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2.     Least  Restrictive  Environment  (LRE).     Under  34  CFR 
300.550(b)(2),  public  agencies  must  ensi  re  that 
•special  classes,  separate  schooling  or  other  removal 
of  handicapped  children  from  the  regular  educational 
environment  occurs  only  when  f'ie  nature  or  severity  of 
the  handicap  is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes 
with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services  cannot 
be  achieved  satisfactorily.-    During  the  on-site 
review,  OSEP  found  that  handicapped  students  in 
certain  categories  were  placed  according  to  the 
availability  of  services  and  that  the  degree  to  which 
a  handicapped  child  was  integrated  into  the  regular 
school  environment  varied  on  the  basis  of  the  child's 
age.     OSEP  found  that  placement  decisions  for  specific 
learning  disabled,  trainable  mentally  retarded, 
visually  handicapped,  and  orthopedically  handicapped 
students  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  tyDe  of 
handicap  and/or  the  age  of  the  child. 

One  means  for  correcting  the  cited  deficiencies  in 
meeting  the  LRE  reqirements  under  Section  300.550(b)(2) 
is  the  implementation  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  efforts,  as  required  by  Section  300.555  of  the 
EHA-B  regulations.     This  Station  provides  that: 

Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
carry  oat  activities  to  Insure  that 
teachers  and  administrators  in  all 
public  agencies: 

(a)  Are  fjlly  informed  about 
responsibilities  for 
implementing  $300,550,  and 

(b)  Ara  provided  with  technical 
assistance  and  training 
necessary  to  assist  them  in 
this  sffort. 
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3.     Complaint  Management  system.     In  addition  to  establishing  a 
due  process  system  under  EHA-B,  the  Education  Department 
General  Administrative  Regulations  (EDGAR),  at  34  CFR  76.780 
and  76.781,  require  each  State  to  adopt  written  procedures 
to    eceive  and  resolve  complaint?  that  an  agency  is 
vio  **-ing  applicable  Federal  statutes  or  regulations. 
According  to  Section  76.781(a)(2),  "A  State  shall  include 
the  following  in  its  complaint  procedures:   (a)  A  time  limit 
of  60  calendar  days  after  the  State  receives  a  complaint  .  . 
.  to  resolve  the  complaint."  According  to  Section  76.781(c), 
the  state's  procedures  must  also  include  the  right  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  review  the  State's 
final  decision. 

The  Superintendent's  Directive  Number  500.1  entitled 
"Implementation  of  the  Comprehensive  Complaints  Process",  at 
Page  5,  item  VI,  s'.ates:     "Within  thirty  days  .   .  . 
decisions  concerning  resolution  of  complaints  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Chip-  State  School  Officer.     The  Chief  State 
School  Officer's  decision  may  be  appealed  by  the  complainant 
within  twenty  (20)  days  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Education."    OSEP  finds  that  the  appeal  procedures  of  DCPS 
are  inconsistent  with  Federal  requirements. 

We  have  two  concerns  with  the  DCPS  complaint  procedures: 
(1)  the  20  day  limit  for  requesting  review  of  the  State's 
decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  is  inconsistent  with  EDGAR,  Section  76.781(c), 
which  does  not  include  a  time  limit  on  filing  such  requests; 
and  (2)  Directive  Number  500.1  does  not  require  the 
resolution  of  a  complaint  within  60  calendar  days. 
Information  concerning  how  and  when  DCPS  will  correct  its 
procedures  for  implementing  complaint  procedures  trust  be 
submitted  to  OSEP.     OSEP  also  must  receive  a  copy  of  the 
revised  procedures  developed  by  DCPS. 

The  next  step  in  the  monitoring  process  is  for  the  State  to 
either  formally  accept  the  findings  or  request  additional 
clarification  on  any  of  the  items.     If  the  DCPS  chooses  the  latter 
option,  we  request  that  you  contact  Thomasine  Hardy  immediately. 
Furthermore,   should  you  require  a  more  detailed  or  technical 
explanation  of  any  of  the  requirements  that  h?ve  been  addressed  in 
this  letter,  we  would  be  more  than  willing  to  provide  it. 
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If  the  DCPS  elects  to  accept  the  firdings,  then  the  next  step  i3  the 
?h^mn?!i°r:ho  1^  ^olun^ary  X«Ple«»   ition  Plan  (VIP)  b*  the  State. 
The  plan  should  be  submitted  to  this  office  within  forty-five  (45) 
2!?f«°    receift  of  thlS  letter  ™*>  at  a  minimum,  should  include  tne 
following:     (1)  the  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  DCPS  for  each 
finding;   (2)  the  DCPS    timetable  for  completing  each  of  these 
actions;   (3)  a  description  of  the  information  to  be  submitted  to  osep 
to  document  the  completion  of  each  major  activity;  and  (4)  if 
appropriate,  any  legal  barriers  which  the  State  may  be  required  to 
overcome  in  order  to  implement  its  VI*. 

Please  be  advised  that  our  staff  is  available  for  technical 
assistance  during  any  phase  of  the  development  of  your  Voluntary 
implementation  plan.  y 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  -rformation  presented, 
7  32-1043°         he3ltate  t0  contact  Dr.  Thomasine  Hardy  at  (202) 

Sincerely, 

Wendy  m.  CuJClar 
Director  ' 

Office  of  Special  Education 
Programs 

cc:     Dr.  Doris  Woodson 
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Mr.  McKinney.  In  1984,  the  Department  of  Education  found  that 
D.C.  public  school  standards  were  not  being  used  by  other  District 
agencies. 

Shouldn't  all  the  agencies  be  using  the  same  standards  to  evalu- 
ate and  to  determine  whether,  in  fact,  students  are  handicapped? 

Ms.  Will.  I'm  not  sure  if  they  should  be  using  the  same  stand- 
ards. But  it  is  the  case  that  we  are  finding  inconsistencies.  And  the 
agency  to  which  we  would  like  the  standard  to  come  from  would  be 
the  education  agency. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  was  going  to  say  inconsistency  is  the  humor  of 
the  day.  In  essence,  we  ha^e  one  agency,  with  one  set  of  criteria, 
saying  the  kid's  handicapped,  another  one  saying  the  kid  isn't 
handicapped,  and  another  one  doesn't  even  know  the  kid  exists. 

Ms.  Will.  Well,  it  is  very  clear  from  the  statute  that  the  educa- 
tion agency  has  a  responsibility  for  the  children  who  are  handi- 
capped and  requiring  special  education  and  the  process,  the  crite- 
rion for  determining  that  status  is  

Mr.  McKinney.  Just  what  I  hoped  you'd  say.  In  other  words,  the 
D.C.  public  school  system,  which  is  what  we  call  their  agency,  is, 
under  the  public  law,  to  administer,  responsible  for  setting  the 
standards  for  determining  whether  or  not  someone  is  handicapped, 
determining  how  they  should  be  treated  and  how  they  should  be 
determined. 

Ms.  Will.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Is  there  a  similar  problem  in  any  other  State 
that  you  know  of  where  they  have  this  question  of,  well,  I  can't  do 
that  because  it's  another  governmental  agency's  responsibility? 

Mr.  McKinney.  Would  you  suggest  

Ms.  Will.  It's  a  problem  in  many  States. 

Mr.  McKinney.  So,  would  you  suggest  that  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  change  that,  to  make  it  rather  self-explanatory? 

Ms.  Will.  I  think  that  would  certainly  be  a  great  assistance.  We 
tried,  through  an  emphasis  in  our  monitoring  on  this  particular  re- 
quirement, to  get  States  to  look  at  their  interagency  agreements, 
which  often  have  no  statutory  authority  or  enforcement  options  for 
the  education  agency. 

So  that  in  a  number  of  States  we  have  actually  seen  legislation 
pass  to  make  clear  that  the  State  education  agency  has  the  respon- 
sibility and,  therefore,  the  adequate  enforcement  options  available 
to  it  to  bring  other  agencies  into  

Mr.  McKinney.  The  government  from  the  town  of  New  Canaan, 
CT,  with  300  people  and  6,000  cows,  to  the  Federal  level  is  filled 
with  intergovernmental  agency  meetings.  But  nobody  wants  to 
take  the— it's  my  responsibility  at  the  end.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that's  what  we're  dealing  with  here.  It's  more  of  a  move  in  either 
direction. 

I  really  appreciate  your  comment. 

I  would  just  simply  state  that  it's  my  understanding  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  getting  $3.8  million  from  the  Department  of 
Education  in  this  area,  and,  yet,  the  District  is  obviously  not  in 
compliance.  So.  I  would  hope  that  your  area  would  use  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  muscle  to  make  sure  that  tbey  come  into 
compliance. 

Counsel,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
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Mr  Hobson.  No. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  would  like  to  make— our  next  witness  is  Jane— 
and  I'm  going  to  mess  up  the  name — Yohalem. 
Would  you  come  to  the  table,  please? 

And  I  hate  to  sound—you  have  been  waiting  so  patiently.  I've 
seen  you  there  listening.  And,  if  you  can,  in  fact,  paraphrase,  your 
entire  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  near  and  dear  friend,  I  think,  for  years,  Ms.  Shackleton  is 
here  from  the  city  council.  And  there's  probably  been  no  individual 
in  Washington  that  is  more  interested  in  education  and  particular- 
ly the  environmentally  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  city.  And  it's 
delightful  to  have  her  as  a  guest. 

I  would  also  like  to  state,  for  the  record,  that  GAO  will  continue 
to  act  for  this  committee  in  monitoring  the  future  actions  of  the 
different  agencies  involved  to  report  to  this  committee,  and  that  I 
have  informed  Ms.  Shackleton  that  I  will  keep  her  informed  of 
anything  that  this  committee  determines. 

Now,  we  have  testimony  from  Jane  Bloom  Yohalem— I  did  it 
again— Mental  Health  Law  project. 

We're  delighted.  You  are  from  the  Mental  Health  Law  project. 
Could  you  tell  me  who  the  Mental  Health  Law  project  is  associated 
with? 

STATEMENT  OF  JANE  YOHALEM,  STAFF  ATTORNEY,  MENTAL 
HEALTH  LAW  PROJECT 

Ms.  Yohalem.  The  project  is  a  not-for-profit,  public  interest  orga- 
nization that's  largely  privately  funded,  both  by  foundations  and  by 
individuals.  We  also  do  receive  some  funding  from  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  backup  to  law- 
yers around  the  country,  Legal  Services  lawyers  working  to  repre- 
sent handicapped  people,  especially  those  who  are  either  mentally 
ill  or  developmentally  disabled. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  helps  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Ms.  Yohalem.  OK.  I've  been  asked  to  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  law  governing  education 
for  handicapped  children  in  the  District.  And  I  know  that  the  sub- 
committee's primary  interest  is  on  educational  services  for  handi- 
capped delinquents,  and  I'll  try  to  focus  particularly  on  those  issues 
in  this  history  that  will  relate  most  directly  to  these  children. 

Going  back  quite  a  few  years  to  1970,  in  the  District,  as  in  most 
cities  and  States  throughout  the  country,  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren were  being  routinely  excluded  from  school  or  inappropriately 
placed. 

In  the  District,  few  special  programs  were  run  for  children  in  the 
custody  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services.  Children  com- 
mitted to  Junior  Village,  at  that  time,  to  Forest  Haven,  to  St.  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital,  and  to  other  institutional  settings  often  received 
no  education  whatsoever. 

Handicapped  children  confined  to  the  District's  juvenile  delin- 
quency facilities  often  would  participate  in  the  minimal  regulation 
education  that  was  provided  to  all  children  in  the  facilities,  but  re- 
ceived no  special  services  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs. 
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In  1970,  Mills  v.  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  filed  in  Federal  court,  here,  challenging  the  admitted  fail- 
ure of  the  District  government  to  provide  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion and  training  to  handicapped  children  residing  in  the  District, 
that  included  children  in  public  schools  as  well  as  children  in  the 
DHS  run  facilities. 

Under  pressure  from  that  court  case  in  the  Federal  court  in- 
volvement, the  District  actually  became  one  of  the  very  first  cities 
in  the  country  to  develop  standards  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  due  process  procedures  to  guarantee  enforce- 
ment of  those  rights  to  an  appropriate  education. 

In  fact,  the  Mills  decree  became  one  of  the  precursors  which  the 
Congress  looked  to  in  developing  the  model  for  Public  Law  94-142. 

The  Mills  decree  guarantees  that  each  child  of  school  age  had  a 
free  and  suitable  publicly  supported  education  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  the  child's  mental,  physical,  or  emotional  disability  or  im- 
pairments, and  certainly  regardless  of  whether  they're  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  or  whether  they're 
living  at  home. 

The  decree  also  requires  the  District  to  submit  to  the  court  a 
comprehensive  plan  i  ^r  identification,  notification,  assessment,  and 
placement  of  handicapped  children,  and  provided  extensive  due 
process  procedures. 

In  many  ways,  the  Mills  decree  is  very,  very  similar  to  Public 
Law  94-142.  And  on  many  of  the  issues  that  the  subcommittee  is 
concerned  with,  Public  Law  94-142  and  its  regulations  actually  pro- 
vide a  greater  degree  of  specificity. 

Several  of  the  original  Mills  plaintiffs  were  children  who  were 
confined  in  D.C.  facilities  under  the  control  of  the  D.C.  Department 
of  Human  Services.  And  the  issue  of  coordination  between  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  board  of  education,  which 
has  been  a  primary  issue  here  today,  first  surfaced  in  the  very  early 
days  of  this  litigation. 

In  its  1972  opinion,  the  court  noted  that  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  board  of  education  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  shall  not  be  permitted  to  deprive  plaintiffs  and 
their  class  of  publicly  suppoited  education.  The  court  mandated  co- 
ordination within  the  District  government  and  designated  the 
board  of  education  as  the  lead  agency  charged  with  returning  to 
the  court,  if  necessary,  to  seek  help  from  the  court  in  resolving 
interagency  disputes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  That's  very  interesting.  And  in  what  year  was 
that? 

Ms.  Yohalem.  That  was  the  original  

Mr.  McKinney.  The  original. 
Ms.  Yohalem.  1972. 

Mr.  McKinney.  So,  in  other  words,  the  court  charged  the  board 
of  education  with  total  responsibility,  and  said  to  come  back  to 
them  if,  in  fact,  they  could  not  get  intergovernmental  cooperation. 

And,  yet,  today,  we  heard  that,  in  fact,  there  is  still  a  jurisdic- 
tional  

Ms.  Yohalem.  Uh-huh. 

Mr.  McKinney  [continuing].  Dispute,  14  years  later. 
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Ms.  Yohalem.  Yes.  And,  as  you  might  have  predicted,  based  on 
that,  the  intervening  years  since  1972  have  seen  many  returns  to 
court  to  attempt  to  get  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Mc Kinney.  Well,  let  me  assure  you  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  made  the  statement  that  within  90  days  to  120  days  we 
will  be  looking  at  this  again.  Because  it  suddenly  seems  like  every- 
body is  going  to  comply  with  everybody. 

Ms.  Yohalem.  Again,  on  this  issue  of  coordination,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  issues  that  I  have  mentioned  with  the  Mills  decree,  prob- 
ably the  13  years  since  the  1972  court  order  have  been  far  from 
smooth.  There  have  been  returns  to  court,  repeated  findings  by  the 
court  that  handicapped  children  were  still  not  receiving  an  appro- 
priate education  in  the  District. 

The  court  has,  each  time,  turned  to  the  District  and  asked  them 
to  plan  to  do  better.  When  that  didn't  work,  twice  in  the  history  of 
the  last  13  years,  the  court  has  held  the  board  of  education,  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services,  and  the  Mayor  in  deliberate 
and  continuing  violation  of  its  orders  in  Mills  and  held  in  contempt 
of  court.  And,  in  fact,  one  of  those  findings  of  contempt  is  still  out- 
standing and  has  not  been  lifted. 

Mr.  McKinney.  That  was  in  1980? 

Ms.  Yohalem.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  think  that's  the  one  you  should  have  put  in,  I 
think.  I  know  you're  summarizing  it. 

"The  defendants  have  shown  an  amazing  lack  of  concern,  indif- 
ference to  the  plaintiffs  and  other  members  of  the  class." 

Ms.  Yohalem.  Yes.  That's  a  quote  from  the  judge's  contempt 
finding  in  1980. 

The  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion were  shown,  at  that  same  time,  to  have  failed  to  coordinate 
the  provision  of  services  to  children  in  DHS  custody,  instead  play- 
ing off  one  agency  against  the  other.  They  were  shown  to  have 
hidden  behind  budget  problems,  attempting  to  explain  away  ineffi- 
cient and  inequitable  use  of  existing  resources. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Could  I?  I'd  like  to  interrupt  you  again  there 
just  to  say  the— I  know  that  Dr.  McKenzie  mentioned  budgetary 
problems.  But  I  think  it  probably  should  show  on  the  record  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  spent  an  average  of  over  $4,000  per  year 
educating  children.  And  that  is  about  what  a  lot  of  private  schools 
charge. 

Ms.  Yohalem.  They  were  shown  to  have  created  a  bureaucratic 
maze  so  impenetrable  that  many  parents  were  driven  away  before 
obtaining  needed  services  for  their  children.  And  they  were  shown 
to  have  failed  to  bring  to  the  court  their  problems  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Mills  decree,  choosing  instead  simply  to  ignore 
the  court's  order. 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  court  on  which  these  findings  were 
based  revealed  that  hundreds  of  handicapped  children  in  District 
institutions,  including  those  at  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill,  contin- 
ued to  be  denied  appropriate  educational  services. 

Moreover,  the  court  found  that  these  children  were  not  being 
provided  representation  by  a  surrogate  parent  or  advocate  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  special  education  services,  nor  were  any  due- 
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process  procedures  in  place  so  that  the  denial  of  appropriate  serv- 
ices could  be  challenged  and  remedied. 

Both  Public  Law  94-142  and  the  Mills  court-ordered  plan  require 
that  either  the  parents  of  a  child  be  actively  involved  or  for  handi- 
capped children  whose  parents  are  not  available  a  special  repre- 
sentative, a  so-called  surrogate  parent,  be  appointed  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  special  education  services. 

Such  appointment  is  essent  al  since  the  due-process  procedures 
in  both  Mills  and  Public  Law  94-142  depend  upon  the  involvement 
of  a  concerned  adult.  Without  the  involvement  of  an  adult  capable 
of  presenting  the  child's  interests,  the  process  simply  breaks  down. 

The  court  found,  in  its  1980  opinion,  that  no  viable  due-process 
procedures  existed  at  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill  and  that  no  surro- 
gate parent  program  was  in  place. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  to  GAO's  recommendations  that  these 
two  problems  be  addressed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Since  1980,  court  involvement  has  been  sporadic.  The  District 
has  not  returned  to  court  to  introduce  evidence  justifying  the  lift- 
ing of  the  outstanding  1980  contempt  citation. 

The  most  recent  issue  brought  to  the  court's  attention  involved 
the  adequacy  of  revised  board  of  education  rules  governing  special 
education,  which  were  promulgated  in  June  1983. 

The  plaintiff  claimed,  regarding  those  rules,  that  the  board  had 
failed  to  clarify  the  many  issues  raised,  over  the  years,  about  serv- 
ices and  due  process  procedures  for  handicapped  delinquents. 

Moreover,  the  rules  of  DHS  and  the  board  of  education  clarified 
any  rules. 

Unfortunately,  failure  to  resolve  the  interagency  buck  passing, 
which  has  occurred  throughout  the  history  of  the  Mills  litigation, 
results  in  neglect  of  some  of  the  most  needy  of  the  District's  school- 
aged  handicapped  population,  as  you  have  heard  today. 

Fd  just  like  to  conclude  by  thanking  the  subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  today.  And  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Yohalem,  along  with  attach- 
ments, follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Jane  Bloom  Yohalem 
Mental  Health  Law  Project 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
September  10,  1985 


My  name  is  Jane  Eloom  Yohalem  and  I  am  a  staff  attorney  at 
thr.  Mental  Health  Law  Project.    I  am  appearing  today  at  the 
rr.-quest  of  the  Subcommittee.    The  Mental  Health  Law  Project 
(MHLP)  is  a  not-for-profit  public  interest  organization  that 
represents  mentally  ill  and  developmentally  dibabled  persons  and 
those  so  labeled.    The  Project  is  primarily  funded  through 
foundation  grants  and  individual  contributions.     It  is  also  a 
support  center  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  working  with 
legal  services  attorneys  on  problems  affecting  their  mentally 
disabled  clients.    The  Project,  since  1970,  has  represented 
school-age  children  in  the  District  as  counsel  in  Mills  y_*  Boarfl 
fll  Education  l£  tht  District  q£  Columbia.  348  F.   Supp.  866 
(D.D.C.  1972).     The  Project  also  has  been  actively  involved  on  a 
- -tionvide  basis  in  working  on  legal  issues  affecting  the  right 
ol  handicapped  children  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 
On  behalf  of  the  Project,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  today. 

I  have  been  asked  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  laws  governing  education  for 
handicapped  children  in  the  District.     I  know  that  the 
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Subcommittee's  primary  interest  at  this  time  is  on  educational 
services  for  children  confined  in  D.C.'s  juvenile  detention 
facilities  at  Cedar  Knoll  and  Oak  Bill,  and  thus,  I  will  focus  in 
particular  on  the  issues  which  relate  roost  directly  to  these 
children. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1970,  as  in  roost  cities  and 
states  throughout  the  country,  many  handicapped  children  were 
routinely  excluded  from  any  schooling  whatsoever.    Indeed,  when 
the  Congress  first  began  to  address  the  issue  of  education  for 
handicapped  children  in  the  late  i960's,  they  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  this  country's  handicapped  children  were  totally 
excluded  from  school  or  were  sitting  idly  in  regular  classrooms* 
not  receiving  services  to  meet  their  needs. 

Moreover,  few  special  programs  were  run  in  the  District  for 
children  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Human  Services. 
Children  committed  to  Junior  Village,  to  Forest  Haven,  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  and  to  other  institutional  settings  often 
received  no  education  whatsoever.    Handicapped  children  confined 
to  the  District's  ju      4le  delinquency  facilities  often 
participated  in  the  minimal  regular  education  program  available 
there,  but  received  no  special  services  designed  to  meet  their 
special  needs. 

in  1970,  nillfi      BflAxd  ol  Education  ol  thz  Distiict  ot 
Columbia  was  filed  in  federal  court  challenging  the  admitted 
failure  of  the  District  government  to  provide  publicly  supported 
education  and  training  to  handicapped  children  residing  in  the 
District.    The  District,  under  pressure  from  the  federal  court, 
became  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  develop  both 
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standards  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  due 
process  procedures  to  guarantee  enforcement  of  these  children's 
rights  to  an  appropriate  education.    In  fact,  the  Millfi  or  Waddy 
decree,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  (after  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Waddy)  was  one  of  the  precursors  upon  which  the  Education  for  All 
Bandicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  (PL  94-142)  was  modeled. 
The  Mills  decree  guarantees: 

Bach  child  of  school  age  a  free  and  suitable  publicly- 
supported  education  regardless  of  the  degree  of  the 
child's  mental,  physical  or  emotional  disability  or 
impairments. 

348  P.  Supp.  866,  878. 

Moreover,  the  decree  prohibits  the  District  from  denying  any 
child  appropriate  educational  services  based  on  a  claim  of 
insufficient  resources.    The  decree  also  requires  the  District  to 
submit  to  the  Court  a  comprehensive  plan  for  identification, 
notification,  assessment  and  placement  of  handicapped  children 
and  provides  extensive  due  process  procedures  to  enable  parents 
and  children  to  challenge  an  inadequate  placement  or  failure  to 
provide  services. 

Several  of  the  original  Hills;  plaintiffs  were  children 
confined  in  D.C.  facilities  under  the  control  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Human  Services.    In  fact,  the  issue  of  the 
coordination  needed  between  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
(then  the  Department  of  Bum an  Resources)  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  adequately  serve  these  children,  first  surfaced  in 
the  early  days  of  the  litigation.    In  its  1972  opinion  in  MJHa, 
the  Court  specifically  noted  that  "The  lack  of  communication  and 
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agencies]  shall  not  be  permitted  to  deprive  plaintiffs  and  their 
class  of  publicly  supported  education."    348  F.  Supp.   866,  877. 
The  Court  mandated  coordination  within  the  District  government 
and  designated  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  lead  agency,  charged 
with  returning  to  Court,  if  necessary,  to  seek  help  in  resolving 
interagency  disputes. 

Unfortunately,   the  history  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Mills 
standards  in  the  13  years  since  the  1972  Court  order  has  been  far 
from  smooth.    It  has  been  punctuated  by  repeated  returns  to 
court,  and  by  repeated  federal  court  findings  that  handicapped 
children  were  continuing  to  receive  inappropriate    nd  inadequate 
special  education  services.    Each  time  such  findings  have  been 
made,  the  Court  has  turned  to  the  District  and  asked  them  to  try 
again  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  achieving  compliance. 

Each  time,   several  abortive  attempts  have  been  necessary 
before  defendants  have  formulated  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Court. 
Each  time  the  District  has  failed  to  implement  their  own  plan. 
Twice  the  Court  has  found  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Human  Services  and  the  Mayor  in  deliberate  and  continuing 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  its  orders  in  HJJJLa  and  has  held 
them  in  contempt  of  court.— f 

1/      As  ^arly  as  December  20,  1971,  this  court  ordered  defendants 
to  submit  a  plan.    After  granting  defendants  additional  time,  the 
Court  found  on  March  24,  1972  that  defendants  bad  not  only  failed 
to  submit  a  plan  "but  were  also  continuing  in  their  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Court's  order  of  December  20,  1971."  348 
F.  Supp.  at  863.    Only  after  the  Court  granted  plaintiffs1  motion 
for  summary  judgment  did  the  defendants  finally  come  forward  with 
any  plan  at  all.    A  year  later,  in  December  1973,  it  was 
necessary  to  plaintiffs  to  move  for  supplemental  relief  and 
con ten pt  of  court.    The  issues  raised  were  resolved,  with  tho 
Courts  encouragement,  through  stipulations  of  the  parties. 
(Continued  on  the  next  page.) 
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The  most  recent  contempt  finding  *  s  issued  in  June  of  1980. 
The  court  found  that  defendants  had  shown,  "an  amazing  lack  of 
concern  and  indifference  to  the  plaintiffs  and  other  members  of 
the  class."    June  18,  1980  Memorandum  Order  at  8.    The  Department 
of  Human  Services  and  the  Board  of  Education  were  shown  to  have 
failed  to  coordinate  the  provision  of  services  to  children  in  DBS 
custody,  instead  playing  one  agency  off  the  other.    They  were 
shown  to  have  hidden  behind  budget  problems,  attempting  to 
explain  away  inefficient  and  inequitable  use  of  existing 
resources.    They  were  shown  to  have  created  a  bureaucratic  maze 
so  impenetrable  that  many  parents  w-re  driven  away  before 
obtaining  needed  services  for  their  children.    And  they  were 
shown  to  have  failed  to  bring  to  the  court  their  problems  with 
implementation  of  the  Mills  decree,  choosing  instead  simply  to 
ignore  the  court's  order. 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  court  on  which  the  findings  of 
contempt  were  based  revealed  that  hundreds  of  handicapped 
children  in  District  institutions,  including  those  at  Cedar  Knoll 
and  Oak  Hill,  continued  to  be  denied  appropriate  educational 
services.    Moreover,  the  court  found  that  these  children  were  not 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 

In  March  1975,  defendants  were  again  in  violation  of  the 
decree  and  were  held  in  contempt.    After  defendants  once  again 
failed  to  come  forward  with  an  adequate  plan,  the  Court  appointed 
a  special  master  with  the  sole  function  of  investigating  and 
reporting  on  compliance  problems  faced  by  the  school  system.  The 
Court  then  ordered  defendants  to  develop  a  new  plan  for 
compliance  which  would  deal  with  the  violations  noted  in  the 
report.    Two  plans  prepared  by  defendants  were  rejected  by  the 
Court  before  a  third  was  finally  adopted  in  May  1977. 

Defendants  attempted  to  implement  that  plan  for  more  than 
three  years.    Once  again,  their  continuing  violations 
necessitated  resort  to  the  Court.    On  June  18,  1980  the  Court 
again  held  defendants  in  contempt. 
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being  provided  representation  by  a  surrogate  parent  or  advocate 
to  assist  them  in  obtaining  special  education  services,  nor  were 
any  due  process  procedures  in  place  so  that  the  denial  of 
appropriate  special  education  services  could  be  challenged  and 
remedied.    Both  PL  94-142  and  the  Mills  court-ordered  plan 
requires  that  handicapped  children  whose  parents  are  unavailable 
have  a  special  representative  —  a  so-called  "surrogate  parent" 
—  appointed  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  special  education 
services.    Such  appointment  is  essential  since  the  due  process 
procedures  of  both  hlllA  and  PL  94-142  depend  upon  the 
involvement  of  a  concerned  pa  ent.    Without  the  involvement  of  an 
adult  capable  of  presenting  the  child's  interests,  the  process 
breaks  down  completely     The  Court  found  in  its  1980  opinion  that 
no  viable  due  process  procedures  existed  at  Cedar  Knoli  and  Oak 
Hill  and  that  no  surrogate  parent  program  was  in  place. 

Since  1980,  Court  involvement  ha'  been  sporadic.  The 
District  has  not  returned  to  court  to  introduce  evidence 
justifying  the  lifting  of  the  outstanding  1980  contempt  citation. 
The  last  issue  to  be  brought  to  the  Court's  attention  involved 
the  adequacy  of  revised  Board  of  Education  rules  governing 
special  education,  promulgated  on  June  17,  1983. 

Despite  the  long  history  of  inadequate  services  in  DBS-run 
institutions  and  confusion  about  who  is  responsible,  the  Board 
rules  fail  to  make  any  mention  whatsoever  of  children  in  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  Department  of  Buman  Services.    No  procedures 
are  included  for  coordination  between  the  public  school  system 
and  DBS.    No  mention  is  made  of  any  agreement  for  the  provision 
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of  appropriate  special  education  services  to  these  children,  nor 
is  there  mention  of  an  agreement  regarding  procedural  protections 
for  children  in  penal  facilities,  hospitals  or  other  institutions 
run  by  DBS.    Similarly,  although  the  term  surrogate  parent  is 
used  once  or  twice  in  the  new  regulations,  it  is  not  defined*  No 
section  of  the  regulation  extends  the  rights  of  parents  to 
persons  acting  as  surrogate  parents,  :<or  is  provision  made  for 
the  appointment  or  training  of  surrogate  parents.    The  response 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  court's  questions  about  the 
notable  absence  of  these  provisions,  was  to  claim  that  all 
jurisdiction  over  these  issues  resides  with  DBS.    Based  on  past 
history,  it  is  likely  that  DBS,  if  asked,  would  fix 
responsibility  on  the  the  Board  of  Education.  Unfortunately, 
failure  to  resolve  such  interagency  buck-passing  results  in 
neglect  of  some  of  th_  most  needy  of  the  District's  school- ?jged 
handicapped  population. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  once 
again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

Jane  Bloom  Yohalem 
Staff  Attorney 
Mental  Health  Law  Project 
2021  L  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  800 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/467-5730 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  Of  fa*  DB- 
TUtCT  OP  COUHIU  H  »L, 
Defoadaals. 
Ctr  A.  N*.  Utv-TL 

"nited  States  District  Court, 
Dtstrk*  of  CoiumbU 
Aug  t  in 


Action  brought  on  behalf  of  seven 
children  of  school  lie  by  th«lr  nat 
friends  for  declaration  of  rights  and  for 
Injunction  rastrelnlii  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Dlitr'rt  or  Columbia,  and  other* 
from  excluding  child rta  from  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  or  denying  them 
publicly  support**  sduestion  Tb*  Dis- 
trict Ourt,  Waddy,  J ,  bald  that  Di*tr"t 
of  Columbia  Board  tf  Education  by  rail 
Inf  to  provide  tha  children  who  had  bsea 
labeled]  m  bshaviersJ  problems,  mentally 
ratardad.  laaoUoaally  disturbed  ar  by 
paraetlva,  aad  Um  class  lh*y  reprseeeted 
with  pubUdy  supported  spatial laad  sda- 
caUon  violates*  oentrotllng  statu  tas 
Board'*  oam  r*fi»Utleaa  tad  denied  *•* 
prate* 

Judgment  sawdlnglj 
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1  Bcawaai  aad  Behaal  Waartaai  0»m 

Board  or  Education  or  District  or 
Columbia  ha*  obligation  to  provfdi 
arhatavar  epeciaiited  instruction  that 
will  bcnarit  child  determined  to  hava  be- 
havioral problems,  to  ba  mtntally  retard 
ad,  or  to  ba  emotionally  disturbed  or  hy- 
pfraetiva  DCCE  ||  tt-101  et  aaq, 
81-109  31-201,  31-2G3,  81-107.  S'.-fOS 
I  tesme*)  aad  SteW  Passrttts  —HI 

Dl.tricl  or  Columbia  Board  or  Edu- 
cation by  railing  to  provide  children 
who  had  been  labeled  as  behavioral  prob- 
lems, mentally  retarded,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed ir  hyperactive,  and  tha  ctaaa  they 
represented  with  publicly  supported  spe- 
cialised education  violated  controllinf 
statutes  and  Board's  own  refutations 
DCCE  ||  81-101  et  esq ,  Si-lOJ,  81- 
201  31-203,31-207,  81-201 
I.  CosawWetW— |  Law  C=»MJ(|) 

Conduct  or  District  or  Columbia 
Board  or  Education  In  deny  mi  children, 
who  had  been  labeled  as  behavioral  prob- 
lems, mentally  retarded  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  hyperactive,  and  their  claas  all 
publicly  supported  education  while  pro- 
ving such  education  to  other  children 
violated  due  process  clause  USCA 
Const  Amend  5  DCCE  ||  11-101  et 
esq  31-108,  31-201  31-203,  31-207, 
31-209 


'  •»ll*<l> 

Due  proceee  or  taw  required  a  hear 
in*  berort  children,  who  had  been  ta 
baled  behavioral  problems,  menUlly  re- 
tarded emotionally  disturbed  or  hyper- 
active, were  suspected  or  expelled  from 
regular  schooling  |Q  public  supported 
schools  or  reassigned  for  specialised  In 
struction  USCA  Const  Amend  I, 
DCCE  ||  31-101  et  seq,  31-103.  91- 
201.  31-103.  31-207.  81-201 


Failure  or  Board  or  Education  or 
District  c'  Co>umbla  to  provide  publicly 
supported  education  for  "exceptional 
children  by  Including  and  retaining 
them  In  public  sehor  system  or  otherwise 
providing  them  w  h  publicly  supported 
education  end  f  lure  to  afford  them 
hearing  and  periodical  mlew  could  not 
be  excused  by  claim  that  there  were  In- 


sufficient funds  U  8  (  A  (  onrt  Amend 
3,  DCCE  I!  31-101  et  acq  11-101 
31-201,  31-203, 31-207.  31-208 


Law  C*n 

Constitutional  rights  must  be  af 
forded  citlsens  despite  the  gr»  ter  ex 
pause  Involved  CSC  A  Const  Amend 
8 

7  Moots  ami  Stewed  DMrfcts  c*l«i 

If  aufficlent  funds  were  not  avail* 
ble  to  finance  ell  of  services  and  pro- 
grams that  were  needed  and  desirable  in 
public  school  system  then  aviilibk 
funds  must  be  expeadad  equitably  in 
it-fh  manner  that  no  child  was  entirely 
excluded  from  pablidy  supported  Hues 
Uon  consistent  with  hLa  needs  and  sbill 
ty  to  benefit  therefrom  DCCE  || 
31-101  et  seq,  31-103.  31-201  31  20* 
31-207  31-201 


ewli 

Inadequacies  of  District  or  Colum 
Lis  public  achoJ  system,  whether  ores 
slotted  by  insufficient  funding  or  sdmin 
istrative  inef ficiencv,  could  not  be  per 
milled  to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  'as 
captions!"  or  handicapped  child  than  on 
tha  normal  child  DCCE  ||  31-101  et 
aeq ,  31-103,  31-201.  31-203.  81-207 
31-201 

s.  Measi  aad  *e*oel  Dtatrwle  e»lel 

Board  of  Education  of  Diatrict  or 
Columbia  had  reeponelbilitv  (or  imple- 
mentation or  judgment  tod  decree  or 
court  requiring  that  publicly  supported 
education  «.«  provided  foe  exreptional 
and  handicapped  children  DCCE  || 
31-101  et  seq.  31-103  31-201  31-203 
31-207.  31-208 


e»i«i 

No  child  sltglbJe  for  publicly  sup- 
ported education  in  District  or  Columbia 
public  schools  tha?  be  excluded  from  a 
regular  public  school  assignment  by  a 
rule,  potior  or  practice  or  Board  or  Edu 
cation  or  Dietrict  or  Columbia  or  I  ta 
agenta  unless  child  is  provided  adequate 
alternative  edacstional  services  tutted  to 
child's  needs  ahich  may  include  special 
educstlon  or  tuition  grants,  and  s  con 
stitutionsily  adequate  prior  hearing  and 
periodic  review  or  child  s  status  prog 
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rem.  and  adequacy  of  any  educational  *!• 
tornetlv*  D  C  C  E  ||  81-101  at  esq , 
•1-103.  ti-tOl.  81-SQS,  11-107,  11-809 
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Julian  Ttppar  and  Stanley  Htrr, 
NLADA.  Natioaal  Uw  Offka.  Patricia 
If  WaW  Washington,  D  C .  and  Paul 
B.  Dimond,  Onbrldrt.  Maaa ,  for  plain- 
tiffs. 

C  Francii  Murphy,  Corp  Counael  D 
C  John  A  Earnest,  and  Stephen  Shane 
Slark.  A  MX  Corp.  Couneela,  Waahlnfton 
C  C .  for  defendant*. 

Ralph  Wolff  and  G  Dan  Bowling. 
Washington  D  C ,  for  defendant  Charlea 
I  Caaaell 

John  If  Newaome.  Waahinfton,  D  C , 
8p  Counael  for  defendant  John  L  Jobn- 
aon 

MEMORANDUM  OPINION.  JUDG- 
MENT AND  DECREE 

WADDY.  District  Judge 

Thla  la  a  civil  action  brought  on  be- 
half of  seven  children  af  eebooi  age  by 
their  next  friends  in  which  they  Mak  a 
declaration  af  right*  and  to  enjoin  the 
defendant*  from  excluding  Uwbb  frees 
the  Dlitrict  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
and/or  denying  them  publicly  supported 
education  and  to  ecanpel  the  defendant* 
to  provide  then  with  I  awed  la  la  and  ad- 
equal*  education  and  educational  faclli- 
Uae  in  the  public  achooia  ar  alternative 
placement  at  public  expense  Thar  alao 
aaak  additional  and  ancillary  relief  to  ef 
fectuaU  the  primary  relief  They  allege 
that  although  they  can  profit  fro*  an 
education  either  In  regular  eJbmar,  • 
with  -upportlve  services  ar  la  r  ,  j 
claim  adopted  ta  their  needs,  Um  tore 
ban  labelled  a*  behavioral  arm  lean, 
meauAy  retarded,  amotleaslly  disturbed 
or  hyparwrtl  w,  and  deatod  admiaaien  to 
the  public  lihiell  or  sasladad  tharafreai 
aftar  edmimiau,  with  no  prwrtoton  far 
alternative  eduaaUeaal  sesaameut  ar  pe- 
riodic review.  The  aetata  wu  eartiflad 
a*  a  elnea  atttoa  andar  Ida  18(b)(1) 


tat  DanrM  ef  OetemMe  %mH  ef  Bewje- 


and  (t)  cf  Federal  Rule*  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure by  order  of  the  Court  dated  Decern 
ber  IT,  1971 

The  defindenla  are  the  Board  of  Edu 
cation  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  and 
lie  member*  the  Superintendent  of 
School*  for  the  Diitrict  of  Columbia  and 
aubordinaU  eebooi  official!,  the  Commi*- 
•ioner  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  and 
certain  lubordinala  official!  and  the 
Diitrict  of  Coiumbil 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  g.-esis  of  thii  caae  ii  found  ( 1 ; 
in  the  failure  of  the  Diitrict  of  Coium 
bia  to  provide  publicly  eupportod  educa 
tion  and  training  to  plaintiffs  and  other 
"exception*!"  children,  members  of  their 
class,  and  (t)  the  excluding  •uipending, 
expelling,  reassigning  end  transfsrring 
of  "exceptional"  children  from  rt._lar 
public  school  classes  without  affording 
them  due  proeeaa  of  law 

The  problem  ul  providing  special  edu- 
cation for  "exceptional"  children  (men- 
tally retarded,  emotionally  disturbed, 
physically  hand  tapped,  hyperactive  and 
other  children  with  behavioral  problem*) 
la  one  of  major  proportions  In  the  Dla- 
trict of  Columbia  The  precise  number 
of  such  children  cannot  be  slated  be- 
cause the  District  has  continuously 
failed  to  comply  with  Section  81-801  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which  re- 
quire* a  eeneus  of  afl  children  aged  g  to 
II  In  Uw  District  to  be  taken  Plain- 
tiffs estimate  that  there  are  " 
0,000  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed 
blind,  deaf,  and  apaach  or  learning  disa- 
bled Children,  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
11.000  af  theaa  children  are  not  being 
fun  liked  with  pragrams  of  apaciained 
aCaeaUea."  Assarting  la  data  prepared 
by  the  Board  at  Education,  Dirt-ion  of 
Planning,  Research  and  (valuation,  the 
D  triet  of  CelumbU  prtwtdaa  puhliety 
suppartad  special  education  program*  af 
various  daarri;Uems  to  at  matt  SeVO 
atheal  ape  children'    However,  la  a 

(1)  BegafcH*  Itaeei  aaertal  mteaa- 
swa  feegiam  la  me  Dtstrwt  ef  M» 
Ma  Mm  M  IfTO-Tl , 
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MUM  »  BOARD  OP  RDUCATIOB 
cimiwran 
1»71  report  to  the  DepartnvM  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  ti .  Ji*- 
trict  of  Columbia  Public  Schooki  sdmtt- 
ud  that  an  mUinatod  11440  handl 
capped  children  were  not  to  be  served  In 
the  1 871-71  eebooi, ear* 

Each  of  the  minor  plaintiffa  In  this 
caae  qualifies  as  an  "exceptional"  child 
Plaintiffs  allege  in  their  complaint 
and  defendanla  admit  as  follow* 

PETER  MILLS  la  twelve  years 
old,  black,  and  a  committed  dependent 
ward  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  reel- 
dent  at  Junior  Village  He  was  ex 
eluded  from  the  Brent  Elementary 
School  on  March  19.  1871,  at  which 
time  be  was  in  the  fourth  grade  Po- 
lar allegedly  was  a  'behavior  problem' 
■ad  was  recommended  and  approved 
for  exclusion  by  the  principal  De- 
fendanla have  not  provided  him  with  a 
full  hearing  or  with  ■  timely  sad  ade- 
quate review  of  hie  atotus  Further- 
more, Defendant*  hare  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  hia  reenroUaaent  in  the  Dla- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Schools  or 
enrollment  in  private  school  On  In- 
formation and  belief,  numerous  other 
dependent  children  of  school  altoad- 
uce  age  at  Junior  Village  an  denied 
a  publicly  -eupportod  education  Petor 
remaiaa  excluded  from  any  pablkry 
supported  education 

"DUANE  8LACKSHEARE  la  thir- 
teen year*  aid.  black,  rasidtat  at  Saint 
Elisabeth's  Hospital,  Washington.  D 
C .  and  a  dependent  committed  child 
He  was  excluded  from  the  Glddlage 
Elemcniory  School  in  October,  1147. 
at  whkh  time  be  was  in  the  third 
mds  Dunne  -JMradly  was  a  "behav- 
ior problem  "  Defendanla  have  not  pro- 
vided him  with  a  fuQ  hearing  ar  with 
a  timely  and  adequate  review  of  hie 
sistus  Duepila  repeated  effort*  by 
his  mother,  Duane  remained  lergely 
«*Huded  from  all  publkly-eupportod 
education  until  February.  1871  Edu. 
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cation  expert*  at  the  Child  Study  On 
lar  examined  Duane  and  found  him  to 
be  capable  of  returning  to  rcguler 
clam  if  supportive  servkc*  were  pro- 
vided Following  aa^r,!  XT%ieu,  in 
the  Waahinfton  Post  and  Washington 
Star.  Duane  was  placed  'm  a  regular 
seventh  grade  classroom  on  a  two- 
hour  a  day  baa  la  without  any  catch-up 
assistance  and  without  an  evaluation 
or  diagnostic  Interview  of  any  kind 
Duane  has  remained  on  a  waiting  Hat 
lor  a  tuition  gra  it  and  la  now  sxctaded 
from  all  publicly-supported  education 
"GEORGE  LID  DELL,  JR ,  is  sight 
mrs  old.  Mac*,  resident  with  his 
■other.  Daisy  Lid4eH,  at  Ml  Morton 
Stmt.  N  W .  Washington,  D  C .  ,nd 
an  AFDC  recipient  George  has  mner 
attended  public  school  because  of  the 
denial  of  hi*  application  to  the  Maury 
Elementary  School  on  the  ground  that 
be  required  a  special  dam  George  a! 
"tody  was  retarded  Dt>nd*ni* 
have  not  provided  him  with  s  full 
hearing  or  with  a  timely  and  adequate 
review  of  hie  status  George  remains 
excluded  from  all  publicly -supported 
education,  deepits  a  medical  opinion 
the.  ha  la  capable  of  profiling  fa*, 
school  lag.  and  doapiu  his  mother's  sf 
forts  to  secure  a  tuition  grant  from 
Defendants 

"STEVEN  GASTON  la  eight  year* 
old,  black,  resident  with  bto  mother.  In* 
Gaston,  at  714  8th  Street.  N  E 
Washington,  D  C  and  uaable  to  af 
ford  private  instruction  He  has  been 
sxdudsd  from  the  Tarior  Clemen  la  ry 
School  ilnce  September,  Its?,  (t 
which  time  he  was  in  the  first  grade 
Steven  allegedly  was  slightly  brain 
damaged  and  hyperactive,  and  was  ex 
rinded  because  ha  wandered  around 
the  classroom  Defendant*  have  aot 
provided  him  with  a  full  hearing  or 
with  a  timely  and  adequate  review  sf 
hie  status  Steven  was  accepted  in 
the  Contemporary  School,  a  prirela 
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school,  provided  that  tuition  wu  paid 
in  full  In  advance  Despite  tha  of 
forta  of  hit  parent*,  Steven  haa  re- 
malned  on  a  waiting  Mat  for  the  req- 
uialta  tuition  grant  from  Defendant 
achooi  system  and  excluded  from  all 
publkly-eupported  education 

"MICHAEL  WILLIAMS  !•  elite™ 
yeere  old  Wack,  real  dent  at  Saint 
EhiabeUi'a  Hospital  Waahlngton  D 
C,  and  unable  to  afford  private  in- 
struction Michael  It  epileptic  and  at 
lefedly  slightly  retarded  He  haa 
been  excluded  from  the  Sharp*  Health 
School  elnct  October  IN?,  at  which 
time  ha  waa  temporarily  hospitalised 
Thereafter  Michael  waa  excluded  from 
echooi  baeauee  of  health  probleme  anC 
echool  abatncea  Deftndanta  have  not 
provided  him  with  a  full  hearing  or 
with  a  timely  and  adequate  review  of 
hie  etetua  Deepite  hie  mother's  ef 
forte,  and  hi*  attending  physician's 
medical  opinion  that  ha  could  ettend 
achool  at  k  haa  I  haa  remained  on  a 
weltinf  Hat  for  a  tuition  (rant  and 
excluded  from  all  publicly-supported 
education 

"JANICE  KINO  le  thirteen  years 
old  black  realdent  with  her  father 
Andrew  King.  at  tSS  Anaeoatla  Ave- 
nue. N  E  ,  Waahlngton,  D  C ,  end  un- 
able to  afford  private  inatruction 
She  haa  been  denied  access  te  public 
achoola  aince  reaching  compulsory 
achool  attendance  are,  a*  a  reault  of 
the  rejection  of  her  application,  baaed 
on  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  educa- 
tional profram  Janice  te  brain-dam- 
sged  and  retarded,  with  right  hemi- 
plegia, reaultlnt  from  a  childhood  Hi 
neae  Defendanta  have  ae*  provided 
her  with  a  full  hearing  or  with  a 
timely  and  adequate  review  ef  her  sta- 
tue  Deaplte  repented  off  arte  by  her 
parents.  Jules  haa  beta  excluded 
from  all  publk!y-ev.pported  education 
"JEROME  JAMES  is  twelve  rear* 
old,  black,  realdent  with  a  la  mother, 
Mary  James,  at  Mil  Ontario  Avenoe. 
»  TV.  Cm*  la  fUrm,4  UMt  etaae  the 
nilag  *  thU  erYtee  am  «f  rU  iuil 
ataiaMNe         We.  jtamt  w 


N  W,  Waahlngton,  D  C ,  end  an 
AFDC  recipient   Jerome  le  e  retard 
ed  child  and  haa  been  totally  excluded 
from  public  school    Defendanta  here 
not  given  him  a  full  hearing  or  e 
timely  and  adequate  review  of  hie  eta 
tue    Deaplte  hie  mother's  efforte  to 
secure  either  public  achool  placement 
or  a  tuition  grant,  Jercne  has  re- 
mained on  a  waiting  liet  for  a  tuition 
grant  end  excluded  from  all  publicly 
eupported  education  ~* 
Although  all  of  the  named  minor  plain 
tlffe  are  Identified  as  Negroes  the  class 
they  represent  ia  nnt  limited  by  their 
race    They  sus  on  behalf  of  and  repre- 
sent all  other  District  of  CJumbia  res 
dento  of  achool  age  who  are  eligible  for 
s  free  publk  education  snd  who  hare 
been  or  may  be,  excluded  from  auch  ed- 
ucation or  otherwise  deprived  by  defend 
ante  of  aeceaa  te  publicly  eupported  edu- 
cation 

Minor  plalntlffe  are  poor  and  without 
financial  means  to  obtain  private  in 
etruction  There  haa  been  no  determi 
nation  that  they  may  not  benefit  from 
specialised  inatruction  adapted  to  their 
neede  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1*71-71  achool  year  minor  plaintiffs, 
through  their  representatives,  eought  to 
obtain  publicly  eupported  education  and 
certain  of  them  were  assured  by  the 
school  authorities  that  they  would  be 
Placed  In  programs  ef  publkry  supported 
sJucation  and  certain  others  would  be 
recommended  for  special  tuition  finti 
at  private  achoola  However,  none  of 
the  plaintiff  children  were  pUe*d  for 
the  1*71  pall  term  and  they  continued  to 
be  entirely  excluded  from  all  publicly 
eupported  education  After  thus  tryfng 
uMueceaafnlr/  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
Board  of  Education  the  plalntlffe  filed 
this  action  en  September  U  1171 

THERE  IS  NO  GENUINE  ISSUE  OP 
MATERIAL  FACT 
Cengreaa  haa  decreed  a  eyatem  of  pub 
Ikly  supported  education  for  the  call- 
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dren  of  the  District  of  Columbia'  The 
Board  of  Education  haa  the  reeponaibill 
ty  of  edmlntetering  that  system  in  ae- 
^rdance  with  law  and  of  providing  such 
publkly  supported  education  to  all  of  the 
children  of  the  District,  Including  these 
"exceptional"  "hildrens 

Defendanta  have  admitted  in  these 
proceeding,  that  they  are  under  an  af- 
firmative duty  to  provide  plaintiffs  and 
their  class  with  publicly  supported  edu- 
cation suited  to  each  child's  needs.  In- 
cluding tpeciaJ  education  and  tuition 
grante,  and  also,  a  coaetftutionally  ade- 
quate prior  hearing  and  periodic  review 
They  have  also  admitted  that  they  failed 
to  supply  plaintiffs  with  such  publicly 
supported  education  and  have  failed  te 
sfford  them  adequate  prior  hearing  and 
periodic  review  On  December  go  |f71 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendanta  agreed  to 
•nd  the  Court  signed  an  interim  stipule 
tion  and  order  which  provided  in  part  as 
followa 

"Upon  consent  and  stipulation  of 
the  parties  It  is  hereby  ORDERED 
that 

"1  Defendanta  ehall  provide  plain 
til's  PrUr  Hills,  Dusne  Btackoheare. 
Steven  Caeton  and  Michael  Williams 
with  s  publicly  eupported  education 
suited  to  their  (plaintiffs')  needs  by 
January  S  lfTt 

"*  Defendanta  eheil  provide  -0un 
Ml  for  plalntlffe.  by  January  S  »72 
a  list  showing,  far  every  child  of 
school  age  tuan  known  not  to  be  at 
tondlni  a  pubtkiy-supported  educa 
tlonej  program  because  of  suspension 
exputeion  seclusion,  or  any  other  de 
"'si  of  placement  the  name  of  the 
child's  parent  or  guardian,  the  child  s 
name  age,  address  and  telephone 
number,  the  date  of  h<e  suspension, 
eipulaion,  exclusion  or  dental  of  place- 
ment end,  without  attributing  a  per 
tkular  chareeterietk  to  tny  epeclfk 
child,  a  breakdown  of  auch  list,  ahow 
'»!  the  alleged  causal  characteristics 
for  such  nonattendance  and  the  num 
IfttfnW  „  Clemen  Cmde    1)  m^ 


ber  of  children  poaseesing  auch  ellered 
characterl  i  tin 

"3  By  January  S  1972,  defend 
site  shell  initiate?  sfforte  to  identify 
remaining  members  of  the  class  not 
presently  known  to  them,  and  a|M  hy 
that  date,  shall  notify  counsel  for 
Plaintiffs  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  sfforte  Such  efforte  ahsll  in 
elude  at  a  minimum,  a  aystsm  wide 
survey  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  un  of  the  mass  written  and 
electronic  medta  and  a  survey  of  Die 
trkt  of  Columbia  agencies  who  may 
have  knowledge  pertaining  to  auch  re- 
maining member*  of  the  class  By 
February  1,  1972.  defendanta  eheli 
provide  counsel  for  plaintiffs  with  the 
names  addresses  snd  telephone  num 
bers  of  auch  remaining  membrre  of 
the  class  then  known  to  them 

"4  Pending  further  action  hy  the 
Court  herein  the  parties  shall  consid- 
er the  selection  and  compensation  0f  a 
master  for  determination  of  special 
questions  arising  out  of  this  action 
with  regard  to  the  placement  of  chil 
dren  in  a  publkly -eupported  educa 
Uonsl  profram  auited  to  their  needi 
On  February  9  1972,  the  Board  of 
Education  paased  a  Resolution  «hkh  in 
eluded  the  following 

'SKrtaJ  reduction 

'7  All  vacant  authorised  epecial  edu 
cation  P°«illona,  whether  in  the 
regular  Impact  Aid,  or  other 
Federal  budgets,  shall  be  filled  as 
rapidly  aa  possible  within  the  ca 
nihility  of  the  Serial  Education 
Department  Regardless  of  the 
capability  of  the  Department  to 
fill  vacant  poaitiona,  all  funds 
presently  appropriated  or  allotted 
for  special  education  whether  in 
the  regular,  Impact  Aid  er  other 
Federal  budgets,  ahsll  be  spent 
solely  for  special  education 
The  Board  requests  the  Corpora 
tion  Counsel  te  ash  the  United 
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States  Dktrict  Caort  far  u  « 
teuton  of  Um  within  which  to 
fits  •  rospoaee  to  pkletif  f»'  bo- 
tioo  for  NBH7  jadf«Mt  in 
Milk  v  Bond  of  Education  on 
Um  grounds  that  (t)  Um  Board 
intends  to  eator  Into  ■  mbm! 
jaefnMnt  deckrtof  the  right*  of 
ehiidrea  la  Um  Dktrtrt  «f  Cetonv 
kU  to  i  pahlk  odneatka,  aad 
(b)  UN  Board  aeodt  Urn*  (a*  is 
MOM*  of  SO  days)  to  ebtal*  from 
Um  Aanodat*  Stptftatoatat  for 
Special    Education    a  proctot 
praketka  at  •  aMatbly  auto  Um 
en*  of  fulfittaf  Umoo  bodfnta. 
-a    Tat  Baud  direct*  Um  Baton 
Caaualttat  to  dnriee  at  eooa  as 
poeeiak  for  Um  perpoet  of  M  Mo 
v  Beard  of  Bdaeatioa  rotas  do- 
flalaf  and  pnwtdint  t«  *» 
proceat  and  fair  hearton,  u4 
m— to  Um  Corporation  Canaan! 
u  toad  oath  natktaaat  to  Um 
Board  at  — y  bo  ii  1 1 mi  ry  to  da- 
rising  each  rake  in  a  fern  «akh 
will  BMtt  Um  roqmlraMto  of 
Mtlh  »  Board  of  Education. 
-10    It  iJ  Um  latoetioe  <*  Um  Board 
to  submit  for  aparaval  ay  Um 
Canrt  In  Milk  r  Board  of  Coo 
eatioa  •  Manwnadum  of  Uador- 
standtag  ortUai  forth  •  compre- 
hensive pka  for  tha  aancatioa. 
tnakaoat  aad  can  of  aaytkafly 


ao  change  to  Um  kind  of  odoca- 
Uoa  pnrrldod  for  •  chit*  win  bo 
UM  otalont  hk  a/tehee  or  Um 
wishes  of  ak  paront  or  fuardtoa 
akn  bo  ha*  booa  aeoortod  i 
fall  htartof  «a  Um  "attar  eon- 
aktoat  with  aaa  praeoja." 
rtofaadaato  faikd  to  comply  with  that 


bafora  Um  Coart  a  atetka  of  Um  pkla- 
tlffa  to  roaain  anf  ondantt  to  shew 
dhm  way  tbty  abamld  aat  ba  boat  to 
aaatompt  far  mca  faUara  to  aasaty 

On  Jenuary  »■  1*»  the  rato*"* 
fflad  a  motion  for  waaur  judgment 
aad  •  proaaoad  ordar  and  datrw  for  lav 
pkaMWtotioa  of  Um  |i  opioid  jedfment 
aad  reaaoetod  a  henrfaf  On  Mart*  I 
im  Um  dafaadaato  raapaadad  at  faV 
kan 

-1  Tat  Dtatriet  of  Cotambto  aad 
Its  offkara  who  ara  named  dafaadaato 
to  Ok  aaojpklat  content  to  Um  a> 
traaat  of  a  jiMtemoat  oecUrlng  taa 
rlfhto  of  Um  plaintiff  data  to  Um  af- 
f«H  prayad  far  la  Um  campkiat,  at 
anecifted  bakw.  oath  rlfhto  to  ba  pro- 
opertirety  affaeUa*  •*  *****  »• 
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That  aa  child  aHftak  far  a  pahttdy 
Mppartod  oeaontka  la  Um  Dtotrkt 
*f  Cetambto  public  atbook  shall  at 


Um  era  range  from  thro*  to 
twenty-ana  yaara.  It  to  aaaad 
that  Um  variant  oUmt  Dktrict  of 
ColataMa  apaattot  —a— ad  wtD 
tote  wlUi  Um  Board  la  Um  nob- 
■katoaof  thkpma. 
-It  k  Um  fmrtbor  latoatka  of 
"  "I  trtnm 


•ehool  imagnaaeat  by  a  Rata,  poHey, 
or  practice  of  Um  Board  of  Bdaav 
tka  of  Um  Dtatrtct  of  Columbia  or 
Ito  ajaata  unken  meh  child  k  pre- 
via* (,)  aanqoato  nltornattrn  edo- 


caiV'i  anode,  wakh  way  toataat 
Mwdal  atoaatka  ar  todtka  front*, 
aad  (b)  a  otaaUtotkaaUy  adapnato 
prior  atartof  aad  partodk  iwrtow  af 


adoanncy  of  any  oaaoatkaal  aktr 
natlva. 

It  k  oaanittod  that  Um  amtraaaa  of 
a  awtoratory  jaaftatat  to  tak  «naat 


•1  of 

for  onai  child  of  any  apodal  oaa- 
eatioa  whkh  ho  way  atai  Tha 
IrH  will  fa.  *bt  raaaln  that 


Tha        "I  For  rm~»  to  akiattfft'  ma- 


muj  v  BOAkO  or  iotcatiow  or  dutuct  or  oolumbia  871 

cm*  >•  an  r  a»  aat  um 


fully  roquaat  that  ttk  Court  hold  a 
haarinf  u  aooa  u  practkabk  at 
which  dafoaaaata  wffl  praatat  a  pton 
to  impkawat  Um  abora  doclaratovy 
jodfaaant  and  at  nftieh  Um  Coart  awy 
dacida  watthar  furthor  roUaf  it  appro- 
prkto- 

Tat  Coart  act  Um  data  af  March  U, 
1171  for  Um  hcarinf  that  hoUi  partka 
had  roqaaatad  aad  apacifkally  ordarad 
Um  dafaadaato  U  aaaailt  a  copy  of  thalr 
Bfapoaad  bapkaaaatotkn  plan  no  kter 
Uuui  March  SO,  1171 

On  March  K  ltrt  Um  data  af  Um 
aaartof ,  Um  dafaadaato  not  only  had 
faikd  to  eabait  UmIt  la^kawntotlon 
plan  at  ordarad  bat  vara  aka  eoatlaalnf 
in  thalr  vtoktka  af  Um  anvkkaa  af 
Um  Court  *  ordar  of  Doeaambar  SO,  1171 
At  tha  ckat  of  Um  haari"f  on  March  U, 
ltTt  Um  Court  fcuad  that  Umto  cxktad 
no  itatatna  ktat  of  a  autorki  fact, 
orally  praatod  pklatiffa'  motioa  far 
auMaary  judfBMat,  and  dlractod  oaf  aad- 
aau  to  aobatit  to  Um  Coart  ur  pro- 
paaad  pUa  thty  atlfht  hava  oa  or  bafora 
March  11.  im.'  Tnt  dafaadaato.  oUmt 
Uuui  Caaaall,  faikd  to  flk  aar  propoaai 
wiUkin  Um  Usm  dlractod.  Hawnrar.  on 
April  7.  im  Umto  waa  aaat  U  Um 
Ckrii  of  Um  Coart  aa  bahalf  af  Um 
Board  of  Cdocattoa  aad  it*  oKployoaa 
vh*  ara  dafaadanU  to  tola  cant  Um  fol 
kwtof  docuaMata 

1  A  propaatd  fara  af  Order  u  ba 
aatorad  by  Um  Owrl 

t  Aa  ahatract  of  a  docaaMa*.  UUtd 
"A  Dktrict  of  CahitoaU  rtoa  for  Idoati 

fkntlon.  A  atant,  evatuatka,  and 

Pkotatoat  af  Bxcoptkaal  ChUdron" 

1  A  aatajnaat  Utkd  "A  Oktrkt  of 
Coluatato  Plan  for  IdanUfkatka.  Aa- 
Mooawat,  Kvaluattoa,  aad  Pkcimwt  af 
BiMaptloaal  ChiMna"  * 

4  Cartoia  AttaehanaU  aad  Apptad- 
teaa  to  thto  Pka 

a  Dafcaotai  CmmH  nw  i  aHnn  aa 
mr  M  lb*  C—pUUt  waoiatki  m  the 
nlkf  tntvi  htMiiblM.  mm* 
mliw  ia  IMjaaH  «f  ktalat^fi  pnp—l 


The  kttor  accompanyinf  Uw-  dorummU 
eoatolnod  Um  folkwiiif  paragraph 

-Thtna  docaaMnta  cxpreat  th»  poai 
tka  of  Um  Board  of  Education  and  lu 
at  to  what  should  bt  dom 
tt  Um  jadfnwnt  of  the 
Hoaorabk  Jaatph  C  Waddy.  tha  Uit 
trict  Jadfa  pratldlnf  owr  thi*  civil 
actio*    Tnt  antra t*  of  tboac  Oocu 
ntaat*  hava  not  boon  endoraod  by  th* 
othar  dafoadaau  la  thii  caat." 
Nona  of  Um  oth*r  daftndanu  atv«  flkd 
a  prapoaod  ordar  or  plan    Nor  has  any 
of  thani  adopted  Um  propoaai  aubmitttd 
by  Um  Board  of  Education  Throuatwut 
thorn  protoodiagn  It  haa  baan  abrlout  to 
Um  Coart  that  Um  dafandanu  have  no 
eaaMtaa  proarani  or  pka  for  tha  tltavit- 
Um  of  Um  probkau  poatd  by  thk  litiga- 
tion aad  that  thti  lath  of  co«unjn>ca 
ttoa,  cooperation  and  plan  it  typical  and 
eontrlbutot  to  Um  probka 

PLAINTIFFS  ABE   ENTITLED  TO 
BELIEF 

PlainUffa'  anUtknwnt  to  rtti-f  m  th.t 
cnao  it  cloar  Taa  applicahk  aUtutat 
aad  rtfuktioaa  and  tha  Coaatltutioo  of 
UMUaitodSutadrojalrc  it 

SutMiM  mad  Jtcfaktum* 
Soctkn  $1-101  of  tha  Dktrict  af  Co 
htajbk  Coda  ratalrat  that 
"Errry  parent,  furdian.  or  oUMr  per 
can  raaidlnf  Iparawnently  or  ttenpo- 
rarily]  la  Um  Dktrict  af  Columbia 
arhe  hat  caatedy  or  control  of  a  child 
batmen  Um  afea  af  earn  aad  mtatn 
yaara  ahal  cmQM  aaM  chi  4  to  ba  ragu 
tariy  Inatractod  In  a  public  echoot  or 
in  a  print*  ar  parorhkt  achool  or  in 
atractod  priraUlr  during  Um  partod  of 
each  yaar  In  whkh  Um  public  achoob 
of  Um  District  of  Cotuatoia  ar*  In  en 

Under  Section  Il-aOS.  a  chIM  may  b« 
"tacutef"  from  attondanca  onlr  *nra 

r    TV  pMnl  ml  RilKltiai  hut  mmt  «*»t-f».l 
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spas  naaBl&atlea  or- 
Sored  by  .  (the  Board  if  Ed- 

ucatiao  af  the  Diatrkt  af  Cekmbia]. 
ttht  efeM]  ia  (nW  k  be  unable  nw 
tally  or  payakallr  la  profit  im  at- 
UDOtica  it  kM  Prodded,  bow 
ever,  That  if  mcIi  "ir1**11-  ehowt 
that  wck  child  my  benefit  front  ope- 
dalkad  hstrsetks  id^W  Ui  bit 
aetda,  he  abaD  attend  open  sorb  is- 


Pdmrs  of  •  parent  u  essrpiy  with 
Sorties  •  1-101  oesetiutoo  a  crtsUasJ  of 
fouee  D  CCede  ll-ftJT  Tat  Court 
need  aot  belabor  the  fart  that  reaulriol 
pareate  la  oat  taot  their  ehildrte  attend 
eeheoi  under  paia  of  criminal  ponsKiea 


aity  will  bo  audo  available  u  tao  ehil- 
dna    Tao  Boars  of  fducatka  k  re- 
eulrsd  U  auUte  audi  eeportsnity  iralU- 
Mi    it  ay  adapted  relet  aad  ratuk- 
tiee*  eoaaoaaal  wita  tao  otetutery  dic- 
tion  Chapter  XIII  of  tao  Beard  Bales 
eoateino  tbo  foOowinf 
1 1-  All  cUkres  of  tao  spas  aaroiaof - 
tor  praacrfbsd  wbo  art  hens  fid* 
rssideato  of  tao  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  aro  entitled  t»  admiasieo 
and  fro*  tuition  ia  tao  Public 
Schoek  of  tao  Dlatrtot  of  Colum- 
bia, wbjoct  u  tao  raka,  rttuk- 
tiena,  aad  order*  of  tao  Boars  of 
Educotks  aad  tao  tpptksbk 
etatatae. 

14  1— Every  parent,  luHUi.  or  other 
poraoa  reddle*,  ponaaaoatip  or 
toaapora/tlp  tao  Dtetrtrt  of 
Columbia  who  ban  cuetodj  or 
control  of  a  child  raald»at  ia  tbo 
District  of  CobuaMs  between  tbo 
«is  of  sfTss  as/  ebrUoa  paora 
absB  eaaee  said  ehild  u  ba  rsfs- 
Isrlp  laetrsstod  (a  a  psbUt  otbwo) 
or  ia  ■  arhrala  or  paraablal 
aebsai  or  isstrsebsi  Brivshity 
ssrlsf  tbo  partes  of  saab  pasr  la 
wbkb  tbo  P«Wk  bsboak  of  tbo 
District  of  Cerambto  a/a  ia  sea- 


Board  af  Education  to  the  la- 
atraetion  fivsri  in  tba  Public 


14J-The  Board  of  Education  of  tbo 
Diatrkt  of  Cofuiabia  my  upon 
writtss  recommendation  of  tba 
■uparlalanaant  of  BcbooU,  iaavo 
a  eortlfkau  aaxvslnf  froai  at- 
iaaiaasa  at  acbsot  a  chile  wbo. 
upon  eassunatka  by  tbo  Depart- 
ment of  Pupil  Appraisal.  8tady 
and  AUssdaacs  or  bp  tbo  De- 
partaasat  af  Public  Hoaltb  of  tba 
Diatrkt  of  Columbia,  i.  found  la 
bo  aasbla  mentally  or  phyaically 
to  profit  frosj  attendance  at 
ached  Pwiooi,  bowtrar,  that 
if  aucb  examination  abowt  that 
web  child  aup  bonofit  from  apo- 
claliaad  iaatrurtkn  adapted  u 
bia  asesa,  ba  aboil  bo  required  u 
attend  »ucb  rlaeaaa 

[l.t]  Tbaa  tba  Boars  of  Education 
boa  aa  abiifstlos  to  pioilaa  whatever 
■psdaliaaS  iaatrwctioa  that  will  banofit 
tba  calat  Br  faiiiag  U  proviso  piain- 
Uffa  u4  tboir  doss  tba  publidy  aop- 
portaa  opoeiaiiaN  education  to  which 
tboy  ara  aaUUai.  tba  Board  of  Edoca- 
tios  viola  tao  tba  abort  atatutaa  and  iU 
own  rtfulatiota 

Tkt  CmrtitHtin—Stvml  rVtiectw*  and 
Das  rr+44U 
Tbo  lopraoM  Cosrt  is  Brown  t 
Board  of  Edseatioa.  as?  US  «U.  4M, 
?i  8  Ct  taS,  Mi,  m  utd  PTI  (ltss) 
ota  ted 

"Today,  educatioo  ia  orrbapa  tba  isoat 
iaaportaat  faaetiaa  of  alete  aad  local 


atfsa  to  ewab  prtrato  or  aarssfeJ- 


rtsaaasbtp   efaJraaast  bp  tbo 


tana  far  i 
osr  raaofaitks  of  tba  laaperUM*  of 
odoatioa  U  oar  saaaacratk  atdotp 
It  is  roosirod  la  tbs  fSffanaaasa  af 
oar  Mat  bask  psbttc  l  aapioalbtittka, 
otto  earvko  ia  tbs  amod  fartsa.  It 
ia  the  tsrp  faasdsUaa  af  isad  dtkas- 
abia  Tadap  It  ia  a  »TlastpsJ  taatr*- 
oaeat  is  awabaaias  tbo  child  U  .•altsr- 
al  rabaaa,  ia  prspsrtst  Mai  far  later 
prifaaHasal  traisiac.  aad  ia  astpiag 


BQ1XJ  t  BOABD  OP  BDVOATTOaT  Of  DZflT&IOT  Or*  0OLOVKA  S/n 
CH»  aa  as  T  Boao.  BB3  (arm 

him  to  adjast  aomaUy  u  hk  earires-    PlfU  Aajiai  ■!.   a  /ortiori  tbs  so- 

aioat  la  tinea  daps,  it  k  dosbtfsl  feadasU'  eoadoct  bora,  oasring  pk!»- 
tbst  aa*  child  aur  raasaasbip  aa  «  XitU  aad  laoir  deae  est  jaat  aa  oqaaJ 
ported  U  ouoesad  ia  Ufa  if  as  k  m>    poWHy  oapperted  odscstioa  bet  ail  pob- 


Bkd  tbo  opportsalty  of  an  edoeaUea 
S*ek  so  opporf lastly,  v*era  tk*  rtote 
aos  MoVtabra  te  prooida  it,  k  s 
Hfkt  «WUa  aaast  ba 
ail  rn  ctwal  Ism*  (< 
Plied) 

BoOiac  »  Sbsrpa,  ui  OJ  dPT.  74  8 
Ct  0*1.  M  Ltd  Bid,  daeldad  tbo  ossw 
day  aa  9 row*,  applied  tba  f  rows  ratios- 
ak  to  tbs  Diatrkt  af  Cohnsbia  psbik 
ocbrokbpfladiaptbst 
"SofTOfatlon  In  public  odscsUaa  k 
not  rtososably  roktad  to  any  propsr 
fovornaiostai  obketlva,  and  tbaa  it 
taipoooa  en  Nopr*  ehlldron  of  tbo  Dia- 
trkt of  Cohjoabia  a  aordoo  that  coo 
aUtutoa  an  arbitrary  deprt'wUoa  of 
tboir  llbtrty  ia  vkkties  of  tbo  Dso 
Proceeo  daoaa." 


Ia  Hobaoa  v  Uanaon.  pSJ  P^upp  401 
(DCDC1BS7)  Cimit  Judss  t  SfcoRy 
Wrtfht  conaidtrad  the  prosouacsaiisto 
of  the  Supreaae  Court  in  the  latarvsaiap 
yaaro  and  rUtod  that  "  tbo 
Court  boa  fouad  tbo  dso  pracoea  ckaao 
of  the  PoBrtooatb  Aitiarai.it  okatic 
anouph  t0  esibraco  sat  only  tbs  Pint 
and  Fourth  Aajosdasaata,  but  tbs  eetf- 
fscrimiastioa  ckooa  af  tbo  Plftb,  tbo 
•PMdy  trial,  cssfrmUtlos  v4  aaaiot- 
anes  af  oMnaol  dssaaa  af  tba  girth,  aad 
tbo  cruel  aad  ubbssbI  dsaao  of  tbo 
Clffcth  "  (MS  PJwpp  401  at  4M.  dts- 
tlosa  coaittod )  Jadft  Wripht  esarfuded 
(Plrost  theaa  iwosksrstksa  tbo  court 
draw,  the  conduoioo  that  tbs  doctrfiM  of 
equal  adiMstlsaal  ofporUaHy—lbo  osual 
protortios  dssaa  ia  ik  applieaUou  to 
pubHc  ochool  odscatks— k  ia  Ha  fail 
twetp  a  cesapassst  of  dss  prscesa  Mbs- 
i»f  on  tba  Diatrkt  Bads 
a  of  tbs  Plftb  Aa 


Mdy  outsorted  odacatiss  walk  prwdd- 
iaf  each  ssscsUos  u  otbor  children,  k 
rkktrt  of  the  Duo  Procssa  Cksao. 

(4]  Nov  osiy  us  plalsUffi  and  tboir 
daoa  denied  tbo  pubMdy  oupoortod  oS«- 
cstlas  U  wbkb  tboy  art  estitkd  mwr 


Kboollap  or  ■pwkllaid  iaotructieo  i 
roaafltsad  wttbout  asp  prior  hearts* 
asd  art  fives  as  parkdk  rsvkw  tboro- 
aftor  Dss  proem  of  brw  rossiroa  a 
baarlap  prior  u  ojMtsoias.  temiastko 
of  rtaaeificatka  tau  a  epockJ  aroortsi 
Vesfbt  *  Vaa  Bsrss  PubUc  flehnh. 
•04  PJopp  IBM  (EO.MkhlMS). 
WiBiaaw  t  Dads  Cesstp  Bebssl  Board, 
441  TM  MS  (Mb  Clr  1*71) ,  Cf  Senile 
•  Katffaaaa,  SM  Pfupp.  PTt  (WD 
WkiMB).  Disss  t  Alaassjs  State 
Board  af  fdratks.  BM  PJd  IM  (Hh 
Cir  1M1),  esri  dan ,  BM  U  J  M<0.  tl  f 
Ct  MS.  7  LtdJd  1M  (1M1).  aoldbiri 

t  Rony.  tt7  oj  m.  m  m  ion.  u 

LCdJd  M7  (1170) 

Tk*  Do/onoo 

Tbo  Assww  of  the  def  eadenta  U  tba 
CoajpkJat  cssuiso  tbs  foOowiai 

'Tbseo  dofoadssk  oay  that  it  u  Iw 
paaoihia  u  affoH  pkibtiffi  tbs  rrtkf 
tboy  r 


s 


(a)  The  Caniiaoa  af  tba  UaJud 


Ian  U  iaaprotB  aparki  osscsUos 
atrrtcee  la  tba  Dktrkt  af  Cahasibk . 
or 

(b)  These  defoodanta  divert  s^- 
Uone  af  snban  frtoi  fsada  already 
apedfkasy  aaottwriated  for  otbor 
odacatisaal  aarrkaa  ia  order  to  aw- 


45.) 


tualtka  equal  to  that  avaJUbk  to  aaort 

a/fbjost  public  achoei  cblhtrss  waa  dak-   

tits  of  the  Dm  Praam  Ckaao  af  tbs  tsatiaa 


Tasao  dafannaaU  out  foot  that  to  da 
oo  wwahf  tkaate  an  Act  af  Oeofrtea 
aad  would  be  iasssltobk  to  chOdrtu 
estates  tba  ansssd  pklaUff  ekss" 
Tbk  Court  k  aot  astaajdauj  by  that  coo 


EMC 


1M]    TW  UMteU  an  raanlrai  C*4»  ra^uim  Utt  twy  atrtta  rwMfm> 

by  Um  Gtaatltutk*  af  Um  Utitoa  ttato*.  la  Um  Dktrict  tf  C*rtmbU  " 

Um  Dktrtet  «f  (MwbU  Corf*.  uitUr  wa*  aaa  natoiy  *r  CMtrri  tf  a  talk  ba- 

two  retvlatkaa  U  pravta*  •  aaatidy.  twata  Um  ajaa  af  arraa  aaa  tixtem 

npatrtot  aaatatka  far  tattt  "taoa>  raa«  ■kail  cam  ml*  calk  to  ba  r»r»- 

Uo**T  cUMtm.  TMi  ftlkn  la  fulfill  lariy  lattncto*  ta  a  aabtk  ataatl  ar  la  a 

ttk  dav  4«ty      ImUi  aaa  ntata  prlnto  ar  yaneaial  tcM  tr  iwtrwtaa 

tkwt  calMfW  la      a«Wk  «haai  ua-  arlntety  tta«kii«l» 

torn,  ar  ataanrltt  pr**t*  ttaai  wtta  alMUte  af  tat  BaaH  af  E4»eattta  to 

pabUdr-fappartoJ  alaaatka,  aai  ttatr  an*te*  tat  *aaart*altkt  aai  fatUJUtt 


faOan  to  aff *N  taaa  4at  pr  batx- 

i«  aai  tartoafcal  mtow,  taaaat  ba  aa-  (i]  Tba  Caart  baa  artormlaai  taat 
roaaa  by  Um  ek^  tbat  tttrt  anlataf-    tk.  Btara  llarwtet  baa  Um  rna*a*tbiUty 

fkkat  fvata.  la  QtlaWa.  v.  lafly,  NT   te  .— ■  qm  i1<K-T-f  «j 

UAH4.ie  l.Ct  gailLJMJtWT  ZraTrf  SiCwt  l>  tMaTT  ■» 
(lMf )  um  «  Cairt,  1a  a  Mat    ^  lW0§  rf  ^  Dwtrki  «f  Cahiattk 

ttat  lararna  Um  rifM  af  a  wattara  n-  c**t  ckarty  atoata  ttk  najiaiftUKy 
rJakat  to  a  atari**  bafan  toradaatka 
af  aU  ttaaflto,  atM  taat  Catatltatkatl 
rifkto  aa*  ba  afferaaa  diktat  ataatto 
Um  mator  mini  (antral  Tba 
Caart  rUtai  at  pan  BM,  M  1ft  at 
pm*  lOlt.  taat  "tat  States  lateral  that 
kit  [atttara  rwtelart]  at/Mate  aat  ba 
iiiitiittQ  tomtaaiai,  ckarty  art.  Tat  lack  tt 
wriia*  Um  Matei  i  «|itlM  eaaeam  to  Uaa  bttwtaa  Um  Btara  af  attttatka 
yr*nat  uy  laenaM  la  Ito  f  total  t*4  at-  aai  Um  attar  atfaaiaato  la  ttk  aettoa 
alaktnUn  bariaak"  UaUterty  Um  aaal  art  ba  pamltlaa  to  *tartn  ptoto- 
Diatokt  af  Cakattkl  tatoraat  la  ate-  tif  fa  aaa  ttatr  daaj  af  tmbtidj  m*art 
af  ataaatka.   laetka  11-lMb  af  Um 


"Tat  Btar4  aaaO  attarraltt  aO  aaav 
ttoaa  af  itaaral  aaUty  ntottaf  to  tba 
irbuli,  aatO  aaaatai  Um  aneatl%a  af- 
flam  barataaftor  aravtaat  far,  arftaa 


Mtwalaa  ito  tatoraat  la  pnaarriM  Ita  Dtotrkt  af  CawraMa  Cate  aktataa  tatt 

flaaatial  iuiuiiu.  If  Mffktoat  fwaat  ^m  Snri  af  taacatka  aaa  Um  Dlatrtet 

ar*  ait  tvaikak  to  flaaaea  al  af  Um  «f  CWuraala  Oar— I  awat  raaraU- 

wrriera  tm4  araaraaa  ttat  ara  aaatea  atto  i 
a*  aalraaia  la  Um  anl 


Catoraato  ■ball  JataUr  arrah*  anoa- 


"(a)  la  Mmi4  af  taacatka  aai 
artni?  aSjajaT^  ^SL^"!^  Um  CaMtoatoaar  af  Um  Dtetrtrt  of 
yartat  MteaUai 

aaate  aa«  ability  to  kaaaflt  taarafnm 
Ta*  laatoaaadai  af  Um  Dtetrfct  af  Ca- 
Pablk  atawi  aynaa  waataw  aa- 
eaatoaaa  by  taaaffldral  faaatof  ar  af- 
■lmiMraUT*  laafflitaaay,  avtalaby  <aa- 
aat  b*  Mraitto*  to  baar  aar*  baavOir  « 
Um  "majtlwul"  ar  baaitoaaaat  ebiia 
taaa  ai  Um  aaraal  aVM.  -w  —  _ 

"(j)  awin  aai  naatoarUai  af  af- 

implxxektation  or  jvdomint 
Tkit  Caart  hat  aWatoa  ait  taat  la> 
ttoa  SUM!  af  On  Dtototot  af  Catubia 


attka  af  ateaattoaal  aal  attar  awaw- 
taai  aratraa*  aai  awrtoai  la  aaato*- 

taf  tu  «M*t  «//***•  ateatotoaal  m*- 

B¥i.   

I  to  a* 
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kiuj  v  BOAio  or  tmcknom  or  ntun  or  ooutmbia  977 

citi  m  aa  ra««.  a»  cam 

Ufa  aai  tralataf.  aaa  ataar  aaaaaaV  lai  in  praaaat  ptoa*  far  Um  taaitlfica- 

tjr  parptoaa.  tka  *f  "icaatl— T  chOana  aai  ara- 

*(t)  f«U  uUUaatioa  «f  afataUaaal  rMtag  far  taatr  aabUdr  ■aarartaf  aaV 

fadlltlaa  auriaj  ■■■araiil  aaar*  far  cattaa,  lacMatac  .  taaa  taaa,  aai  far- 

coaaavaltr  poraaraa;  »*ar  raaatrtaf  Um  Banal  to  ftraukto 

"(1)  atlUaatlaa  af  aanldaal  tara-  «■  *1»  *b*  Caut  aaar*  aaaara- 

km  aacb  at  aaUaa,  aaattaUaa,  raerav  ^     Cant  wtt  a»t  aw  aa> 

Uoaal  -  linn  aarvtoaa  to  aa-  *Mlt  1  n*eMl         at  «aa  raajaaatai 

aue*  Um  aTarthaaaaa  aai  -**Uw  af  *  >toJ"Uffl-             Um  Arfaateato' 

taaaaaawtaUwaatotoaattr;  faikra  to  aatoa  by  Uw  pmlitii  *f  tb* 

-(4)  i— jim»*h  fir  uitiiKlu  Caaifa  pra*toai  ara«  ta  tWi  eaai  aai 

*n*  i^nrarawS  aa  nlnfmi  4aapil,  ^  y^'wti'  aaattaataf  fmfl- 

■■■■■■it  ,,,,,.„  j — i- 1 . .  Mf^i—  an  to  pnvMi  aa  atacatka  far  taaa* 

rr-T^r^rTLTtr^TZ^  0*n  u  r***eu«t  t»  *rra- 

J  '  tato  to  rtoatf  Um  r  fbalty  af  a*V 

aUaktartaf  thit  ar  say  «taar  aaaaat  af 

"^^L^*^  "*  ""t"*1  •rateaj  af  Um  Dlatrtet 

art  aai  eaaaam  «f  Cateawte  ttnafli  Um  raakta  af  a 

"(b)  Th4  fMr*  •/  raWto*  m*  aradal  MMtor    NanrUateaa.  laaetka 

*****  tai  CaaM^aakaar  •/  ta*  Dit-  «-  aaky  ai  Um  fart  af  Um  iifwaaato, 

trtet  a/  CataaiMa  ar  alt  atetfaM  to  «*  falten  by  tat  itfwlaali  to  kaato- 

altoa*  aai  aaitkkato  to  awattoa*  •/  aaat  Um  jaiaaMat  4*4  aatra*  aania 

*$  Bmri  *a  aatftor*  aiHtlafaf  to  <*.  wtttta  tat  ttaa  aaadfka  tkrrala  vtl  rt- 

anVaarka  */  nanriaaat  aaal  attar  aah  la  Um  luaiflito  ajtiltaam  af  a 

auratokal  aaynai  aai  ttratow  aai  ayarlal  aaktar  to  anna*  aai  alrart  tan 

n  ma  mJUy  aaiton  a*  aw*  ai  •/  laplaaiatotka  aaarr  Um  4Jraetka  af 

auotai  tmurmt"    (!■■■■■»  aaa-  Uk  Caart  Tba  Caart  will  lactoa*  tt  ■ 

•Ika)  part  af  Ito  jtajnat  Um  araaaaai  "Or 

If  Um  Oktrtet  af  Cataattk  Oanra-  «*r  aai  Datraa"  tatoatttoa  by  Um  ImN 

awat  aaa  Um  BaaH  af  Uantka  aaaaat  •*  Hatatfta.  tt  aaailflai  to  aOatr  tart 

toiatiy  amtoa  Um  araeaiaraa  aai  an-  fcj  tat  Caart  aai  wll  rttota  J*Tiaatottoa 

rut  aaaaaary  to  kjatoaaat  tak  af  tb*  n*at  to  aatwra  anaaat  la^tottav 

C«irt't  anar  Um*  tt  thai  at  Um  raatta-  Utka  tf  Um  Mfaaat  fkiaUfff  ■*- 

tlbillty  af  Um  BaaH  af  Matatka  to  ^  u  ™*tin           tstmi**  to 

arataat  Um  Irratthtbk  kaaa  to  Um  way  ttay  taaaM  aat  ba  a*V 

C**rt  far  raMTttto*  1.  t  tkttry  aaaaar  JatTfti  la  atataapt  wtt  bt  atU  ta  Btoy - 

tt  UMt  ikiaUfft  aai  ttatr  ttott  aay  at  aaat  far  4i  amy*, 
afftraai  ttatr  aaaatltaUaaal  aai  atata* 

tory  ritau.  If  tay  atoaate  taaaM  utet  JUDO  MINT  AND  DECUC 

tlttJ^SrfiL!^  IHiSl  natotfffa  btrtx  fitot  ttatr  nrlftoi 

fr.!?  aaaateiatatrUafMlaJ«aftkaaaiaat- 

"  Mme*Mm  **  f  ti  titbit*  ||nUM  rf  Hffbtt  tt  art  fartt  ajara  faiy 

aai  UManyar 


by  tba  Caart.  tta  Cavt  wfli  ayaalat  a  7^7* 
apaetol  aMator  aarauat  to  tat  anrt-  .  ~" 
tkat  af  Bait  tt  af  tta  FaaaraJ  Ratea  af  ■ 


rratkf  atatoiaai  tttrata .  **4b**t*« 

M  Baka  af  Crrfl  fruil  r*.  aai  ttk  Cattfl 

laaaaaai  at  tta  BaaH  af  Kaaaatka  aarlM  ravtoaai  Um  ratara  af  ttk  taaa* 

bat  mtaatii  far  >ittUta  by  tta  Caart  l**taatoc  akiatiffi'  Mctka.  plialtii 

a  i  H  ill  "Orator  aai  Oatrat"  aaaatay-  afflaavtto,  aai  **Mtatt  aai  aryaa*ato 


a  TW 


9  1  -Oito  wtd  D» 


mMm  attto*  tt  ttoat  maatt  to 


erJc 


»  aMftfiaaa,  ftai  ffMM  ft*i  aryv- 
bmm*  u  m  apart  Mi  tt»  pra- 

MftilftU  «f  a?»4rtol  MMlMMMI  ■  D»- 
mmm*  IT.  Wl,  Mi  jMfftfy  11  1ITI. 
ft  U  tora*  aiMiai,  aijWaai  aai  *•- 


af  atoteUffft  Mi 
MiMfMjk, 


m  Um  tab  «f  *  ctoM  cf  lataf  ftctoat 


driM  trm  UwaaBiic  rMi  fw  itodali- 
MftfT  rwm  far  Mr  yartoi  in  new  *f 
twt  MM  aitkaat  affftfilif  Ma  ft  atar- 
Iftf  pmrmmi  ta  Um  ptartotofti  *f  F»j»- 
fiaya  1U,  ftatow.  Mi  <riU»«t  pmM- 
<■«  far  hit  ihtatlift  iarifti  Uw  yartoi 
afaaya 


[!•]   1    Ttaf  m  dtii  aUfJM*  f *r  » 
lift  UmDm- 


Ifkt  af  Cilniili  MMM  KMft  ftMl  to 


liffftMMrt  krilw,  yafey,  *r  pratu** 
af  Um  Bamri  ftff  tfaaaMai  w«D^ 
Met  ftff  CiIiHIi  «r  Mi  ftffMto  mmm 
MM  MJi  it  yaartffti  (ft)  l«Hll<l  ftl- 
toraatftt  MMMttoaal  mm**  Mltai  It 
Um  eftilfc  mbm,  wMM  May  todMM  sya* 
da)  aMftttoft  «r  totttoM  PMta,  Mi  (ft) 
ft  m— titetlwily  ilium  attar  aavi ftg 
Mi  yartofk  mvmv  ftff  Dm  NTl  atotoa, 
I  Um  iIhiiij  af  My  mm- 


1  Tat 
MWU.  MT 
MJTft  Mi  a  t»BM  M  aCti*  MftMTt  «r 


Umi  tnm  —l»to<Btof.  MfMttej  ar 

MiMfWM*  mHMMM  i>  *ff**t  M7  Mi 

a  wlft  ftftttdi  iftj  ftTftrtMM  iMia- 

IftffUM 


wn«  a  pwftuay^Mpinfta  MMHM  M»> 

•i  U  ft*  MM*  witkfai  UbV  (#0)  ian 
•ff  Um  Miry  ftf  d*  vriftr  WiU  r*gari 
to  efcitona  «fto  totor  «mm  to  Um  ftttaa- 
Uftft  ftff  My  iftMMftt.  vtUla  twMty 
(M)  mm  ftftor  ka  mmm  kwwa,  Um 

•VfthuUM  (MM  fttM>  MpfMCll)  CftMi 
fftT  ift  MMgTMk  I  BMW  ftftftl  ft*  Mft- 

pfttai  aai  wftkift  M  fay*  «lUr    i  pi 

Uftft  ftf  UM  tTftMftUM,  lIlllMIIlt  Mat)  ftt 
MM*  MMM  BMVMft  UM  CftJM  Witt  ft 

kit  Mfttft. 

1ft  ftttMT  MM.  If  UM  MMmUbi  It  bft 
prtrliti  to  Mt  tf  ft  Mai  MftftTftly  ft^ftfl- 
ftMt  ivriftf  Um  mhht  vacattoa,  Um 
ttirtr-iftj  Halt  ftMj  M  MtMftfti  far 

MlUrM     ftVMMtfti     Mrtof  ftftftMMT 

■Mfttft*  it  ft»«w  taatr  MMnlhul  an- 

tpMiftf  af  Mftfttl 


It  bft  aMawJ  la  Um 
WftftUftfltM  Nat,  WftMMjftM  Iftftf  DftJ- 
fe/  UMft,  Mi  Um  AffJInri— .  la  ftl 

MBM*  MMMfti  Iftf  ft  MMM  MM  gflfti 

vi.ftift  fh«  (•)  mm  af  Um 
Mftry  «f  tM)  nw,  *ai  UMnafltr  at 


U  fmrtMr  OKDKUD  ftMt 


•  Tm  Dtootat  af  CiliftMli  dMl 
pwfMi  m  mm  ftMM  af  mmmI  Mft  •  trm 


Un  iftfMMM  af  Um  iapM  af  tW 
ekUTftftMM 

ftWUlf  ar 


MJ  MMM  af  M>  DMUiftt  af  ClMftMll 
Ml  ftl  mmm,  lajvin  af  My  mm 

r.hmi  rffM  to 


nahMftt  i«  Um  DtoMat  af  Cil  it li,    Uwir  mmm.  Mi  tafamMy  Um  MMto 
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T  lOTOAnCftl  OT  OTTMOT  OT  fOLCMU,  in 
MMMFJ^Mmi 


ftttefj  IMMM  to  Hi  0M>  fkMM  Mft  MMf  MBMto  ftf  MMM  —  I 
to  M  MfffttiMj  «* 


**H  t  »  mmmI  ■mmWimmj  tr'artito-^- 
totopkMft  BcMMr  ta  kt  aMMUMai  by   ft*tMal         w      u— ■    *  - 

•WMiftfto  to  ftMf  tft  (f )  MMM  Ml  ttoM-M«lM?««?toM^ 

MM)  mill    af  4*7. «f  tt» ftBttT «f  UM ftfiar.  atoJI  «k 

1^*23?  Sal  Oart     UM  C*«t  UMir  a*- 

,      '. {h)  *V"*  ftaaal  far  mM  toitoMMl  plin  i  ■!  to  ft 

i  to  tMtr  MMto  ar  fwuif.  MNMMt  mmImmI  ftnaraM  toriiil** 

»rr!toMMMMifti^ft>  -TLz^!,yliT^,r 

7   Wrtato  ttoMtHha  (V)  mm  „  My.  af 'uM^afttoy  iTuL IS 

Um  Mtry  af  mm  arMr,  if  Mai  Zmmm*  mm^mmS  awMM^S 

filt«ttkUMCtoitf  tt»0Mrt,MM>  aat  ariyMMMi  af^aak  toCto^^tftftMv 

MMMUftoi  dUM,  Um  mm  af  Um  ckflTft  taar  Mtost  la  mM  -    ■     ■  - 

£  ?*  ?  <y"  ■T*1'-  g»  «m  MrtM.  ar  fty  Um  Camrt.  tMy  May 

-ttriMttay.r^TtMaM/MftrartartrtMM    rMftttM*  to  llZ ftST^ 

•MMftrifto^.lMMaM.a'MftM   TT^rMl^Tl^^  ^ 


Hat,  ahaaiaf  Um  ftflayai  mm)  mmm>  w^.         w  aTlZ'  i!J 

tartotl«   i.  —  ~    -       .„  _  "       Miry  af  IBM  Ma,  fan 

T£l7i  ZmTx  In  L£±c  +*m  M  *•  ^  »• 

^^■^  IftiftMaft,    VMM  .M.  ^mm  k>  -■  I  i  M 

•MtalyrMar^MMU^iMtoiftal  m^riT  I^^T^ 

MMdfW  Mft»to«  ikaaotty,  MiMMf7*dv  Smmm^mSmiZZL 

ar  MftHk  iMMlrai  Mftrtaf  toMjairai  TT™^  TiTilCr   

Tiaftftly  toMMlfai,  MftJUpto  aftftilMMfti)  ^  ^ZsTL- 

Mi  Um  Mftftkar  «f  Mmm  yMMMf  {fMrtorttoli  fatoMMto  >T»j^ 

•atk  mm  iBayaJ  cftaraaMlitii  totoMarftraMttoMftortototo 


•   Natia*  af  Ua*  i 


r  *aal  ftartvM 


(1) 

af  Mia  MM  fftftlftaat  to  U«  DtotrtotW  .  _^  _  „ 

S«^^*L',M,r',r,m,*,,lB«,fc"  Mr  MlMy  Mpaytoi  a 

1Vl-T*  •Mail  m  «  tM  lfTf-Ti  pi  m mm  to  at  pnrtoai  to  Mm 


fall  of  Mttabfc  mMm>  Mfftttoi  atft.  Zm 
MUM  far  My  yartoi  to  mmm  af  to*  ZZ 
Mya  mm  mm  Mai  taftoit  a  atoav  m. 


to  raajtoa  t  fiat  ■ 


■M  to  at  BtoaaJ  to  a  MlHMy  am ftftoi 
MMfctoffl  mmjim  Mttoi  to  tot  mmm. 
taM  mmm  Mai  to)  mm  ay  Mftotorai 
■MJwMtoMfto.(|)My*«f  U**atryrf  ™T 
tftto  Ma,  *r  wtMto  ftoi  (I)  My*  aftor  f 

MMML   ItMtotoB  af  MtWMttM  far    toftoft  rayart  m  Mm  OmtI  •  Matt  yar. 
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fonnance  within  forty  fir*  (41)  day*  of 
the  entry  of  thii  order  Sack  report 
■lull  »hcw 

(1)  The  aeonuaey  of  Defendants'  im- 
plementation of  pUnt  to  Identify, 
locate,  evaluate  and  give  notice  U 
til  Mtmbtti  of  thseleaa. 

(2)  The  nnmber  of  das*  tmmhm 
who  hen  bora  placed,  aad  the  Ma- 
ture of  their  ilieiw.nU. 

(3)  The  number  of  contested  bow- 
Ion  before  the  Hoarier  Of  flan, 
if  any,  *nd  the  finding*  end  de- 
teminatioo*  reeoitiag  thorifrooji 

It  With!*  forty-five  (41)  day*  of 
tee  entry  of  tale  order,  defendants  thai! 
file  with  tau  Court  a  report  ahowiat 
the  exjunction  frowi  or  comctiM  of  af 
off'clej  record*  of  aay  pleiatiff  with  re- 
tard to  paet  tipulaioaa,  inopooilono,  or 
exclexlooe  effected  ia  violation  of  the 
procedure!  rights  art  forth  ia  Paragraph 
IS  together  with  a  plea  for  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  parent*,  fuerdiaae,  or 
the'r  couueel  any  attach  to  Mca  et*> 
denta'  recorda  any  darifylag  or  explana- 
tory information  which  the  parent, 
guardiaa  or  counsel  may  deem  apprepri- 
ato 

IS    Henri  at  Precede  roe. 

a.  Each  member  of  the  ptoinUff  dee* 
la  to  be  provided  with  a  puMidy-eop- 
ported  educational  program  aaitod  to  hi* 
need*,  within  the  centat  of  a  fimxenj 
Uon  that  anient  the  ahsrnativs  pre- 
rn*M  of  educe  Uon,  plocwnont  ia  a  regu- 
lar  public  aeaeel  das*  with  apprepriaU 
anciUery  service*  to  preferable  to  pieee- 
awat  ia  a  apodal  school  elan*. 

b  Btfora  niacin*  a  Meaner  of  the 
daae  ia  each  a  progress,  defendant* 
shall  notify  hi*  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  prop  nod  odncotinaal  plmmont,  the 
reeeiD*  therefor,  aad  the  right  to  a 
hanrlBf  before  a  Hearing  Officer  if 
there  ia  aa  objection  to  the  I  be  Mint 
propoaod  Aay  each  hotrlaf  ehsU  be 
hold  ia  aoaordeaco  with  the  prerieioae  ef 
Paragraph  ISA,  below 

e  Hereinafter,  children  wbe  are  reei- 
deate  ef  the  Dittrkt  ei  GoJaable  aad 
are  thought  bp  any  ef  the  wnfendaata,  or 

ERIC 


by  official*,  pareaU  or  guardians,  to  be 
is  need  ef  a  program  of  special  oJoea- 
Uon,  thai]  neither  be  pieced  in,  trans- 
f erred  from  or  to,  nor  denied  placement 
in  auch  a  program  unless  defendant* 
•hail  here  firet  notified  their  pareaU  or 
guardians  of  aoch  proponed  placement, 
transfer  or  denial,  the  reaaoaa  therefor 
aad  of  the  rifht  to  a  boariat  belt-*  a 
Henri  at  Officer  if  there  la  aa  objection 
to  the  pteceeaent,  t-uaeftr  or  denial  of 
placement  Aay  aoch  boarioge  ahaU  be 
held  ia  accordance  with  the  pro*  Li  ion*  of 
Pamtraph  tJo ,  below 

d  Defendant*  ahaU  not,  on  frouadi 
of  diacipHao.  cause  the  exduaioa.  ous- 
penaioe,  expulsion,  pootpowonmot,  inter- 
achool  tranofer.  or  aay  other  dealal  of 
accoaa  to  regular  instruction  in  the  pub- 
iic  echo***  to  aay  child  for  nor*  than 
two  day*  witheat  firet  notifytag  the 
ehild'a  parent  or  gaardian  of  such  pro- 
poaod artiea,  the  reaaona  therefor,  and 
of  the  baariaf  before  a  Henri  at  Of  fleer 
ia  accordance  with  the  provision*  of 
Paragraph  IS  f„  below 

o  Whenever  defendant*  take  action 
ragardiat  a  child'i  placewwat,  denial  of 
ptacorsost,  or  Iraaafor,  aa  describee  ia 
Paragraphe  IS  b.  or  IS*-,  above,  the  foi- 
lewinf  procedural  ahail  be  followed 
(1)  Wotlee  required  horeiabefor*  ahail 

be  given  ia  writing  by  registered  null 

to  the  parent  or  guardiaa  of  the  child 
(S)  lech  notice  ahail 

(a)  describe  the  propoaod  actio*  ia 
detail, 

(b)  dearly  etata  the  opacifk:  aad  com- 
plete reeaone  far  the  proponed 
action,  including  the  apacificatloa 
ef  aay  toot*  or  report*  open  which 
•oca  octree  la  propoaod 

(e)  describe  aay  alternative  edaca- 
tioaal  oppertaaitlee  available  .a  a 
parmeneut  or  temperery  baaU, 

(d)  iaferai  the  parent  or  guardiaa  af 
the  right  to  object  to  the  proponed 
action  at  a  boariag  before  the 
Heariag  Officer. 

(a)  iaferai  the  parent  or  guardiaa 
that  the  child  la  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, at  aa  chert*,  the  anrrtee* 


4B  2' 


hnuj  w.  bo  aid  or  nxTOATTov  or  tumor  or  owmmu  mi 

OwMnare.ro  emcuon 
of  a  federally  or  lecalty  funded      prepriateaeee  of  eay  pfecomcct,  denial 
di«tnoeUe  center  for  an  iadepand-      of  nlaeeeeent  or  transfer 

of 


local  diagnostic 


W  iff*?         *  "    (10)  At  a  reason  the.  prtor  U  the 

£rtgM Jeba, P*>roanitod.ttbe      henrto,,  the  psrrat  er  rwdian.  or 


befer*  the  boariat,  tndWiu«  any 
tosto  ar  report*  npso  which  the 
prepeoed  action  amy  be  baaed,  *t 
proooat  erideae*.  ladndlnt  eupert 


^uJS^^^^l  (H)  ^  iaipj,.!,,  leariM  ^ 

aad  frwai  aumliie  ear  eehoel  of-  ta  •*            *  the  Dhtriet  af 

fktol,  ontptoyee,  or  ^  af  the  C*>*i*>  "*            ta  » 

schpsl  district  er  aST  dopaxV  Sfif*5  M-mt  of  l*.  Pabtt* 


oa  which  the  ji  mug  actlea  we*  (It)  The  paxeat  ar  gnardiaa.  er  his  rep- 

besed  rosea tatrre,  ehal  hove  the  r.-ht  to 

(S)  The  heariag  shall  ba  at  a  tias  aad  hove  the  Hhajdini  af  asp  official, 

pUos  reannably  enmsiieat  to  each  oaapieyat  or  ageat  af  the  subtle  atJhfsJ 

parent  er  guardiaa  oystoni  or  any  pabUe  onkpteye*  who  V\ 

(4)  The  boariag  shall  be  achadelsd  act  apea  which  the 

saoaer  than  tweaty  (10)  days  waive-  octiea  mmj  be  baaed  and  u 

bh>  bp  parent  or  child,  nor  later  than  «*»frent,        to  n  em  ma  ml  at  aay 

forty-five  (44)  dare  after  reonipt  af  a  wi*mm  ******  lor  the  public 
roqaast  freei  the  parent  or  rwdia* 

The  boariat  ahaU  be  a  oWaod  bear-  Trafouuat  ar  guardiM,  orhla  rap- 
ist unless  the  parent  ar  guardtoa  re-  weentotive,  shal  here  the  right  u 
^eet*  aa  epea  boariat  fntmi              one  toethamj,  le 


bio  vetaatary  leeal  esatotsam  inehnd.  ***  ' of  law  aad  shall  ba 

S^hb^^n^S  T4^*™*****--* 

Orgaalaatiea,  the  Legal  AM  Society,  *•  D*™'-  *V  "T™  ! * 

the  Young  Lawyare  lecttoa  ef  the  D  raadetorad  sn*U  to  the 


C  Bar  Asasriatlaa.  er  f roes  onset  eth-  »  *-HUm  and  hie  eouaaaL 

or  ortunleatlea  (11)  Peadlag  a  determination  bp  the 

(T)  The  darisSM  ^  the  Heariag  Officer  "•trta,  Officar,  *****  ahai  toha 

•hall  be  baaed  nahde  nana  theinesnna  M  aCtiw  ***oilhtg  ia  Hrnarnphe  IS  ■ 

P«oeated  tt  thehaarijIT  •  or  11^,  above.  If  the  ebisf ■  psrwat 
ar  gnardiea  ob)ece)  to  such  act  tea 

(I)  Defoadaata  ahail  hoar  the  herds*  ef  fetch  objection  m^i  bs  la  writtoc  aad 

rraaf ssUellfactoaadsslsthes*-  pnibacihad  wtthsa  five  (I)  day*  ef 


mi  rn>mAL  turpLnmT 
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Uw  eel*  of  receipt  of  notiflcaUoo 

f  Whenever  eeftndento  pripiw  to 
take  action  described  is  nregraph  U.d . 
•hen  Un  following  procedures  shell  bt 

f*0ow*d 

(1)  Notice  required  hereinabove  sheA  be 
liven  la  wriUt*  aad  *bafl  b*  delivered 
In  ptrm  er  ay  rogmtorsd  mail  I* 
bath  Uw  child  teal  hw  pumt  or 
guardian, 
(t)  Swell  aetie*  ahail 
<a)  describe  Uw  propound  dtoriplhwrr 
action  ia  detail,  including  the  du- 
ration  therwf 
(b)  stats  specific,  daw  mi  fal  im> 
•om  (tr  Um  nrspoaid  action.  In- 
cluding t>*  specification  of  Uw 
alleged  art  apon  which  Uw  dtod- 
Penary  action  la  to  bo  beeed  and 
Uw  reference  to  Uw  rcguleUou 
aubaatUoB  under  which  aach  a-- 
Uob  ia  proposed. 

(e)  doocrtbo  alternative  educational 
opportuaitioa  to  bo  a  re  liable  to 
Uw  child  dorlaff  Uw  proposed  m- 
pension  period, 

(d)  inform  Uw  child  and  Uw  parent 
or  guardian  of  Uw  Uaaa  and  nmee 
at  which  Uw  hearing  ahaJI  Uha 
ptaee. 

<•)  inform  the  parent  or  guardian 
that  If  Uw  chUd  ia  Uwafht  by  Uw 
pamt  or  »"»rdi*a  to  rose  Ire 
apociaJ  odacatioa  ocrvicoa,  that 
ouch  eMId  ia  eUffble  la  receive,  at 
M  cham  tha  service*  of  a  public 
or  print*  agency  for  a  4*gnoetlc 
medical,  peythstogteu]  or  educa- 
tion •)  evaluation, 

(f)  inform  Uw  child  and  hia  parent  or 
roHlu  of  Uw  right  to  ho  repra- 
santod  at  Uw  bearing  by  legal 
coanaai.  to  examine  Uw  ehlhfe 
»*ool  reeorda  bofor*  Uw  hearing, 
including  any  hnHo  or  report! 
a»oa  which  Uw  proposed  action 
amy  bo  beeed,  to  praaaat  evi- 
done*  of  hia  own,  ud  to  son- 
froat  and  rraea  eramlno  .  .y  wit. 
nonaaa  or  any  achaaj  orfVUm.  em- 


ptoyecs  or  egento  who  amy  hart 
sridenec  apaa  which  Uw  propoaad 
action  may  bo  based 
(1)  Tha  hearing  eh*]]  bo  at  a  tiaw  and 
place  roaeonably  eooTonltnt  to  inch 
pa  rant  or  ma  rd  Ian 
(4)  Tha  haarinf  ahafl  tah*  plat*  within 
four  (4)  acbani  dojra  of  Uw  daU  apon 
w.ikh  writ  Ian  notice  U  rlrtn,  and 
may  ha  nsstpaaed  at  Uw  roqooot  of 
tbo  child!  pamt  or  guardian  for  no 
mar*  Own  five  (I)  additional  aehool 
dnya  whan  necaoeary  for  prtparaUoa 
(f )  Tho  hearing  ahaii  bo  a  cloaad  hear- 
ing vahwa  Uw  child,  hia  paraat  or 
guardian  raqaonu  an  open  haaring 
(«)  Tha  child  ia  guaranteed  Uw  right  U 
a  rrprenenutlre  of  Ma  own  choosing, 
including  legal  coanaai    If  a  child  la 
unable,  through  ftanuetol  Inability,  to 
rtUia  eoaneet,  dofandaaU  ahaJI  edvlee 
diiM'a  pa  ran  la  or  guardiana  of  anils- 
Wo  voluntary  logal  aaaiatane*  indud- 
ing  Uw  Neighborhood  Utnl  Services 
Orgnnlaation,  Uw  Legal  Aid  Sociaty. 
Uw  Yaaag  Lawytra  Section  of  tho  D 
C  Bar  Aaeoeiatkm,  or  from  aomo  oth- 
er organisation 
(T)  Tha  deeialon  of  Uw  Raring  Officer 
ahafl  bo  baaed  cowry  upon  Uw  evidence 
proaen  tad  at  Uw  hearing 

(I)  Defoadaeto  ahaJI  bear  Uw  burden  c' 
proof  aa  to  all  facta  and  an  to  Uw  ap- 
propriateness of  any  dlepoaitioa  and 
of  Uw  alternative  edeeational  opporta- 
nity  to  bo  provided  daring  any  mis- 
pan*  ton. 

(■)  A  tap*  recording  or  other  record  of 
Uw  hearing  ahafl  ha  mndo  and  tran 
aeri  bed  and.  apon  reoueet,  made  snit- 
aWe  U  the  paraat  or  gaardian  or  hi* 
ropreaanutlv*. 

(10)  At  a  raaaonahto  time  prior  to  the 
hearing,  Uw  paraat  or  guardian,  or 
Uw  child**  coanaai  or  repreoautoUve, 
ahafl  be  fine  ear  am  |a  all  record*  of 
Uw  pubite  achooi  system  and  any  other 
pubUe  office  pertaining  to  Uw  child, 
iaekding  any  Mate  or  report*  upon 
which  Uw  prapaand  action  amy  bo 
baaed. 


MttU  *.  BOABD  QT  BSfQOATIOV  OF  DUTKIOT  Of  OOLUIOIA 
anuwrhnw[ir?) 


(11)  Tha  iBdopaBoaat  Haaring  Offloar 
ahafl  be  an  employee  of  Uw  Dwtrict  of 
Columbia,  bat  ahafl  not  be  an  of  fleer, 
employee  or  agent  of  Uw  Public 
School  Syatam 

(It)  Tha  paraat  or  guardian,  or  Uw 
chJU'a  eoaaaol  or  reprantatatl**.  ahail 
hat*  Uw  right  to  bare  Uw  attendance 
of  any  public  employee  who  may  hare 
evidence  apon  which  Uw  proponed  ac- 
tion may  be  baaed  end  to  confront  and 
to  rioa*  anemia*  say  witaaa*  tenUfy- 
ing  for  Uw  public  aehool  lyttam 

(11)  Tha  paraat  or  guardian,  or  t^o 
chiM'a  coutwal  or  lapreacetottve,  ahail 
hare  Uw  right  to  praaaat  evidence  and 


that  the  child  retain*  acme  farm  of 
education*]  aaaiatane*  and/or  dlagnoa- 


(14)  Ponding  Uw  haaring  and  receipt  of 
notifies  tic*  af  Uw  deciaiea,  there  ahail 
be  no  change  la  Uw  chiM'a  edueaUeaai 
placement  galeae  Uw  principal  (re- 
•ponalbw  to  Uw  Superintendent)  ahafl 
warrant  that  Uw  continued  pi  annum 
of  Uw  child  ia  hi*  currant  program 
woaM  endanger  Uw  phytic*!  well* 
being  af  himoeff  or  ether*  fa  aach 
exceptional  eaaaa,  the  prineipaJ  ahafl 
be  reepenafbM  far  laouring  that  the 
child  reeein*  nam*  farm  of  •ftnttaa 
a)  aaaiataaa*  tad/or  diagneeUc  nam!- 
aatloa  during  the  Interim  period  prior 
UUw  haaring. 

(U)  Na  finding  that  disciplinary  acUaa 
to  warranted  ahafl  he  mad*  ualeea  Uw 
Haaring  Of  fleer  flnt  flada,  hp  deer 
aad  eoarJnclag  cvidmwa,  that  Uw  chihf 


(IT)  If  Uw  Hearing  Of  fleer  determine! 
that  dtoeipUaary  action  ia  not  war- 
ranted,  all  aehool  record*  of  Uw  pro- 
poned dladptlnarr  action,  including 
thoee  relating  te  Uw  inetdenU  upon 
which  auch  propocod  action  waa  predi- 
cated, ahail  be  deatreyed 

(U)  If  Uw  Haaring  Of  fleer  determine! 
Out  diaciptinery  actlea  to  warraatei 
be  ahafl  give  written  notification  of 
hia  finding!  and  of  Uw  child 'a  right  te 
appeal  hia  aactolea  to  Uw  Hoard  of 
Education,  to  Uw  child,  the  paraat  or 
fnarttoa.  aad  Uw  eounerl  or  repre- 
nastotm  of  the  child,  withie  three 
(I)  days  af  auch  determination. 

(If)  An  appeal  from  Uw  oedema  of  Uw 
Hearing  Officer  ahail  ha  heard  by  Uw 
Student  Ufa  nnd  CeanmaaJty  lavoive- 
mont  Cemmitta*  af  Uw  Beard  of  Eda- 
mtien  which  thafl  preriea  Uw  child 
ami  bto  paraat  or  guardlaa  wiUi  the 
•ppartualty  for  an  oral  hearing,  at 
which  Uw  *0d  amy  ho  repreeented  hp 
wgnl  eaunool,  u  review  Uw  flndingt 
of  Uw  Hearing  Off  leer  At  Um  ear- 
alaatoa  of  aaeh  hearing,  Uw  Commlt- 


nom  af  and  may  modify  au_  . 
However,  la  no  event  amy  aach  Com- 


which  the  prei 


ripUauy  acUaa 
to  baaed.  After  taw  finding  haa  bean 
made,  Uw  Hearing  Officer  ahafl  take 
auch  dtorJpttaery  action  no  ha  ahafl 
aeom  appropriate  Thie  aetton  ahail 
not  ha  mere  aonro  than  that  raoew 
mended  by  Uw  neheel  efflctoJ  Initlatiag 
the  a.iarenelan  proaaadlngu. 


reotrietieaaea  Uw  child. 
14,  Whenever  Uw  : 
atone  rutair*  notice  to  a  paraat  or 
ratrdiaa.  aad  Um  chad  In  eeootton  ha* 
a*  parent  or  duly  appetomd  guardian, 
■otto*  to  to  he  given  to  any  adult  wiUi 
wham  Uw  child  to  aetnaOy  living.  *•  watt 
aa  u  the  child  Mamatf ,  aad  every  effort 
wffl  he  made  to  aceur*  Uwt  a*  eaflaTa 
m.  righto  an  denied  for  Inch  of  a  unreal  or 

eentlaue  far  ******  mariton.  Again  nreri- 
yd  a**,  .m^.   *toa  for  auch  netlm 


(ll)  No  mamaaato  

toagur  Uwa  Ian  (10)  aaheoi  day*  after  .  

Uw  dole  of  Uw  hearing,  or  until  Uw 

and  of  Uw  aehool  year,  whichever  II   Jartedictwa  af  thto  mnttor  to  re 

cemeaflnt  In  aach  cacao.  Uw  princi-  taiaed  to  aflew  f or  implaamntatien,  mod 

pel  ( responsible  to  Uw  SanaHntend-  I  flea  tie*  and  ■fmimiel  af  thto  Judg- 

»     %m)        U  mpoa*,W*      Ihaayaal  meat  aad  Decree  aa  My  be  reguired 
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mtizd  rtitti  fimtcr  ccwr 
rot  tm  6imin  or  ooutou 


?BT3L  KILLS,  at. 


Plaintiff*, 


Civil  Action  No.  1939-71 


BOARD  OF  ETJCATIOH  07  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA,  *t.  al., 

D«f  andant*. 


PHOPOSED  KBSTA^fXEHT  0?  PARAGRAPHS  5  TO  15 
AMD  PARAGRAPH  4  OF  THE  JUSX-OCTr  AI3>  DITRg  07  AUGUST  1,  197?. 

Come  nov  defendant*,  by  and  through  their  attoro"ys,  purauwit  to  tte  Order 
of  tbl*  Ceurt,  dated  December  7,  1977,  and  submit  thf  Recta*  exec t  oC  Paragraph* 
5  to  15  of  the  Judgpent  aad  Eacroa  of  August  1,  1972,  attached  hereto. 

Dei  end  ante  further  propose  that  paragraph  4  of  the  Judgment  An«2  Decree  f 
dated  A\.j-J3t  I,  1972,  be  modified  end  restated  in  the  following  ro*nucr  to 
export  vith  the  content  of  ths  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the  Eandicspped  and 
Exceptional  Children  acci  stcd  by  Order  of  thie  Court  on  Daseabar  7,  1577: 


xk<    Defendants  Ehall  not  eusntmd  a 


for  more  than  two  daya  from  the  public 


achoola  for  disciplinary  reason*  without 


af folding  tba  atudtit  a  const!  tut  Ai>a.tily 


adequate  hearing  and  encoring  that  the 


claaavork  cssigaoenta  during  the  period 


suepanded  student  la  provided  all 


of  auip?3i,'icn.    Any  etu-icnt  thst  is 
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0?  COUNSEL: 


•tfucatloa  aarvtcaa  ah*  11  W  acceded  ta* 

protection  of  paragraph  10  a*reia.M 

taapactfully  eubmittad, 

75/ 

XIK  ».  P.ISRER,  Jr. 
Corporation  Counsel,  D.  C. 

I  SI 

JOHH  A.  EAIUJEST 

Deputy  Corporation 'Compel,  D.  C. 


IVVTD  A.  STLTTT 
General  Ccumel 
D.  C.  Board  of  Ed'jcat=.rn 
415  12th  Street,  H.  W. 
Washington,  I).  C.  20004 


IS/ 


G50PCE  R.  KUS9LIES 
Legal  Couneftl  to  the 

Superintendent 
D.  C.  Public  Schools 
415  12th  Street,  H.  W. 
Vsshtnjlcm,  D.  C.  2PC-CK 


/v 


DOUGLAS  M.  JAG30N 
Associate  Lecsl  Count r;? 
D.  C.  Public  Scnools 
415  12th  Street,  H.  \\ 
Washington,  D .  C .  20CG4 


JUDITH  Aim  10»?D 

Arsietart  Corporation  Cocnscl,  D.  C. 


Attorneys  for  Dpfci^antc 
District  Euildlng 
Washing  cu,  D.  C.  20004 
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jjfrfrr  roAPiAFHs  5  to  13  or 
ffTm  rettc  or  aucust  1.  if  7  7 


5.  Defendants  a»ell  sagas*  la  ongoing  "child  fin*-  activities' 
to  Insure  that  all  handicaps  it  children  of  tha  District  of 
Col  us*  la  art  Identified  no  vat  tar  wbera  they  reside, 
whether  thay  ara  currently  ins  titutionalired  In  District 
of  Columbia  or  privata  facilities,  or  whether  thay  ara 
currently  receiving  tha  banafit  of  other  educational 
services  or  training.    Ilia  "child  find"  progrti:  shell  be 
conducted  by  spot  ennounceeenLs  and  noticca  placed  In  daily 
newspaper  a  of  general  circulation,  the  generel  distribution 
of  flyer* ,  end  other  aeena. 

6.  If  a  child  la  identified  as  potentially  in  need  of  apecial 
educational  eervicce  by  echool  personnel  or  ppaeone  other 
than  a  parent,  guardian  or  surrogate,  tha  parent,  guerdlan  or 
'urrogcta  ahall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  identification. 
Said  notification  ahall  inforra  the  parent,  £ucrdlen  or 
surrogate  that  the  child  hco  a  right  to  a  fora&l  referral  for 
assessnri.t* 

The  wtJiUii  uot5 f^LQticn  shall  also  prov^ac  uu^lct  of  all  due 
process  rights  enl  hesrlng  procedures  svciltble  to  contest 
p lac €2) rut  or  denial  of  places ci.t,  a  description  of  the  aGoeseacut 
and  placaaent  procedures  used  by  the  agenc,,  find  tha  nauf*  and 
telephone  number  of  an  enployta  of  the  agency  who  can  be 
contacted  for  further  inforrr  <_Lon,    Where  the  nature  of  the 
problr  is  unknown  or  pre-.CLU*!  assessment  ct  the  echool  level 
is  indicated,  the  sti'd*»ut  may  part  cipalc  in  the  local  echcel 
prog ran  prior  to  s  formal  referral  vith  U'3  consent  of  the 
parent-,  ^ua^dian  oi  eurrostte      However,  i^c  parent,  gurruicn 
or  surio£3te  nusr       inferred  of  the  righl.  io  a  forr^l  referral 
v'Cou*  p**Oi.  p£iUcipa_Io:i  U,  Lhe  locaJ  ccu'^1  progrera. 

7.  In  esses  where  pre-.ef  errul  obrcrvation  ar'l  educational 
asae»sirent  liavc  occurred  through  participation  of  the  child 
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in  the  local  •chocl  progrcA  or  lo  cases  where  an  assessment 
of  ths  child's  needs  baa  been  m4i  by  a  private  agency,  o'her 

|ovcrn=ental  agency,  priv&ts  physician  ox  educaLiooai 
aptcislist,  dcfendr.nco  have  twenty  (20)  days  from  the  time  of 
the  referral  to  cooplete  the  evaluation,  diagnosis  and 
fecoeaendation. 

8     In  caaea  wi.art  MM*a*l  tlae  ia  required  due  to  lack  of 
pre -referral  obfe^^tJon  aud  assessment,  or  lack  oZ  outside 
asaessnent  iafoiuel  ion,  defendants  heva  thirty  (30)  days  frees 
the  tine  of  the  icfcrrcl  ro  complete  the  evaluation,  diagnosi 
end  rec  emendation. 

9.    Failure  to  cospJet*  rhe  evaluation,  diagnosis  and  recommendation 
vithln  tht  tine  iitiis  set  forth  in  ParaGraphs  7  and  8  above 
ahall  conttitv.2  a  dermal  cf  placeiscrt,  and  the  parent, 
guardian  or  kmt-'^f  '.c  has  the  right  to  request  a  hearing  to  1c 
conducteo  purtucirl  lo  paragraphs  14  and  15  belcu. 

10.  In  the  event  of  ?  riTpc^icn  of  r  stvdcr.r  for  disciplinary 
reasons  v'lich  1l  rot  £pjc.-:led,  a  tcc\:_r,  school  officer,  p^r^.nt 
guaidian  or  c  -/  c  tn  ,nl"y  request  u  ^eferral  for  rsscRSiLent  and 
evalu£tlca  pur**.*,  to  Pf^agreph'-  7  rnd  8  abwve. 

In  the  event  of  c  suborn  ion  of  a  vs-  '"cat  for  disciplinary 
reasons  v'nch  is  f}'prc1cl  to  a  hearing  ofiicer,  the  hearing 
officer  t&ay  also  \ cr cuaend  the  referral  of  the  student  fo 
apBecs;tcnt  an  J  "  '>s  icn,     Such  rcr  orTHMidition  shall  be  fret  tl»d 
as  if  it  vere  c  rtl_jrrl  uad*  pin  an* 'L  to  paragraph  6  above. 

11.  Kot  later  tr=t  rMi'-i   (30)  de'vs  firs  I  he  completion  of  the  ^ 
assessment  Aor.c  pu'-'iinl  to  either  parrgisph  7  or  8  above,  a 
placement  shell  l:      :,.ov.ed  uh±-h  «r  ^  Id  provide  the  child 

a  publicly  sufpo"  l  ed  .cction  zpp'-r,  iotp  to  r.is  or  her  need.. 
Any  proposed  plrc."  .^l  ehali  be  "ilhin  the  context  ol  the 

presumption  tlat  sno-p,  the?  altcrnstive  programs  of  education, 
placement  in  s  regulii  public  school  t)a3s  with  appropriate 
ancillaiy  servicer  is  mere  appropriate  then  plcccn.cr:  in  a 
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special  tichool  clacs.    A  child  shall  be  placed  in  a  sjore 
restrictive  envlroroeent  only  if  a  less  restrictive 
environment  cennot  fciicuuately  and  £?p. opriclely  serve  the 
child  *•  needs. 

12.  In  instances  wheie  the  assessment  is  cade  beyond  the  ttt.e 
limits  allowed  (pursuant  to  cither  paragraph  7  or  8  abovr.)  for 

,  evaluation,  diagnosis  and  recosQcnd&tJon ,  the  thirty  (30)  day 
tuae  liatit  sec  forth  An  p«iasrap«  11  above  ehcll  be  rrdt'cc^  by 
thi  msaber  of  days  taken  to  complete  the  evaluation,  d<c gnosis 
and  racooaendction  beyond  tha  appropriate  time  limit. 

13.  Upon  the  deter  rdnaLion  of  a  proposed  placement,  change  of 
placement  :r  a  use  is  ion  to  dcoy  placeo*nt,  the  parent,  guardian 
or  surrogate  shall  ba  given  written  notice  by  certified  reail 

of  the  following: 


a.  a  statement  of  the  propored  placement  action 
isxludins  en  explanation  of  tha  reason?  for  the 
action  asd  a  description  of  ell  reports,  teste, 
arid  other  Inf oruatioa  upon  vhJch  the  action  ic 
based ;  ' 

b.  a  statement  clecrly  indict  1:  3  the  rigl.r  of  a 
parent,  £usrdion  or  surro^era  to  coallcrge  the 
proposed  action  by  requiting  a  hearing  bef c re  an 
Impartial  hearing  officer; 

c.  nc  e"*p1*n*f}  nn  of  the  due  process  righrc  an'1 
hcarirg  procedures  aet  forth  iii  pfcra^rapha  14 

d.  tne  name  and  telephone  nuobar  of  who  to  contact 
to  request  a  hearing,  obL^in  fprthev  inf  or*n,"  tiori , 
and  obtain  further  expTdiiai  ion  of  tna  due  p.roc<»*» 
rlghtc  and  prccedurps. 
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The  parent,  guardian  or  surrogate  shall  be  notified, 
pursuant  to  psrsgraph  13  c  shove,  of  the  fallowing  rights; 
s.     the  right  to  be  represented  by  any  person  l2 
their  choosing,  including  legal  counsel  or 
sn  individual  with  special  knowledge  or  training 
with  respect  to  the  student; 

b.  the  right  to  be  informed  where  to  obtain  free 
legal  counael; 

c.  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  at  a  hearing 
of  any  achool  official  or  agency  employee  who  rcay 
have  evidence  or  present  testimony  directly 
relsted  to  t>e  subject  of  tne  hearing;  provided  thac 
the  parent,  guardian  or  surrogate  «hall  furnish  that 
agency  with  a  list  of  witnesses  ten  (10)  (workiny)daya 
prior  to  the  hearing  end  the  sgency  Ehall  rurnish  the 

pa  »nt,  guard-Un  or  surrogate  with  its  list  of  Vitneseea 
at  least  fceve.-i  (7)  ^orklr^days   >rior  tu  the  hearings 
the  right  to  present  evidence,  including  documu.vt. , 
lepurls  uju  cat*,  ana  tnc  XiRnt  to  pr^eqnc  reaction/ 
including  any  expert,  neJical,  psychological  or 
educational  testimony; 

e.  the  right  to  cross-examine  any  person  presently 
evidence  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  agency; 

f .  the  right  to  have  a  hearing  held  not  more  than 
forty-fjivs  (45)  days  after  receipt  of  the  request 
for  hearing,  and  not  lesc  than  twenty  (20)  dayc, 
which  tune  limits  may  be  waived,  by  the  parent, 
gu  "dial  or  surrogate. 

g.  the  right  t    have  a  bcsrlnp  held  at  a  tire  which 

is  jc4&or.aM>  wOuvatuetn.  *.o  the  part-nf,  gut.ru  >.<  n  ui 
surrogate  and  Agency  personnel  involved  in  the 
hearing;  pro\ided  that  hearings  will  not  be  scheduled 
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on  weekends  or  holidays  without  the  consent  of  ell 
partiee;  and  provided  that  hearing*  nay  be  scheduled 
outside  of  nontol  business  hours  st  the  request  of  the 
ferent,  guardian  or  surrogate; 

h.  the  right  to  have  a  hearing  held  at  the  local  agcucy 
site  or  other  locfioa  convenient  to  the  parent, 
guaidian  or  surrogate; 

i.  the  right  to  examine  all  portions  of  the  child's  records 
prior  to  the  hearing,  including  the  right  to  examine  end 
obtain,  upon  request,  copies  of  any  test  results,  reports 
or  other  data  upon  which  the  proposed  placement  or  denial 
of  placement-  is  based  • 

j.    the  right  to  receive  the  written  determination  of  the 
hearing  officer  trhlch  shall  h*v&  been  rendered  within 
ten  <10)  working  dayc  after  the  coaipletion  of  the 
bearing; 

k.     the  right  to  have  the  hearing  recorded  and  to  rucciva, 
upon  request,  a  copy  of  the  electronic  recording;  and  . 

1.    the  righ»-  to  obtcin  cn  independ-r.t  e"-luction  and 
diagonals  without  charge  from  a  federally  or  locally 
funded  diagnostic  center. 
15.    Hear ins s  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  vith  tha  following: 

a.  the  bearing  officer  ohall  ba  independent  and  ahall 
not  be  an  officer,  regular  employee  or  egent  of  the 
d-^fends^tc;  prcvi^d  that  rcrccnc  =a7  ba  hired  anS 
compensated  by  each  agency  on  a  part-tine  or  consultant 
baais  to  pcrfoin.  tiie  duties  of  a  hearing  officer; 

b.  the  hearing  officer  will  preside  at  the  hearing*  shall 
conduct  the  proceedings  in  a  fair  end  icparti^  nam-r, 
«nd  shaU  ttvpiw  fV.t-  *\1  p^rf***?  irvo1v*<<  lr  the 
hearing  have  an  uppc-rtunity  to  present  evidence  aud 
testimony  snd  cross  examine  witneecea; 
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c.  Che  hearing  officer  shall  determine  whether  proper 
notice  lias  been  provided  pursuant  to  paragraphs  13 
and  14  above  and  whether  all  required  procedures  have 
beei,  followed  and  rights  affoideJ  or  that  such  rights 
and  procedures  have  been  specifically  waived  by  tha 
party  or  the  party's  representative  to  which  the  rights 
or  procedures  are  applicable; 

d.  the  agency  and  tha  child's  parent,  guardian  or  aurrogate 
Bay  present  documentary  evidence-,  and  call  witnesses  and 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  any 
witness  called  by  the  other  party  or  hearing  officer; 

0.  ^he  hearing  shall  not  be  conducted  according  to  the 
strict  role-  of  evidence;  however,  the  herring  officer 
■ay  exclude  any    /id e nee  which  is  irrelevant  or  repet^ 

f.     the  hearing  shaj.1  be  closed  to  the  public  unless  the 
parent,  guardian  or  surrogate  specifically  requests 
th£t  the  hearing  be  open  to  thr  public.    A  hearing 
which  has  been  open  will  be  closed  at  any  time  upon  the 
request  of  the  parent,  guardian  cr  aurrogate; 

g»    the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  agency,  its 
employees  and  egents  as  to  all  f set ,  and  as  to  the 
adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  any  proposed/denied 
identification,  evaluation,  pltcem^nt,  or  transfer/change 
in  placement,  based  on  the  prepondei  r.ce  of  the  evidence; 

h,    at  ercb  ot**e  "f  the  due  pi  ocees  procedures,  intemreters 
for  the  deaf  and,  when  needed,  interpreters  fluent  in 
the  binary  langi^r*  oi  thu  home  shall  be  provided  at 
public  ej'pense; 

1.  within  ten  (10)  days  oi  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  hearing  officer  tihall  is^ue  a  w.:itLcn  determination 
which  shall  include  a  scrmsry  of  the  evidence  presented, 
a  statement  of  findings  of  fact  based  upon  the  evidence, 
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and  conclusions  of  law.    The  determination  shall  he 
filed  with  the  agency  and  sent  by  certified  juail  to 
the  parent,  guardian  or  surrogate  and  their 
representative; 

the  decision  of  the  tourii.g  officer  shall  be  based 
solely  on  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing  and  applicable  L.vs,  regulations  and  rules} 
in  a  case  vhere  a  hearing  is  held  lo  challenge  a 
proposed  placement,  the  haanng  officer's  conclusion 
shall  address  solely  the  iccue  of  the  adequacy  of  tie 
proposed  oLsceaeiit; 

the  agency  has  no  authority  Lo  dlract,  rescind,  overrule, 
codify,  or  alter  the  subttanrive  decision  of  tha  hearing 
officer.    However,  a  hea^-ins  officer's  determination 
which  does  not  comply  villi  rn  applicable  lav,  regulation 
or  Court  ordei  may  b*  r^rzaCLu  b>  ihe  agency  to  the  heariug 
officer  c-zi  the  hta.j.:;  <^:f_c-r  chall  ha\  e  the  opportunity 
to  correct  the  deftrt.     If  » hearing  officer  declinec  to 
cor-cc*  the  npfe~t.  tr*  r^*  r?*"*  the  de*^t  i-\ 

determination  and  giv^  'iol_ce  to  t^e  parties  that  the  dsfect 
»ay  be  used  as  groj.^r  for  £.  re-Leering  of  tha  matter 
dc  novo  before  another  h^arine  ofricer. 

t«e  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  is  final,  subject  only 
to  en  aDpeal  on  legcl  ground*  to  a  court  of  competed 
jurisdiction. 

ourirg  IU  pcr.denc/  o5  m;*  Ii^arirg  or  judicial  proceed leg 
regarding  a  rompUiut  or  ch-sll^nge  to  a  proposed/desi ed 
identification,  cvsnufltior.,  01  placement/change  of 
»>laccaetit  in  an  fduCheiorU  jitfrara,  tha  child  concerned 
shall  .-oi^"n  'n  hie  or         r-*«crt-  ednccticnal  plcrtvc.it 
unleCK  the  agenc>  and  th-j  parent,  guardian  or  surrogata 
otherwise  agrre; 
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o.  If  the  hairing  officer  concludes  that  the  pioposed  J  tyf**^) 
placement  is  adaquote,  the  plocetne-it  shell  be  i&ade  /  jfic^ 
by  the  agency.  If  the  hearing  officer  concludes  that  ^ 
the  proposed  placenent  is  not  adequate,  the  agency 
has  twenty  (20)  days  to  propose  anotlcr  placement. 


Joseph  C.  Vaddy 
United  States  District  Judge 


Date.  Deceaber      ,  1977 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


PETER  MILLS,  et  al. 


: 


vs. 


Civil  Action  No.  1939-71 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  et  al. 


FILED 

2  7  1975  - 


ORDER 


JAVES  F.  D/YT-f,  ClcrJ' 


This  matter  having  come  before  this  Court  pursuant  to 
Plaintiffs*  Motion  for  a  Show  Cause  Order,  and  the  Court 
having  heard  the  evidence  and  arguments,  and  having  made 


,  1975,  that: 
1-     BARBARA  SIZEMORE,  individually  and  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  VIRGINIA  MORRIS,  JULIUS  W.  HOBSON,  JR., 
BETTE  G.  BENJAMIN,  T HERMAN  E.  EVANS,   ELIZABETH  KANE,  REV. 
RAYMOND  KEMP,   HILDA  HOWLAND  M.  MASOW ,  CAROL  L .  SCHWARTZ, 
BARBARA  LETT  SIMMONS,  WILLIAM  TREANOR,  and  JOHN  E.  WARREN, 
individually  and  as  members  of  the  Beard  of  Education; 
JOSEPH  P.  YELDELL,   individually  and  as  Director  of  the 
Department  oil  Human  Resources;  and  WALTER  E.  WASHINGTON,  indi- 
vidually and  as  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ar, 
in  contempt  of  this  Court  for  their  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Court's  order  dated  August  1,  1972: 


2.     Defendants  shall  immediately  place  na^ed  plaintiff 


class-members  Michael  Mitchell  and  Thomas  Andrews  in  appropri- 
ate educational  placements; 


findings  of  facts,  it  is  hereby  ORDERED,  this  'Z7  ^  dav  of 


3. 


Defendants  shall  submit  to  this  Court,  and  to 
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counsel  for  plaintiffs,  a  list  of  all  children  for  whom  the 
Department  of  Special  Education,  or  hearing  officers,  have 
recommended  tuition,  or  other  changes  in  their  education, 
and  reveal  to  the  Court  the  current  status  of  all  such 
children,  including  what  steps ,  if  any,  the  Defendants  have 
taken  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  decree,  and 
all  children  identified  as  being  in  need  of  educational 
placements  shall  be  immediately  and  appropriately  placed. 
This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  10  days  from 
March  26,  1973. 

4.  Defendants  shall  submit  to  this  Court  and  to 
counsel  for  plaintiffs  not  later  than  April  15,  1975,  or 
within  such  additional  time  as  this  Court  may  order  for 
good  cause  shown,  their  plans  for  future  implementation  of 
and  compliance  with  the  judgment  of  this  Court  dated  August  1, 
1975. 

5.  This  Court  will  hold  further  hearings  on 
April  18,  1975  at  10:00  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
Defendants'  compliance  with  the  orders  of  this  Court.  At 
that  time  the  Court  will  also  consider  whether  further 
sanctions  should  be  applied. 


Motion  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Special  Master  pending 
further  demonstration  of  Defendants'  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  this  Court. 


6.    The  Court  will  hold  in  abeyance  Plaintiffs' 


7. 


Plaintiffs'  motion  for  counsel  fees  is  denied. 


77      Joseph  C.  Wagfdy 
United  States  District  Judge 


47., 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DI  STRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


PETER  MILLS ,  et  al. 


Civil  Action 
No.  71-1939 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  TFE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  et  al. 


filed 


MAR  2  7  1975 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW    JAMES  F  DAVEY,  Clerk 
Ttiis  case  is  before  the  Court  on  an  order  to  show  cause 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  motion  to  adjudge  the  defendants  in 
contempt  for  their  failure  to  comply  with  an  order  of  this 
Court  dated  August  1,  1972. 


found  that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  required  to  supply  to 
the  handicapped  children  and  exceptional  children  within  its 
jurisdiction  an  education  geared  to  their  needs  and  from  which 
they  could  benefit.     Mills  v.  Board  of  Education,   348  F.  Supp. 
866  (D.D.C.  1972).     This  judgment  vas  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  ir  the  District  of  Columbia  a  compulsory  school 
law,  and  those  statutes  require  the    Board  of  Education  to 
administer  that  law  and  to  provide  such  an  education  and  that 
this  applied  to  all  children  within  the  age  limits  that  were  set 
by  the  statute.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defendants  admitted, 
and  the  Court  found,  that  the  defendants  were  under  an  affirmative 
duty  to  provide  plaintiffs  and  their  class  with  publicly  supported 
education  suitable  to  each  child's  nt^ds,  including  sprcial 
education  and  tuition  grants,  and  they  admitted,  and  the  Court 
found,  that  they  had  failed  to  carry  out  that  affirmative  duty. 
Defendants'  only  defense  was  the  impossibility  to  carry  out 
their  duty  because  of  the  absence  of  funds.    The  Court  rejected 
that  position. 


On  that  date,  this  Court  entered  a  judgment  in  which  it 
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The  evidence  that  has  been  presented  before  this  Court, 
and  the  Court  also  takes  judicial  notice  of  prior  proceedings 
in  this  case,  is  that  since  Autj^t  1,  1972,  there  has  b3en  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  Director  of  Human  Resources,  and  the  Mayor  to 
faithfully  comply  with  the  provisions  and  orders  of  this  Court. 
Uiey  have  been  before  the  Court  before  and  have  consented  to 
stipulations  and  the  Court  has  approved  those  stipulations, 
and  has  withheld  appointing  a  special  master,  which  the  Court 
indicated  originally  it  might  do.     348  F.  Supp.  at  877. 

Specifically  before  the  Court  at  this  time  are  the 
circumstances  of  two  members  of  th'   class,  Tftomas  Andrews  ana 
Michael  Mitchell.    From  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  Mitchell 
was  determined  to  be  in  need  of  special  education  and  tuition 
grant  in  February  of  1974;  Andrews  was  determined  to  be  in 
need  of  special  education  as  of  January  8,  1975.    It  is  not 
until  the  day  before  a  hearing  on  this  motion  to  adjudge  in 
contempt  that  final  commitments  are  made  to  see  that  these 
two  members  of  the  class  are  given  the  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled.    As  a^matter  of  fact,  at  a  hearing  on  a  motion 
for  temporary  restraining  order  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  the 
defendants  were  in  court  claiming  that  they  could  not  carry 
out  the  decree  of  the  Court  because  they  had  no  money. 
Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  these  individuals,  at  least, 
money  was  found  yesterday,  and  they  now  come  into  court  and 
say,  "We  are  prepared  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  these  individuals  and  with  respect  to  other 
individuals  who  have  been  identified  as  in  need  of  certain 
special  treatment  ?nd  have  not  been  given  that  treatment." 
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The  evidence  also  shows,  and  it  has  been  argued  to 
the  Court,  this  time  as  on  prior  occasions,  that  there  was 
difficulty  trying  to  get  the  departments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  together  in  working  out  a  program  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  order  of  the  Court.    The  Court  antici- 
pated this  problem  in  the  beginning  and  stated  in  its 
original  decree  that: 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
and  the  Board  of  Education  cannot 
develop  the  procedures  and  programs 
necessary  to  implement  this  Court's 
order,  then  it  shall  be  ths 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  present  the  irresolvable 
issue  to  the  Court  for  resolution  in  a 
timely  manner  so  that  plaintiff  and 
their  classes  may  be  afforded  their 
constitutional  rights. 
348  F.  Supp.  at  877, 

At  no  time  in  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  has  the  B^ard 

of  Education  presented  anything  to  this  Court  on  its  own 

initiative,  but  has  merely  reacted  to  presentations  that  have 

been  made  by  counsel  representing  the  plaintiff  in  this  case. 

In  addition  thereto,  there  have  been  stipulations  filed  in 

this  case  assuring  that  all  of  the  parties  would  cooperate 

for  the  purposes  of  seeing  that  the  decree  'vas  properly 

implemented,    yhere  is  represented  to  this  Court  today  that 

such  cooperation  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

There  is  in    evidence  before  the  Court  certain  exhibits 

that  have  been  filed  which  indicate  that  the  shortage  of 

funds  for  special  education  was  identified  as,  early  as  September 

of  19" 4.     It  appears,  also,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 

Government  held  a  conference  concerning  this  matter  and  that  it 

was  recommended  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  that  the  matter  of 

increased  funding  for  special  education  -'.n  the  District  of 

Columbia  be  deferred  until  t*3  1976  Budget,  although  there  was 
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a  showing  in  September  of  1*74  that  the  1975  Budget  was 
inadequate.    The  Mayor  at  that  time  accepted  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  deferred  and  transmitted  that  information  to  the 
Board  of  Education.    The  Board  of  Education  did  not  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  Court  for  its  resolution. 

Wie  Court  has  been  urged  to  appoint  a  special  master. 
The  Court  has  given  serious  thought  Over  the  months  as  to  the 
desirability  of  appointing  a  special  master  and  has  been 
deterred  in  some  respects  in  proceeding  in  that  fashion  because 
of  the  expense  that  would  be  connected  with  it  which  might  well 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  amount  of  money  which  is  avail- 
able for  the  main  problem  that  we  have  before  us,  the  supplying 
of  the  education. 

The  defendants  have  now  come  before  the  Court  and  have 

presented  to  the  Court  the  affidavit  of  the  Superintendent  cf 

Schools  and  an  affidavit  of  a  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 

in  which  they  state  that  they  are  now  prepared  and  have  the 

funds  to  supply  the  tuition  grants  for  some  43  children,  members 

of  the  class,  who  have  not  been  properly  placed.    Mr.  Williams 

says  in  his  affidavit  that: 

Allotment  changes  within  the  D.C.  Public 
Schools  account  were  accomplished  to 
transfer  an  additional  51  thr»*;c?nd  Cellars 
from  other  sources  within  the  school 
system  to  funds  for  special  education 
tuitions  and  that  contracts  for  this 
amount  can  be  obligated  immediatly. 

He  proceeds  further  and  says  that: 

Authority  was  issued  to  the  D  C  Public 
Schools  from  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  to 
increase  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  financial 
plans  for  tuition  grants  by  the  addition 
of  87  thousand  dollars,  additional  funding 
authority  from  the  City  and  that  contracts 
for  this  amount  can  be  obligated  immediately; 
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that  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  has  been  informed  of  this 
additional  amount  of  funds  for  tuition 
and  their  availability  for  immediate 
use  on  this  date  [this  date  being  the 
25th  of  March) ;  that  the  officials 
responsible  for  contracting  processes 
for  tuition  grants  within  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools  who  are  within  the  Office 
of  Management  Services  under  my  authority 
have  been  instructed  to  process  all  con- 
tracts received  from  the  Department  of 
Special  Education  without  delay. 

Superintendent  Sizemore  states,  with  respect  to  the  same 

funds  that  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his 

affidavit,  that- 

The  amount  of  money  transferred  this 
date  into  the  Special  Education  Account 
is  sufficiant  to    upport  the  cost  of 
placement  of  these  4  3  children  on  tuition 
grants  for  the  remainder  of  tht  fiscal  ye-r 
and  that  I  have  ordered  the  immediate 
placement  of  these  43  children  on  tuition 
grants  and  that  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  is  presently  implementing  that 
order?  that  the  43  children  referred  to 
are  identified  and  their  current  school 
state  is  noted,  their  proposed  tuition 
placement  indicated  and  tne  current  status 
of  such  placement  is  shoVn  in  the  exhibit 
labeled  Chart  B-l  and  Chart  B-2. 

On  those  charts  it  appears  that  the  two  members  of  the  class 

who  have  brought  this  moHor.  are  on  Chart  \  and  that  they  are 

to  be  placed  immediately.      Other  children  are  mentioned  on 

other  charts  that  are  included,  a,id  the  Superintendent  sets 

forth  the  procedures  that  are  to  be  used  to  see  that  they  are 

placed,  and  she  concludes  that: 

The  necessary  amendments  to  concracts 
and  other  contractual  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  placement  of  these 
43  children  are  proceeding  and  will 
continue  without  delay  in  the 
Department  of  Spec  il  Education  and 
will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  D.C. 
Finance  Office,  along  with  the  required 
freeze  exemption  forms  to  assure  prompt 
action. 
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The  Court  has  considered  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  as  it  has  indicated,  has  taken  judicial  notice  of  the 
course  of  these  proceedings  since  the  decree  was  first  entered, 
and  the  Court  finds  that  the  Board  of  Education,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  the  Mayor, 
are  all  in  contempt  of  this  Court  for  their  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  order.     This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  sanctions. 

At  this  time,  in  light  of  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  to  the  Court  as  to  the  immediate  placement  of 
the  members  of  the  class  who  have  brought  this  motion  and  as 
to  the  immediate  processing  of  the  other  members  who  have 
been  identified,  the  Court  will  not  impose  sanctions,  but  will 
withhold  the  question  of  sanction  and  will  direct  that  the 
defendants  forthwith  place  the  named  plaintiffs  in  the  situa- 
tions which  have  been  indicated  for  them  at  the  earliest 
time  that  the  schools  will  accept  them.    The  Court  will 
further  direct  that  within  ten  days  the  defendants  will  submit 
to  this  Court  and  to  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  not  only  this 
list  of  43  children  that  are  here,  but  a  list  of  all  childien 
for  whom  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  or  hearing 
officers  have  recommended  tuition,  or  other  changes  in  their 
education  and  reveal  to  this  Court  the  status,  including  \%hat 
steps,  if  any,  the  defendants  have  taken  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  decree.    And  the  Court  will  further  order 
that  once  these  children  have  been  identified,  that  they  be 
appropriately  placed  and  that  this  report  to  the  Court  will 
be  made  not  later  tnan  April  15,  1975,     Further  hearing  on  the 
question  of  the  defendants'  compliance  with  their  own 
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commitment  ard  with  the  order  of  this  Court  will  be  set  for 
10:oo  a.m.  April  18,  1975  in  this  court.     At  that  time,  the 
Court  will  consider  whether  or  not  other  sanctions  should  be 
applied.     The  Court  keeps  open  the  proposition  of  fines  for 
failure  to  follow  through  in  the  implementation  of  the 
order. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  counsel  fr-~,  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  counsel  fees  is  denied.     These  axe  counsel  paid  by 
organizations  whose  purpose  it  is  to  act  as  public-interest 
representatives  and  they,  in  their  own  submission,  admit  that 
they  undertook  this  representation  without  fee.     In  addition 
to  that,  inasmuch  as  the  defendants  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  proceed  with  these  identified  and  identifiable 
children,  the  Court  will  deny  counsel  fees  at  this  t^me;  it 
also  will  withhold  the  appointment  of  a  special  master, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  representation  of  counsel  for  the 
defendants  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  this  Court  with 
a  complete  outline  for  the  foreseeable  future  as  to  how  they 
intend  to  implement  this  program.     If  the  Court  is  not 
satisfied  with  that  presentation  by  the  defendants,  we  will 
have  time  enough  then  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  special 
master  should  be  appointed. 


Joseph  C.  Waddy ,  judge 
-U.S.   District  Court 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
TOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


PETER  MILLS,  et  al. , 


Plaintiffs, 


v. 


Civil  Action  No.  1939-71 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
et  al. , 


FILED 


Defendants. 


JUM  1  6  1S5.1 


JAMcS  F.  DAVEYi  Clerk 


MEMORANDUM  ORDER 


This  comes  before  the  Court  on  the  plaintiffs' 


motion  for  contempt  and  enforcement  of  decree.  Plaintiffs 
contend  that  the  defendants  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
decree  entered  in  this  case  in  August  1972,  see ,  Mills  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,   348  F.  Supp. 
866  (D.D.C.  1972) ,  as  modified  by  subsequent  stipulation  and 
the  order  of  May  3,  1978. 


I. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  defendants  have  systematically 


failed  to  comply  with  the  deadlines  proscribed  in  those 
orders  and  their  own  regulations,  that  defendants  have 
failed  tc  provide  children  with  educational  services  and 
safe  environment  in  several  special  public  schools  and  in 
institutions  operated  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
(DHR) ,  now  the  Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS) ,  and  that 
defendants  failed  to  develop  and  provide  appropriate  public 
school  placement  for  a  substantial  number  of  children  and 
have  refused  to  provide  those  children  with  alternative 
residential  placements  in  the  absence  of  such  programs. 


denied  because  intervening  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
provide  plaintiffs  with  a  fair  and  adequate  remedy,  see,  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  29  U.S.C.   $  794  et  seq. ,  and  The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,   20  U.S.C.  S  1401  et  seq. , 


Defendants  contend  that  the  motion  should  be 
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and  the  regulations  promulgated  under  each  act,  that  the 
motion  is  premature  in  that  certain  plaintiffs  have  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  due  process  administrative  hearings, 
that  the  proceedings  are  limited  by  the  scope  of  the  modified 
Mills  decree,  that  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  defendants  have  violated  the  underlying  order,  and 
finally,  that  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  willful 
and  deliberate  violation  of  those  prior  orders. 

This  Court  has  carefully  considered  the  arguments 
of  counsel  and  the  testimony  and  documents  introduced  during 
the  hearing  on  the  motion.     The  Court  has  likewise  carefully 
reviewed  the  prior  orders  entered  in  this  case  by  Judge 
Waddy,  the  author  of  the  prior  orders.     Having  done  so,  the 
Court  finds  that  the  defendants  had  and  still  have  an  affirmative 
duty  to  follow  the  prior  orders  of  the  Court  until  modified, 
that  the  defendants  have  in  fact  failed  to  follow  and  abide 
by  those  prior  orders,  and  that  their  actions,  in  part, 
result  from  a  willful  and  deliberate  violation  of  those 
orders.     Defendants  have  acted  in  contempt  of  those  orders. 

II. 

In  order  to  place  this  case  in  its  proper  context, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  in  the  prior  orders.     Judge  Waddy' s  historic  decision 
was  filed  on  August  1,  1972.     See  348  F.  Supp.  866.  He 
found  that  defendants  had  failed  to  provide  plaintiffs  with 
publicly  supported  education  to  meet  their  special  needs  and 
failed  to  offer  them  adequate  due  process  hearings  and 
reviews.     The  Court  granted  additional  time  for  the  defen- 
dants to  submit  a  plan  after  entering  into  an  order  in 
December  1971  but  found  that  on  March  24,  1972,  the  defendants 
had  not  only  failed  to  submit  a  ylun  "but  were  also  continuing 
in  their  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Court's  order  of 
December  20,   1971.      Xd^  at  873. 
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The  Court  set  irorth  the  responsibility  of  the  defendants, 
the  Board  of  Education  CBoard)  and  DHR,  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  that  judgment,  Xd.  at  876,  n.  8,  and  observed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  the  Board  and  the  other  defendants  in  the  case.  Id . 
at  8?6. 

The  Court  ordered  the  defendants  to  provide  special 
educational  services  to  include  special  education  or  tuition 
grants  and  to  provide  "a  free  and  suitable  publicly  supported 
education  regardless  of  the  degree  of  the  child's  mental, 
physical  or  emotional  disability  or  impairment"  and  further 
provided  that  the  "defendants  shall  not  exclude  any  child 
resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  such  publicly 
supported  education  on  the  basis  of  a  claim  of  insufficient 
resources."  Id.  at  878.     The  Court  set  out  directions  for 
administrative  due  process  healings  as  well.     Id.  at  8  80- 
882.     The  August  1972  order  was  modified  several  times,  the 
final  modification  being  on  May  3,  1978. 

III. 

Defendants  argue  that  the  Court  should  not  entertain 
this  motion  because  of  intervening  federal  statutes  concerring 
spe<  \al  education  programs  and  because  the  Court  did  not 
retain  jurisdiction  over  the  case  after  the  entry  of  the  May 
197  8  order.  The  short  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the 
Couvt  specifically  retained  jurisdiction  for  the  implementation, 
modification  and  enforcement  of  the  judgment  and  decree,  see 
48  F.  Supp.  at  883,  and  provided  in  its  most  recent  order 
modifying  that  decree  that  the  decree  shall  remain  in  "full 
force  and  effect,"  see  Order  Modifying  and  Continuing  in 
Effect  the  Judgment  and  Decree,  dated  August  1,  1972,  p.  2. 

Defendants'  argument  that  some  of  the  plaintiffs 
have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  a  due  process 
administrative  hearing  is  also  without  merit,  for  the  reason 
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that,  in  too  many  cases,  resort  to  administrative  proceedings 
had  proved  to  be  a  futile  gesture,  often  resulting  in  appeals 
to  this  Court  in  which  the  plaintiffs  contend,  and  the  Court 
concludes,  that  defendants  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  law.     See,  e.g. ,  North  v.  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education,  471  F.  Supp.  136   (D.D.C.  1979. 

This  case  and  this  motion  is  properly  before 

the  Court. 

IV. 

Turning  to  the  merits  of  the  pending  motion,  the 
Court  finds  tha*;  the  plaintiffs  have  established,  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,   indeed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  defendants  have  acted  in  contempt  of  the  Hills 
decree.  — f 

Defendants  do  not  really  dispute  that  they  have 
failed  to  meet  the  time  limits  for  handling  administrative 
complaints  and  recommending  appropriate  placements.  However, 
while  defendants  admit  that  they  had  failed  to  meet  those 
time  limits  established  pursuant  to  the  Court  order,  they 
seek  to  excuse  this  failure  by  arguing  that  the  time  limits 
established  in  the  Mills  decree  were  unrealistic.  This 
Court  does  not  address  that  issue  at  this  time  since  it  is 
not  properly  before  the  Court.    The  Court  expressly  retained 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  in  recognition  that  modification 
of  various  parts  of  the  decree  might  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time.     Defendants  are  represented  by  counsel,  and  the 
agency  defendants  have  their  own  legal  advisors  as  veil,  and 
could  have  easily  requested  the  Court  to  extend  the  time 
limits.     Father  than  do  so,  they  chose  to  ignore  the  Court's 
orders.     It  is  true  that  there  is  presently  pending  before 

1/  The  MilJs  decree  refers  to  the  Order  of  August  1,  1972 

and  subsequent  orders  modifying  that  order  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 
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the  Court  a  motion  filed  by  defendants  to  modify  the  Mills 
decree  in  order  to  change  the  time  limits.    However,  that 
motion  was  filed  after  the  plaintiffs  had  filed  their  motion 
for  contempt. 

These  defendants  have  previously  been  cited  for 
contempt  in  this  case.     In  a  prior  order  entered  on  March 
27,  1975,  they  were  found  in  contempt  and  at  that  time  the 
Court  observed  that  "[a]t  no  time  in  the  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  has  the  Board  of  Education  presented  anything  to 
this  Court  on  its  own  initiative,  but  has  merely  reacted  to 
presentations  that  had  been  made  by  counsel  representing  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  case."    Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions 
of  Law,  March  27,  1975,  p.  3.     The  defendants  have  followed 
the  same  procedure  in  this  case. 

The  Court  finds  that  the  defendants  have  failed  to 
present  a  valid  excuse  for  not  following  the  prior  Court 
orders  respecting  time  limits. 

V. 

Plaint* ffs  also  charge  thac  defendants  have  failed 
to  provide  for  appropriate  residential  placements  where  such 
programs  were  required.    Defendants  contend  on  the  other 
hand  that  residential  placements  are  not  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  Mills  decree. 

Residential  placement  is  clearly  a  form  of  alternative 
placement  under  Mills .    The  object  of  any  special  educ; cion 
program  is  to  provide  for  the  least  restrictive  placement 
for  the  child.     Thus,  if  a  child  can  be  placed  in  a  regular 
classroom  setting  and  yet  participate  in  a  special  education 
program  without  doing  injury  to  the  overall  educational 
program/  such  a  placement  is  appropriate.     Such  programs 
constitute  the  vast  majority  of  special  education  programs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.     However,  while  the  least 
restrictive  placement  is  the  desired  program,   such  programs 
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are  not  available  to  every  handicapped  child  in  the  District 
of  Colubraia.  The  nature  of  the  required  program  depends  upon 
the  particular  facts  relating  to  each  individual  child,  and 
for  that  reason,  defendants  are  required  to  prepare  an 
individual  educational  program  for  each  child.     This  Court 
and  others,  while  adhering  to  the  concept  of  placement  in 
the  least  restrictive  setting,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
place  a  few  children  in  a  residential  setting.     Such  placements 
are  contemplated  by  the  Mills  decree  where  the  Court  stated 
that  the  defendants  had  a  duty  to  provide  an  appropriate 
publicly  supported  education  "regardless  of  the  degree  of 
the  child's  mental,  physical  or  emotional  disability  or 
impairment."     348  F.  Supp.  at  378.    Such  language  covers  a 
broad  spectrum  of  handicaps  and  obviously  must  include  those 
cases  in  which  a  child  must  be  placed  in  a  residential 
facility,        one  can  seriously  contend  that  che  above 
language  does  not  contemplate,  in  the  appropriate  cases,  a 
residential  program. 

The  Court  finds  that  the  defendants  have  deliberately 
attempted  to  discourage  any  consideration  of  needed  resi- 
dential programs  in  all  but  a  few  cases.     The  defendants 
have  failed  to  dirseminate  any  guidelines  respecting  resi- 
dential placement  to  their  placement  officers,  and  on 
occasions,  have  played  one  agency  off  against  the  other  to 
avoid  meeting  their  responsibility  in  this  regard.     A  placement 
specialist  for  the  defendants  testified  during  the  hearing 
on  the  motion  for  contempt  that  she  had  referred  che  parents 
ot  children  who  required  residential  placement  to  DHR  when 
she  knew  at  that  moment  that  DHR  would  not  accept  such  a 
placement  because  the  child  was  not  a  ward  of  DHR.  Such 
actions  only  serve  to  delay  an  appropriate  placement  for 
these  ciix?  dren .  In  such  cases,  unless  whc  parent  is  willing 
to  allow  the  institution  of  neglect  proceedings  against  the 
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parent,  resulting  in  a  commitment  of  the  child  to  DHR,  DHR 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  cannot  assist  in  a  placement. 
The  child  in  those  cases  was  not  the  victim  of  a  neglectful 
parent  but  was  the  victim  of  neglect  by  these  defendants. 

In  taking  the  above  action  or  inaction,  these 
defendants  have  clearly  violated  the  Mills  decree. 

VI. 

Although  several  other  issues  have  been  raised  in 
this  case,  the  Court  need  only  mention  two  others. 

DHR,  and  its  successor,  DBS,  is  required  to  establish 
procedures  for  administrative  hearings  for  children  committed 
to  that  agency  when  there  is  a  need  for  special  education. 
See,  348  F.  Supp.  at  6/6,  n.  8.    The  record  reveals  however 
that  DHR  and  DHS  have  failed  to  establish  those  procedures 
and  thus  have  denied  those  children  in  need  of  such  program, 
an  adequate  publicly  supported  education  commensurate  with 
their  needs. 

Based  upon  the  record  now  before  the  Court,  it 
appears  that  the  defendants  have  done  little  to  improve  the 
overall  special  education  program  and  the  procedure  utilized 
within  that  program.     One  witness  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  that  several  of  the  programs  he  had  viewed  were 
simply  inadequate. 

Defendants  point,  with  some  validity,  to  the  heavy 
financial  burden  in  operating  such  programs,  however,  based 
upon  the  present;  *  record,  this  Court  is  unable  to  compare  the 
amounts  allotted  for  special  education  and  the  amounts 
actually  expended  on  such  programs.    As  noted  above,  the 
defendants  have  failed  to  come  back  to  the  Court  to  ask  for 
any  modification  of  the  program  and  only  filed  a  motion  for 
modification  when  the  plaintiffs  filed  their  present  motion. 

i'he  defendants  have  undertaken  to  discourage  any 
involvement  in  residential  programs  and  have  shown  an  amazing 
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lack  of  concern  and  an  indifference  to  the  plaintiffs  and 
other  members  of  the  class,  especially  regarding  requests 
for  placement  in  residential  programs.     The  Court  finds  and 
concludes  that  defendants  have  failed  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  Mills  decree  and  they  have  presented  no  real  defense 
for  their  actions. 

VII. 

The  Court  concludes  based  upcn  the  above  record 
that  the  defendants  ar°  in  contempt  of  the  orders  entered  in 
this  case.     Moreover,  the  Court  finds  that  the  actions  of  the 
defendants  were  willful  and  deliberate  in  that  they  knew  and 
understood  their  obligations  to  this  Court  and  to  the  plain- 
tiffs and,  without  coming  back  to  the  Court  and  seeking  a  mod- 
ification of  the  Court's  prior  orders,  merely  chose  to  ignore 
those  orders  and  proceed  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  Court  shall  withhold  ruling  on  the  question  of 
sanctions  to  be  imposed  pending  further  hearings  and  submissions 
by  the  parties  consistent  with  this  order.     The  Court  shall 
also  retain  jurisdiction  of  this  case,  consistent  with  its 
prior  orders,  and  shill  at  the  appropriate  time,  entertain 
defendants'  motion  for  modification.     Taking  all  of  the  above 
matters  into  consideration,  it  is  hereby 

ORDERED,  that  the  defendants  take  immediate  action 
to  place  the  class  member r  identified  in  the  motion,  and  all 
other  class  members  presently  known  to  defendants,   in  programs 
that  are  appropriate  to  their  individual  neads,  including 
residential  programs,  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED,  that  request  for  evaluation  and  placement 
are  to  be  acted  upon  within  the  50-day  calendar  limit  specified 
in  the  Court's  prior  decrees,  unless  and  until  that  requirement 
is  modified  by  order  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED,  that  defendants  file  with  the  Court,  on  or 
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before  July  7 ,  1980,  a  complete  and  detailed  report  on  their 
efforts  at  compliance  with  the  Court's  order  and  the  Mills 
decree,  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED,  that  the  Court  retains  jurisdiction  of  this 
case  and  shall  enter  necessary  orders  to  assure  future  compliance 
with  the  Court's  decree. 


PENN 

"United  States  District  Judged 


Dated:     June.  17,  1980 


Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you,  one,  for  appearing 
yourself. 

Do  you  know  why  this  city  went  out  to  seek  relief  from  the  60- 
day  evaluation  and  placement  requirement  of  Mills  decree? 

Ms.  Yohalem.  That's  been  an  issue,  compliance  with  those  time- 
lines, not  just  for  children  in  D.C.  institutions,  but  for  all  handi- 
capped children  in  the  District,  has  been  an  issue  for  years. 

Frankly,  the  extent  of  noncompliance  with  those  timelines  was 
far  worse  in  1980,  and  it  was  one  of  the  findings  in  the  contempt 
order  of  1980,  the  failure  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  McKinney.  In  other  words,  you're  saying  it's  worse  today 
than  

Mr.  Yohalem.  No.  No.  It's  better  today. 
Mr.  McKinney.  It's  better  today? 
Ms.  Yohalem.  Yes. 

I  think  that  there's  some  truth  to  Dr.  McKenzie's  statement  that 
the  timelines  are  quite  stringent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  District  has  never  come  very  close  to  sat- 
isfying them.  It's  not  like  we're  talking  about  10  or  20  days  differ- 
ence. We're  talking  about  double  or  triple — and  it  used  to  be  far 
more  than  that— the  difference  between  the  Mills  timelines  and 
what  the  District  was  actually  doing. 

And  I  notice  that  the  GAO's  report  shows  that  the  majority  of 
the  children  in  the  population  that  they  v/ere  looking  at  are  still- 
it  takes  more  than  a  100  days  to  assess  the  majority.  And,  again, 
that's  really  double  the  Mill*  timeline. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  tend  to  agree  with  Dr.  McKenzie  also.  But  you 
would  probably  feel,  as  I  do,  that  u  date  certain  is  needed,  right, 
even  though,  say,  60  is  too  short,  maybe  90,  that  the  amount  of 
time  should  be  specified  and  lived  up  to. 

Ms.  Yohalem.  I  think  that's  accurate.  And  I  think  the  court 
might  be  more  responsive  to  the  District's  motion  to  modify  the 
timeline,  which  has  been  pending  for  a  number  of  years,  if  the  Dis- 
trict were  meeting  the  timelines  it  was  suggesting. 

The  problem  has  been,  the  District  has  suggested  changes  in  the 
timeline,  and  they  weren't  even  close  to  meeting  the  ones  that 
O 
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they  were  suggesting.  And  I  think  that  the  court's  reaction  was, 
come  back  when  yc  j're  at  least  doing  what  you're  asking  for,  and 
then  I'll  consider  whether  this  ought  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  McKinney.  It's  very  difficult  when  a  voluntary  statement  is 
made  of  desire  and  there's  no  intention  to  live  up  to  it. 

We  have  wandered  through  this  thicket  all  day.  So,  I'll  let  you 
off  with  one  other  question  from  this  department. 

We  have  stayed  away  from  St.  Elizabeths  and  Lorton  pretty 
much  and  concentrated  on  the  receiving  home,  Cedar  Knoll,  Oak 
Hill,  et  cetera. 

Do  you  know  that  if  at  all  that  Public  Law  94-142  is  being 
obeyed  or  lived  up  to  ;.n  either  one  of  those  institutions? 

Ms.  Yohalem.  I  don't  know  about  Lorton.  I  know  that  there's  an 
outstanding  separate  /ederal  court  case  against  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital that  addressed  a  particular  situation  where  children  were  re- 
ceiving inadequate  amounts  of  education. 

I  don't  know  what  the  status  of  that  case  is  right  now.  I  know 
that  there  had  been  some  preliminary  agreements  that  looked  like 
they  might  resolve  the  problem.  And  I  don't  know  whether  the 
final  agreement  has  been  reached.  I  think  the  case  is  still  pending 
in  Federal  court. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  this  par- 
ticular Congressman  has,  not  being  a  lawyer,  is  to  really  say,  you 
know,  if  the  court's  ordered,  and  the  cities  are  in  contempt,  and  the 
Federal  law  orders,  and  the  cities  don't  obey,  and  we've  had  agree- 
ment upon  agreement  upon  agreement,  I  would  suppose  that  if  you 
took  all  the  agreements  everybody's  said  they  have  had,  all,  *ince 
1966,  on  how  they're  going  to  handle  these  kids,  we  would  probably 
be  able  to  fill  this  room,  and,  yet,  nothing  happened. 

And  I  really  appreciate  your  efforts.  And  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  before  us. 

Counsel? 

Mr.  Hobson.  I  just  have  one  request. 

Although  I  am,  personally,  familiar  with  the  first  cont  mpt  of 
court  decree,  for  the  record  would  you  submit  to  us  the — a  copy  of 
the  original  court  decree  and  the  two  contempt  citations? 

Ms.  Yohalem.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hobson.  The  1975  and  1980. 

Ms.  Yohalem.  There  also  has  been  a  modification  of  the  1972 
standards  that  occurred  around  1977.  And  I  will  include  that  as 
well. 

Mr.  Hobson  OK.  And  Ms.  Shackleton,  also. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLLY  SHACKLETON,  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Ms.  Shackleton.  Yea!\  I  just  wanted  to  thank  Congressman 
Fauntroy,  the  chairni  %  and  Mr.  McKinney  fcr  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate today.  I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  of  these  problems.  We  were  with  Mr.  McKinney  some  time 
ago  and  have  had  a  continuing  conversation. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  note,  for  the  record.  Mr.  McKinney, 
that  I  have  recently  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced, the  Youth  Residential  Facilities  Licensure  Act  of  1983, 
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for  which  v/e're  having  a  public  hearing  on  September  27.  The  pro- 
posed amendment,  it  requires  the  joint  monitoring  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  board  of  education  of  the  progress  of  those  children  who 
require  the  most  intensive  level  of  residential  care,  therapeutic 
care,  as  part  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Mayor  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  a  monitoring  committee  to  review  quarterly 
progress  reports  on  each  child  prepared  by  these  residential  facili- 
ties, whether  located  in  the  District  or  out  of  State,  and  to  conduct 
an  annual  onsite  review  of  the  youth's  progress  in  meeting  treat- 
ment goals  involving  care  offered  by  the  facility. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  part  of  our  review  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Human  Services  budget  request  and  the  various  foster 
care  goals  at  human  3ervices,  we've  consistently  gone  on  record  to  urge 
the  executive  and  the  D.C.  public  schools  to  resolve  the  many 
issues  surrounding  appropriate  decisions  of  programmatic,  finan- 
cial, and  monitoring  responsibility  for  children  who  are  wards  of 
the  city 

I  am  concerned  that  there  has  been  little  progress  in  resolving 
these  complex  issues  to  date,  and  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
a  strong  monitoring  process  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Some  States  rely  on  their  membership  in  the  interstate  compact 
on  placing  of  children  to  monitor  quality  of  care  to  out-of-State 
places. 

In  1981,  our  committee  considered  the  District's  participation, 
the  District's,  in  this  appeal.  And  we  may  offer  to  do  that  again. 

And  this— this— copies  of  this  bill  we're  amending  have  gone  to 
the  executive  branch,  to  the  board  of  education,  providers,  advo- 
cates, and  other  interested  persons  not  on  the  committee.  And  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  written  comments  and  to  keep  the  record  open 
until  October  11. 

I  think  that  is— shows  our  concern,  our  continuing  concern  for 
these  problems  which  are  mentioned  here  today. 

Mr.  McKjnney.  I  believe  it  does.  It  certainly  does. 

Counsel,  do  you  have  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Hobson.  I  don't  have  any  other  questions  of  this  witness. 

I'd  just  like  to,  if  I  may,  read  the  chairman's  closing  statement. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and 
Health  has  heard  disturbing  testimony  concerning  learning  and 
emotionally  disabled  delinquents  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

According  to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  in  compliance  with  Public  Law  94-142  or  the  Mills 
decree.  In  addition,  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  D.C.  Superior  Court, 
and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  failed  to  perform 
adequate  oversight. 

We  have  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate 
education  for  all  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Today's  hear- 
ing shows  that  our  obligation  is  not  being  met. 

Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  responsibilites  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  chairman  expects  the  D.C.  public  schools,  D.C.  Superior 
Court,  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  to  develop  a 
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written  plan  within  90  days.  Such  a  plan  would  spell  oat  the  means 
by  which  the  three  entities  expect  to  coordinate  activities  based 
upon  GAO's  findings  and  recommendations  to  achieve  compliance 
with  Public  Law  94-142  and  the  Mills  decree. 

Within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the  written  plan,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health  will  conduct  a  followup  hearing. 

The  chairman  will  also  request,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  monitor  the  District's  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee's  staff  will  be  available  to  provide  as- 
sistance. 

The  chairman  assumes  that  all  parties  will  work  together  to 
achieve  legal  compliance  as  well  as  to  live  up  to  our  moral  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Counsel,  officially,  that 
we  will  probably  have  othor  written  questions  to  go  to  various  dif- 
ferent witnesses.  And  we  will  also  have  some  more  requests  for 
other  governmental  agencies,  particularly  those  investigative  agen- 
cies of  the  District  government. 

I  understand,  as  surrogate,  nonchairman,  ranking  member,  I  am 
allowed  to  say  go  to  lunch. 

[Whereupon,  at  1.42  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  PROJECT 

On  March  1,  1985,  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service  filed  a  lawsuit  in  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  on  behalf  of 
all  children  confinec  in  D.C.  juvenile  detention  facilities, 
including  the  Osdar  Knoll  and  Oak  Hill  Youth  Centers.  Among 
those  named  a*  defendants  are  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mayor 
Marion  Barry;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Floretta  McKenzie;  the 
Commission  of  Social  Services  Director,  Audrey  Rowe;  and  Doris 
Woodson,  Superintendent  of  Special  Education.  The  National 
Prison  Project  of  the  A.C.L.U.  Foundation  subsequently  joined  the 
Public  Defender  Service  in  the  suit  as  plaintiffs'  counsel. 

The  class  action  seeks  redress  of  an  array  of  deprivations 
suffered  by  juveniles  incarcerated  in  the  D.C.  juvenile 
facilities.  Claims  are  made  under  D.C.  Code  provisions,  the 
Superior  Court  Juvenile  Rules,  20  U.S.C.  $1401  (the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  A~t)  ,  and  the  federal  constitution. 
Among  the  conditions  of  coifinement  challenged  in  the  suit  as 
deficient  are  environmental  health  and  safety  conditions; 
educational  services;  vocational  training  services;  medical  and 
mental  health  services;  counseling  services;  abusive  treatment  of 
children?  attorney/client  communications;  recreational  services; 
and  procedures  for  family  visitation. 

The  complaint  alleges,  among  otherF,  the  following 
conditions:  Both  facilities  are  poorly  maintained  with  certain 
living  units  deteriorating  and  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  Fire 
safety    violations    persist.       There    is    no    vocational  training 
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program  01  Cedar  Knoll  and  no  meaningful  vocational  program  is 
provided  at  Oak  Hill.  Psychiatric  services  are  virtually  non- 
existent at  Cedar  Knoll  and  there  is  inadequate  personnel  and 
facilities  for  psychological  care  at  both  centers. 

The  complaint  also  alleges  deficiencies  in  providing 
necessary  and  appropriate  counseling  services  due  to  insufficient 
counselor  training,  supervision,  and  numbers.  Due  to  inadequate 
training  and  supervision  of  staff,  there  are  physical  assaults 
either  resident-on-resident  or  staff-on-resident.  There  are  no 
structured  recreation  activities  at  the  institutions. 

Allegations  are  also  made  that  policies  and  practices  at 
both  facilities  operate  to  interfere  with  attor ney/cl ient 
access.  Policies  further  result  in  severely  limited  family 
visiting  with  residents.  At  Oak  Hill,  standards  for  disciplining 
children  are  frequently  violated  resulting  in  impositon  of 
punishments  without  adjudicatory  hearings,  group  punishments  for 
the  acts  of  a  single  resident  and  periods  in  seclusion  exceeding 
7  days  for  a  single  incident  of  misbehavior. 

With  respect  to  educational  services,  the  complaint 
specifically  charges  that  the  defendants  have  failed  to  provide 
adequete  and  appropriate  special  education  and  related  services 
in  violation  of  the  substantive  and  procedural  requirements  of 
the  F,H.A.  and  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  addition,  the 
complai  nt  a  1  leges  violat  10ns  of  the  chi  Id  re  .'  D.C.  statutory 
right  to  education. 

Specifically,  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  schools  at  the 
Youth     Centers      lack     sufficient      teachers      (in     numbers  and 
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qualifications)  as  well  as  aides  and  support  personnel.  Classes 
are  frequently  cancelled  and  poorly  supervised.  At  Oak  Hill, 
class  placements  are  not  based  on  educational  abilities.  In 
addition,  some  children  at  Cedar  Knoll  recently  received  no 
educational  services  for  approximately  three  months  as  they  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  cottage  to  attend  school. 

In  terms  of  special  education  services,  provisions  in  the 
complaint  allege  that  the  District  fails  to  adequately  identify, 
evaluate,  and  provide  special  education  services  to  the 
educationally  handicapped.  Proper  tests  are  not  given  nor  are 
sufficient  appropriately  trained  persons  employed  to  identify  and 
instruct  the  children.  Children  in  need  of  special  education  are 
inappropriately  overlooked  and  placed  in  regular  classrooms. 
Those  Individualized  Educations  Plans  which  are  developed  are 
deficient.  Even  when  services  are  provided  under  the  Plans,  they 
do  not  adequately  serve  the  children's  needs.  Parents  of 
educationally  handicapped  children  along  with  their  children  are 
not  afforded  the  procedural  rights  guaranteed  under  the  E.H.A. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  lawsuit,  plaintiffs'  counsel 
will  engage  in  the  gathering  of  evidence  to  prove  their  claims. 
No  trial  date  has  yet  been  set  in  the  case. 
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INTRODUCTION:  NATURE  OF  THE  ACTION 

Thii  is  a  clan  action  brought  by  plaintiffs  on  behalf  of 
children  who  art  or  will  be  confined  in  juvenile  detention 
facilitiea  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  clan* 
includes  (but  is  not  United  to)  children  who  are  or   /ill  be 
confined  at  Cedar  Knoll  Youth  Center  and  those  who  are  or  will 
be  confined  at  Oak  Hill  Youth  Center.     These  children  are 
confined  under  court  orders  of  detention  (pending  trial  or 
pending  disposition)  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  S  16-2313 (b) (3) ,  or 
under  dispositional  orders  of  commitment  to  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  S  16-2320(0(2). 

Cedar  Knoll  Youth  Center  is  a  detention  facility  for 
children,  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  located  in 
Laurel,  Maryland.    The  resident  population  of  Cedar  Knoll 
fluctuates  from  approximately  70  to  100  youths.  Approximately 
two-fifths  of  the  children  incarcerated  at  CtJar  Knoll  are 
detained  pending  trial  or  disposition;   the  rest  are  committed  to 
the  Department  of  Human  services.     Cedar  Knoll  is  an  antiquated 
"reform  school"  whose  buildings  have  become  unfit  for  habita- 
tion and  whose  programs  are  grossly  limited  and  wholly 
inadequate.     The  children  live  in  buildings  that  -are  insuffi- 
ciently heated  and  ventilated,  are  infested  with  vermin,  and 
have  gaping  holes  in  walls  and  ceilings.    Without  meaningful 
rehabilitative  servfces,  the  residents  are  warehoused  for  months 
or    ears  before  being  returned  to  the  community. 

The  Oak  Hill  Youth  Center  is  a  maximum-security  juvenile 
detention  facility  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  located  in  Laurel,  Maryland.     The  population  of  Ok  Hill 
is  approximately  ISO  children.    Approximately  one-third  are 
detained  pending  trial  or  disposition,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
are  committed  to  the  Department  of  Human  services.  The 
buildings  at  Oak  Hill  are  newer  than  those  at  Cedar  Knoll  fid  so 
Oak  Bill  nay  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  a  better  facility.  But, 
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scrutiny  of  the  rehabilitative  services  at  Oak  Hill  —  the  heart 
of  any  facility  for  caring  for  detained  youth  and  treating 
delinquent  youth  —  reveals  that  the  services  at  Oak  Hill  are  as 
deplorably  inadequate  as  those  at  Cedar  Knoll. 

All  of  the  named  plaintiffs  in  this  , etion  are  currently 
confined  in  these  detention  facilities.     The  named  plaintiffs 
include  children  who  are  detained  at  Cedar  Knoll,  children 
committed  to  Cedar  Knoll,  children  detained  at  Oak  Hill,  and 
children  committed  to  OaX  Hill. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  totality  of  the  conditions 
in  these  juvenile  detention  facilities  violates  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements.    The  plaintiffs  live  under  condi- 
tions that  are  inhumane  and  that  inflict  needless  suffering. 
They  are  deprived  of  the  educational,  vocational,  mental  health, 
and  other  social  services  that  they  so  desperately  need  and  that 
defendants  are  obligated  to  provide.     The  totality  of  these  con- 
ditions violates  the  children's  statutory  right  tc  appropriate 
care  and  treatment  unier  D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313(b)  and  2320  (as 
interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rult  2),  their  statutory  rights  to 
adequate  educational  services  under  D.C.  Code  SS  31-401  and 
31-403  and  under  20  U.S.C.  SS  1401  et  seq.,  and  their  rights 
under  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 
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JURISDICTION 


1.  This  is  a  civil  action  for  declaratory  and  injunctive 
relief.     This  Court  has  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 

5S  11-921UX2)  and  11-921  (a)  (3 >  (C> . 

2.  This  action  seeks  to  redress  injuries,  suffered  by 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent,  for  deprivation  of 
rights  secured  by  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Education  of  t'  "» 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  S  1401  et  seg. )     These  claims  for 
relief  are  brought  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  §  1963. 

3.  This  action  furthermore  seeks  relief  for  defendants' 
depriving  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent  of  their 
rights,  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  appro- 
priate care  and  treatment  (D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313  (b),  16-2320; 
SCR-Juv.  Rule  2)  and  educational  services   (D.C.  Code  SS  31-401, 
31-403) . 


Plainti f f s 

4.     Each  of  the  plaintiffs  is  presently  incarcerated  in  a 
juvenile  detention  facility  operated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Plaintiff  Jerry  M.  is  detained,  pending  trial,  at 
Cedar  Knoll  Youth  Center,  an<J  plaintiff  David  U.  is  detained, 
pending  disposition,  at  Cedar  Knoll.     Plaintiff  Anthony  W.  has 
been  committed  to  the  Department  of  Hunan  Services,  and  was 
placed  by  the  Department  at  Cedar  Knoll.     Plaintiff  Omar  H.  is 
detained,  pending  trial,  at  Oak  Hill  Youth  Center.  Plaintiffs 
Maurice  B . ,  Willie  h.,  Gerald  R.  ,  and  Rondy  S.  have  been 
committed  to  the  Department  of  Human  Services,  and  placed  by  the 
Department  at  Oak  Hill. 
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5.  Plaintiff  Jerry  M.  is  a  sixteen  year  old  young  man  with 
educational  handicaps.     He  has  been  diagnosed  as  functioning  "in 
the  low  end  of  the  borderline  retarded  range"  and  as  needing  a 
"full-time  special  education  placement  for  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents-"    Prior  to  his  incarceration  at  Cedar  Knoll,  Jerry 
attended  a  special  education  school  in  the  community.  But 
during  his  detention  at  Cedar  Knoll,  he  has  been  placed  in 
regular  education  cla' ses  with  the  general  population.     Most  of 
the  school  curriculum  is  above  his  level,  and  he  finds  that  the 
teachers  invariably  move  through  the  material  too  quickly  for 
him  to  comprehend. 

6.  Plaintiff  David  U.  is  a  sixteen  year  old  youth  with 
substantial  emotional  problems.     He  has  been  diagnosed  as 
severely  depressed,  pass lve-dependent ,  and  possibly  suf f er ing 
from  brain  disfunction.     Mental  health  professionals  have 
determined  that  David  needs  a  structured  program  of  education 
and  vocational  training,  and  requires  individual  counseling. 
Yet,  during  the  three  months  that  David  has  been  detained  at 
Cedar  Knoll,  pending  trial  and  now  pending  disposition,  he  has 
not  received  any  educational,  vocational,  or  psychological 
services  at  all. 

7.  Plaintiff  Anthony  W.  is  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  with 
emotional  problems  and  educational  handicaps.     A  psychological 
evaluation  found  that  Anthony's  "functioung  fluctuates  from 
mentally  deficient  to  low  average,"  and  the  D.C.  Public  Schools 
determined  that  Anthony  should  be  placed  in  a  special  education 
school  program.     But  cedar  Knoll  has  consistently  refused  to 
provide  Anthony  with  appropriate  special  educational  services 
and  has  failed  to  adequately  assess  his  educational  needs. 

8.  Plaintiff  Omar  H.  is  a  seventeen  year  old  youth  who 
fuictions  in  the  mildly  mentally  retarded  range  and  has 
cognitive  deficits  in  visual-motor  performance,    while  in  the 
community,  Omar  attended  a  special  education  school.     But  while 
at  Oak  Bill  —  during  a  previous  period  of  commitment  and  during 
his  preaent  period  of  pre-trial  detention  —  Omar  is  deprived  of 
appropriate  special  education  services  and  attends  class  with 
the  general  population. 
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9.    Plaintiff  Maurice  B.,  who  is  twenty  year*  old,  1a 
committed  to  Oak  Hill.     Maurice  haa  a  hiatory  of  severe  abuse  of 
PCP,  and  a  paychiatriat  haa  called  for  drug  counseling  for 
Maurice.    Oak  Bill*  however ,  does  not  provide  any  such 
counseling  for  ita  residents.     Mrurice  is  slso  one  of  several 
young  men  who  have  been  physically  assaulted  by  a  counselor 
while  st  Oak  Bill. 

1C.    Plaintiff  Willie  B.  ia  a  seventeen  year  old  with 
substsntisl  educstional  handicaps,  who  has  been  sssessed  aa 
needing  special  education.    Oak  Bill  has  consistently  failed  to 
pro/ide  Willie  with  the  special  educational  services  that  he 
needa. 

11.  Seventeen  year  old  plaintiff  Gerald  R.f  who  i-  commit- 
ted to  Oak  Hil3,  alao  has  major  educational  handicaps:  he 
auffera  from  a  learning  disability,  developmental  language 
disorder,  snd  haa  an  immediately  noticeable  speech  impediment. 
Yet,  oak  Bill  has  placed  him  in  regular  classes  with  the  general 
population,  and  has  failed  to  provide  him  with  speech  therapy 
aervice.*.      Although  mental  health  prof essionala  have  deter-* 
mined  that  Gerald  ia  in  need  of  'individual  as  well  as  group 
counseling  on  s  daily  basis,"  he  receives  no  psychological 
therapy  whatsoever  at  Oak  Bill. 

12.  Plaintiff  Rondy  S.  is  an  educationally  gifted  eighteen 
year  old  who  has  earned  his  G.E.D.  degree  and  intends  to  pursue 
higher  education.    Because  Oak  Hill  will  not  provide  —  or 
arrange  —  college  level  classes  for  gifted  children  like  Rondy, 
he  spends  his  daya  working  on  facility  maintenance  and  aitting 
in  the  cottage  watching  television.     Rondy  was  the  subject  of  a 
vicious  asssult  by  another  resident,  at  a  time  when  the 
residents  were  inadequately  supervised  by  the  counselors. 

13.  Plaintiffa  bring  this  action  by  and  through  their  next 
friend.  Donna  Wulkan,  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Antioch  School 
of  Law  Juvenile  Rights  Clinic  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Law 
Clinic.     Ms.  Wulkan  ia  qualified  to  ser^e  aa  next  friend  for  the 
named  plaintiffa  and  the  claaa  which  they  represent,  snd  will 
fully  and  actively  advocate  the  interests  of  both  the  named 
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plaintiffs  and  the  class.     In  Palmer  v.  Barry,  C.A.  84-1077 
(D.  D.C.   1984)  ,  the  Honorable  Harold  Greene  appointed  Ms.  Wulkan 
as  guardian  ad  litest  tor  the  class  of  all  former t  current  and 
future  residents  of  St.  Elisabeths  Hospital  Division  of  Child 
and  Adolescent  Services.    In  that  capacity,  Ms.  Wulkan  parti- 
cipated in  negotiations  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
entered  into  a  settlement  on  behalf  of  the  entire  class  of 
chi ldren . 

Class  Action  Allegations 

14.  This  is  a  class  action  under  Rules  23(a)  and  23(b)(1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Superior  Court  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
Plaintifls  are  representative  of  tne  class  which  is  composed  of 
all  persons  presently  confined  in  District  of  Columbia  juvenile 
detention  facilities  or  who  may  be  so  confined  in  the  future. 

15.  Plaintiffs  are  members  of  the  class  and  their  claims 
are  typical  of  all  class  members. 

16.  The  class  is  so  numerous  that  joinder  of  all  members  is 
impracticable.     There  are  approximately  200-250  children 
currently  confined  in  the  juvenile  detention  facilities.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  indeterminate  number  of  children  who  may 
be  confined  in  these  facilities  in  the  future. 

1?.     The  questions  of  law  and  fact  presented  by  the  plain-* 
tiffs  are  common  to, the  class.     Plaintiffs  live  uniier  common 
conditions  of  confinement,  have  common  grievances  and  seek 
ccounon  relief.     The  basic  legal  issues  presented  by  this  action 
—  the  defendants'  violation  of  statutory  and  coriuti tuti onal 
requirements  for  appropriate  care  an<*  treatment  of  incarcerated 
children   —  are  common  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

18.     Plaintiffs  will  fairly  and  adequately  protect  the 
interests  of  the  class.    The  relief  sought  in  this  case,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  and  programs  in  District  of 
Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilities,  will  benefit  all  members 
of  the  claas.     Plaintiffs  are  represented  by  competent  counsel 
who  will  adequately  prott*.:t  the  interests  of  the  class. 
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19.  The  defendants  have  acted  and  refused  to  act  on  grounds 
generally  applicable  to  the  claaa,  thereby  making  appropriate 
injunctive  and  declaratory  relief  with  respect  to  the  class  ss  a 
whole*    Since  the  named  plaintiffs  aeek  to  reform  living 
conditions  and  programs  in  the  juvenile  detention  facilities, 
sdjudicstion  with  respect  to  some  children  confined  in  these 
facilities  would  be  dispositive  of  the  interests  of  other 
children  not  partiea  to  -..he  action.     Prosecution  of  separate 
sctions  by  individusl  children  would  create  a  risk  of 
inconsistent  or  varying  adjudications  with  respect  to  individual 
members  of  the  class,  which  would  subject  the  population  of  the 
detention  facilities  to  varying  conditiona  or  standards  of 
confinement • 

Defendants 

20.  Defendant  District  of  Columbia  ia  a  municipal 
corporation  and  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  operation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Servicea  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  */ 

21.  Defendant  Marion  S.  Barry,  Jr.  is  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Ser.icea. 

22.  Defendant  David  E.  Rivera  ia  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Services,    as  such,  he  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  District  of  Columbia 
juvenile  detention  facilities,  and  for  the  overall  treatment, 
care  and  protection  of  all  children  confined  in  theae 
facilities. 

23.  Defendant  Audrey  Howe  ia  the  Commiasioner  of  Social 
Services,  and  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  enforcement  of 
laws  in  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilities,  and 
for  the  overall  treatment,  can  and  protection  of  all  children 
confined  in  theaa  facilities. 


•/    In  refraining  fr  *  aeparately  naming  the  Diatrict  of 
Columbia's  subsidiary  element,  the  Board  of  Education, 
plsintiffs  are  relying  on  the  authority  of  K el lev  v.  Morris, 
400  a. 2d  1045  (D.C.  1979).  
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24.  Defendant  Patricia  Quann  is  the  Director  of  the  Youth 
Services  Administration  and  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
enforcemant  of  laws  in  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention 
facilities,  and  for  the  overall  treatment,  care  and  protection 
of  all  children  confined  in  these  facilities. 

25.  Defendant  Gwendolyn  Trader  is  the  Acting  Superinten- 
dent of  Cedar  Fnoll  Youth  Center.     As  sucn,  she  is  responsible 
both  for  overseeing  the  enforcement  of  laws  governing  the 
operation  of  Cedar  Fnoll  and  for  the  care,  treatment  and  pro- 
tection of  all  residents  of  Cedar  Knoll. 

26.  Defendant  Rayford  Kyers  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Oak  Hill  Youth  Center.    As  such,  he  is  responsible  both  for 
overseeing  the  enforcement  of  laws  governing  the  operation  of 
Oak  Hill  and  for  the  care,  treatment  and  protection  of  all 
residents  of  Oak  Hill. 

27.  Defendant  Floretta  McKeniie  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    As  chief  officer  of  the 
District's  educational  agency,  she  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
adequate  educational  services  for  all  children  confined  in 
District  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilities.    She  is 
furthermore  responsible  for  ensuring  the  District's  compliance 
with  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

28.  Defendant  Doris  Woodson  is  Superintendent  for  Special 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     As  such,  she  ia 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  District's  compliance  with  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 
I.    Cedar  Knoll  Youth  Center 

A.     Physical  Structure 

29.  The  vast  majority  of  residential  units  at  Cedar  Knoll 
Youth  Center  —  including  both  buildings  housing  detained  youth 
and  buildings  housing  committed  children  —  are  in  a  state  of 
disrepair.     The  living  conditions  in  these  buildings  are 
inadequate,   inhumane,  and  hazardous  to  the  residents'  health  and 
safety. 

30.  The  vast  majority  of  residential  units  have 
Substantial  holes  in  the  walls  and  most  buildings  have  major 
holes  in  the  ceilings,  plaster  has  fallen  in  large  pieces,  and 
in  some  buildings,  the  outer  brick  layer  is  completely  exposed. 
This  is  true  even  in  units  such  as  Carver,  Jefferson,  and 
Bunche,  which  were  renovated  in  recent  years  but  have  not  been 
properly  maintained.    Conditions  are  particularly  deplorable  in 
Wilson  Cottage,  a  dimly  lit,  decaying  building  whose  interior 
walls  lack  large  segments  of  bricks. 

31.  These  residential  units  provide  inadequate  shelter  from 
the  cold  during  the  winter  months.     Most  of  the  buildings  have 
windows  that  either  have  broken  glass  (which  is  not  repaired  for 
lengthy  periods  of  time)  or  cannot  be  closed  because  of  faulty 
closing  mechanisms.     Even  the  windows  that  are  fully  intact 
provide  inadequate  shelter,  because  they  lack  any  form  of 
insulation  and  the  cold  air  pierces  the  window  casings. 

32.  The  fixtures  and  furnishings  of  the  buildings  are 
totally  deteriorated.     The  walls  have  large  strips  of  peeling 
paint.     There  are  sofas  with  the  stuffings  either  totally  re- 
moved or  dangling  from  the  sofa  onto  the  floor,  and  with  the 
springs  exposed.     There  sre  beds  with  the  metal  slats  so  bent 
thst  the  bed  cannot  be  used  comfort sbly.    wall  sockets  are 
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totally  exposed  and  give  electric  shocks  when  used.     Many  of  the 
electrical  appliances  used  in  the  residences,  such  as  television 
sets  and  floor  buffers,  have  stripped  cords  which  also  cause 
electric  shocks  to  residents. 

33.  The  utility  services  of  the  facility  are  inadequately 
operated  and  maintained.     The  heating  and  plumbing  services  are 
so  old  and  deteriorated,  that  they  regularly  overflow,  flooding 
areas  and  periodically  necessitating  the  temporary  closure  of 
cottages.     The  conditions  in  several  of  the  cottages  violate 
fire  safety  requirements. 

34.  The  vast  ma^crity  of  the  cottages  aze  infested  with 
vermin . 

35.  Plaintiff  Jerry  M.   lives  ^n  Marshall  Cottage.     His  bed 
is  directly  adjacent  to  non-insulateu  windows  that  will  not 
fully  close,  and  opposite  a  broken  window  that  has  not  been 
repaired  for  weeks.     His  building  suffers  from  broken  walls, 
peeling  paint,  ramshackle  furniture,  and  vermin. 


36.  The  Department  of  Human  Services  has  assumed  the 
District  of  Columbia's  responsibility  for  providing  educational 
services  to  children  who  are  detained  or  committed  in  the 
District's  detention  facilities.     The  Department  of  Human 
Services  operates  a  school  at  Cedar  Knoll  and  a  school  at  Oak 
Hill. 

37.  The  educational  services  at  these  facilities  consist  of 
essentially  two  types  of  services:   (a)  Academic  courses 
paralleling  the  traditional  school  curriculum  and  provided  to 
the  general  population  of  the  facility  [hereafter  referred  to  as 
■general  educational  services"] ;  and  (b)  "Special  educational 


B.     Educational  Services 
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services"  for  residents  who  are  education? lly  handicapped 
as  a  result  cf  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  or  other  developmental  or  organic 
disorders. 

38.     The  vast  majority  of  the  children  in  the  District1* 
detention  facilitiea  are  educationally  handicapped  and  in  need 
of  special  educational  services.     In  addition,  even  among  the 
remaining  general  Population,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
students  who  require  special  attention  (because  of  behavior  and 
adjustment  problems  in  the  school  setting)  and  remedial  tutoring 
(to  overcome  gaps  in  their  formal  education  caused  by  sporadic 
school  attendance  in  prior  years). 


39.  The  Cedar  Knoll  School  is  grossly  inadequate.  The 
school  lacks  sufficient  teachers,  educational  aides,  and  support 
services,  and  employs  teachers  who  are  not  adequately  qualified 
and  who  are  not  certified  under  the  criteria  of  D.C.  Public 
Schools.     The  facility  places  children  of  widely  ranging 
abilities  and  needs  into  a  single  class.    Under  these  impossible 
teaching  conditions,  the  teachers  have  abandoned  even  the 
semblance  of  attending  to  all  the  students  in  their  classes. 

The  teachers  generally  direct  their  attention  to  only  a  handful 
of  students,  while  allowing  the  remaining  students  to  play  cards 
or  other  games  in  class.    There  are  frequent  absences  by 
teachers,  snd  the  lack  of  any  substitute  teachers  results  in 
cancellations  of  classes  during  these  teacher  absences. 
Plsintiff  Jerry  M.  attends  the  Cedar  Knoll  School,  and  receives 
sn  inadequate  education  as  a  reault  of  these  deficiencies  in  the 
services. 

40.  The  defendsnts  fsil  to  provide  any  educstionsl  services 
whstsoever  to  the  residents  of  Bunche  Cottage,  the  auxiliary 
maximum  security  cottage.    These  children  sre  noL  allowed  to 
leave  their  cottar    to  attend  achool,  and  defendanta  do  not  aend 
a  teacher  into  the  cottage  to  teach  the  children.  Plaintiff 
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David  U.  i°sided  in  Bunche  Cottage  for  approximately  three 
months,  and  received  no  educational  services  during  that  period 
of  tine. 

iii .     Special  Educational  Services 

41.  Under  the  fedeiax  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  all 
educationally  handicapped  children  are  entitled  to  special 
education  rrd  related  services.     (The  law  explicitly  extends  the 
benefits  of  special  educational  services  to  children  in 
correctional  institutions.)    The  law  requires  the  District  to 
identify,  evaluate,  and  provide  special  educational  services  to 
those  children  in  its  correctional  facilities  who  are 
educationally  handicapped.    Yet,  with  respect  to  the  population 
of  children  who  are  confined  at  Cedar  Knoll,  the  District  fails 
on  all  three  of  these  requirements  of  identification, 
evaluation,  and  provision  of  services. 

42.  The  District  fails  to  identify  the  handicapping  con- 
ditions of  the  majority  of  educationally  handicapped  children 
confined  at  Cedar  Knoll,  because  the  defendants  do  not  properly 
test  or  evaluate  these  children,  do  not  obtain  their  educational 
records  from  the  schools  that  the  children  attended  prior  to 
their  incarceration,  and  do  not  employ  persons  trained  and 
qualified  to  identify  children  with  specific  learning  and 
educational  handicaps. 

43.  The  District  fails  to  properly  evaluate  educationally 
handicapped  children  at  Cedar  Knoll,  in  that  the  defendants  rely 
heavi7     on  tests  that  are  administered  by  people  who  have  not 
been  properly  trained  to  administer  them,  and  their  evalua- 
tions are  made  by  persons  who  often  lack  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  specific  area  of  disability  of  the  children. 

44.  The  District  violates  its  statutory  duty  to  provide 
adequate  and  appropriate  special  educational  services  to  all 
educationally  handicapped  children  at  Cedar  Knoll,  in  all  the 
following  respectst 

a.    Children  who  are  truly  educationally 
handicapped,  but  have  never  been 
identified  as  such  by  Cedar  Knoll 
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are  placed  in  regular  classrooms  with 


the  general  population,  and  thereby 


foreclosed  from  special  educational 


services; 

b.  Even  when  the  defendants  do  identify 

a  Cedar  Knoll  resident  as  educationally 
handicapped,  the  deficiencies  in  the 
evaluation  process  result  in  an  Indivi- 
dualized Education  Plan  that  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  child's  specific 
disabilities  and  needs; 

c.  Even  when  the  defendants  do  prepare  or 
obtain  a  proper  Individualized  Education 
Plan,  the  services  actually  provided  to 
the  child  do  not  fulfill  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Plan  and  do  not  adequately 
serve  the  child's  special  educational 


are  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
providing  special  education,  are  un- 
trained in  the  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities from  which  the  children  suffer, 
and  are  not  provided  the  time,  resources, 
and  equipment  necessary  to  provide  an 
appropriate  education  to  these  children. 


t>  45.     Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  evaluating  and  placing 

(  children,  the  defendants  fail  to  afford  Cedar  Knoll  residents 
|  and  their  parents  the  procedural  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by 
|  federal  law.    Upon  admitting  children  who  were  in  special 
education  classes  in  the  community,  the  facility  routinely 
changes  the  child's  educational  setting  to  a  general  educational 
|'  claaa  without  notifying  the  child's  parents  of  the  change  in 
educational  placement  and  their  right  to  contest  the  changa. 


needs.     The  Cedar  Knoll  teachers,  who 
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When  the  facility  itself  identifiei  a  child  as  handicapped  anu 

r 

orders  a  preplacement  evaluation  to  determine  specific 
educational  needs,  the  defendanta  do  net  notiry  the  child's 
parents  of  the  identification  of  a  handicap  or  secure  their 
written  consent  for  a  preplacement  evaluation.    The  defendanta 
lj   also  frequently  fail  to  notify  parents  of  tht  '"rules  of 
,   evaluations,  their  right  to  a  hearing  to  contest  the  evalua- 
|   tion,  their  right  to  obtain  an  independent  educational  evalua- 
tion at  public  expense,  and  the  nature  of  the  tests,  records, 
and  reports  relied  upon  to  make  the  evaluation.     Finally,  in 
scheduling  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  individualized 

t 

Education  Plans,  the  defendants  do  not  consistently  observe 

['  statutory  requirements  for  proper  and  timely  notice  to  the 

i 

children's  parents, 
i  46.     Plaintiff  Jerry  M. ,  who  is  currently  detained  at  Cedar 

Knoll,  has  been  placed  by  the  facility  in  a  regular  education 

i 

class  with  the  general  population,     when  he  was  educationally 
evaluated  by  Cedar  Knoll  staff,  the  staff  did  not  identify  any 
specific  handicapping  conditions  or  need  for  special  educational 
services.     The  Cedar  Knoll  educational  assessment  recommended 
nothing  more  than  "ttlutoring  in  mathematics."    Yet,  prior  to 
his  incarceration,  Jerry  was  evaluated  by  the  Superior  Court 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  D.C.  Public  Schools  as  "functioning 
.    .  •   in  the  low  end  of  the  borderline  retarded  range"  and  as 
requiring  "[a)  full-'time  special  education  placement  for 
emotionally  disturbed  adolescents.*1    Consistent  with  his 
evaluation,  Jerry  had  been  placed  by  D.C.  Public  Schools  in  a 
||  full-time  special  education  school  and  provided  with  an 
1^  Individualized  Education  Plan.     When  Cedar  Knoll  transferred  him 
|  to  a  regular  educational  setting  and  refused  to  implement  his 
Individualized  Education  Plan,  defendanta  violated  the 
aubatantive  and  procedural  requirements  specified  in  the  federal 
atatute. 

47.    Plaintiff  Anthony  W.  is  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  with 
aubatantial  educational  handicaps.     A  Child  Guidance  clinic 
evaluation  found  that  Anthony 'a  "functioning  fluctuatea  from 
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mentally  deficient  to  low  average,"  and  that  he  "functions  at 
only  the  third  grade  level."    The  D.C.  public  Schools  determined 
that  Anthony  is  educationally  handicapped,  and  prepared  an 


Individual ited  Education  plan  for  provision  of  appropriate 
special  educational  services  to  Anthony.    But  when  Anthony  was 
committed  to  Cedar  Knoll,  the  institution's  educational  assessor 
failed  to  obtain  his  prior  school  records  and  erroneously 
concluded  that  "ItJhe  need  for  an  IEP  is  not  apparent,  at  this 
time."    As  a  result,  Anthony  has  been  deprived  of  the  special 
educational  services  that  he  needs.     Ir  changing  Anthony's 
special  educational  status  and  declining  to  enforce  the 
previously  prepared  Individualized  Education  Plan,  defendants 
failed  to  comply  with  the  substantive  and  procedural  criteria 
of  the  federal  statute. 


C.    Vocational  Training  Services 

48.  Defendants  fail  to  provide  any  vocational  training 
program  whatsoever  at  Cedar  Knoll.     The  facility  offers  neither 
shop  programs  nor  pre-vocational  counseling.    Although  the 
facility  at  one  time  had  a  series  of  shop  programs,  thtie  have 
all  been  eliminated.     The  only  remaining  shop,  a  printing  shop, 
has  only  one  student  in  it,  and  is  in  the  process  of  being  dis- 
mantled for  transfer  to  OaX  Kill  Youth  Center. 

i 

49.  Plaintiff  Jerry  M.  suffers  from  the  lack  of  any 
vocational  services  at  Cedar  Knoll.    A  psychological  evalua- 
tion of  Jerry,  prepared  prior  to  his  incarceration,  recommended 
that  he  "receive  pre-vocational  counseling  to  prepare  him  for  a 
future  career"  and  that  he  receive  "I v 3ocati onal  training 
through  high  school."    upon  Jerry's  incarceration,  a  Cedar  Knoll 
psychologist  recommended  that  "IdJue  to  the  resident's  age, 
Jerry  would  profit  from  a  vocational  assessment  in  order  to 
determine  his  vocational  interests  and  ability  areas."  This 


vocational  assessment  apparently  was  never  arranged.     Even  if 
it  had  been,  however,  it  would  have  been  an  exercise  in  futility 
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||  since  there  still  would  not  have  been  any  vocational  services  at 
,!    Cedar  Knoll  for  Jerry. 


i  50.    The  mental  health  aervicea  offered  at  Cedar  Knoll  are 

|    inadequate  to  meet  the  needa  of  a  reaident  population  that  haa  a 

diaproportionately  large  number  of  children  with  mental  problems 

and  emotional  diaturbancea. 

51.    The  paychiatric  services  sre  virtually  non-exia+ent. 

Cedar  Knoll  receives  the  part-time  aervicea  of  psychiatriat 
1    Andres  Aceituno,  whom  it  sharea  with  Oax  Bill  and  Foreat  Haven 
|    facility  for  mentally  retarded  peraona.    Dr.  Aceituno* a  aervicea 
1    to  Cedar  Knoll  are  limited  to  seeing  reaidenta  in  emergency 

aituationa  (such  aa  auicide  attempts),  and  ha  doea  not  provide 

paychiatric  therapy  on  a  regular  baaia  to  reaidenta.    Even  when 

'I 

Dr.  Aceituno  doea  aee  a  atudent,  hia  limited  facility  with  the 
Engliah  language  impaira  communications  with  the  child. 


52.    Although  Cedar  Knoll  doea  have  the  regular  aervicea  of 
psychologists  J.  Leonsrd  Scheinker  and  Darwin  Raymore,  theae 
psychologiata  are  obligated  to  divide  their  time  between 
diagnostic  testing  of  newly  committed  residents  and  therapy.  Aa 
a  reault,  the  psychological  services  which  they  offer  sre 
impaired  in  all  the  following  respects: 


s.     The  testing  is  cften  insufficiently 
comprehensive  to  detect  snd  identify 
the  precise  mental  health  needa  of 
the  reaidenta} 

b.    The  inadequate  time  for  therapy  forces 
the  psychologists  to  sdopt  s  "triage- 
policy  of  providing  therspy  only  to 
tha  moat  needy  and  aa  a  reault,  many 
reaidenta1  mental  health  needa  go 
unattended i 


!' 
ii 
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j  c.     The  facility  follows  a  policy  of  denying 

I  therapy  services  to  the  entire  detained 

i  population,  with  the  exception  of  those 

children  *ho  have  been  court- ordered  to 

I; 

Jl  receive  therapy  while  detained} 

d.     Even  when  the  psychology  department  does 
I  provide  therapy  to  residents,  it  is  almost 

j  exclusively  group  therapy,  and  residents' 

needs  for  individual  therapy  are  frequently 

unmet . 

53.  Plaintiff  David  U.  has  significant  mental  problems.  A 

I 

jj  psychiatrist  with  the  Metropolitan  Psychiatric  Group  found  that 
|l  David  suffers  from  "significant  depression,"  and  may  also  be 

suffering  from  "minimal  brain  disfunction  with  perceptional 
jj  problems  .   .   .  that  might  be  even  partially  ameliorated  by  low 
dose  antidepressant."    A  private  psychologist  recommended  that 
David  receive  " I e Jnrol lment  in  individual  counseling."  Yet, 
during  a  previous  period  of  commitment  to  Cedar  Knoll  and  during 
his  present  period  of  detention  at  Cedar  Knoll,  David  has  not 
received  either  psychiatric  or  psychological  therapy  services. 
During  his  previous  period  of  commitment,  the  Cedar  Knoll 
psychologist  concluded  that:   "David  is  not  a  priority  candidate 
for  mental  health  services.     However,  when  resources  permit,  he 
will  be  considered  £or  a  counseling  group.  ..." 

E.     Medical  Services 

54.  The  defendants  have  failed  to  secure  sufficient 
personnel  and  facilities  at  Cedar  Knoll  to  provide  adequate 

(  medical  care  to  the  residents.     There  is  not  a  physician  or  even 
a  registered  nurse  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The 
counselors  and  other  direct  care  staff  are  not  adequately 
trained  in  first-aid  or  in  how  to  deal  with  medical  emergencies. 
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Moreover,  when  medicsl  emergencies  do  occur,  there  are  not 

'j 

't    adequate  facilities  and  ataff  for  quickly  transporting  residenta 
to  aedicsl  car*. 

|j  55.     Plaintiff  Rondy  s.  waa  assaulted  and  seriously  injured 

;    by  another  reaident  in  December  of  1964.     He  auatained  major 

I 

■    lacerationa  to  the  back  of  hi*  head.     There  waa  a  delay  of 

I 

almost  an  hour  before  counselors  were  able  to  arrange  transpor- 
tation for  the  forty  minute  trip  to  D.C.  General  Hospital. 

P.     Counseling  Services,  Social  Services, 
and  Direct  Care  

56.     In  every  cottage  of  Cedar  Knoll,  the  juvenile  residenta 

of  the  cottage  are  supervised  by  adult  counselors.  These 
|    counselors  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  direct  care  and 

supervision  of  the  residents.    The  facility  then  providea 
\    "social  service  representativea, "  who  have  the  responsibility 
|    for  providing  socia'  services  to  groups  of  residents  that  have 

been  assigned  to  them, 
j,  57.     The  majority  of  the  "social  service  representatives"  do 

|    not  have  the  requisite  training  or  certification  to  provide 

social  work  services.     As  a  result,  these  workers  do  not  do  an 

t 

adequate  job  of  assessing  the  residents'  needs,  counseling  the 
residents,  and  arranging  for  appropri    e  servicea.    The  "social 
service  representatives"  are  not  properly  supervised  and  do  not 
receive  a  consistent  program  of  in-service  training. 

j-  58.     Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Cedar 

Knoll  suffers  from  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependency  problems,  the 
facility  does  not  provide  a  drug  counseling  program  for  its 

j  residents. 

I  59.     Cedar  Knoll  doea  not  have  a  aufficient  number  of 

|   counselors  to  provide  direct  care  and  supervision  to  all  of  ita 
reaidenta.    The  facility  attempta  to  redreaa  thia  deficiency  by 

i 

'    permitting  counselors  to  work  overtime  for  higher  pay.    As  a 
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'  result,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cedar  Knoll  staff  works  long 

I1 

overtime  hours,  oft*-n  working  as  many  as  sixty  or  eighty  hours  a 

I! 

week.    The  effect  upon  the  counselors'  performance  is  profound: 
counselors  fail  to  provide  adequate  supervision  and  care  for  the 
residents,  and  display  irritability  and  short  tempers  in  dealing 
with  the  residents. 

60.  Defendants  fail  to  arrange  adequate  s  ipervision  of 
counselors'  work,  and  fail  to  provide  adequate  and  consistent 
training  of  counselors. 

G.     Climate  of  Violence 

61.  As  a  result  of  the  following  actions,  omissions,  and 
policies,  the  defendants  have  created  a  "climate  of  violence"  at 
Cedar  Knoll  that  pervades  the  daily  lives  of  the  residents: 

a.  The  inadequate  training  and  supervision 
of  the  counselors  has  resulted  in  a 
situation  in  which  counselors  Periodically 
commit  physical  assaults  upon  the  youthful 
residents;  and 

b.  The  staff's  inadequate  supervision  of 
residents  (due  to  the  insufficiency  of 
staff  and  the  inadequate  training  of 
staff)  has  resulted  in  a  situation  in 
which  residents  are  able  to  physically 
assault  other  residents. 

These  conditions  not  only  result  in  physical  harm  to  the 
residents  who  have  been  assaulted  (by  counselors  or  other 
residents),  but  also  result  in  psychological  harm  to  the 
remaining  residents  who  witness  these  assaults  ind  live  in 
constant  fear  of  being  injured. 
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62.     In  October  of  1984,  plaintiff  Jerry  M.  witnessed  a 
counselor's  physical  assault  on  DeAnthony  C,  a  seventeen  year 


'    that  was  insulting  (but  not  threatening).     The  counselor  grabbed 
'   DeAnthony  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  against  a  wall.  The 
^   counselor  thereafter  dragged  DeAnthony  across  the  floor  of  the 
|   room.    DeAnthony  sustained  visible  bruises  to  h  s  neck  and  body 
j   as  a  result  of  this  attack. 

63.     In  December  of  1984,  plaintiff  Rondy  8.,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Cedar  Knoll,  was  physically  assaulted  and  seriously 
injured  by  another  resident.     During  a  period  in  which  the 
residents  were  inadequately  supervised  by  a  counselor,  a 
1    resident  attacked  Rondy  with  a  wooden  pole.     The  pole-wielding 
j|    resident  was  able  to  inflict  severe  injuries  on  Rondy  before  a 
'    counselor  learned  that  an  assault  was  occurring  and  intervened. 

II 

!,   Because  there  was  only  one  counselor  on  duty,  he  required  the 
assistance  of  other  residents  in  order  to  end  the  fight  and 
immobilize  the  attacker.     Thereafter,  the  counselor  had  to  rely  | 
on  residents  to  contact  security  and  back-up  counselors  while  he 
continued  to  restrain  ^e  attacker. 


64.  The  recreational  program  at  Cedar  Knoll  consists  of 
periodic  basketball'  games  and  non-physical  activities  such  as 
television,  movies  and  card  games.     The  Cedar  Knoll  staff  do  not 
ensure  that  all  the  residents  have  an  adequate  amount  of  daily 
major  muscle  activities. 

65.  The  defendants  have  failed  to  establish  an  adequate, 
structured  physical  education  program  at  Cedar  Knoll. 
Defendants  furthermore  have  failed  to  establish  a  program  to 
teach  leisure  time  recreational  activities  such  as  music  and 
crafts. 


old  resident.    DeAnthony  had  spoken  to  the  counselor  in  a  manner 
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I  66.     Plaintiff  Jerry  M.  spends  most  of  his  free  time  playing 

1  cards  or  watching  television.     The  only  ma  „icai  activity 

'    in  which  he  ei  gages  is  an  occasional  gam*  tball  in  the 

Ji 

institution's  gymnasium. 

I 

I  I.     Procedures  for  Attorney-Client  Communications 

i 

67.  In  both  their  visitation  policies  and  telephone 
policies,  defendants  improperly  interfere  with  attorneys*  access 
to  their  clients. 

68.  If  an  attorney  wishes  to  meet  with  a  detained  client, 

1    defendants  will  transport  the  child  to  the  Receiving  Home.  But 

-    defentants  have  failed  to  establish  sufficient  interview  rooms 

1 1 

J1  st  the  Receiving  Borne.     A?  a  result,  attorneys  frequently  are 
^   unable  to  meet  with  their  clients  because  all  of  the  rooms  are 
I    already  filled  by  other  attorneys,  probation  officers,  or  mental 
health  professionals. 

t  69.     Defendants  have,  moreover,  adopted  a  policy  of  pre- 

I, 

j    eluding  transportation  of  committed  residents  to  the  Receiving 
Heine  for  the  purpose  of  attorney-client  meetings.     As  a  result, 
an  attorney  representing  a  child  in  a  post-commitment  proceeding 
must  travel  to  Laurel,  Maryland  to  meet  with  his  client. 

70.  The  defendants  have  adopted  a  oolicy  of  closing  Cedar 
Knoll's  telephone  switchboard  in  the  evenings,  and  thereby  pre- 
cluding ani  calls  to  residents  during  the  evening  hours.  The 
defendants  have  in  this  manner  severely  impaired  attorne'  it 
communications  since  attorneys  who  are  in  court  all  day  often 
must  use  the  evening  hours  to  call  clients. 

J.     Procedures  for  Family  Visitation 

i 

j| 

71.  For  the  children  at  Cedar  Knoll,  like  all  children,  the 
emotional  bonds  to  their  parents  are  a  crucial  stabilizing  and 

I' 

shaping  influence  on  the  child's  development.    Because  children 

r 
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confined  at  Cedar  Knoll  are  physically  separated  from  their 
parents,  many  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  it  is  vital 
that  the  children  be  permitted  frequent  contact  with  their 
parents* 

72.  The  defendants  have  adopted  policies  that  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  committed  children's  family  visits  to  one  day 
s  month.    Defendants  technically  permit  visits  every  weekend. 
However,  most  of  the  children's  parents  are  impoverished  and  do 
not  own  automobiles  that  they  can  drive  to  Laurel,  Maryland. 

The  ^-fendants  do  operate  a  bus  that  will  transport  detained 
children's  parents  from  the  Receiving  Home  to  Cedar  Knoll  for 
visits  with  their  children,  but  defendants  limit  the  use  cf  this 
bus  by  committed  children's  parents  to  one  day  a  month. 

XI.  Oak  Hill  iQuth  Center 

A.     Physical  Structure 

73.  Although  the  physical  structure  of  Oak  Hill  is  not  as 
decrepit  as  Cedar  Knoll's,  Oak  Hill  suffers  from  several 
structural  flaws  and  defects.     In  many  of  the  cottages,  there 
are  holes  in  ceilings  and  walls,  broken  windows,  and  broken 
lights.    Appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  telephones  and  air 
vents,  constantly  malfunction.    Several  of  the  cottages  sre 
infested  with  vermin. 

14.    Many  of  the  cottages  fail  to  comply  vith  fire  safety 
requirements.  There  sre  fire  extinguishers  which  are  empty  and 
need  to  be  re-charged.    The  keys  to  fire  boxes  and  extinguishers 
frequently  are  not  kept  on  the  unit,  and  therefore  these 
protective  uevices  sre  inaccessible  in  an  emergency. 

75.     The  cottages  st  Oak  Hill  are  not  designed  to  protect 
residents  from  extreme  weather  conditions.     In  the  winter 
months,  the  lack  of  sdequste  insulation  tllows  the  cold  sir  to 
pierce  the  walla  and  window  frames.    During  the  intense  hest  of 
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|    the  suniner  months,  the  lack  of  air  conditioning  in  the  cottages 

'   renders  the  children's  rooms  almost  unbearable. 

|  76.     Plaintiff  Gerald  ft.  lives  in  a  cottage  that  is  always 

cold  during  the  winter.     He  has  tried  putting  cardbosrd  in  the 
window  of  his  rood  as  insulation,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  out  the  cold  sir. 

B.     Educational  Services 

77.  The  Department  of  Human  Services  has  assumed  the 
District's  obligation  for  providing  educational  services  to 
children  who  are  detained  at  or  committed  to  Oak  Hill.    As  at 
Cedar  Knoll,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Oak  Hill  residents  are 

,   educationally  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  educational 
,|  services.     In  addition,  even  the  remaining  students,  who  are 
j|   capable  of  attending  general  educational  classes,  often  require 
special  attention  (because  of  behavior  and  adjustment  problems 

1   in  the  school  setting)  and  remedial  tutoring. 

| 

j  i.     General  Educational  Services 

i' 

78.  The  defendants  have  organized  Oak  Hill  School  in  a 
manner  that  totally  frustrates  any  hope  of  providing  s 
meaningful  education  to  the  residents.    Rather  than  plscing 
students  in  classes  according  to  their  educstional  abilities, 

|    the  defendsnts  have  organized  classes  by  cottsgs  grouping:  s 
[    cottage  of  20  residents  will  attend  class  together.  But 
|  residents'  cottage  placements  are  randomly  selected,  and  the 
!  educational  abilities  within  each  cottage  vary  widely.     Thus,  s 
!  single  teacher  will        confronted  with  a  cottage  group  whose 
j    sbilities  range  from  third-grade  to  college  level.    Givan  these 
teaching  conditions  snd  ths  lsck  of  sufficient  educational  aides 
snd  supportivs  ssrvicss,  the  OaX  Hill  teachers  generally  tailor 
their  curricula  to  the  low  median  level  of  the  group  and  ignore 

ii 

.    the  academic  needs  of  students  above  and  below  that  level. 
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79.    Plaintiff  Rondy  s.  ia  a  very  bright  eighteen-yeai  old 
who  has  completed  hia  G.E.D.  degree  and  has  been  asveased  aa 
capable  of  performing  veil  on  a  college  level.    Rondy  would  like 
to  puraua  higher  education.    But  Oak  Bill  haa  done  nothing  to 
arranga  college-lavel  couraaa  for  him.    Rondy  apenda  hia  daya 
working  on  facility  maintenance  and  aitting  in  the  cottage 
watching  taleviaion. 


60.    Aa  at  Cedar  Knoll  ( ae e  paragraphia  41-45)*  the 
defendanta  fail  to  fulfill  their  federal  atatutory  dutiea  to 
identify,  evaluate,  and  provide  appropriate  apecial  education 
and  related  aervicea  to  educationally  handicapped  children  who 
are  confined  at  Oak  Bill  Youth  Center. 

81.  The  defendai.^a  fail  to  identify  the  handicapping  condi- 
tiona  of  theae  child  »n  becauae  the  defandanta  do  not  properly 
teat  or  evaluate  the  *ldren,  do  not  obtain  their  educational 
recorda  from  their  prior  community-baaed  achoola,  and  do  not  * 
employ  peraona  trained  and  qualified  to  identify  children  with 
specific  learning  and  educational  handicapa. 

B2.    The  evaluation  procedurea  employed  at  Cak  Hill  are 
deficient,  in  that  defendanta  rely  heavily  on  teata  adminiatered 
by  people  who  have  not  been  properly  trained  to  idminiater  them, 

t 

and  the  eva1  ationa  are  conducted  by  persona  lacking  apecialized 
knowledge  in  the  apeclfic  areaa  of  diataility. 

83.    The  defendanta  violate  their  duty  to  provide  appro- 
priate apecial  educational  aervicea  to  all  handicapped  Oak  Hill 
reaidenta,  in  that:     (a)  Children  who  are  truly  handicapped,  but 
|  have  naver  been  identified  a.*    auch  by  Oak  Hill,  are  placed  in 
regular  clu.rc  is  f.nd  forecloaed  from  apecial  educational 
aervicea!  <b)  defendanta  fail  to  prepare  individualised 
Education  Plana  appropriate  to  the  apeclfic  needa  of  the  handi- 
capped children,  even  when  the  facility  doea  identify  their 
handicapa)  and  (c)  Rvaj  whan  defendanta  do  prepare  or  obtain  e 
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proper  Individualized  Education  Plan,  the  servicer  actually 

i 

I   provided  to  the  child  do  not  fulfill  the  specifications  of  the 
!   Plan  and  do  not  adequately  serve  the  child' a  special  educational 


84.  in  the  course  of  evaluating  and  placing  children,  the 
defendanta  furthermore  fail  to  afford  Oak  Hill  residents  snd 
their  parents  their  procedural  due  process  righta.  Defendanta 
fail  to  properly  notify  residents'  parents  of  changes  in  their 
children's  educational  settings,  identif icationa  of  handicaps, 
and  scheduling  of  meetings  to  prepare  Individualised  Education 
Plans,  fail  to  obtain  these  parents'  written  consent  for 

1   preplacement  evaluations,  and  fail  to  properly  adviae  theae 
J   parer.ta  of  their  procedural  rights  to  contest  the  facility's 
I  evaluation. 

85.  The  defendants  have  failed  to  identify  the  educational 
handicapa  of  Gerald  R. ,  who  attends  regular  educational  claese* 
st  Oak  Hill  School.    Private  psychiatric  and  psychological 
assessments  of  Gerald  found  that  he  suffers  from  a  learning 
disability,  developmental  language  disorder,  and  is  in  need  of 
special  educational  services.    Yet,  when  Gerald  waa  evaluated  by 
Oak  Hill's  educational  assessor,  the  assessor  failed  to 
recognize  Gerald's  handicaps  or  recommend  special  education 
classes. 

86.  The  defendants  have  similarly  failed  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  educational  need a  of  plaintiff  Omar  H.      While  in 
the  community,  Omar  was  found  to  be  educationally  nandicapped 
and  waa  placed  in  a  special  education  school.    A  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  evaluation  determined  that  Omar  functions  in  the  mildly 
mentally  retarded  range  and  suffers  froai  cognitive  deficits  in 
visual-motor  performance.    But  Oak  Hill  has  chosen  to  plsce  Omar 


in  a  regular  education  setting  with  nothing  more  than  Chapter  I 
aupplementary  services.     In  changing  Omar's  special  educational 
statua,  defendanta  failed  to  comply  with  the  substantive  and 
procedural  criteria  of  the  federal  statute. 


needs. 
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•7.  Plaintiff  Willie  B.  was  identified  aa  educationally 
handicapped  by  the  Oak  Bill  ataff.    But,  in  evaluating  Willie 


'    failed  to  comply  with  the  subatantive  and  procedural  require- 
■ents  of  the  federal  statute.    Moreover,  the  facility  doea  not 
actually  provide  Willie  with  the  services  promised  in  hia 
Individualized  Education  plan. 

C.    Vocational  Training  Service* 

88.  vocational  training  ahould  be  a  vital  component  of  the 

(  Oak  Bill  rehabilitative  program.     The  reaidents  of  Oak  Bill  tend 
to  be  older  than  those  at  Cedar  Knoll;  most  of  the  Oak  Bill 
residents  are  between  the  agea  of  16  and  19.    Because  of  their 
academically  deprived  backgrounds,  most  of  these  youths  have 
|;  little  prospects  for  or  interest  in  pursuing  higher  education 
(   and  professional  careers.    They  intend  to  enter  the  job  market 
,   as  quickly  as  possible,  but  their  lack  of  any  vocational  akilla 
jj  renders  them  virtually  unemployable.     If  Oak  Hill  is  to  fulfill 
|   its  function  of  rehabilitating  theae  youtha  and  preparing  them 
for  a  productive  future,  then  adequate  vocational  training  is 
crucial. 

89.  In  spite  of  theae  compelling  conaiderations,  the 
defendants  fail  to  provide  meaningful  vocational  training  at  Oak 
Bill.    The  only  true  vocational  training  class  taught  by  a 
qualified  instructor,  ia  a  class  in  barbering.     The  clasa  ae*.vea 
only  a  handful  of  students.     Moreover,  the  class  is  of  marginal 
value  since  it  teaches  only  traditional  barbering,  rather  than 

|l 

,{  the  more  competitive  skill  of  hair-styling. 

J'         90.     plaintiff  Gerald  ft.,  who  ia  committed  to  Oak  Hill, 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  vocational  training  services.  A 
private  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  found  that  Gerald  needs 
f>uch  services,  and  even  the  diagnostic  stsff  at  Oak  Hill 
concluded  that  Gerald  needs  to  "learn  s  marketable  skill." 

ii  Nevertheless,  defendants  have  not  made  any  provision  for  his 
learning  such  e  skill  while  at  Oak  Hill. 


and  preparing  an  Individualised  Educatic.   Plan,  the  defendanta 
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91.  When  plaintiff  Maurice  B.  appeared  for  disposition,  the 
Probation  Department's  social  summary  recommended  that  Maurice 

j  "be  committed  to  DRS  and  that  he  be  prepared  for  vocational 
J  training  and  employment  during  his  time  at  the  children's 
Center."    Maurice,  who  was  committed  to  Oak  Rill  and  is  now 
twenty  years  old,  is  in  the  bartering  class.     Even  after  he 
completes  this  class,  his  prospects  for  employment  will  have 
been  only  marginally  improved. 

D.    Mental  Health  Services 

92.  The  psychiatric  services  at  OaX  Hill  are  provided  on  a 
part-time  contractual  basis  by  Dr.  Andres  Aceituno,  who  provides 
20  hours  of  services  per  week,  and  Dr.  William  Goldstein,  who 
provides  10  hours  per  week.    As  earlier  described  (see  paragraph 
51 »  supra ) ,  Dr.  Aceituno  h^s  difficulties  in  communicating  with 
residents  because  of  his  limited  facility  with  the  English 
language.    In  continuing  to  retain  his  services,  and  indeed 
relying  on  him  for  the  bulk  of  psychiatric  services  at  Oak  Hill, 
defendants  have  violated  their  duty  to  provide  children  at  Oak 
Hill  with  adequate  psychiatric  assistance. 

93.  Defendants  employ  only  two  psychologists,  Robert  Diener 
and  Samuel  St ay ton,  to  provide  therapy  services  for  all  of  Oak 
Hill  and  also  to  prepare  psychological  assessments  of  all  newly 
committed  children.    As  a  result,  defendants  have  curtailed 
therapy  services  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  The  defendants  deny  therapy  services  to 
the  entire  population  of  detained  childre", 
with  the  exception  of  those  children  for 
whom  therapy  has  been  court-ordered; 

b.  Among  the  committed  population,  defendants 
reserve  therapy  for  the  most  disturbed 
residents  and  thereby  deny  services  to 
children  who,  although  only  mildly  disturbed, 
are  in  need  of  therapy. 
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|         94.    Plaintiff  Gerald  R.  has  substantial  mental  health 
|  needs.     A  private  psychiatrist  who  examined  Gerald  at  length, 

found  that  he  suffers  from  major  recurrent  depression  and  needs 
I  "individual  as  well  ■■  group  counseling  on  a  daily  basis."  A 
privste  psychologist  similarly  concluded  thst  Gerald  should 
■ [ pjsrt icipst [ e J  in  counseling."    Nonetheless,  during  the  five 
months  thst  Gerald  was  confined  In  pre-trial  and  pre-dispoaition 
detention  at  Oak  Hill,  he  received  no  mental  health  services 
whatsoever.    When  Gerald  was  subsequently  committed  to  Oak  Hill, 
the  facility  psychologist  did  not  review  court  records 
containing  the  prior  psychiatric  assessment  of  Gerald.  Gerald 
was  not  placed  into  therapy  and  doea  not  receive  any  mental 
health  service*  at  oak  Hill. 

i 

! 

E.  Medical  Services 

1         95.    At  Oak  Hill,  like  at  Cedar  Knoll,  the  defendants  fail 
j  to  provide  twenty-four  a  dsy  medical  services  by  a  physician  or 
jj  even  a  xegiatered  nurse.     The  counselors  and  other  direct  care 

'   staff  at  Osk  Hill  are  not  trained  in  first-aid  or  how  to  deal 

i 

j'  with  medical  emergencies.     If  a  resident  suataina  a  aerioua 
injury  during  the  evening  or  weekend  hours  when  the  nurse  is 
off-duty,  the  counselors  frequently  defer  any  action  (or  medical 
'  attertion)  until  the  nurse's  return.    Moreover,  even  when  the 
counselors  perceive  the  need  to  tranaport  the  resident  to  the 
hospital  at  Forest  Haven  or  to  D.C.  General  Hospitsl,  there  are 
inadequate  procedures,  ataff  and  facilities  for  rapidly  trans- 
porting the  resident. 

96.     Plaintiff  Gerald  R.  was  severely  injured  in  November  of 
|  1983  when  he  wss  struck  in  the  mouth  by  another  resident.  One 
j!  of  his  teeth  wss  knocked  out,  two  other  teeth  were  loosened,  and 
'  he  wss  bleeding  from  the  mouth.     The  injury  occurred  at  night, 
,  snd  the  counselors  did  not  take  him  for  any  medical  attention 
'  that  night.     The  following  day,  at  Gersld*a  insistence,  he  was 
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taken  to  the  dentist.  But  the  facility  has  never  arranged  for 
Gerald  to  receive  the  replacement  tooth  he  needs. ' 


97.     Like  at  Cedar  Knoll,  defendants  deal  with  ataff 
shcrtages  at  Oak  Hill  by  allowing  counselors  to  work  over-time 
for  higher  pay.    Many  of  the  counselors  at  Osk  Bill  work  as  man] 
as  sixty  to  eighty  houra  in  s  single  week.    As  s  result,  they 
are  irritable  and  short-tempered  with  the  residents  and  fail  to 
provide  adeqrate  supervision  anf  care. 

9P.     Defendants  fail  to  arrange  adequate  supervision  of 
counselors*  work,  and  fail  to  provide  adequate  and  consistent 
training  of  counselors. 

99.     The  caseworkers  (or  "soci^  service  representatives") 
at  Oak  Hill,  like  those  st  Cedar  Knoll,  lack  the  requisite 


training  and  certification  to  provide  social  work  services.  As 
a  result,  these  workers  fail  to  adequately  assess  residents' 
needs,  counsel  the  residents,  and  srrange  for  appropriate 
services.    The  caseworkers  are  not  properly  supervised  and  do 
not  receive  a  consistent  program  of  in-service  training. 

100.  Although  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  population  of  Oak 
Hill  auffers  from  drug  sbuse  and  drug  dependency  problems, 
defendants  fail  to  provide  any  drug  counseling  to  these 
children.     (Although  the  facility  at  one  time  provided  a  drug 
counseling  pro.      .  for  a  small  number  of  residents,  that  program 
has  been  discontinued.)     Even  in  esses  in  which  the  court  has 
specifically  ordered  drug  counseling  for  a  particular  child, 
defendanta  frequently  fail  to  provide  or  arrange  for  such 
counseling. 

101.  plaintiff  Maurice  B.  came  to  Oak  Hill  with  a  history  of 
severe  abuse  of  PCP.    Recognising  this  problem,  the  Oak  Hill 
psychiatrist  ststedi     "A  drug  rehabilitation  program  is  clearly 
indicated  snd  necesssry  for  Maurice,     it  ahould  begin  as  aoon 
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.'   as  possible."    Yet,  defendant*  fail  to  provide  Maurice  with  any 

^  drug  counseling. 

I 

i 

G.    Climate  of  Violence 

102.  Like  at  Cedar  Knoll   (aee  paragraphs  61-63,  supra ) ,  the 
defendsnts  have  created  a  cliuiate  of  violence  at  Oak  Hill. 
Inadequately  trained  and  supervised  counselors,  short-tempered 
from  long  over-time  hours,  periodically  assault  the  children  who 
are  in  their  care. 

103.  As  s  result  of  the  counselors'   inadequate  supervision 
of  the  residents,  there  are  frequent  assaults  of  residents  by 
other  residents.    The  defendants,  moreover,  have  failed  to 
establish  classification  procedures  that  would  place  children  in 

|  cottages  on  the  basis  of  their  age  ar.j  physical  stature; 
f  children  are  randomly  assignee  to  cottages,  and  children  of 

varying  ages  and  sizes  all  live  in  the  same  cottage, 
jj         104.     As  s  result  of  these  actions  and  omissions  of  the 
j(  defendants,  many  of  the  child  'en  residing  at  Oak  Hill  suffer 
|   physical  harm.     The  remaining  residents  suffer  psychological 
I   harm  from  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  fear  and 

violence. 

1  10S.     Plaintiff  Maurice  B.   is  one  of  the  children  who  was 

physically  assaulted  by  a  counselor.  In  January  of  1985,  an  Oak 
'i  t 

Rill  counselor  responded  to  what  he  perceived  as  impertinence  on 

Maurice's  part  by  physically  striking  Maurice  with  his  fist. 

i 

I         106.     In  November  of  1983,  during  s  period  of  inadequate 
1  counselor  supervision  of  the  residents,  another  resident 
j  assaulted  plaintiff  Gerald  F.  and  knocked  out  one  of  hia  teeth, 
loosened  two  other  teeth,  an*  left  Gerald  bruiaed  and  bloody. 


o  5;>0 
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H.    Procedures  for  Disciplining  Residents 


;  107.     In  an  Order  issued  on  November  3,  1976,  the  Family 

I1 

j'  Division  in  In  re  Savoy,  J-4808-70,  eatabliahed  detailed 
|  procedures  foi  disciplining  children  who  are  confined  in 
,   Diatrict  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilitiea.  The 

defendanta  subsequently  incorporated  theae  procedures  into 

Institutional  Rule  4.12. 

108.  The  defendanta,  however,  have  failed  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  that  theae  procedures  are  followed  on  a 
daily  baaia  by  the  direct  care  staff  of  Oak  Hill. 

109.  In  contravention  of  the  standards  establiahed  in  In  re 
j    Savoy  and  Rule  4.12,  the  Oak  Hill  counselors  frequently  impose 

punishments  without  an  adjudicatory  hearing,  impose  periods  of 

Si 

seclusion  exceeding  7  daya  for  s  single  incident  of  misbehavior, 

i! 

j     and  impoae  "group  punishment"  of  an  entire  unit  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  aingle  resident  of  that  unit. 

110.  In  one  of  theae  episodes  of  "group  punishment," 


I  plaintiff  Maurice  B.  and  all  the  boys  in  his  unit  were  placed  in 
aecluaion  as  punishment  for  one  of  the  boys'  throwing  a  snowball 
st  another  cottage. 


111.  The  recreation  program  at  Oak  Bill  consists  of  basket-  ; 
be.ll  in  the  gymnasium,  billiards  in  the  cottage,  and  j 
non-physicsl  sctivities  such  ss  television,  movies  and  card 
games.  The  Oak  Hill  ataff  do  not  ensure  that  all  the  reaidenta  I 
have  an  adequate  amount  of  daily  major  muscle  sctivities. 

112.  The  defendanta  have  failed  to  establish  sn  adequate, 
atructured  phyaical  educstion  progrsm  st  Oak  Hill.  Defendsnts 
furthermore  hsve  fsiled  to  establiah  a  program  to  teach  leiaure  [ 
time  recreational  activitiea  auch  aa  muaic  and  crafts. 


f' 
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113.  Plaintiff  Willie  H.  spends  his  free  time  playing 
cards  or  watching  television.    The  only  major  physical  activity 
in  which  he  engages  is  an  occasional  basketball  game  in  the 
gymnasium. 

j.     Procedures  for  Attorney-Client  Communications 

114.  In  both  their  visitation  policies  and  telephone 
policies,  defendants  improperly  interfere  with  residents'  access 
to  their  attorneys. 

115.  If  an  attorney  wishes  to  meet  with  a  detained  client, 
defendants  will  transport  the  child  to  the  Receiving  Home.  But 
defendants  have  failed  to  establish  sufficient  interview  rooms 
at  the  Receiving  Home.     As  a  result,  attorneys  frequently  are 
unable  to  meet  with  their  clients  because  all  of  the  rooms  are 
already  filled  by  other  attorneys,  probation  officers,  or  mental 
health  professionals. 

116.  Defendants  have,  moreover,  adopted  a  policy  of 
precluding  transportation  of  committed  residents  to  the 
deceiving  Home  for  the  purpose  of  attorney-client  meetings. 
Consequently,  an  attorney  representing  a  child  in  a  post- 
commitment  proceeding  must  travel  to  Laurel,  Maryland,  in  order 
to  meet  with  his  or  her  client. 

117.  The  defendants  have  adopted  a  policy  of  closing  Oak 
Hill's  telephone  switchboard  in  the  evenings,  and  thereby  pre- 
cluding any  calls  to  residents  during  these  hours.    The  defen- 
dants' policy  severely  impairs  attorney-client  communications 
since  attorneys  who  are  in  court  all  day  must  use  the  evening 
hours  to  call  clients. 

K .     Policies  for  Family  Visitation 

118.  Like  at  Cedar  Knoll  (see  paragraphs  71-72,  supra) ,  the 
defendants  limit  their  provision  of  free  transportation  for 
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committed  children'*  parent*  to  one  day  a  month.    Since  many  of 
the  children's  parents  are  impoverished  and  do  not  own  cars, 
they  cannot  travel  to  Laurel  to  visit  their  children  on  more 
thsn  this  single  occasion  each  month. 

119.  when  plaintiff  Willie  H.  was  committed  to  Oak  Hill, 
the  facility's  psychologist  reported  that  Willie  needs 
"emotional  support*  and  that  the  facility  ahould  "leJncourage 
frequent  visiting  by  Willie's  family  as  Ion*  as  he  remains  st 
Oak  Hill."  Notwithstanding  any  encouragement  that  may  or  may 
not  have  occurred,  willie'a  family  cannot  visit  him  more  thsn 
one  day  a  month  because  they  are  impoverished  and  must  rely  on 
the  limited  tranaportation  facilitiea  provided  by  defendanta. 


120.    with  reapect  to  each  of  the  following  Counta, 
plaintiffs  re-allege  and  incorporate  by  reference  all  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  paragraphs  1  through  119. 


121.    The  totality  of  the  conditions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilitiea,  including  the  phyaical 
structures,  programs,  prsctices  and  policies,  violatea  detained 

^  and  committed  children' a  righta,  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  appropriate  care  and  treatment.    The  totality  of 
conditions  slso  violatea  these  children's  statutory  rights  to  sn 

j  sppropriste  education  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbis 
snd  the  laws  of  the  United  Ststes,  their  right  to  rehsbilitstive 
treatment  under  the  due  process  clsuse  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
snd  their  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendment  rights  to  be  free  from 
harm,  unnecesssry  restrslnt,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 


Il 
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CAUSES  OF  ACTION 
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COUNT  II 


!|         122.    Defendants  have  failed  to  provide  detained  and  commit- 
ted children  confined  in  District  of  Columbia  detention  facili- 
|  ties  with  auitable  and  adequate  educational  services,  in 
'  violation  of  theae  children'a  statutory  righta  to  appropriate 
care  and  treatment  under  D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313 (b)  and  16-2320  (aa 
interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rule  2),  their  statutory  right  to 
education  under  D.C.  Code  S  31-401,  and  their  rights  under  the 
Fifth  end  Eighth  Amendmenta.  In  failing  to  provide  adequate  and 
appropriate  apecial  aducation  and  related  services,  defendanta 
have  furthermore  violated  the  aubstantive  and  procedural 
requirementa  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
S  1401  et  acq. ),  D.C.  Code  SS  31-401,  and  40  3,  and  the  Fifth  and 

II 

|  Eighth  Amendmenta. 

I  COUNT  III 

i 

!         123.    By  failing  to  provide  adequate  medical  services  and 

I 

adequate  mental  health  services  to  the  detained  and  committed 
residents  of  juvenile  detention  facilities,  defendants  have 


violated  these  children* s  statutory  rights  to  appropriate  ca.  e 
and  treatment  under  D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313 (b)  and  16-2320  (aa 
interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rule  2),  their  right  to  "related 


S  1401  et  aeq. ) ,  their  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendment  righta  to  be 
free  froa  harm  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  and  their  Fifth 
Amendmmt  right  to  rehabilitative  treatment. 


(  124.    By  failing  to  provide  humane  and  aafe  living  condi- 

tiona  in  the  juvenile  detention  facilities,  defendants  have 
violated  detained  and  committed  children's  rights  to  appropriate 

,  care  and  treatment  under  D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313 (b)  and  16-2320  (aa 

l| 

I  interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rule  2),  their  Fifth  and  Eighth 


aervicea"  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 


'I 


COUNT  IV 
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Amendment  rights  to  be  free  from  harm  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  their  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  rehabilitative 
treatment . 


125.    The  defendants*  failure  to  provide  adequate  vocational 
training  services,  counseling  and  social  services,  and  recrea- 
tional services,  and  their  failure  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
parental  visitation  violates  detained  and  committed  children's 
rights  to  appropriate  care  and  treatment  under  D.C.  Code  SS 
16-2313  (b)  and  16-2320  (as  interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rule  2), 
'  -ir  right  to  "related  services"  under  the  Education  of  the 
apped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  S  1401  et  seq. ) ,  their  Fifth  and 
Eighth  Amendment  rights  to  be  free  from  harm  and  cruel  and 
unusual  treatment,  and  their  Fifth  Amendment  due  process  right 
to  rehabilitative  treatment. 


126.     The  defendants'  failure  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
lor  attorneys'  communications  with  and  visits  with  children 
confined  in  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilities 
violates  these  children's  fifth  Amendment  due  process  right  to 
access  *■«  the  courts  and  legal  assistance. 


127.     The  climate  of  violence  prevailing  in  District  of 
Columbia  juvenile  detention  facilities  (including  direct 
counselor  sbuse  cf  residents  and  cojnselors'  failure  to  pro- 
tect residents  from  other  residents)  and  the  excessive  and 
iaiproper  use  of  seclusion  and  other  disciplinary  sanctions 
violates  detained  and  committed  children's  rights  to  appropriate 
care  and  treatment  under  D.C.  Code  SS  16-2313(b)  and  16-2320  (as 
interpreted  in  SCR-Juv.  Rule  2),  their  Fifth  Amendment  due 


COUNT  V 


COUNT  VI 


COUNT  VII 
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!'  process  rights  to  receive  adequate  treatment  and  to  be  safe- 


i  guarded  from  summary  punishment,  and  their  Eighth  Amendment 


WHEREFORE,  plaintiffs  pray  for  the  following  reliefi 

1.  That  this  Court  determine,  pursuant  to  Rules  23  snd  23-1 
of  the  Superior  Court  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  that  this  action 

1  is  s  proper  class  sctioi  snd  thst  plaintiffs  sre  proper  class 
representatives; 

2.  Thst  the  Court  enter  a  declaratory  judgment,  pursuant  to 
j  Rule  57  of  the  Superior  Court  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 

,|  declaring  that  the  totality  of  the  circumstances  of  confine- 
ment —  the  facilities,  conditions,  programs,  practices  snd 

l'  policies  —  at  the  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  detention 
facilities  violates  plaintiffs*  rig'its  to  adequate  care  and 

'  appropriate  treatment  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  their  rights  to  due 
process  of  law  and  to  be  free  from  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 

,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments  to  the 

'  Constitution  of  tha  United  States/ 

(i         3.    Thst  the  Court  grant  injunctive  relief,  purauant  to  Rule 


65  of  ths  Superior  Court  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  enjoining 

defendants,  their  agents,  employees  snd  those  sctisg  in  concert 
|  with  them  from  interfering  with  plaintiffs*  rights  undsr  the 
j  lawa  of  ths  District  of  Columbia,  ths  laws  of  the  United  States, 

snd  the  Constitution  of  ths  United  States,  snd  specifically 

anjoining  defendanta  froa  failing  toi 


h 


right  to  bs  free  from  crusl  snd  unusual  punishment. 


RELIEF  REQUESTED 


II 
i. 


Provids  sppropriste,  humans,  snd 
safs  living  conditions  in  the 
rssidsntial  units; 
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b.  Provide  adequate  and  appropriate 
educational  services  (for  both  the 
general  population  and  for  educa,- 
tionally  handicapped  children)  and 
comply  with  all  substantive  and 
procedural  requirements  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act} 

c.  Provide  sufficient  and  adequate 
vocational  training  services} 

d.  Provide  sufficient  and  adequate 
aiental  health  services,  including 
both  psychiatric  and  psychological 
services,  and  including  assessments 
and  individual  and  group  therapy} 

e.  Provide  sufficient  and  adequate 
medical  services} 

f .  Provide  adequate  and  appropriate 
counseling  servicea  (including  drug 
counseling),  social  services,  and 
direct  ware  and  arrange  the  staff 
training  programs  necessary  to 
guarantee  these  services} 

g.  Provide  the  staff  training  and 
supervision,  and  take  such  other 
steps  as  are  necessary,  to  preclude 
counselor  assaults  u; on  residents 
and  resident  assaults  upon  other 
residents,  and  end  the  "climate 

of  violence"  that  currently  pre- 
vails in  the  juvenile  detention 
facilities} 

h.  Ensure  the  promulgation  of  and 
staff  compliance  with  procedures 
for  disciplining  students  that 
are  in  accordance  with  prior 
decrees  in  In  re  Savoy  and  that 
fully  protect  the  rights  of 
residents} 

i.  Provide  adequate  recreational 
services} 

j.    Adopt  all  procedures  necessary 
for  ensuring  that  all  children 
have  adequate  access  to  their 
legal  counsel,  both  by  telephone 
and  in  meetings  in  person; 

k.    Adopt  all  procedures  and  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
that  all  detained  and  committed 
children  have  sufficient 
opportunity  for  visits  at  leaat 
every  week  by  their  parents  and 
other  close  relatives. 
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4.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  and  further  relief  ! 
as  the  Court  may  d^cm  just  and  proper.  j 


'     DATED:  March  1,  198S 

II 


Respectfully  submitted, 

—     Francis  d.  carter 
*  Director 

Bar  No.  164376 

HARLES  J.  OGLETRBG 
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CHARLES  J.  OGLETR 
Deputy  Director 
Bar  No.  272C58 


RANDY  «ERTZ 
Staff  Attorney 
Bar  NO.  335596 


CITA  "PENDRY  ~Q 


REI 

Staff  Attorney 
Bar  No.  327775 


COUNSEL  FOR  PLAINTIFFS 

Public  Defender  Service 
451  Indiana  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington  D.C.  20001 
(202^-628-1200 
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GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  LAW  CENTER 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  CLINIC 


005  G  STREET.  N.W 
WASHINGTON,  0  C  20001 
(202)624-6205 


WALLACE  J  MLYMEC 
Um** 


AOeCRT  PfTOFWY 
*  Oka 


(ATHCfWNC  HUNT  FEDEftLE 
Supto/itino  A>offwy 
CARQUNE  8ATTAHI 


JOHN  R  KRAMER 
tor  CMnictt  PfOQWnt 


September  18,  1915 


Robert*  Ilea  sal  la 

senior  Minority  Assistant 

0,8,  Houm  of  ftwprasentatlvaa 

Coaaittee  on  tae  District  of  Columbia 

Rocs  1307  I^ogvorth  Building 

Washington*  D.C.  20S15 

Door  Roberta, 

Inclosed  you  will  find  tb*  ststeaent  which  I  hope  you  will 
includo  in  tho  aatoriala  owing  prwparod  for  tho  rocont  hoaringa 
baforo  tho  fubcoaaittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Beslth.    I  hops 
you  find  thwa  useful.    If  thoro  is  anything  olso  wo  can  do  • 
plassa  foal  free  to  call  us* 


Sincerely* 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 


prepared  by 

Wallace  J.  Hlyniec,  Director 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
Juvenile  Justice  Clinic 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health 
September  10 ,  198S 
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My  name  is  Wallace  Nlyniec  and  I  am  Director  of  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  Juvenile  Justice  Clinic.    For  the  past 
twelve  years  the  Juvenile  Justice  Clinic,  along  with  other 
national  and  local  organizations,  has  sought  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Minors  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  fair  treatment  and 
full  development  for  children.    To  that  end  we  have  concerned 
ourselves  with  the  plight  of  children  whose  needs  have  been 
ignored  by  either  government  agencies  or  by  parents.    We  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  educational  problems  faced  by 
children  who  run  afoul  of  the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  issue  because  we  see 
it  as  a  problem  of  b  th  local  and  national  concern. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  Clinic  has  represented  the 
interests  of  approximately  2,000  children.    The  majority  of 
these  children  have  been  accused  of  crimes.    Others  have  been 
brought  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court  upon 
allegations  that  they  have  been  abused  or  neglected  by  their 
parents.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
that  we  have  encountered  have  been  functioning  at  an 
educational  level  below  that  normally  expected  of  a  child  of 
his  or  her  age.    Pew  of  the  children  are  reading  at  an  expected 
level.    Most  of  the  children  have  not  developed  mathematical 
skills  that  one  would  expect  at  their  age  level.    It  is  safe  to 
say  that  most  of  those  children  we  represent  who  are  charged  as 
delinquents  generally  perform  on  a  level  four  grades  below  that 
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one  vould  expect*    Many  have  organic  problems  which  have  caused 
these  educational  deficits.    Many  others  have  unmet  emotional 
needs  which  have  resulted  in  educational  deficits.    Many  have 
just  not  received  adequate  attention.    While  it  is  undoubtedly 
clear  that  an  educational  deficit  does  not  cause  delinquent 
behavior,  I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  high  correlation 
between  educational  deficits  and  delinquent  behavior.    I  have 
also  always  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  educational 
deficits  have  not  been  discovered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  prior  to  the  time  the  children  come  to  court.  If 
the  directives  of  Federal  law  and  local  regulation  were 
adequately  being  implemented,  these  educational  problems  would 
have  been  discovered  earlier. 

The  blame  for  this  lack  of  discovery  could  lie  in  many 
places.    Often  parents  are  unconcerned.    Sometimes  children 
themselves  are  out  of  school  more  often  than  they  are  in  and 
consequently  no  serious  activity  can  be  undertaken  by  school 
personnel  to  remedy  their  problems.    Sometimes  a  child  is 
disruptive  to  the  extent  that  he  becomes  the  one  least  likely 
to  obtain  necessary  supervision  by  teachers  or  parents. 
Punding  problems,  bureaucracies,  and  a  host  of  other  reasons 
could  conceivably  be  the  blame.    We  do  not  know  where  the 
problem  lies  in  each  particular  case.    We  do  know,  however, 
that  an  inordinate  number  of  children  coming  before  the  court 
endure  some  form  of  educational  deficit. 
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Once  a  child  coses  into  the  court  system  very  little  occurs 
to  change  these  educational  patterns.    The  majority  of  children 
coning  before  the  Superior  Court  spend  little  time  in  secure 
custody.    Many  cases  are  dismissed,  permitting  the  children  to 
drift  back  into  the  community  to  continue  to  experience  their 
educational  problems  without  additional  assistance.     In  other 
cases,  the  children  are  placed  on  probation.     If  a  child  has  a 
good  probation  officer,  not  a  guacsnteed  result,  that  person 
often  attempts  to  remedy  educational  problems.    If  he  does,  he 
will  encounter  the  same  road  blocks  that  parents  do  in 
obtaining  specific  assessments  required  in  order  to  develop  the 
IEP  or  encounter  problems  with  parents  of  the  chidlren 
themselves.    Procuring  the  psychological,  psychiatric  and 
education  assessments  is  difficult.    Private  assessments  are 
expensive  and  those  done  at  Logan  School  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  take  an  unnecessarily  long  time. 
The  delays  and  inconvenience  often  results  in  an  end  to  a 
parental  efforts  to  secure  appropriate  education.  Purther, 
court  supervision  of  people  on  probation  typically  lasls  for 
one  year.    Many  of  the  children's  educational  problems  know  no 
such  time  tables.     They  require  remedies  that  require 
monitoring  beyond  a  one  year  period.    Once  probation  expires 
the  probation  officer  leaves  the  case.  Again  the  child  and  his 
family  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  often  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  prior  to  coming  before  the 
court. 
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Children  who  are  found  guilty  and  committed  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Services  are  generally  those  roost  in  need 
of  care  and  supervision.     Usually,  one  of  the  areas  most  in 
need  of  attention  is  the  educational  deficit.    Our  expert  ..ce 
in  the  Clinic  indicates  that  most  of  the  children  committed  to 
the  Department  01!  Human  Services  do  not  really  obtain  any 
serious  B«rvicas  designed  to  alleviate  educational  problems. 
One  reason  for  this  is  structural.  Given  the  differences  in  the 
educational  levels  of  children  coming  through  the  Oak  Hill 
facility,  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  an  educational 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  residing  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  at  the 
Oak  Hill  facility  are  not  given  a  particularly  high  priority. 
Neither  the  Oak  Hill  School  nor  its  teachers  are  accredited. 
Children  are  grouped  by  Cottage  rather  than  educational  ability 
for  school  purposes.    Thus  a  teacher  has  to  teach  at  different 
levels  simultaneously.    Remedial  tutoring  and  speech  therapy 
are  non-existant •    Services  for  children  with  emotional 
prob^e.ts  are  weak.    There  has  been  very  little  effort  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
with  that  of  the  Department  of  Human  Services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  at  Oak  Hill,    neither  regular  education 
programs  nor  special  education  programs  receive  any  support 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  system. 
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Aftercare  services  have  been  notoriously  lax  at  the 
Department  of  Human  Services*    When  a  child  leaves  the 
institution,  the  Department  of  Human  Services  aftercare  program 
does  little  more  than  insure  that  the  child  is  enrolled  in 
school  vhen  he  is  released.     Reenrollaent,  of  course,  cannot 
take  into  account  any  progress  at  Oak  Hill  given  the 
unaccredited  nature  of  its  program*    The  time  there  is 
essentially  educational  dead  time.    Even  vhen  aftercare  is 
effective,  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  system  can  be 
an  impediment  to  growth*    It  appears  that  an  individual 
principal  can  refuse  to  take  a  released  child  back  into  his 
school.    This  discretion  seems  inconsistent  vith  the  lav.  If 
an  IEP  has  been  developed  at  Oak  Hill,  vhich  sometimes  occurs, 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools  will  not  accept  it, 
thus  forcing  the  special  education  evaluation  process  to  begin 
anew. 

Those  children  vho  are  identified  by  their  lawyers  or  by 
the  court  as  being    *.    aed  of  special  education  services  in  a 
residential  treatment  facility  enter  into  a  bureaucratic 
morass.    The  residential  review  committee  established  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  deal  with  educational  and 
therapeutic  placements  has  never  been  particularly  helpful. 
Most  lawyers  believe  that  the  committee  spends  more  time  making 
it  difficult  for  a  child  to  receive  residential  educational 
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services  than  it  does  making  them  available.    Delays  are 
common.    Cooperation  is  lacking.    Relations  are  strained. 
Again  there  are  many  reasons  for  this.    The  cost  of  out- 
of-state  special  education  facilities  is  high.    When  that  money 
is  spent  on  these  programs,  there  is  no  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  costs  of  education  within  the  city,     indeed  these 
outside  placements  probably  create  a  considerable  drain  on  very 
limited  resources.    Nonetheless  on  any  number  of  occasions, 
judges  have  been  forced  to  order  the  District  to  pay  for 
special  education  placements  because  the  decision  by  the 
Residential  Review  Committee  denying  a  request  for  special 
education  and  residential  treatment  is  so  obviously 
inappropriate. 

Many  of  the  children  in  these  out-of  otate  facilities 
receive  adequate  educational  assistance.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  monitoring  of  these  placements  is  lax  to  nonexistant.  Thus 
no  one  is  really  sure  what  has  been  accomplished.  Further, 
when  the  children  return  from  these  facilities  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  little  is  done  to  ease  the  transition. 
Consequently  many  of  the  gains  achieved  at  the  treatment 
facility  are  rapidly  lost  through  inappropriate  educational  and 
residential  placement  and  insufficient  monitoring  at  home. 
Finally,  use  of  these  facilities  is  necessary  primarily  because 
few  progr&ms  have  been  developed  locally* 
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My  purpose  today  is  not  to  blame  anyone  for  the  short- 
comings in  this  system.    I  am  a  long  time  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  have  watched  parts  of  the  D.C.  school 
system  improve  dramatically  over  the  last  ten  years.    Nor  do  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  an  isolated 
violator.    These  hearings  could  probably  occur  in  any  state  or 
large  city  in  America  and  produce  the  same  results.  The 
problems  involved  in  special  education  are  complex,  requiring 
large  expenditures  of  money  and  a  high  degree  of  effort  by  a 
great  many  people.    To  some  extent,  the  federal  governmei^ 
bears  some  blame  for  providing  insufficent  financial  assistance 
to  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Federal  promises 
are  meaningless  if  the  state  is  in  no  position  to  pay  foi  it. 
Nonetheless,  more  can  bo  done  at  home.    District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  and  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human 
Services  have  just  not  concentrated  their  efforts  on  these 
children.    Perhaps  they  are  seen  as  less  deserving  because  of 
their  crimeB.    Perhaps  education  is  just  one  problem  of  the 
child  and  others  get  higher  priority.    Whatever  the  reasons, 
they  are  shorcsignted.    As  I  have  said  in  other  contexts 
regarding  these  children,  we  pay  now  or  we  pay  later.  If 
later,  we  pay  dearer.    Oversight  by  this  Committee  is  important 
and  I  welcome  the  members'  concern.     I  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  produce  a  more  concerted  effort  by  the  Federal  government, 
the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system  to  address  the  needs  of  these  children. 
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District  of 


Fetrvery  19,  INS 


Or.  Dor  i  >.  A.  eoodson 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Olvlsion  of  Specie!  Fducetten 
O.C.  Public  Schools 
Hetster  School  ■eliding 
Tenth  &  M  Streets, 
Meshin^toa.  O.C.  20001 


Sm, 

Ichel.i  M.  Per  rone,  Ph.D. 
Kennedy  Institute 


0* 


icfcen«n  Street,  M.E 
ngton.  O.C.  2017 

202/529- 760C 


Omp  Or.  Moo* mm: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  If.  1M4,  ttie 
State  Advisor/  Penel  on  Specie)  Educated*  fer<  the 
District  of  Colwoftis  suoeits  tee  ftfiioelwg  tmmi  tsi 


Aspects  of  unset  needs  2,  5,  end  7  #ere  oeeere*  during 
the  public  heering  of  Kerch  It.  19^.    tee  heerinf 
taped,  and  Dr.  Devid  turfcet  end  Mr.  Lerry  Mexlor  from 
your  steff  Mere  present. 

Aspect-,  not  cowered  during  t*e  public  heerlne,  •ere 
reported  to  State  Advluory  Penel  eoeeers  and  discussed 
during  the  fterch,  M»y,  snd  Seeteeoor,  1M4,  Meetings. 
They  were  as  foHowa: 

Unmet  *ieed  'to.  2: 

e    Inadequate  notl^o        provided  for  the  provision  of 
screening  for  children.    At  ieest  one  sgeney  snd  a 
numbor  of  parents  received  the  Infoneetlon  only  three 
da*s  prior  to  the  first  <,chedulad  screening. 

e    The  diagnostic  procedure  for  pre- school  children 
it-vr,  Jt  or  after  Tnn  child's  third  birthday.  The 
ihlid  ioes  not  r*e«lvo  Ktudl  services  until  eoe 
tour  or  over.    We  reconeond  that  the  diagnostic 
prr.'.Qso  .tert  prior  to  age  turn*.  If  posilbfe,  end 
that  ict-Ml  services  be  provided  at  or  shortly  sfter 
agu  5 


It  f" 
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Or.  Dor,.  A     ,<>oJ.cn  fabrjary  1°.  T>85  . 

•  The  Tyler  Vision  Program  has  no  bilingual  Service*. 
Unmet  Need  No  t> 

•  Some  children  «lth  visual  Impalnaants  «nd  multiple  dlsebl  titles  ere  placed 
In  programs  «lth  teechors  .hose  primary  (or  only)  expertise  it  visual 
Impairment      Tha  children's  multiple  disabilities  require  tha  expertise 

of  teachers  with  backgrounds  In  teaching  cnlldren  «lth  multiple  handicaps. 

a    Some  chlldran  «lth  severe  emotional  problem  ere  placed  In  classroom  or 
learning  centers  equipped  to  teacn  students  «ltn  olid  handicapping  condi- 
tion-     The  teechers  asked  to  work  «lth  stedtnts  «lth  severe  emotional 
disturbances  are  not  receiving  spnclel  trelnlng.    If  tome  of  these  place- 
ments  are  ordered  Interim  placements,  e  firm  deadline  should  ee 
established  for  Jetermlnatlon  of  the  permanent  placements. 

Unmet  Need  No.  6. 

e    In  the  vision  program,  psychological  and  social  work  services  ere  non- 
ex  i stent.    Students  are  placed  et  Oharpe  Health  School  because  of  the 
ons»te  availability  of  related  services.    They  could  benefit  from  being 
educated  in  a  U's-restr Icti ve  environment. 

e    Numerous  parents  have  sported  to  Stete  Advisory  Panel  members  thet  stu-  , 
dents  are  not  receiving  related  services  to  the  extent  written  In  their 

individual  Education  Plans. 

Unmet  Need  No.  7: 

e    State  Advisory  Panel  membe-  s  believe  thet  It  should  be  Incumbent  upon 
the  administration  to  invest igete  practices  outlined  In  this  item.  Stete 
Advisory  Panel  members  have  reported  services  being  erase* Jromlndl vidua 
Education  Plans  by  O.C.  Public  School  staff.    Sr  *7r  d  you  decTde  to  Tnv 
1 1  gate  this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  request  ,,>*  esststance  of  State 
Advisory  Panel  member... 

e    It  has  been  reported  to  State  Advisory  Pen* I  "embers  that  learning  cen- 
ters and  resource  rooms  m  junior  high  schools  ere  understated. 

Unmet  Need  'to.  8 

e    State  Advisory  Panel  membi-r-*  are  emare  of  the  presence  of  at  least  one 

handicapped  child  placod  In      regular  educational  setting  «lth  nc 
support/re! jtod  service:. 

e    Safety  and  ,j<_r.    .ibiUty  ->r<i  not  aveil*bU  at  Rooseve.t. 

e    Some  phy.icjil,  hand. capped  children  attending  local  neighborhood  schools 
are  not  ablo  to  go  up  st'T^ 
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taachar  (in  a  regular  school)  t*lc«  a  w*+k     Tha  parents  raquastatf  •or* 
fraquant  and  cons  life,  t  intervention  which  m$  naa dad  vy  tha  child.  The 
student  «es  roturned  to  •  segregated  special  adwcatlor  tatting. 

Ma  hopa  thasa  examples  ara  halpful  and  setsify  your  Inquiry  for  furthar 
detailed  clarification,    if  we  wy  b«  of  further  eSSlstanca,  k«uwa  do  not 

hesitat*  to  contact  us. 
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October  29,  19M 


Mlchala  M.  Par-rona,  Ph.D. 
Unnady  Inatituia 
801  Bjahanan  Straat,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20C17 

tar  Or.  Parronat 

Tha  Stats  Adriaory  Panel  Annual  Raport  indicated  apaclfic  una**  adu- 
oational  naads  ragarding  District  of  Coluabla  handloappsd  ctudants.  In 
ordav  that  Uhm  idantlf lad  nMda  any  bt  approariataly  lAHind  by  tha 
SEA,  you  ara  aaksd  to  provida  specific  litforsmtion  on  which  carta! n  itasa 
in  the  import  wara  bassd.    IUm  two,  fiva,  aii,  asm,  and  algit  will 
raquira  that  you  supply  this  office  with  data  on  which  to  bass  futura 


Tour  oooparation  in  providing  information  ragarding  tha  itaaa  notad 
as  soon  ax  poaalbla  will  anabla  tola  efTloa  to  addrass  thaaa  oonoarna 
promptly.    I  shall  look  forward  to  your  raply. 


action. 


Slnoaraly, 


Dorla  l.  saoaaaa 
Assistant  3uparlntandant 


DAWi  lab 
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DC  PARENTS 
OF  LEARNING  DISABLED  CHILDREN 
4320  Fessenden  NW  Washington  DC  20016  -  362-3406 


T— tiaonv  to  thm  House  Co— ittee  on  jfag 
District  oj  CalieatilJ 

Wondav,  flMtiMtMC  IP-  1MB 
(WC  Bintl.  Reeordifin  hCtttgii  DCPLIIO 


DC  Parent  of  Learning  diMbltd  Children  has  been  in  existence  for 
ovsr  a  year  now.  We  formed  for  what  we  thought  was  a  short-tara 
job:  gatting  the  District  government  to  restore  98,000  for  luear 
prograas  for  LD  kids.  When  we  started  talking  to  each  other  we 
found  out  that  each  parent  in  our  group  had  a  horror  story  to 
tell  about  the  DC  school  syr*em  and  how  it  had  bungled  their 
child's  case.  Not  just  inconveniences  -  real  horror  stories  that 
would  have  led  to  serious  violations  of  their  children's  rights 
if  the  parents  had  not  gone  to  court  to  fix  it.  Then  we  spoke  to 
to  other  parents  and  found  that  they  had  horror  stories,  too.  He 
have  a  hard  ties  finding  parents  who  don't.  we  began  to  think 
that  about  all  those  other  parents  out  there,  those  who  can't 
afford  lawyers  —  or  who  do  t  know  their  rights  or  who  swallow 
the  District's  stories  and  d  it  know  how  to  fight  for  their 
children.  We  started  to  worry  about  the  poc.-  and  the 
disadvantaged  and  and  the  burden  of  pain  they  eust  bear  in 
contradiction  of  the  law  and  to  the  principles  for  which  we  are 
proud  of  our  country. 

(Xir  group  has  aet  aore  than  once  a  week  since  that  tiae.  He  are 
coaposed  eostly  of  black  parents  *ho  live  in  Northeast  and 
Southeast,  but  white  parents  from  Northwest  are  represented,  too. 
We  have  aet  dozens  of  tiaes  with  school  officials  at  every  level 
of  the  school  systee,  from  teachers'  aids  to  the  Superintendent 
and  the  School  Board.  We  have  testified  so  eany  tiaes  before 
commissi ons  and  official  groups  that  we  can't  even  tell  you  how 
many  tiaes  it's  been.  My  typewritten  correspondence  alone  is  now 
two  inches  thick.  Our  efforts  have  not  been  for  nothing,  but 
although  we've  seen  soae  signs  of  progress  and  heard  i nnuaarable 
promises,  but  we  can't  report  auch  in  the  way  of  real  change. 

DC  does  not  have  a  good  record  as  a  state  in  its  handling  LD 
kids.  We  always  talk  about  meetings  and  policies  and 
administrative  definitions  and  it's  easy  to  lose  the  point  of  why 
we're  here  —  because  LD  kids  are  handicapped  and  because  the 
District  isn  t  doing  enough  to  improve  the  situation.  Ware 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  children  —  under  the  law  —  to  an 
appropriate  education. 
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What's  wrong?  DC  has  at  least  2000  kids  in  its  borders  that 
Mould  be  recognized  as  LD  if  only  they  were  lucky  enough  to  live 
a  few  eiles  away  in  any  of  our  neighboring  cities  or  counties  — 
lucky  enough  to  be  treated  as  well  as  the  average  kid  in  the 
Mar yl and-Vi  rg  i  n  i  a -DC  area.  These  f  igures,  by  the  way ,  ere 
calculated  from  the  Division  of  Special  Education's  own  figures. 
The  figures  are  tragic  when  we  realize  that  20X  of  the  young 
adults  incarcerated  in  Lor  ton  Pri  son  were  found  to  have 
undiagnosed  learning  disabilities.  And  it's  stupid.  It  costs  a 
lot  to  eake  up  for  a  ruined  life  that  could  have  generated  tax 
eoney  instead  of  consuming  it.  It  costs  very  little  to  provide 
the  few  services  that  eost  LD  kids  need. 

Now  think  about  this  —  those  kids  at  Lor  ton  were  in  our  public 
schools  when  the  Mills  case  was  tried  and  DC  was  first  found  in 
conteept  of  court  for  failing  to  live  up  even  to  the  minimum 
required  by  law.  Ladies  and  gentleaen,  this  is  still  the  case. 
DC  still  is  in  conteept  of  court,  what  sort  of  apathy,  what  sort 
of  rigor  sort is  has  afflicted  our  educational  system  that  pereits 
us  going  on  like  this7  We've  been  in  conteept  of  court  for 
twelve  years.  Twelve  years.  How  eany  kids  went  to  Lor  ton,  or 
onto  the  welfare  rolls  or  didn't  get  a  job  or  got  pregnant  too 
young  or  flunLed  out  of  school  because  our  city  thought  it  wasn't 
l  apart  ant  enough  to  bother  about.  How  eany  sore  kids  would 
sufftf*"  if  we  decided  there's  nothing  wrong  and  no  one  told  the 
Mayor  that  the  school  systee  isn't  doing  its  job? 

Ladies  and  gentleaen,  being  in  conteept  of  court  is  a  criee. 
And  it's  a  criee  against  kids. 

So  what's  the  cause?  Is  it  because  we  can't  do  anything  about 
if  Mould  it  cost  too  such?  Sorry  to  say,  folks,  that's  not 
why.  One  thing  the  adeini strati on  has  said  to  us  over  and  over 
again  —  we've  heard  it  a  dozen  tiees  from  DSE  administrators  and 
School  Board  Members.  "Money  is  no  p rob  1m. "  If  eoney  isn't  the 
problem,  ladies  and  gent 1 seen,  what  in  the  blazes  Lft  the  problem? 

He  think  we  can  answer  a  big  part  of  that  quest i  m.  Me  think  we 
can  tell  you  some  thing  you  can  do  to  help  fix  it.  But  first  let 
ee  tell  you  what's  not  wrong  and  what  doesn't  need  fixing. 

Thmre's  nothing  wrong  with  the  quality  or  the  dedication  of  the 
DC  Public  School  people  whi  teach  our  kids,  we  hear  coeplaints 
about  individual  teachers  sometimes,  of  course.  No  matter  how 
good  teachers  are,  if  you  don't  hear  some  gripes  sometimes, 
you  r-*  not  listening.  But  we've  heard  nothing  serious  and  let  ee 
assure  you  that  no  knowledgeable  parson  can  have  anything  but 
praise  and  genuine  pride  over  the  people  who  teach  our 
handicapped  kids.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  education 
could  have  anything  but  good  things  to  say  about  Prospect  School 
or  Mamie  D.  Lee  —  or  the  of  any  of  the  special  schools  or 
learning       centers     or     programs     in     the     District.       we're  not 
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prof ttiionals,  but  it  down't  take  a  professional  educator  to 
know  that  ths  services  kids  get  here  art  as  good  or  better  than 
anything  thsrs  is  to  bs  offered  in  any  private  school  in  or  out 
of  ths  District  of  Coluebia. 

No,  our  problem  don't  com  fro*  ths  services  that  art  delivered 
here  in  ths  District.  We'd  like  everyone  to  know  that  the  goal 
of  our  organization  is  to  get  our  kids  into  public  schools,  tie's 
like  to  sea  that  *4.3  Million  dollars  the  District  spends  on 
private  school  tuition  back  into  the  hands  of  these  dedicated  and 
expert  people  who  teach  our  kids.  Me  want  DC  kids  where  they 
belong  —  in  the  public  schools,  not  isolated  or  sheltered  or 
bussed  to  Maryland.  We  resent  it  when  we  hear  —  as  we  soeetiees 
do  —  that  we  have  anything  in  coasan  with  people  who  sue  our 
schools  to  segregate  their  kids  or  get  thee  anything  other  than 
what  should  be  the  right  of  any  kid  anywhere  in  the  District  — 
the  right  to  a  decent,  appropriate  education.  We  believe  in 
letting  teachers  teach  —  each  in  his  or  her  own  style.  Our 
gripe  is  with  the  things  that  keep  thee  fro*  doing  it. 

So  if  it's  not  eoney,  and  it's  not  the  people,  and  it's  not  the 
schools  —  what  is  if  Why  are  all  those  kids  out  there  without 
help''  Why  is  it  that  the  people  n^ho  eat  up  so  Much  of  the 
Special  Education  budget  are  rich  folks  who  take  the  District  to 
court  to  get  what  their  kids  need? 

We  can  no  More  than  condense  all  of  our  findings  and  suggestions 
here.  In  stead,  we'll  put  down  what  we  see  as  the  Main  problem 
and  a  few  ideas  about  how  the  District  Commi ttee  can  help. 


DC  has  a  terrible  record  in  diagnosing  and  treating  LD  kids.  One 
of  the  Many  ways  to  illustrate  that  failure  is  by  looking  at  the 
District's  record  in  defending  itself  against  court  cases  brought 
by  parents.  Let  us  tell  you  about  that  by  telling  you  about  som* 
strange  testisnny  we  heard  before  the  Commi  ttee  on  Special  [ 
Education  of  the  DC  School  Board  at  its  July  23  Meeting.  A 
representative  of  DC  Clinical  psychologists  tried  to  explain 
to  the  Board  why  DC  loses  so  Many  court  cases  over  placsesnts  of 
LD  kids.  She  said  that  DC  Hearing  Officers  are  unqualified  to 
hear  cases.  Parents  can  oring  anyone  they  please  to  the  hearing 
"even  the  dog-catcher,  if  they  want."  "The  only  ones  at  the 
hearing  without  vested  interests  are  the  DC  School  personnel  **• 
The  1 n for  eed  views  of  the  clinical  psychologists  ('The 
Professionals')  are  ignored  because  slick  lawyers  and  their  hired 
lackeys  will    'say  anything.     They  lie  all  the  t i Me. ' 

Applause  f roe  the  back  of  the  roae  left  no  doubt  that  other 
clinical  psychologists  endorsed  this  bubble— headed  bunk.  One 
Bovd  eeeber  was  heard  to  say  that  this  practice    was  'stealing' 
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(theft  of  taxpayer ' s  money,  prtsunbly)  and  suggMttd  hearing 
officers  bo    fired  and  qualified  people  hired.' 

DC  Hearing  Officers  are  qualified;  what  angers  clinical 
psychologists  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  analytical  clinical 
psychologists.  That's  good.  Hearings  about  the  education  of 
your  children  should  not  be  dominated  by  one  narrow  school  of 
thought  —  especially  since  analytical  clinical  psychology  dees 
not  have  a  particularly  good  record  in  recognizing  or  helping 
kids  mth  learning  disabilities. 

The  DC  School  system  can  bring  the  dog-catcher,  too,  if  they 
want.  Hearing  officers  can  surely  weigh  the  qualifications  of 
all  who  testify.  We  don't  buy  the  notion  that  DC  parents  end 
their  accomplices  are  slicker  and  less  honest  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  states  and  cities.  DC  loses  so  eany 
hearings  because  the  other  side  eakes  a  better  case. 

DC  uchool  clinical  psychologists  have  vested  interests  in  the 
outcast  of  hearings.  It  is  acutely  embarrassing  to  thee  to  have 
their  abilities  called  into  question  by  an  impartial  Judge. 
Their  jobs  depend  on  their  abilities  to  diagnose  things  like 
learning  disabilities. 

And  as  for  the  parents  and  their  lawyers  'lying  all  the  time,' 
there  can  be  no  clearer  evidence  cf  bias  and  paranoia  among 
cert*  n  clinical  psychologists  in  the  District  of  Columbia  —  the 
same  attitudes  that  have  earned  DC  the  undisputed  booby  prize  in 
LD  litigation. 

Learning  disabilities  are  complicated  things  and  not  well 
understood.  Experts  disagree  frequently!  anyone  who  claims  to 
have  the  answer  is  selling  snake  oil. 

There  is  a  way  DC  can  protect  itself  and  the  children  from 
needless  or  inappropriate  placements;  it's  surprisingly  simple. 
Evidence  presented  bv  either  side  in  a  court  case  —  or  anv  other 

Proceeding  involving  child's  treatment      —      should  be 

reproducible.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  sieple  scientific 
principle  that  if  you  can't  get  the  same  results  tmire,  you 
haven't  measured  anything.  If  one  expert  thinks  he  knows  what's 
wrong  and  what  to  do,  then  another  person  with  equivalent 
training  should  be  able  to  coee  up  with  the  same  diagnosis  end 
prescription  —  independently.  If  neither  side  can  do  that, 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  except  rely  on  an  unbiased  referee. 
There  is  no  basis  for  believing  that  specialists  who  get  their 
paycheck  from  DC  know  better  than  any  other  specialist  with 
equivalent  training. 

Lots  of  learning  disabilities  are  detected  by  specialized  tests 
that  yield  pretty  much  the  same  results  in  the  hands  of  any 
trained  person.  LD  screening  tests  are  examples  of  reproducible 
diagnoses.         They    are    standardized    by    comparing    the  scores 
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achieved  by  thousands  of  kids  nationwide.  If  a  kid  g**4  a  low 
scars  on  those  tssts  —  and  keeps  getting  thee  —  that  kid 
probably  has  a  learning  disability  and  needs  special  help.  One 
of  these  tests  is  worth  the  opinions  of  a  dozen  professionals 
that  don't  agree  ssong  theeselves. 

Parents v  the  School  Board,  and  everyone  connected  with  diagnosing 
learning  disabilities  should  depend  that  reproducible, 
quantifiable  tests  be  adaUni stared  to  any  child  suspected  of 
having  a  learning  disability.  The  results  of  such  tests  should 
heavily  influence  decisions  about  what  should  be  done  for  that 
child. 

That's  not  done  often  enough  by  the  people  responsible  for 
testing  in  the  District  of  Coluebia.  Too  often  DC  goes  to  court 
areed  with  nothing  but  bubbles  and  ieeovable  opinions.  When  the 
opposition  has  results  fros  standardized  tests,  they  win  — ■  and 
they  ought  to  win.  And  the  thousands  of  cases  where  parents 
don't  know  to  sue?  Too  often,  these  kids  get  ieproperly 
diagnosed  and  receive  the  wrong  treateent  —  or  none  at  all. 


There's  another  reason  DC  lose*  so  eany  court  cases.  DC  does  not 
have  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  facilities  to  take  care  of 
anywhere  near  the  nueber  of  LD  kids  in  the  City.  It's  sad  that 
parents  have  to  sue  to  get  the  services  their  children  have  a 
right  to. 

The  District  A^sini strati on  has  developed  its  own  tarai  oology  for 
letting  the  kids  go  without  help.    Here  are  soee  of  the  teresi 

Least  Restrictive  Environment  Ae  few  services  as  we  can  get 
away  with  providing. 

Ha  1  nstrassi ng    No  services  at  all. 

Private  PI aceesnts  The  courts  eaue  us  proviuo  what  the  law 
says  we're  supposed  to  provide,  but  don't  want  to  - 
because  it's  cheaper  to  give  services  to  the  few  parents 
who  know  to  sue  us  than  it  would  be  to  serve  all  the  kids 
who  have  a  right  to  it. 

Overdiagnosis  What  other  school  systees  do.  Tnere  are  ear  a 
diagnosed  LD  cases  everywhere  else  we  look.  That  eakes  DC 
look  bad,  so  all  the  other  jurisdictions  oust, have  found 
wore  LD  kids  than  there  are. 

Practice  <Ae  in  'it  is  our  practice..')      This  eeans  it's  the 


way  we  do  things.  He  don't  have  a  reason  for  it,  but 
we're  going  to  do  things  this  way  anyway,  so  take  a  walk. 
A    practice  differs  f roe  a  policy  in  that  the  School  Board 
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itti  policy.     When  the  Adaini strati on    decides    to    do  it 
without      the      School     Board's    considering     it,     it's  at 
practice. 

There  ara  far  too  few  schools  in  the  District  to  provide  the 
services  for  all  the  kids  Mho  need  It.  Prospect  School,  for 
example,  is  an  excel  lent  school,  but  it  can  take  only  a  handful 
of  the  students  in  the  District  Mho  need  it.  There  should  be  a 
Prospect  School  In  every  ward.  Instead,  the  District  wards  off 
parents  by  trying  to  Make  diagnoses  of  all  LD  kids  appropriate 
for  'Learning  Centers,'  even  whan  they're  inadequate.  Even 
learning  centers  ara  understaffed  and  chronically  without  needed 
supplies  and  services. 

The  problea  shows  up  in  statistics.  Rich  folks  In  the  largely 
white  Northwest  gat  the  services  -  over  31X  of  the  city's  private 
placements  ara  from  Northwest.  Poor  folks  who  can't  afford  to 
sue  ara  the  ones  who  go  without.  It's  their  kids  Mho  ara  told 
they're  not  doing  well  in  school  because  they're  'Just  not 
college  aaterial '  or  'better  suited  for  occupational  training.' 
They're  the  ones  everybody  calls  'dueb. '  The  ones  who  drop  out  of  , 
school  and  gat  in  trouble.  They're  one  reason  there  ara  so  eany 
poor  black  kids  in  Lor ton. 

DSE  has  consistently  failed  to  obey  the  law  requiring  thee)  to 
tell  parents  about  their  rights.  He  knox  —  we're  the  parents. 
One  illustrations  at  a  Meeting  of  23  DC  parents  of  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  a  show  of  hands  dOMonst rated  that 
virtually  none  of  those  parents  had  received  a  copy  of  their 
rights  from  DSE.  All  had  learned  of  their  rights  through  par ant 
groups  (DCACLD,  Concerned  Citizens)  or  froe  their  lawyers!  Things  , 
are  getting  better,  though.  The  District  at  last  has  produced  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  kids'  rights!  we're  watching  close  to 
sea  that  this  inf creation  gats  out  to  parents  as  soon  as  their 
child  is  identified  as  having  a  suspected  handicap. 

When  severely  handicapped  LD  kids  get  to  high  school  age,  there 
are  aleost  no  suitable  places  for  thee.  The  District  supposes 
the  problea  goes  away  in  the  9th  grade.  In  cases  where  the 
handicap  is  so  noticeable  that  there's  no  other  way,  LD  kids  ara 
put  into  schools  for  kids  with  all  sorts  of  handicaps  -  something 
everyone  agrees  needs  to  be  avoided.  DC  needs  at  leaat  one  high 
school   for  LD  kids. 

Soeetiees  the  District  seeas  to  give  up  its  LD  kids  altogether. 
In  one  case,  DC  Public  School  kids  who  have  eeotional  problems 
ara  put  outside  the  public  schools  altogether,  into  'schools' 
operated  by  the  Departeent  of  Human  Services.  In  at  least  one 
such  school*  the  Rosa  School,  citizens  ara  prohibited  from 
visiting  the  classrooms,  in  violation  of  School  Board  rules  -  and 
under  regulations  that  call  to  eind  horror  stories  of  hidden 
mistreatment  of  children  in  mental  hospitals.  These  schools 
should  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  of    the    School     System,  Just 
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like  all  private  school*  Mho  trtit  kids  with  the  ssm  problem. 
Rom  School  and  slat  1  ar  Institutions  should  b»  aovad  under  tha 
jurisdiction  of  tha  Public  School  SystM 

Anothar  illustration  of  tha  School  SystM  s  attitude  is  its 
policy  toward  autsser  school  for  LD  kids.  Ordinary  kids  Mho  fall 
■ore  than  a  yaar  bahind  in  their  schooling  hava  a  right  to  anaaar 
school  prograa*  to  halp  thaa  catch  up.  That's  not  tha  caw  with 
LD  kids,  however.  A  laarning  disablad  child  is  ana  Mho 
is  sort  than  a  yaar  bahind  his  norwl  daiiaatM  bacauM  of  a 
naurological  dysfunction  which  prevents  his  baing  abla  to  learn 
as  fast  as  tha  next.  But  School  'practica'  is  such  that  LD  kids 
don't  gat  auaeer  school,  no  setter  how  far  thay  drop  bahind. 

That  practica  My  ba  changing  now.  Uhdar  pr Maura  froa  psrmnt 
groups,  tha  District  startwd  a  imII  «u— r  prograa)  for  LD  kids. 
But  tha  prograa  is  far  too  mhII  for  wost  LD  kids  to  join  in,  and 
tha  District  can  still  back  down  and  drop  it.  It  naads  to  ba 
expanded  until  avary  LD  kid  can  participate. 

Every  handicappad  kid  gats  an  Indi vidulal izad  Educational  ProgrM 
<IEP).  District  'policy'  prohibits  tiiaur  school  bean*  writ  tan 
into  tha  IEP  of  LD  kids  -  avan  though  thay  art  tha  ohm  who  by 
definition  naad  it  aomt ,  and  daspita  tha  fact  that  it  is 
allowable  to  kids  with  alaost  any  other  handicapping  condition. 
There  is  no  rationale  for  this  procedure  other  than  tha  fact  that 
DC  is  afraid  that  if  it  allowed  snaaar  school  prograM  into  IEP's 
that  parents  would  want  it  put  in  and  it  would  cost  sore  than  it 
cares  to  spend. 


This  tMtiaony  is  already  long,  and  wa  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
scratch  the  surface.  Ha  hava  triad  to  outline  only  a  faw  Of  our. 
concerns  about  tha  District's  neglect  of  LD  kids.  We  would  like 
to  leave  you  with  thaw  suggMtions  about  how  this  Houm 
CoMittM  can  halp  see  to  it  that  tha  govsrnMnt  of  tha  District 
of  Coluafci  a  lives  up  to  its  legal  and  aoral  responsibi litiea  to 
offer  an  appropriate  education  to  avary  child,  regardl ess  of 
handicapping  condition. 

I.  Appoint  a  single  staff  aeafaer  who  can  kaap  *Sr>  Spuch  wit*, 
parent  groups  in  the  District,  we're  not,  talkiaaj  about  a  new 
position  -  just  a  single  person  who  can  watch  to  ba  sure  that 
tha  DC  govern sent  is  living  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tha 
law. 

2-  Ask  the  Mayor  occasionally  about  proorMS  toward  coaplyiag 
with  the  law  in  its  treataent  of  handicappad  kids.  Let's  not 
let  another  decade  elapse  with  the  District  still  in  conteapt 
of  court  over  its  neglect  of  the  eost  help] MS  of  its 
citizens. 


a 
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Me  are  eost  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  tost  loony  op 
this  i apart «nt  issue.  It  is  good  to  know  thst  there  ere  people 
in  our  Congress  sho  ere  concerned  snout  the  eel  fere  of 
hendi capped  children  and  aware  that  helping  LO  kids  is  not  only 
fair,  it  is  far  cheaper  than  the  alternatives. 


Sincerely, 


MC  Banta,  Recording  Secretary 

DC  Parents  of  Learning  Disabled  Chile 

4320  Fessenden  NM 

Washington  DC  20016 

(202)  362-3406  or  (day)  801-21 7« 
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LD  CHILDREN   IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 
How  are  things  Goings 


DC  Parents  of  LD  Children 
January ,  1985 

Why  We  Wrote  This  Report 


The  Division  of  Special  Education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia     recently     issued     a    publication,      'l_D     Survey:  A 

ECSQC*!!!!!!§tLt  ^25ly5IS»  The  7-page  report,  written  by 
Mattie  C.  Cheek  and  dated  January,  1985,  present* 
statistical  data  about  Learning  Disabled  kids  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  our  analysis  of  the  numbers 
presented  in  that  report. 

Too  Many  LD  Kids  are  Missed. 

DC  is  brhin j  area  schools  in  recognizing  handicapped 
children  (Fig.  1>  and  even  farther  behind  in  finding  LD 
\i6s     (Fig.         2).  Among     handicapped     kids,     DC  finds 

proport 1 onaJ 1 y  fuwer  LD  I  ids  than  average  (Fig.  3). 

Percentages  mean  more  when  they  are  converted  to  real 
numbers.  Fig.  4  shows  how  many  LD  kids  DC  would  have  to 
find  if  it  were  as  efficient  as  our  average  neighbor. 
Nearly  three?  fourths,  of  the  unidentl.ied  LD  kids  in  our 
area  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Is  DC  Doing  Better  than  its  Neighbors  in 
Finding  Young   LD  Kids'? 


DSF's  Statistics  serm  to  show  proportionally  more  young  LD 
kids  (less  than  5  years  old)  detected  in  DC,  compared  to 
other  area  school  systems.  That's  good  the  earlier  LD 
symptoms  are  detected,  the  better.  Alas,  the  advantage  is 
illusion.  Loot  at  how  many  young  LD  I  ids  are  found 
relative  to  enrollments  (Fig.  3).  The  numbers  involved  are 
almost  trivial  —  only  36  in  DC  (Fig.  6.).  There  is  good 
news,  houcver.  DSE  told  us  January  25  that  it  is  planning 
a  screening  program  under  which  all  children  will  be 
screened  for  learning  disability  during  Pre-K  (using  the 
Dial  exam)  and  again  in  both  the  first  and  third  grades, 
using  the  much  more  powerful  Brigance  e>  am.  If  this  plan 
is  carried  out  we  can  expect  to  see  a  great  improvement  in 
numbers  of  LD  kids  recognized. 
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Does  DC  3end  More  Kids  to  Private  Schools7 
(And  Who  Cares?) 


DSE's  statistics  show  proportionately  more  of  its 
handicapped  students  attending  public  schools  than  its 
neighbors.  Actually,  DC  is  not  exceptional  when  the 
numbers  of  students  in  the  school  systems  are  taken  into 
account    (Fi g.   7)  . 

Montgomery  County  is  shown  not  sending  any  LD  kids  to 
private  schools.  That's  misleading:  Montgomery  County 
does  do  so,  but  only  LD  kids  with  emotional  problems  or 
some  other  handicap  in  addition  to  LD. 

Montgomey  County  doesn't  send  its  exclusively  LD  kids  out 
to  private  schools  because  it  h*s  excellent  programs  for 
them  inside  the  public  school  system.  If  we  could  say  the 
same  for  DC  we'd  be  for  discontinuing  private  placements, 
too.  But  we're  afraid  DSE  is  trying  to  make  DC  more  like 
Montgomery  County  by  fiddling  with  numbers  instead  of 
improving  the  schools. 

Arlington  County  sends  a  lot  of  LD  kids  to  private  schools 
(almost  2V.)  .  That's  not  a  bad  thing  by  itself.  Maybe  it's 
co5+-ef f ect l ve  to  send  some  types  of  LD  kids  to  private 
schools  because  it's  cheaper  that  way  than  to  hire 
te-achers,  build  schools,  and  so  on.  DC  has  no  figures  to 
tell  if  it's  cost-effective  to  send  LD  kids  to  private 
school  s. 

DSC  has  to  send  a  lot  of  lids  to  private  schools  because  so 
many  parents  get  lawyers  and  sue  the  school  system.  We've 
asked  over  and  over  again,  but  DSE  won't  tell  how  many 
lawsuits  it  looses  every  year.  The  real  problem  is  that  DC 
doesn't  have  enough  suitable  programs  to  handle  the  number 
of   LD  kids  there  are. 

Last  year  DSE  got  serious  about  decreasing  the  number  of 
tuition-paid  LD  students.  A  lot  of  lids  were  pulled  out  of 
private  programs.  Wr?  don't  \  now  how  many  kids  are  involved 
because  DSE  won't  tell  us.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
there's  been  any  improvement  in  public  schools.         There  is 
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no  evidence  that  DSE's  new  policy  saves  money;  in  fact,  it 
may  cost  more  than  it  saves.  We're  afraid  a  lot  of  kids 
may  have  been  put  into  poorer  programs  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  make  DSE  look  better. 

We  believe  in  Public  Schools.  We  don't  want  our  kids  in 
private  schools  if  public  schools  offer  appropriate 
services.  But  until  DSE  can  demonstrate  that  it  has 
cost-effective  programs  to  take  care  of  the  LD  kids  it  has, 
including  the  2,000  it  hasn't  found  yet,  it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  drop  students  arbitrarily  fron  the  tuition-funded 
rol es . 


Docs  DC  Pay  Enought  Attention  to  Occupational  Therapy^ 
(And  How  Do  We  Know0) 


There's  not  enough  data  to  tell.  We  don't  know  if  DC  is  up 
to  average  in  the  proportion  of  identified  LD  students 
getting  0T.  There's  no  indication  of  how  rrany  hours  a  week 
and  there's  nnt  enough  comparative  data  from  neighboring 
districts.  Dur  group  has  received  complaints  from  parents 
that  DT  was  promised  by  DSE,   but   not  delivered. 

Docs  DC  Offer  More  Instructional  Settings'? 


The  DSE  Report  says  DC  has  'Learning  Centers'  ard 
'self-contained  classes'  that  are  not  all  available  in 
three  other  districts.  Variations  in  terminology  from 
district  to  district  make  this  statement  harrj  to  evaluate. 
Richmond  offers  everything  DC  does.  Mo.^gomery  County 
lacks  'self-contained  classes,'  but  has  one  of  the  best  LD 
programs  in  the  area.  We  don't  know  what  use  to  make  of 
these  data. 


Has  DC   Improved  Lately""' 


We  don't  knrv.  DSE  won't  provide  us  with  the  figures.  In 
its  latest  report  DSE  claims  a  '  1 .  4BV.  increase'  in  in  the 
proportion  of  LD  kids  identified,  but  we've  seen  no  earlier 
figures.  We  have  asl  ed  DSE  repeatedly  -for  these  data,  but 
so  f*r  we  haven't  even  received  an  acknowledgement  of  our 
request.  No  other  citi7en  organization  has  had  better 
lucl  ,     either.         We     think  DSE  doesn't  release  statistics 
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because  the  numbers  aren't  very  flattering.  Public  access 
to  DSE's  statistics  is  essential.  There  is  no  legitimate 
purpose  in  allowing  DSE  to  hide  this  information.  We  think 
the  School  Board  should  tell  DSE  to  release  all  the  figures 
it  has  to  anyone  who  wants  them. 


Some     ningf  to  keep  in  Mind 

DSE's  summary  15  based  on  information  from  only  7  school 
systems,  including  DC.  National  figures  would  be  more 
meani ngf ul . 

Richmond,  Virginia  was  the  only  major  city  compared  — 
poor,  southern,  and  only  a  third  the  size  of  DC.  We  should 
know  what's     happening     in     Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 

York. 

DC  Doesn't  come  up  to  average,  that's  for  sure,  but 
averages  are  deceptive.  DC  could  come  up  to  be  average  by 
doing  nctr.A.-y  -  if  others  do  less  and  the  averages  drop. 
That'^  sure  to  happen  because  of  federal  cuts  in 
education.  If  it's  progrtis  we  want,  let's  be  sure  it's 
prcgress  we  measure. 

And  what's  so  good  -about  average"'  Let's  not  set  mediocrity 
as  a  ^ual  .  LD  J  ids  who  go  untreated  are  lively  to  wind  up 
on  welfare  and  in  j«il.  They  cost  us  dearly  in  dollar? 
not  including  however  many  more  dollars  a  ruined  life  is 
worth.  LD  is  easy  to  treats  recognize  the  problem  antJ  help 
the  !-id  learn.  It's  cheap  to  help  LD  \  Js;  it's  expensive 
njt  tD. 

DP  has  a  lonq  wav  to  go  if  it  'b  going  to  climb  up  to 
med locre.     This  condition  has  persisted  for  years « 


It  There  Reason   cor  Hope"1 

Some.  When  we  met  with  the  Pdmi ni strat i on  in  January  DSE 
promised  some  important  chanors.  If  the  promises  are 
carried  out  we  expect  real  improvements  in  iaentifying  and 
treating  LD  kids  in  DC.     Here  are  some  of  those  promises: 

DSE  will  hand  out  a  package  of  information  to  *11 
parents  at   the  time  their  child  is  first     thought  to 
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need  special  service*.  This  packet  will  include  a 
list  of  rights  of  parent*.  DC  has  been  required  by 
law  to  provide  this  information  for  some  yearsf  but  it 
hasn't  happened.     This  time  w«  believe  DSE  i»  serious. 

DSE  will  identify  a  single  Case  Manager  for  each 
child.  The  Case  Manager  will  handle  that  child's 
record  for  as  long  as  he  or  she  needs  special  services 
(a  few  special  circumstances  excepted).  It  may  sound 
like  a  little  thing,  but  no  issue  causes  more  concern 
among  parents  than  impersonal   treatment  by  DSE. 

If  DSE  is  not  planning  changes  in  a  child's  LD 
placomert,  parents  will  be  told  by  March  1  each  year. 
If  a  big  change  is  bei.ig  considered,  parents  will  be 
notified  by  March  1  that  a  review  is  under  way.  Final 
placements  will  be  made  in  any  case  by  May  1.  That's 
a  big  improvement.  In  the  past  many  placements  have 
been  delayed  for  months  —  some  until  October. 

Screening  tests  are  planned  by  DSE  for  Pre-K,  First 
and  Third  grades.  The  tests  are  designed  to  find  not 
only  learning  di sab i 1 i t i ,  but  other  handicaps  as 
wcl  1  , 

All  DC  school  programs  are  open  for  visits  from 
parents.     Until   now  some  school   programs  were  closed. 

We've  all  heard  a  1 ot  of  promises  from  DSE  and  hao  them  go 
sour,  but  this  time  we  have  concrete  reason  to  believe  that 
things  really  arc  going  to  happen.  We-  plan  tc  check 
closely  on  DSE  to  make  sure.  You  can  help.  If  y,->u  hear 
that  DSE  j  sn  '  living  up  to  its  promises,  please  giv,-  us  a 
cal 1 .     We  want   to  know. 


Who  Wrote  This""* 
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Fig.  1 


%  Handicapped  in  Area  Schools 

(Jon.  1984) 


Areo  School  Districts 


Handicapped  Student*  Identified  in  Some  Area 
School   System*   <DSE,  Jan,  1984) 


School 

EST 

X 

System 

Enrol lment 

Handicapped* 

Handicapped 

Al ex andria 

10,313 

1  ,133 

10.99 

Arl ington 

14,548 

1  ,560 

10.72 

Fairfax 

122,721 

13,904 

11.33 

Montgom.  Co. 

91 ,030 

11 ,?88 

12.73 

PG  County 

11,279 

1  ,298 

11.51 

Richmond 

29,766 

3,596 

12.08 

•«»DC*«* 

99,491 

7,007 

7.83 

AVFRABE 

52,. 35 

5,727 

11.03 

•  Percent  Handicapped  times  Enrollment 
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%  Learning  Disabled  in  Area  Schools 

(Jan,  1984) 


System 


Ar«o  School  Ot*tnct 


Learning  Disabled  Students  in  Some 
Area  Schools  f  DSE,  Jan,  1984) 


Enrol Iment 


Estimated 
LD« 


X 

LD 


Al exandr i  a 

10,313 

607 

3.89 

Ar 1 ington 

14,348 

963 

6.62 

122,721 

8,271 

6.74 

Montgom.  Co. 

91,030 

6,627 

7.28 

PG  County 

11,279 

841 

7.46 

Richmond 

29 , 766 

933 

3.2 

•••DC*** 

89,491 

2,926 

3.27 

AVERAGE 

32,733 

3,027 

3.78 

#  Percent  LD  times  Enrollment 
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Fig.  3 


%  LD  Kids  in  DC  Handicap  Programs 

(Jan,  1984) 
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Fig.  4 


Number  of  Unidentified  LD  Kids 

(Jon  1984) 


3  - 


1  i  i  1  r 

Ar«o  School  District* 


Unidentified  LD  Students  ir  the  DC  Area 
(DSE  -  Jan,  1984) 


No.  Needed 

Number  of  LD 

System 

Est 

X  LD  of  Tot 

For  y.LD  to 

Un- 

LD 

Hand! capped 

Be  average 

identified 

Alexandria 

607 

33.3° 

593 

-14 

Arl ington 

963 

61.75 

837 

-126 

Fairfax 

8 

,271 

39.  49 

7,058 

-1 ,213 

Montgom.  Co. 

6 

627 

37.  IV 

5,235 

-1 ,392 

PG  County 

841 

64.81 

649 

-193 

Ri  chmond 

933 

26.49 

1  ,712 

759 

♦••DC»»» 

2 

926 

41.76 

5,147 

2,221 

AVERAGE 

3, 

027 

32.  16 

3,033 

-6 
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Fig.  3 


%  LD  0-5  Yrs  Old  in  School  Pop. 

(Jon,  1984) 

0  26  -j  

0  24  - 


0  22  - 


Area  School  Districts 


Populations  of  LD 

Kids  between  0  and  3 

years  old 

Identified  in  the 

DC  Area 

(Data  DSC, 

Jan,  1984) 

7.  of 

Same,  as 

LD  Kids 

Est.  * 

7.  of  Total 

System                    0-5  yrs 

LD  Pop. 

Enroll . 

No  0-5 

Enrol lment 

Alexandria  0.32 

6,080 

10,313 

19 

0.  189 

Arlington  0.21 

9,350 

14,348 

20 

0.  133 

Fairfax  0.66 

8,278 

122,721 

33 

0.043 

Montgom,  Co.             0. 78 

6,634 

91 t 030 

32 

0.037 

PG  County  0.69 

8,378 

1 12,279 

38 

0.031 

Richmond  0.41 

934 

29 , 766 

4 

0.013 

*#*DC***  1.22 

2,929 

89,491 

36 

0.040 

AVERAGE  0.61 

6,086 

67,  16* 

33 

0.076 

*  Co  1  Limn    1  t  i  mee  col  umn  2. 
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Fig.  6 


DC  Students  in  LD  Programs  in  DC 

Oc««'fi«d  by  Age 


17-22  (/  6%)  °~5  O  2X) 


6-17  (91  1%) 
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%  Kids  in  Private  Schools 

(Jon,  1084) 


Fx 


Ar«o  School  Districts 


Proportion  of  LD  Kids  in  Private  Schools  Funded 
by  Area  School   Districts   (Data  from  DSE,  Jan,  1984) 


System 

7.  of  LD 
Kids  in 
Day  Sch. 

7.  of  LD 
Kids  in 
Pvt  Sch 

No. 
Day 

School 

No. 

Pvt 
School 

X  of  Total 
Enrol 1 ment 
in  Pvt  Sch 

Al exandria 

96-71 

3.28 

3,880 

199 

1  .9~>4 

Ar  1 ington 

99.  03 

0.96 

9,239 

90 

0.617 

Fairfax 

99.26 

0.73 

8,217 

60 

0-  049 

Montgom.  Co. 

100.  00 

0.  00 

6,634 

0 

0.000 

PG  County 

99.90 

0.03 

8,370 

3 

0.002 

Ri chmond 

97.27 

2.72 

928 

26 

0.  087 

•••DC»»» 

93.04 

4.95 

2,784 

143 

0.  162 

average 

98 

2 

6,010 

73 

0.407 

5  V  i 
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th  CONGRESS   If     |    DM  00*7 

1ST  SE88ION         fl#  J#  / 
To  designate  October  1985  as  "Learning  Disabilities  Awareness  Month" 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  14,  1985 

Mr.  Bbown  of  California  (for  himself  and  Mr  Kemp)  introduced  the  following 
joint  reso^lion,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Jost  Office  and 
Civil  Service 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  designate  October  1985  as  "Learning  Disabilities  Awareness 

Month". 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans  suffer  from  1  or  more  learning 
disabilities; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  American  children 
have  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  learning  disabilities; 

Whereas  most  learning-disabled  persons  are  of  normal  or  above 
normal  intelligence  but  cannot  lean  to  read  and  write  in 
the  conventional  manner, 

Whereas  it  is  important  for  parents,  educators,  physicians,  and 
learning-disabled  persons  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  the  resources  available  to  help  learning- 
disabled  persons; 
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Whdsas  early  diagnosis  and  tr°«tment  of  learning-disabled  chil- 
dren gives  such  children  a  better  chance  for  a  happy  and 
productive  adult  Ufa; 

Whereas  the  courage  necessary  for  learning-disabled  persons  to 
meet  their  special  challenges  should  be  recognized; 

Fhereas  hundreds  of  national  and  local  support  groups  for 
learning-disabled  persons,  parents  of  learning-disabled  chil- 
dren, and  professionals  who  work  with  learning-disabled 
persons  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  treatment 
of  learning  disabilities; 

Whereas  research  and  study  have  contributed  to  public  knowl- 
edge about  learning  disabilities,  but  much  remains  to  be 
learned;  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  of  and  concern  about  learning  disabil- 
ities may  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  programs  nec- 
essary to  promote  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  teaming 
disabilities  and  to  help  learning-disabled  persons  and  their 
families  cope  with  their  learning  disabilities:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  October  1985  hereby  is  designated  "Learning  Disabil- 

4  ities  Awareness  Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 

5  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 

6  calling  upon  all  public  officials  and  the  people  of  the  United 

7  States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate  programs, 

8  ceremonies,  and  activities. 
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Written  Testimony  of: 

Judith  E.  Monahan 
The  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of 
The  Association  for  Children  and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities 
(previously  submitted  to,  and  revised  with  current  information) 

PUBLIC  HEARING 
on 

The  Unmet  Educational  Needs  of  Handicapped  Children 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

June  22,  1985 
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Good  aornlng  distinguished  panel  letters.    My  naae  Is  Judy  Monahan. 
and  I  aa  here  to  represent  the  DCACLD  In  response  to  the  question  of  the 
unaet  needs  of  handicapped  children  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
would  like  to  address  several  issues  relating  to  Learning  Disabilities 
*8  a  mdXlfi  naQd  1  capping  condition. 

These  Issues  span  the  entire  spectrua  of  services  froa  testing  and 
identification  to  service  delivery  and  monitoring  of  ,  ocress.  They 
also  encoapass  a  wide  age  range  of  students. 

Although  the  issues  dc  originate  from  concerns  referred  to  the 
DCACLD*  I  find  that  I  can  often  speak  personally  with  specific  details, 
because  I  have  a  child  who  Is  learning  disabled  currently  attending 
pre-k indergarten  in  a  D.C.P  S.  eleaentary  school. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Learning  Disability  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "hidden  handicap". 
To  quote  froa  the  ACLD  publicatloa.  Ia&lfig  £bi  litkl  fi!£Et±±!£  SfilY-lttg 
btiCailfl  EEftfelUi'  "The  »yaptoas  of  learning  dlasbllltles  are  a  diverse 
set  of  characteristics  which  affect  development  and  achleveaent.     It  Is 
iaportant  to  note  that  soae  of  these  syaptoas  can  be  found  in  all 
children  at  some  tlae  during  their  developaent.     However,  a  learning 
disability  pei-son  has  a  cluster  of  these  syaptoas  which  do  not  disappear 
with  advanceaent  In  age... Each  child,  adolescent,  or  adult  with  a 
learning  disability  Is  unique;  each  shows  a  different  combination  and 
severity  of  problems. . .The  learning  disabled  person  is  considered  to 
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have  near  average  or  above  average  Intelligence.    However,...  there  Is  a 
gap  between  potential  and  achievement.    Or  |£  la  ST  IftUfXi  Sally 
L.Salth  ears,  "It  Is  the  quantity,  Intensity,  and  long  duration  of 
laa&ture  behavior  that  sake  the  learning  disabled  child  different.  It 
Is  the  uneven  quality  of  this  child  which  Is  confounding." 

1.    Although  the  Identification  of  learning  disabled  children  Is 
•till  a  difficult  and  lapreclse  procese*  there  are  standardized  tests 
that  can  and  should  be  used  to  screen  children  for  deficits. 
Furthermore,  screening  for  identification  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible.     My  own  son  Is  aalnstreaaed  In  a  regular  classrooa  for 
academics,  wLlle  receiving  related  service1  from  therapists  outside  the 
c'assrooa.     This  was  possible  primarily  because  he  received  intensive 
language  and  sensory  Integration  based  special  education  services  for 
two  and  one  half  years  prior  to  this  preklndergarten  school  year. 

It  is  felt  that  the  D.C.P.S.  Is  not  screening  ycuag  children  for 
learning  disabilities.    The  guidance  courselor  at  ay  son's  school  stated 
thai,  no  standardized  screening  tests  were  given  to  the  students  In  that 
school  which  teaches  pre-k lndergar ttn  through  the  third  grade.     3he  went 
on  to  state  that  the  process  for  ldertltylng  problem  was  that  of 
teacher  referral  for  sii  weeka  of  additional  acadealc  tutoring  In  the 
resource  rooa.     The  resource  rooi  process  Joes  not  Involve  a 
psychologls    or  any  testing  for  LD.  If,  after  six  weeks  of  resource  rooi 
assistance  Is  completed,  the  student  has  not  made  acadealc  progress, 
then  the  psychologist  aay  be  consulted  to  obtain  parental  approval  for 
testing  the  child.     If  the  child  Is  able  to  show  soae  acadealc  progress, 
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It  Is  unclear  how  long  this  process  will  continue  without  Involving  a 
psychologist  or  testing.    And*  social  or  behavioral  symptoms  may  not 
even  warrant  resource  rooi  attention. 

2.  Since  the  classroom  Is  the  all  leu   In  *hlch  LD  can  be  Identified 
»ost  easily,   it  Is  critical  that  teaching  staff  be  trained  In  symptoms 
and  observation  techniques  for  recognizing  possible  LD  children. 
Parents  May  see  some  problems  at  hoie,  but  often  Identify  thei  with 
behavioral  rather  than  learning  difficulties.    Thus,  they  do  not  turn  to 
teachers  for  assistance.     Also,  pediatricians  are  often  unable  to 
diagnose  learning  disabilities.     It  is  the  school  environment  that  can 
best  be  used  to  Identify  LD. 

There  Is  concern  that  very  few  teachers   In  the  D.C.P.S.  are  able 
to  identify  or  adjust  to  the  child  who  Is  LD.  It  took  almost  the  entire 
school  year  for  my  son.  Matthew's  teacher  to  understand  his  learning 
disabilities.    Also, throughout  the  school  year.    It  seemed  that  no  other 
teacher  in  the  school  was  trained  to  be  able  to  help  her  deal  with  his 
differences.     I  am  grateful  that  her  eiperlence  with  Hatthew  may 
enable  her  to  assist  Matthew's  and  other  students'  teachers 
neit  year. 

3.  Results  of  passing  children  along  wltiout  screening  and 
Identifying  LD  have  been  seen  at  two  levels.     Theie   Is  a  large  number  of 
children  who  are  falling  at  about  the  fifth  grade.     At  this  stage  the 
child  should  have  mastered  basic  reading,  language,  mathematical,  and 
social  skills.     Failure,  by  then  has  led  to  frustration  for  him.  his 
parents,  and  his  teachers. 
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This  frustration  aay  bring  about  a  search  by  parents  or  teicher* 
for  problem  Identification.    However,  If  the  child  Is  still  passed  along 
at  the  fifth  grade,  he  aay  join  another  large  group  b»lng  Identifier  at 
the  ninth  grade.     Here,  adolescence  coapl  Icates  his  learning  probleas. 
His  past  failures  have  given  hla  a  very  low  self  esteei,  and  h'.s  social 
inadequacies  are  becoming  »ore  hurtful  to  hl».     He  May  now  ?now 
behavioral  difficulties.     Services  for  tne  Identified  adolescent  LD 
child  will  have  to  Include  a  very  strong  psychological  conponent. 

We  feel  that  with  earlier  Identification  and  Interventlor  for 
learning  disabilities,  soae  of  the  frustration  for  the  developlrg  child 
and  certainly  soie  of  the  cost  of  providing  services  could  be  avoided. 
(Psychological  treatment  for  adolescents  wight  be  avoided,  for 
Instance.)  And,  quite  possibly,  the  alarming  statistics  for  percentcqe 
of  learning  disabled  adolescents  aaong  juvenile  offenders  «lght  be 
lowered  If  early  Intervention  allowed  these  youngsters  to  succeed  In 
becoming  educated  and  worthy  of  a  higher  self  esteei. 

EVALUATION  AND  PLACEMENT 

Testing,  evaluation  and  placement  is  a  very  precise  process  with 
specific  steps,  and  time  nqulrements.     Parents  have  eipressed 
difficulty  and  failure  In  »any  areas  of  this  process. 

I.  The  DCACLD  and  parents  who  speak  with  us  feel  that  the  timeline 
for  accomplishing  the  steps  for  placement  In  special  education,   is  very 
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adequate.     Yet,  too  often*   the  D.C.P.S.  does  not  meet  its  deadlines. 
Concerns  here  Include: 

A.  Inconsistency  In  correspondence  dates  between  date  written 
end  date  setit.    Repeadedly*  this  has  led  to  hearings  and  court  action. 

B.  Rigidity  In  scheduling  events  of  the  timeline.  Reports 
Indicate  that  the  D.C.P.S.   is  not  willing  to  accomodate  private 
schedules.     In  one  Instance,  the  schedule  for  IEP  review  In  April  was 
not  net  by  D.C.P.S.  because  personnel  were  not  available.     The  child  was 
retested  In  July*  resulting  in  only  one  available  day  before  the  start 
of  school  for  review  of  the  IEP.     This  Is  unacceptable. 

C.  And  the  reports  continue  of  unreturned  telephone  calls* 
also  causing  delays. 

2.  Problems  have  also  been  cited*  after  the  IEP  has  been  completed 
or  even  after  placement  recommerdat I ons  have  been  made . 

A.     There  Is  a  serious  coordination  problei  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.     Students  see*  to  be  put  on  an  .ndefinlte 
waiting  list*  with  some  eventually  being  forgotten. 

B.     For  other  placements.   It  Is  the  parents'  responsibility  to 
visi*.  observe  aned  approve  the  placeient  set  ing  or  several  possible 
placement  settings  being  considered  for  thler  child.     However*   It  Is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  Information  from  the  D.C.P.S.  about  available 
programs*  and  when  programs  are  contacted  there  are  additional  problems 
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with  being  allowed  to  visit. 


We  report  a  specific  situation  of  parents  who,  when  presented 


with  an  IEP  requiring  malnstreamed  education  for  25%  of  their  child's 
time  In  school,  called  the  region  to  request  location  and  telephone 
numbers  for  learning  centers  equipped  to  comply  with  this  need.  The 
region  personnel  refused  to  supply  this  Information  to  these  parents. 


Service  delivery  for  learning  disabled  children  often  provides 
speech  therapy,  when  language  therapy  would  be  more  appropriate.  While 
speech  and  language  problems  found  In  learning  disabled  children 
symptomat leal ly  appear  to  need  speech  therapy,  often  their  need  is  to 


physical  speech  capabilities.  As  they  Improve,  the  probTem  Is  likely  to 
be  lac*  of  language  experience  more  than  capability.  They  need  to  catch 
up  In  development  denied  to  then  because  of  their  LD  deficits. 

There  have  been  reports  of  children  being  forgotten  after  services  were 
authorized. 

1.     For  elementary  school  students,  there  are  learning  center 
environments,  so  monitor  of  progress  and  receipt  of  services  Is  insured. 
However,  Junior  High  school  students  do  not  have  this  centralized 
homeroom  facility,  so  It  becomes  unclear  about  who  Is  to  monitor  a  child 
receiving  special  education  services. 


SERVICE  DELIVERY  AND  PROGRESS  MONITORING 


learn  to  use  speech  and  language  functions  rather  than  to  lnj>rove 
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2.  Also.  In  this  regard,  I  refer  to  ay  own  son  who  Is  academically 
aalnstreaaed.    Here  In  a  school  without  special  education  services,  I 
found  ayself  setting  up  his  occupational  therapy  program  directly  with 
the  therapists.     I  set  up  the  one  and  only  teacher-OT  aeetlng  that 
occurred  during  the  year,  and  I  Inquired  of  aany  and  finally  requested 
In  writing  that  soaeone  coordinate  an  IEP  process  for  the  continuation 
of  his  services  neit  year.    In  this  school  without  special  education 
services,  no  one  Is  faalllar  with  the  requlreaents  for  and  of  an  IEP. 
There  was  no  one  coordinating  his  services  throughout  the  school  year. 

3.  (This  point  Is  being  added  based  upon  lnforaatlon  available  to 
ae  now  -  Septeaber  1985.)  Occupational  therapy  services  are  provided  to 
the  D.C.P.S.  student  coaaunlty  by  the  Departaent  of  Huaan  Resources' 
facilities  at  D.C.     General  Hospital.     Today  they  have  an  eitreae 
shorage  of  therapists.     The  equivalent  of  slightly  less  than  two  full 
time  therapists  must  serve  the  school  systea's  needs  (an  estlaated  80 
students)  as  well  as  the  children  noraally  served  by  the  DHR  hospital 
prograa.    The  DHR  departaent  Is  not  provided  with  a  copy  of  IEP's  for 
eligible  students  and  Is  reportedly  lacking  in  sufficient  lnforaatlon 
with  which  to  schedule  the  services.    Given  this  deplorable  lack  of 
resources  and  lnforaatlon,  the  DHR  01  departaent  Is  left  to  late 
information  and  prioritize  needs  on  a  "catch  as  oatch  can" 

Unlike  our  neighboring  suburban  school  districts,  where  therapy 
services  are   In  place  In  centralized  locations,  D.C.P.S.  provides  OT  on 
an  Itlnjrant  basis.     Thus,  therapy  resources  are  taxed  even  aore  by  the 
required  transportation  of  therapists  *nd  equipment  to  the  students. 
Inevitably,  the  DHR  department  aust  prioritize  service  deMvery  to 
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places  where  the  greatest  nuiber  of  students  can  be  served  and  to  those 
students  who  can  benefit  the  iost  froi  OT.     It  is  certain  that  students 
will  not    ecleve  services  if  there  are  no  others  In  their  school  who 
need  OT.     (Alternative  plans  for  transporting  these  students  for 
services  are  not  yet  in  place.)  It  Is  also  reported  that  other 
non-D.C.P.S.    DHR  programs  currently  in  place  must  experience  cutbacks 
In  service  delivery  because  of  the  resource  shortage. 
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DlC.  Association  for 
Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities 


Working  Together 
to 

Help  .... 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  FORM 


SEND  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER  TO 


Dues  are  :  (    )  $8  for  families,  individuals 

.(    )  87  for  students  DCACLD 
Your  dues  include  $5  for  membership  in  National  ACLD  P.O.  Box  6350 

,.        ,  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20015 

Names  (s)  

Address 


_Zip   Phone 


Parent  (    )  Professional  (    )    Student  (    )  Other 

If  professional,  please  note  discipline   

If  teacher,  please  note  name  of  school 


If  parent,  please  note  name,  age  &  school  of  child 


DM 


FRir 
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WHAT  IS  A  LEARNING  DISABILITY  ? 

There  is  no  one  learning  disability 

Each  individual  who  is  learning 
disabled  has  a  different  set  of 
problems. . .and  a  different  set 
of  strengths. 

Learning  disabled  children  often 
exhibit  one  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics  : 

Some  have  difficulty  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling  or  arithmetic... 
some  do  well  in  school  worK  but 
can't  sit  still  or  stop  talking... 
see  have  trouble  saying  "no"  to 
themselves  and  don't  seem  to  learn 
from  their  mistakes. . .some  are 
ciumsy  and  have  more  than  their 
share  of  accidents. . .or,  they  may 
da>dream  a  lot  and  be  "spaced  out" 
much  of  the  time... or,  very 
easily  distracted  so  that  they 
forget  belongings  and  the  teacher's 
assignments. , .or,  /alls  apart  in 
minor  crises  and  over-reacts  to 
common  situations. 


These  problems  are  known  by  many 
different  names  (  dyslexia,  minimal 
brain  dysfunction,  hyperactivity, 
perceptual  handicap,  etc.)  and  the 
causes  of  the  problems  may  be 
different.  What  these  individuals 
all  do  have  in  common  is  a  problem 
that  is  interfering  with  their 
development  and  their  ability  to 
reach  their  full  potential. 
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BUT,  ARE  THESE  CHILDREN  RETARDFn  ? 

The  vast  majority  of  learning 
disabled  children  are  not  retarded. 
Infact,  many  LD  children  have  high 
IQ's  and  special  skills  and  abilities. 
Some  retarded  children  are  also 
learning  disabled  and  this  complicates 
their  learning  situation. 


CAN__LEARNING  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS 
BE  HELPED  ?  

YES  :!!    By  offering  them  : 

*  Early  and  accurate  diagnosis 

*  Medical,  educational  and  other 
kinds  of  assistance  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  individual 

*  Understanding  and  acceptance 
in  school,  at  home  and  in  the 
community 

*  Encouragement  of  strengths 
and  abilities 

HOW  CAN  DC  ACL  D  HELP  ? 

DCACLD  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
of  parents,  professionals  and  other 
interested  persons  dedicated  to 
increasing  public  and  professional 
awareness  of  learning  disabilities 
and  in  stimulating  improved  school 
and  community  relationships. 

DCACLD  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  ACLD  and  membership  in 
our  organization  includes  auto- 
matic membership  in  National  and 
entitles  you  to  receive  publications 
of  both  organizations. 
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WHAT  S-ZRVICES  DOES  DCACLD  PROVIDE  ? 

k  Information  on  schools  and 
agencies  in  the  community 

*  Literature  on  learning 
disabilities 

*  Workshops  and  seminars 

*  Handbook  on  resources  1n  and 
around  the  District  of  Columbia 

*  Meetings  that  offer  parents  a 
chance  to  discuss  common  problems 

*  A  newsletter  that  keeps  parents 
informed  about  DCACLD  activities 
and  developments  in  the  learning 
disabilities  field 


HOW  CAN  I  HFLP  ? 

*  Become  an  active  DCACLD  member  ! 

*  Tell  your  friends  about  us 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  FOR  A  CHILD  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES  ? 

As  public  and  professional  awareness 
of  the  problem  increases,  along  with 
our  techniques  for  diagnosing  and 
remediating  learning  disabilities, 
we  are  better  able  to  assist  learning 
disabled  individuals  of  all  ages  to 
reach  their  full  potential. 


Handbook  (for  non-members):  $J.0O 
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Washington  Times  4/3/85 


Letters 


Meeting  needs  of  handicapped  D .C .  students 


Bill  AUcg^r's  Mur^h  20  article, 
"Identifying  dibbled  student  ir 
often  hardest  task  w  D.C /  v.  a,  i 
balanced  aiui  insiphrful  rf;x>rt  on 
the  frustration**  *<nd  <?ncce3so<  of 
DC.  parents  and  teachers  h, 
fitdress'ng  the  needs  of  unique 
learners. 

VVfeare  determined  to  Improve .  >ur 
pwfaiinanct  with  these  am  lent*  To 
do  so*  we  must  overcome  what  vour 
reporter  Ou"revtl>  itaiafic 4,  c»i  rhc 
"bureaucratic  inertia"  which 
attends  the  educational  right*  of  die 
handicapped. 

Currently,  our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  subject  to  no  less  tiiana  do?e:i 
fedtraJ  statutes  governing  the  dcir>  • 
ery  of  special  education  services,  a 
comprr  hens've  D  C  law  cuncrrnin^ 


the-  ngi'ta  of  the  mentally  retaided, 
at  !east  four  interagency  agree- 
ments betv.een  the  school  system 
end  other  D  C.  agencies,  and  two  fed- 
eral court  orders  stemming  from 
class  action  suits  lodged  against  us 
m  the  mid-70s. 

Little  wonder  that  parents  of 
learning-disabled  children  are  often 
baffled  by  the  process  they  encoun- 
ter tn  pursuit  of  appropriate 
instructional  services  for  their  chil- 
dren  Or  that  we  frequently  miss  the 
court  ordered  50-day  deadline  for 
placing  a  child  once  the  parent  has 
consented  to  testing  and  evaluation 

Although  the  special  education 
population  is  growing,  the  case- 
handling  delays  are  becoming 
shorter,  and  our  record  for  correct 
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iwwment  iecfsKns  appears  to  be 
■te^Jy  improving 

I  beU'.ve  Ui\t  the  DC  Board  of 
Education  intends  fur  thi.s  partner- 
ship between  the  professionals  and 
the  parents  to  come  :o  full  fruition 
Oniy  then  will  we  achieve  the  single 
moral  imperative  underneath  ;he 
reams  of  speaai  educanon  law.s 
regulations  and  procedures:  that 
•very  child,  r**ardies*  of 
handicapping  condition,  ha<  a  n«ht 
to  a  publicly-provided  education 
wtich  fully  develops  hi*  or  her  intel 
leciual  potential  and  leads  to  a  hfe  of 
maximom  independence,  opportu- 
nity, and  dignity. 

BOB  DOYD 
Chaicman 

Comaiirttc  on  apect*i  Education 

n.C  Board  of  Education 
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Thirsdav.  April  25, 1985  D.C,  S 


Right  of  Handicapped 
To  Education  Outlined 


By  Bemhart  Mingia 

WmW«  Put  Staff  Wnm 


When  Cheryl  Shropshire  learned  that  her 
son  A  tub*  had  dyslexia,  a  reading  impair- 
ment, he  was  6.  He  was  placed  in  a  private 
school  for  the  learning  disabled  and  quickly 
learned  his  alphabet  and  how  to  read. 

"When  I  heard  him  putting  sentences  to- 
gether, I  was  overjoyed,"  said  Shropshire, 
34,  who  bves  in  Northeast  Washington. 

But  now,  three  years  later,  Atiba  is  still 
learning  to  put  together  sentences,  and 
Shr  pshire  said  she  is  very  concerned  about 
her  son's  lack  of  progress. 

She  talked  to  her  son's  teachers  and  the 
administrators  about  her  concerns,  but  little 
changed,  she  sa 

Last  weekend  Shropshire  was  among  50 
parents  of  handicapped  children  who  at- 
tended a  daylong  workshop  to  learn  from 
lawyers,  psychologists  and  school  adminis- 
trators the  rights  of  the  handicapped  and 
how  to  use  the  system  to  get  the  best  ed- 
ucation for  their  children. 

Under  a  federal  law  adopted  in  1975,  lo- 
cal school  systems  must  provide  a  free  and 
appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  21. 

"The  law  says  that  your  child  should  have 
a0  the  necessary  resources  he  may  need  to 
address  his  learning  disabilities,"  said  Jane 
Yohalem,  staff  attorney  of  the  Mental  Health 
Law  Project,  who  spoke  at  the  workshop  held 
at  Buchanan  School  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Kennedy  Institute  Parenting 
Skills  in  Special  Education  Project  and  D.C 
Parents  of  Learning  Disabled  Children. 

Nancy  Cohen,  a  lawyer  specializing  in  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped,  urged  the  par- 
ents, whose  children  suffered  from  disabil- 
ities ranging  from  dyslexia  to  cerebral  palsy 
and  mental  retardation,  to  "get  involved 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end." 


"You  have  the  right  to  appeal  any  place- 
ment, or  any  part  of  your  child's  special  pro- 
gram. Your  child's  IEP  (Iixtividualised  Edu- 
cational Program]  is  the  fir^t  step  and  the 
most  important  part  of  his  program,"  she 
said. 

"If  your  child  needs  daily  therapy,  but  the 
school  suggests  only  once  a  week  because 
they  don't  have  the  resources,"  said  Cohen, 
"then  you  don't  have  to  accept  this;  they're 
required  to  find  those  resources  outside  the 
school." 

In  the  District,  about  6,700  handicapped 
students  attend  public  schools.  This  in- 
cludes 1,051  students  enrolled  in  the  Dis- 
trict's eight  special  education  schools  and 
5,000  who  attend  special  classes  in  regular 
public  schools. 

The  District  pays  to  send  428  students, 
such  as  Atiba  Shropshire,  to  classes  at  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  around  the  country,  said  Doris  Wood- 
son, assistant  superintendent  for  special 
education. 

D.C.  school  board  memU-  Bob  Boyd, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Specialized 
Educational  Programs,  who  attended  the 
workshop,  said  many  of  the  complaints  are 
valid  and  the  system  is  trying  to  improve. 

"People  usually  complain  about  whether 
or  not  their  child  has  received  the  proper 
placement,  or  that  we  don't  meet  the  50- 
day  deadline  to  place  their  child,"  said  Boyd. 

'The  process  is  very  complicated,  and 
we  have  just  started  a  Saturday  service  at 
the  Child  Study  Center  to  process  some  of 
the  children's  placements  that  have  been 
waiting." 

"As  ion£  as  1  didn't  understand  my  rights, 
they  [school  teachers,  specialists  and  oth- 
ers] could  tell  me  anything  and  1  accepted 
it,"  Shropshire  said  after  the  workshop. 
"But  not  anymore  1  plan  on  following 
through  his  program  right  down  to  the 
wire,"  she  said. 
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Identifying  disabled  student 
is  often  hardest  task  in  D.C. 
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;  UAMCH  X,  M5  /  MCE  7B 


1H 


t  t  |ii  11  a*  g*t 

tatal  school  aorejlmaot  as 
haadkapysJ,  iiassai  si  toabout  12 
parccnt  for  other  acted  Act  nets  in 
the  metropolitan  tree 

"Some  children  art  net  identified 
atall  They  show  up  as  neglect  case* 
or  at  Juvenile  dHtnojucntC  Miss 
Wulkansaid 

In  response  to  this  objection.  Dit 
(net  special* education  director 
Dons  A  Woodson  his  begun 
training  staff  in  screening  and  diag- 
nosis 

"identification  is  a  difficult  pro- 
cess The  problems  are  not  peculiar 
» the  District  They're  nationwide," 
Mrs  VAxxlson  said 

Some  parents  have  said  that 
evsJuators  and  administrators  fail  to 
commuiucatr  with  and  involve  the 
parents 

"We're  preparing  packets  for  '.he 
parents  describing  the  process  and 
to  get  them  involved  to  have  their 
input  in  designing  individual  educa- 
tion programs  for  their  children," 
Mrs.  Woodson  said 

"We  have  a  child  find  program  to 
locate  handicapped  children  of  all 
ages  who  may  need  apectal  educa- 
tion we  ere  updating  our  testing  and 
screening  procedures  as  well  as 

ptacenwit  °starT"  "added" 

Joe  Ballard  of  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  a  private 
nat tonal  organization,  said,  "For  an 
urban  center  I  the  District!  has 
greatly  improved  over  the  last  few 
yeers.- 

"Therel  a  tressendous  at 
levels  of  problem*.  Nationally  we're 
ooncernad  about  the  waiting  period 
before  assessment,  and  between 
assessment  and  placement."  said  Mr 
Ballard. 

In  the  District,  the  waiting  period 
can  be  long  and  the  placement  pro- 
cess complicated 


as  the  tasting  and  peacsnsant  of  Ma 

then  tyear-orj  sen,  whe  has  an  audi- 
tory learning  en  a  less  but  was 
improperly  diagnosed  as  mildly 
retarded 

"Our  son  wasn't  tested  property 
and  our  requests  la  see  test  results 
repeatedly  were  earned.  One  coun- 
selor told  us  the  tent  results  were 
unintelligible  We  weren't  toM  of  our 
rights  either" 

Mr  Banta  and  his  wife  RocheUe 
took  their  son  to  a  snadical  doctor 
and  an  occupational  therapist  who 
both  correctly  diagnosed  the  team 
Ing  disability  But  after  showing 
those  test  results  to  the  evaluating 
staff,  the  Bunts*  still  foM  the  pro- 
grams suggested  by  the  naff  were 
not  suitable  They  took  legal  action 
to  have  their  son  placed  in  a  private 
school 

"We  couldn't  have  dene  it  without 
a  lawyer,"  he  said 

School  officials  asoJtrrad  not  la 
comment  on  this  or  other  pacific 
cases 

However,  many  parte t a  are 
pleased  with  the  Instruction  and 
atten:.on  their  children  receive 
from  their  teachers 

Sgt  Tun  Wilson  at  Inning  Afar 
Force  Base  has  a  9- year-old  dasaehser 
anroUedina 


with  Downs  syndrome 
specialized  program  at  Patterson 
Elementary  School  tn  Southwest 
Washington 


It  was  a  hassle  getting  her  in.  But 
of  the  three  schools  ones  email  I, 
this  is  the  best  Her  teacher  te  vary 
qualified,  the  best  we've  ever  had. 
The  teacher  makes  progress  with 
the  bdsand  she  calk  me  and  lets  nw 
know  what  they're  dohsg."  Sgt  Wil- 
son said 

Joyce  Jackson  has  taught 
leaming-disaMed  children  for  rive 
years  at  Prospect  School  in 


*»t  uhee  •  let  of 
to 

•a  Mda  got  frustrated,  but 
i  sat  a  cinld  saaster  senss- 
thesnattfftarttlti  very  rewordmg  for 
them  and  for  ass. 

"If  the  parents  torn  ejiieettons 
about  what  we're  dosag,  we  talk  It 
ever  with  them  Most  parent*  are 
very  cooperative  and  keip  thair  chil- 
dren with  attention  and  rain- 
forcemenr  at  home,"  Mrs.  Jackson 
said. 

Another  teacher,  Rosa  Reeves,  has 
worked  with  physically  handscapped 
children  for  19  years  at  the  Shwpe 
Health  School  in  Northwest  Her 
current  class  of  fourth-graders  has 
beennmsn  -her  care  for  three  years. 

"I  met  them  when  they  ware  in 
second-grade  and  none  could  write 
or  road  their  aaase.  Now  they're  all 
at  or  above  ahetr  grade  leveL" 

"Vfo  have  InmvsguMarograma  for 
each  child  and  we  work  together  just 
like  a  regeJer  dass  V  S  rewarding 
gag  challeagmg  Whan  I  first  atartsd 
I  tseght  s  giri  with  ao  arms  And  I 
had  never  men  that  befor-  em 
became  chase.  She  went  to  Howard 
UMvemty  and  got  all  As,"  Mrs. 


Some  of  the  District  »  special  edu- 
i  haan  used  in 


"Doris  Weill  an  has  vary  high 
atandnrds  She  has  keen  vary  helpful 
to  our  school  systvm,"  said 

*  "       "  of 

far  Dade  County 


Southwest     Wyksmerto  Marshall,  eVe 


Beard  ef  f  aeronoa  ■  at  ir  tab 
Boyd,  r>  Ward  S3  and  rhafi mm  of  hw 
nsacsal  sdncacton  caaanstttoa,  hat 
vuasad  many  ef  the  dry*  apadsl 
education  farTHtwi  and  has  nan  wfrh 
school  ofTiaaU  and  parents  groups. 
\  win  meet  with  Mr  Boyd 
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Taking  the  first  step.  .  . 
to  solving  learning 
problems. 


Association  for  children  and  adults 
with  learning  disabilities 
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In  1964,  a  group  of  concerned  parents  formed  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  DISABILITIES.  It  is  the  only 
national  organization  devoted  to  defining  and  findii.g  solutions  for 
the  broad  spectrum  of  learning  problems.  ACLD  has  50  state  affili- 
ates with  more  than  800  local  chapters.  Membership  totals  over 
60,000,  including  parents,  professionals  from  many  sectors,  and 
concerned  citizens. 

Learning  Disabilities  occur  ir  many  forms   .  .  visual,  auditory, 
motor  control,  communication,  logic,  etc.  Effective  correction  must 
include  a  total  approach  to  the  educational,  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  needs  of  the  individual  child.  Therefore,  ACLD 
believes  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach  with  these  major  goals: 

□  ENTOURAGE  research  in  neuro-physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  Learning  Disabiimes 

□  STIMULATE  development  of  early  detection  programs. 

□  CREATE  a  climate  of  public  awareness  and  acceptance. 

□  DISSEMINATE  information  widely. 

□  SERVE  as  an  advocate. 

□  DEVELOP  and  PROMOTE  legislative  assistance 

□  IMPROVE  regular  and  special  education 

□  ESTABLISH  career  opportunities. 

An  inquiry  to  the  National  ACLD  office  or  to  the  local  ACLD 
chapter  may  be  a  crucial  first  step  in  providing  help  for  a  person 
with  Learning  Disabilities.  National  Headquarters  has  a  resource  li- 
brary of  over  600  publications  for  sale  in  addition  to  providing  a 
film  rental  service.  Published  six  times  annually,  the  official  ACLD 
newsletter,  NEWSBRIEFS,  covers  current  developments  in  the  field 
of  Learning  Disabilities. 

Association  for  Children  and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities 
4156  Library  Road,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15P34  *  412/341-1515 
1985 
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LEARNING  DISABILITIES  —  WHAT  IS  IT? 


The  hidden  handicap  which  we  term  learning  disabilities  (LD) 
has  been  evident  ever  since  people  have  been  required  to  process 
information  and  learn.  It  has  become  more  noticeable  throughout 
the  ages  as  societies  continue  to  put  greater  and  greater  emphasis 
on  learning  and  education. 

Learning  Disabilities  occur  in  many  forms .  .  .  visual,  auditory, 
motor  control,  communication,  logic,  etc.  Effective  correction  must 
include  a  total  approach  to  the  educational,  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

The  federal  government  has  defined  learning  disabilities  in 
Public  Law  94-142  (f he  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act) 
as  follows: 

"Specific  learning  disability  means  a  disorder  in  one  or 
more  of  the  basic  psychological  processes  involved  in 
understanding  or  in  using  language,  spoken  or  written, 
which  may  manifest  itself  in  an  imperfect  ability  to  listen, 
think,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  io  do  mathematical  cal- 
culations. The  term  includes  such  conditions  as  perceptual 
handicaps,  brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia, 
and  developmental  aphasia.  The  term  does  not  include  chil- 
dren who  have  learning  problems  which  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  visual,  hearing  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance  or  of  environmental, 
cultural,  or  economic  disadvantage." 
Each  child,  adolescent,  or  adult  with  a  learning  disability  is  unique; 
each  shows  a  different  combination  and  severity  of  problems.  A 
learning  disability  person  is  an  individual  who  has  one  or  more  sig- 
nificant deficits  in  the  essential  learning  processes. 

The  learning  disability  person  is  usually  considered  to  have 
near  average  or  above  average  intelligence.  However,  for  some  rea- 
son (sometimes  known,  sometimes  not)  there  is  a  gap  between 
potential  and  achievement. 


The  symptoms  of  learning  disabilities  are  a  diverse  set  of 
characteristics  which  affect  development  and  achievement.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  some  of  these  symptoms  can  be  found  in  all 
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children  at  some  time  during  iheir  development.  However,  a  learn- 
ing disability  person  has  a  cluster  of  these  symptoms  which  do  not 
disappear  with  advancement  ir.  age.  The  most  frequently  displayed 
symptoms  are:  short  attention  span,  poor  memory,  difficulty  follow- 
ing directions,  inadequate  ability  to  discriminate  between  and 
among  letters,  numerals  or  sounds,  poor  reading  ability,  eye-hand 
coordination  problams,  difficulties  with  sequencing,  dis- 
organization and  numerous  other  problems  which  may  affect  all  of 
the  sensory  systems.  An  expanded  list  of  symptoms  is  included  be- 
low: 

□  performs  differently  from  day  to  day 

□  responds  inappropriately  in  many  instances 

□  restless,  can't  stay  interested  in  anything  very  long,  easily  dis- 
tracted 

□  says  one  thing,  means  another 

□  difficult  to  discipline 

□  doesn't  adjust  well  to  cnange 

□  immature  speech 

□  doesn't  listen  well  or  remember 

□  can't  follow  multiple  directions 

□  forgets  easily 

U  has  difficulty  telling  time  and  telling  right  from  left 

□  has  trouble  naming  familiar  people  or  things 

□  has  difficulty  sounding  out  words 

□  writes  poorly 

□  reverses  letters  or  places  them  in  incorrect  sequences  —  for  ex- 
ample, "d"  for  ub"  and  "gril"  for  "girl" 

□  reads  poorly  if  at  all 

□  poorly  coordinated 

□  trouble  understanding  wore  s  or  concepts 

□  late  speech  development 

□  late  gross  or  fine  motor  development 

□  impulsive 

A  person  is  not  necessarily  learning  disabled  if  he  or  she  ex- 
hibits only  a  few  of  these  symptoms,  since  most  individuals  show 
some  of  them  at  one  time  or  another.  However,  a  person  who  has  a 
cluster  of  these  problems  needs  further  examination  of  his/her  pos- 
sible disability. 
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HOW  WIDESPREAD  IS  THE  PROBLEM? 

Many  experts  bel'eve  that  there  are  between  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000(5  to  10  million)  children  suffering  from  some  type  of 
learning  disability.  Percentage  of  incidence  ranges  from  a  conser- 
vative 2%  estimate  (which  would  include  only  the  most  severe 
cases)  to  a  broad  based  20%  of  tho  total  school  age  population.  Re- 
cent research  indicates  that  undetected  learning  disabilities  may 
be  the  chief  problem  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  do 
well  in  school.  This  group  would  include  those  children  and  youth 
with  disciplinary  problems  and  those  termed  "underachieves"  and 
"dropouts".  There  is  insufficient  research  to  confirm  the  present 
number  of  adults  with  learning  disabilities. 

WHY  A  PERSON  HAS  A  LEARNING  DISABILITY 

There  is  no  known  simple,  general  explanation  why  a  person 
has  a  learning  disability.  What  should  be  focussed  upon  is  the  for- 
mulating of  a  positive  plan  of  action  and  seeing  that  plan  imple- 
mented at  school,  horn  j,  and  the  community.  This  plan  should  in- 
clude a  competent  diagnosis,  sound  educational  planning,  and 
treatment  of  the  individual  with  regard  to  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 
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THE  ADULT  WITH  A  LEARNING  DISABILITY 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  various  fields  of  education,  psychol- 
ogy, medicine,  rehabilitation  and  others  are  beginning  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  learning  disability  children  grow  up  and  become 
adults  with  a  learning  disability.  The  old  notion  that  the  LD  child 
will  "grow  out  of  it"  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

It  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  many  LD 
adults  are  in  need  of  rehabilitation  service  in  order  to  become 
productive,  working  citizens.  Special  education  has  not  always  re- 
solved their  problems  and  provided  for  their  needs. 

It  was  not  until  1981  that  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administra- 
tion (RSA)  announc  ed  the  acceptance  of  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties a^a  medically  recognizable  disability.  RSA  will  provide  eligible 
LD  adults  with  job  training  services  and  help  in  locating  employ- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  working  definition  of  adult  learning  disabili- 
ties. 

'Specific  Learning  Disabilities  is  a  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  central  nervous  system  processes  involving  perceiv- 
ing, understanding  and/or  using  concepts  through  verbal 
(spoken  or  written  language)  or  nonverbal  means.  This  dis- 
order manifests  itself  with  difficulties  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  attention,  reasoning,  memory,  com- 
municating, reading,  writing,  spelling,  calculation,  coordi- 
nation, social  competence,  and  emotional  maturity.  The 
resulting  disorder  must  result  in  a  substantial  handicap  to 
employment. 

An  adult  with  a  learning  disability  may  contact  their  local  State 
Office  or  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  information 
on  eligibility  for  services. 

Many  adults  with  learning  disabilities  experience  success, 
many  do  not.  Some  do  not  complete  high  school  and  others  have 
difficulty  gaining  admission  to  post  secondary  programs.  The  1973 
Rehabilitation  Act  provides  adults  with  learning  disabilities  the  op- 
portunity to  attain  career  goals.  College  students  should  contact 
tho  504  coordinator  on  campus  for  available  accommodations. 

'Fogarty,  Pavonnt,  Goyette,  Gragan,  McGuire  &  Monroe 
1982  RSA  Grant  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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COLLEGE  INFORMATION 


People  with  learning  disabilities  can  be  found  on  many  cam- 
puses, ranging  from  local  community  colleges  to  major  universi- 
ties. Some  schools  are  particularly  interested  in  students  with 
learning  disabilities,  providing  specific  programs  and  assistance 
for  those  with  special  learning  needs.  The  number  of  these  special- 
ized facilities  is  growing.  For  further  information,  write  to  the  Asso- 
ciation For  Children  and  Adults  With  Learning  Disabilities. 

College  Board  Testing  For  Learning  Disability  Students 

There  is  an  arrangement  that  can  be  made  so  that  learning  dis- 
abled students  can  take  college  board  admission  tests  under  spe- 
cial conditions  such  as  extended  time,  separate  test  rooms,  a  read- 
er, or  a  person  to  whom  answers  may  be  dictated  and  recorded.  You 
must  make  such  arrangements  far  in  advance. 
Write:  PSAT/MNSOT,  Box  589,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 
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HYPERACTIVITY  -  WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  term  "hyperactive"  has  become  widely  used  and  widely 
misunderstood.  Much  controversy  si  rrounds  it.  The  correct  medi- 
cal terminology  is  "hyperkinetic  s  ..drome."  Hyperactivity  is  often 
used  interchangeably  with  the  term  "hyperkinesia"  Hyperkinesis 
describes  a  condition  in  which  the  individual  displays  a  high  degree 
of  physical  activity  which  has  no  purpose  plus  a  significantly  im- 
paired attention  span.  The  person  is  unable  to  control  motion 
and/or  attention.  Many  physicians  have  described  hyperkinesis  as  a 
treatable  illness  characterized  by  involuntary  behavior  and  learning 
problems  in  a  child  whose  brain  maturation  is  delayed.  These  physi- 
cians feel  that  the  marked  tendency  of  a  number  of  these  identified 
children  to  improve  as  they  grow  older  supports  this  contention. 

Cautions 

A  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  report  cautioned  that  the  vitali- 
ty of  childhood  should  not  be  confused  with  the  very  special  prob- 
lems of  the  child  with  a  hyperkinetic  behavior  disorder. 

Adults  who  become  frustrated  with  a  child's  behavior  which 
does  not  always  meet  with  their  standards  can  easily  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  the  child's  occasional  short  attention  span  or 
restlessness  and  label  the  child  hyperactive.  Children  should  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  a  developmental  sequence:  a  toddler  is  more  ac- 
tive, restless,  and  distractable  than  a  school  age  child:  the  younger 
child  is  more  distractable  than  the  adolescent.  It  also  must  be 
understood  that  hyperactivity  exists  in  children  with  no  learning 
problems. 

(continued) 
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Symptoms  o'  Hyperactivity 

A  hyperkinetic  person: 

1.  fidgets  and  is  restless 

2.  is  inattentive 

3.  is  hard  to  manage 

4.  can't  sit  still 

5.  is  easily  distracted 

6.  has  low  frustration  tolerance 

7.  is  irritable 

8.  is  undisciplined 

9.  is  clumsy 

10.  is  a  poor  sleeper 

11.  has  emotional  lability  (quick  shift  of  moods) 

12.  is  socially  inept 

Youngsters  usually  do  not  suddenly  become  hyperkinetic.  The 
signals  are  evident  early  in  the  child's  life.  They  are  not  children 
who  just  move  a  lot  because  of  their  age,  or  nervousness  or  anxiety 
stemming  from  a  specific  cause. 

Diagnosis 

Diagnosis  of  this  condition  should  be  conducted  by  competent 
professionals:  physician,  psychologist  and/or  psychiatrist.  This  dis- 
order is  now  more  frequently  diagnosed  than  ever  before  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  is  known.  Nevertheless,  some  uncertainty  still  exists. 
All  suspected  hyperkinetic  children  should  receive  a  comprehen- 
sive medical  and  psychological  assessment. 
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DYSLEXIA 

Dyslexia  or  Specific  Language  Difficulties  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe those  children  and  adults  with  average  or  above  average  in- 
telligence who  have  severe  difficulty  in  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  sometimes  math.  At  each  turn  of  learning  the  language,  wheth- 
er it  be  speech,  reading,  spelling  or  writing,  these  individuals  ex- 
perience severe  difficulty  and  require  specialized  teaching  which  is 
appropriate  to  their  nature  and  needs,  if  they  are  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  native  intellectual  ability. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  Dyslexia  may  be 
any  combination  of  the  following: 

1.  Severe  difficulty  in  learning  and  remembering  the  printed 
word  or  symbol. 

2.  Reversals  of  letters  or  improper  letter  sequencing  (e.g.  b  for 
d,  was  for  saw). 

3.  Bizarre  spelling  errors. 

4.  Illegible  handwriting. 

5.  Poorly  written  composition. 

Fortunately,  very  few  people  exhibit  all  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  true  dyslexic,  but  they  have  enough  in  common  to  distinguish 
them  as  a  group  with  unique  educational  needs. 

Many  professionals  today  use  the  term  "dyslexic"  to  include 
Specific  Language  Difficulties  or  the  mere  broadly  encompassing 
term  "learning  disability."  The  dyslexic  person  experiences  severe 
language  difficulties.  Given  appropriate  diagnosis  with  proper  ther- 
apy, dyslexic  students  can  learn. 
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LEARNING  DISABILITIES  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  SO- 
CIAL PERCEPTIONS 


Despite  the  fact  that  most  professionals  agree  that  social 
adjustment  problems  are  common  among  many  individuals  who 
have  learning  disabilities,  this  area  has  not  received  much  atten- 
tion. The  focus  of  a  learning  disability  is  usually  in  a  learning  situa- 
tion, but  the  consequences  are  rarely  confined  to  school  or  work. 
Many  areas  of  life  are  affected,  including  the  role  of  the  LD  person 
in  their  family,  relationships  with  friends,  non-academic  function- 
ing such  as  sports  or  dancing,  and  certainly  self  image  and  confi- 
dence to  handle  daily  situations. 

Some  persons  with  learning  disabilities  may  observe  less  in 
their  social  environment,  misperceive  more,  and  may  not  learn  as 
easily  from  experience  as  their  friends  do.  Some  children  may  ex- 
hibit an  immaturity  and  social  ineptness  due  to  their  learning  disa- 
bility. Like  many  of  us,  learning  disability  persons  want  acceptance, 
but  their  eagerness  may  cause  them  to  try  too  hard  in  inappropriate 
*ays. 

Behaviors 

Common  behavior  characteristics  of  learning  disability  in- 
dividuals are: 

□  An  inability  to  read  and  interpret  environment  and  people 

□  An  inability  io  adequately  interpret  their  problems  and  needs 

□  Little  thought  about  the  results  of  their  actions  —  poor  judg- 
ment 

□  Poor  impulse  control 

□  A  need  for  immediate  gratification 

□  Inability  to  set  realistic  priorities  and  goals 

□  Inappropriate  conclusions  due  to  deficient  reasoning  ability 

□  Illogical  reasons  for  their  actions  —  sometimes  even  contra- 
dicting what  was  previously  stated 

□  Inability  to  develop  meaningful  social  relationships  with  others; 
usually  these  children  are  loners 

□  Inability  to  draw  appropriate  conclusions  due  to  poor  reasoning 

□  Childish  and  bossy  behavior 

□  An  ovsbundance  of  frustration  resulting  in  disruptive  behavior 


or 
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TREATMENT 

The  treatment  of  this  problem  of  inept  logic  is  not  easily 
accomplished.  Competent  professional  help  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines on  an  ongoing  basis  is  a  necessity  to  help  the  individual 
and  society  to  deal  with  this  lack  of  social  perception. 

Sources  of  further  information  about  learning  disabilities  and 
social  perceptions  include: 

*Bader,  B.W.  —  Social  Perception  and  Learning  Disabilities,  (Iowa 
ACLD). 

Johnson,  D.  —  Learning  Disabilities,  (Grune  &  Stratton). 
*Osman,  B.B.  —  Learnihj  Disabilities:  A  Family  Affair,  (Random 
House). 

*Wacker,  J.  —  "The  Dyslogic  Syndrome," (Texas  Key) 
'Special  Learning  Corp.  —  Readings  in  Learning  Disabilities, 

(Guildford,  Conn.) 
'Smith,  S.  No  Easy  Answers,  (Batham.) 

*Butten,  Richardson,  Mangel,  Something's  Wrong  with  My  Child, 

(Harcourt  Brace). 
*Osman,  B.B.  —  No  One  to  Play  With  (Random  House). 
'Silver,  L.B.  —  The  Misunderstood  Child  (McGraw  Hill). 

*  Available  from  ACLD  Inc 
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REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

'The  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  Handicapped" 

In  September,  1973,  Congress  passed  a  law  that  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps  in  ev- 
ery federally  assisted  program  in  the  country.  Four  sections  of 
this  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  handicapped 
rre: 

Section  504  of  this  Act  stipulates  that  handicapped  people 
have  the  following  rignts: 

□  As  a  disabled  job  applicant  or  employee,  you  have  the  same 
rights  and  benefits  as  a  non-handicapped  applicant  and  em- 
ployee. 

□  As  a  disabled  person,  you  are  entitled  to  all  medical  services 
and  medically-related  instruction  available  to  the  public. 

□  As  a  disabled  person,  you  have  the  right  to  participate  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  senior  citizen  activities,  day  care  (for  your 
disability  child)  or  any  other  social  service  program  receiving 
federal  assistance  on  an  equal  basis  with  non-handicapped. 

□  You  have  the  same  rights  as  anyone  else  to  go  to  college  or  en- 
roll in  a  job  training  or  adult  post-high  school  basic  education 
program.  Your  selection  must  be  considered  solely  on  the  basis 
of  your  academic  or  other  school  records.  Your  disability  is  not 
a  factor. 

□  Your  state  and  local  school  district  must  provide  under  Section 
504  an  appropriate  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
your  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  child.  This  public  pro- 
gram must  cost  no  more  than  it  costs  parents  of  non- 
handicapped  children. 

If  you  feel  that  your  rights  or  those  of  your  child  have  been  vio- 
lated because  of  your  disability,  write  or  call  giving  details  to: 
Office  of  Civil  Rights 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  your  region 
whose  address  is  as  follows: 

Region  I  (CT,  ME,  MA,  NH,  Rl,  VT) 

140  Federal  Street  14th  Floor 

Boston,  MA  02110 

617-223-6397 

Region  II  (NJ,  NY,  PR,  VI) 

26  Federal  Plaza   33rd  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10007 

212-264-4633 

er|c  6>'^ 
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Region  III  (DE,  DC,  MD,  PA,  VA,  WV) 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

215-  596-6791 

Region  IV  (AL,  FL,  GA,  KY,  MS,  NC,  SC.  TN) 
101  Marietta  Street  10th  Floor 
Atlanta,  GA  30323 
404-221-2779 

Region  V(IL,  IN,  Ml,  MN,  OH,  Wl) 
300  S  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IL  60606 
312-886-3456 

For  Cleveland,  Ohio  office,  Region  V 
Plaza  Nine  Building 
55  Erieview  Plaza   Room  222 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

216-  522-4970 

Region  VI  (AR,  LA,  NM,  OK,  TX) 
Dallas,  Texas  75202 
214-767-4056 

Region  VII  (IA,  KS,  MO,  NB) 
Welve  Grand  Building 
1150  Grand  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  MO  64106 
816-374-2474 

Region  VIII  (CO,  MT,  ND,  SD,  UT,  WY; 

Federal  Building 

1961  Stout  Street    Room  11037 

Denver,  CO  80294 

303-844-5695 

Region  IX  (AZ,  CA,  HI,  NV,  GU,  Trust  Tt"  Pac  Isles,  Amer  Samoa) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

415-556-8566 

Region  X(AK,  ID,  OR,  WA) 

2901  Third  Ave 

Seattle,  WA  98101 

206-442-1922 


The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  enforces  federal  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  persons  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  religion,  sex,  age  or  mental  and  physical  handicaps  and  in- 
vestigates discrimination  complaints  brought  by  individuals  under 
these  statutes. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  ACT 
Public  Law  94-142 

This  revolutionary  public  law  was  enacted  on  November  29, 
1975.  It  contains  extensive  amendments  —  some  of  which  are  the 
following. 

1.  Guarantees  that  all  handicapped  children  have  available  to 
them  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 

2.  Guarantees  that  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents  are  protected. 

3.  Assists  states  and  localities  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

4.  Assesses  and  assures  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  educate 
such  children. 

States  and  School  Districts  must  demonstrate  that: 
1.  Handicaoped  children  will  be  educated  with  non-handicapped 

children  to  the  extent  possible. 
2  Policies  and  procedures  will  be  instituted  to  safeguard  due 
process  rights  of  parents  and  children.  It  mandates  that  the 
public  education  system  inform  parents  of  procedures  that  they 
can  follow  to  win  such  education  under  the  law. 

3.  They  will  provide  all  handicapped  children  with  "full  education- 
al  opportunities." 

4.  Tests  and  other  materials  or  methods  used  to  evaluate  a  child's 
special  needs  are  neither  racially  nor  culturally  discriminatory. 

5.  Information  gathered  concerning  a  handicapped  child  is  kept 
confidential.  Parents  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  rele- 
vant school  records  prior  to  a  hearing. 

6.  Upon  making  application  to  a  special  education  program,  par- 
ents must  be  involved  in  their  child's  individualized  education 
program  (IEP) 
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ADVICE  FOR  PARENTS 

HOW  CAN  I  FIND  OUT  IF  MY  CHILD  NEEDS  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES? 

Before  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  a  person  has  a 
learning  disability,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Schedule  a  thorough  visual,  hearing  and  medical  examination 
to  see  if  the  suspected  learning  disabilities  are  related  to  any  of 
these  areas.  Once  the  child's  visual,  hearing  and  medical  condi- 
tion have  been  determined,  you  may  need  to  take  the  next  step 
which  is  to 

2.  Approach  the  school  district  and  request  a  careful  assessment 
of  the  child's  intellectual  ability  and  academic  achievement 
This  testing  is  done  at  no  cost  to  the  parent. 

3  Obtain  a  written  report  containing  conclusion  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  evaluation  team 

If  you  believe  the  school  has  failed  to  adequately  identify  the 
student  as  one  who  requires  special  services,  you  may  require  a 
due  process  hearing. 

IF  I  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EVALUA- 
TION, DO  I  HAVE  ANY  OTHER  OPTION? 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  school's  evaluation  service,  you 
may  wish  to  get  an  independent  evaluation  for  the  student.  This 
should  be  performed  by  a  competent  diagnostic  service. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  school  will  assume  the  cost  of 
such  an  evaluation.  If  you  desire  the  evaluation,  you  should  write  to 
the  school  and  request  that  they  pay  for  this  service  prior  to  arrang- 
ing for  the  testing  services.  A  refusal  to  pay  for  the  evaluation  may 
be  an  issue  for  a  due  process  hearing. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

Once  a  diagnosis  is  made  and  it  is  felt  that  the  student  needs 
special  education  services,  an  individual  educational  plan  is  writ- 
ten. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (IEP)? 

The  IEP  is  a  written  agreement  among  all  parties  clearly  set- 
ting forth  a  statement  of  what  will  be  provided  for  the  student 

WHAT  MUST  THE  IEP  CONTAIN? 

The  IEP  must  include  the  following: 
1  The  present  levels  of  performance. 

2.  The  annual  and  short-term  learning  goals,  i  e  ,  how  much  the 
student  is  expected  to  learn  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

3.  The  special  education  (.rogram  and  related  services  which  will 
be  provided  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

4  The  extent  to  which  the  student  will  participate  in  regular  edu- 
cation programs,  i.e.,  when,  where,  and  how  much  time  he/she 
will  be  with  non-handicapped  students. 

5  When  special  services  will  begin  and  how  long  they  will  last 

6  When  and  how  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  and  the  student's 
performance  will  be  evaluated 

7.  Evalute  at  least  annually. 

WHAT  OTHER  RELATED  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO 
MY  CHILD  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  94-142? 

Depending  upon  the  student's  unique  needs,  one  or  more  of 
the  following  related  services  can  be  provided  for  ir  the  IEP: 

□  Audiology  and  Speech 

□  Psychological  Services 

□  Medical  Services  for  evaluation  and  diagnostic  purposes 

□  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 

□  Early  Identification 

□  Social  Work  Services 

□  Counseling  Services 

□  School  Health  Services 

□  Parent  Counseling  and  Training 
C  Transportation 
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WHO  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  IEP  CONFERENCE? 

1  One  or  both  parents 

2  The  child,  if  appropriate 

3.  A  representative  of  the  public  school  who  is  qualified  to  provide 
or  supervise  the  provision  of  special  education  in  tht  area  of 
suspected  disability 

4  The  child's  teacher 

5  A  member  of  the  evaluation  team  who  is  knowledgeable  about 
the  evaluation  procedures  and  is  familiar  with  the  results  of  the 
child's  evaluation. 

6  Any  other  individual  who  the  parents  or  the  agency  feel  is  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  child 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PARENT  DO  TO  BE  SURE  AN  AP- 
PROPRIATE IEP  PROGRAM  IS  BEING  PLANNED  FOR 
THE  CHILD? 

1.  Provide  the  school  with  a  complete  background  of  your  child's 
needs  and  abilities  based  upon  your  observations. 

2.  Review  beforehand  your  child's  school  record  so  that  only  the 
most  current  data  is  used  in  setting  educational  goals. 

3.  Be  aware  of  the  school's  reasons  for  recommending  placement 

HOW  WILL  YOU  KNOW  WHEN  THE  IEP  MEETING  IS  BE- 
ING HELD? 

The  school  officials  must  notify  you  in  advance  of  such  a 
meeting  and  provide  you  with  a  convenie  t  time  and  place.  You 
should  be  present  at  all  meetings. 

ALL  lEP's  MUST  BE  REVIEWED  ANNUALLY 

A  parent  can  request  a  revision  of  the  IEP  before  the  annual  re- 
view data  However,  this  can  only  be  done  after  the  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
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1  It  states  the  goals  and  objectives  for  your  child  that  were 
agreed  upon  in  the  IEP  conference. 

2.  The  goals  and  objectives  are  stated  in  a  manner  which  are  un- 
derstandable to  you. 

3.  The  goals  and  objectives  are  stated  in  concrete  terms  so  that 
progress  can  be  measured  by  clearly  observable  signs. 

IF  I  AM  DISSATISFIED  WITH  MY  CHILD'S  IEP,  WHAT 
SHOULD  I  DO? 

If  you  become  dissatisfied  with  any  stage  of  the  IEP  Develop- 
ment or  with  the  final  results,  you  should  immediately  request  a 
Due  Process  Hearing.  This  hearing  must  take  place  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  (45  days). 

HOW  SOON  CAN  I  EXPECT  MY  CHILD'S  IEP  TO  BECOME 
EFFECTIVE? 

The  child's  IEP  must  take  place  within  30  calendar  days  Every 
school  district  is  obliged  to  provide  the  services  specified  in  the 
IEP 
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WHAT  FACTS  SHALL  I  LOOK  FOR  IN  DETERMINING 
WHETHER  THE  RECOMMENDED  PLACEMENT  MEETS 
MY  CHILD'S  NEEDS? 


By  talking  with  administration  and  by  observing  the  class,  look 
for  the  following  infoi  mation: 

1.  Class  Size  —  Most  states  have  no  requirements  for  class  size. 
However,  the  number  of  students  in  a  class  must  be  managea- 
ble enough  so  that  your  child's  program  can  be  reasonably  im- 
plemented. 

2.  Class  arrangement  —  Are  students  placed  according  to  age, 
grade,  or  by  disability? 

3.  Pupil-Teacher  ratio  —  The  law  does  not  specify  any  require- 
ments. However,  the  parent's  concern  should  foous  on  whether 
or  not  the  IEP  can  be  implemented. 

4.  Classroom  atmosphere  —  What  kind  of  control  is  there?  Is 
there  organization  and  structure?  Is  there  good  rapport  be- 
tween teacher  and  students? 

5  Curriculum  offerings 

6.  Related  services  —  Is  speech,  adaptive  RE.,  etc.,  available? 
How  much  and  how  often  is  it  given? 

7.  Methods  and  materials  —  Are  there  special  methods  or  materi- 
als that  are  used  to  deal  with  the  child's  specific  disability? 

8.  Type  of  program  —  Does  the  type  of  program  that  is  being 
offered  meet  the  needs  of  your  child? 

9.  Amount  of  time  —  Is  time  spent  in  a  given  program  adequate 
for  child's  speci'ic  problem? 

10.  Grading  system  —  Will  the  same  grading  system  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  child  in  the  special  education  class  as  is  used  for 
the  other  children  in  the  system  or  district? 

11.  Wno  w///  evaluate  the  child9  —  W:l!  it  be  the  responsibility  of - 
the  regular  teacher  to  evaluate  progress  or  will  the  special  edu- 
cation teacher  do  this? 

REMEMBER:  Every  identified  LD  student  is  entitled  to  an  appropri- 
ate education  program  in  the  least  restrctive  placement  possi- 
ble. 
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HOW  SHOULD  I  APPROACH  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REGARDING  DISAGREEMENTS,  EVALUATION,  lEP'S 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT? 

1.  Try  to  settle  the  issue  by  going  through  proper  channels  and 
talking  with  the  teachers,  the  Principal,  the  Director  of  Special 
Education,  the  Superintendent.  Follow  this  up  by  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  school  officials  stating  your  complaint 

2.  If  you  feel  they  are  uncooperative,  promptly  request  a  Due  Proc- 
ess Hearing.  It  is  mandated  by  law  and  represents  an  important 
channel  for  formally  resolving  any  dispute  regarding  a  child. 

3  If  you  cannot  persuade  the  local  school  system  to  comply  with 
the  law,  contact  the  State  Dept.  of  Special  Education,  your  local 
ACLD  Chapter,  a  community  advocate,  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services,  or  another  attorney  to  help  you  decide  whether  to  re- 
quest a  hearing, 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  A  HEARING? 

1.  Notify  your  school  district  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  writing  that  you  are  interested  in  a  hearing  on  your 
child's  eligibility  for  special  services,  program  placement,  IEP, 
etc 

□  State  your  complaint. 

□  Indicate  the  name  of  the  school  district  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  involved  in  the  original  decision 

2  Keep  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  any  response  that  is  made  to  it 

3  The  hearing  must  take  place  within  45  days  from  the  time  the 
letter  was  sent  or  that  the  problem  was  pointed  out  to  the 
school  officials 
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INGS?R,GHTS  00  PARENTS  HAVE  REGARDING  HEAR 

1.  Parents  may  bring  to  the  hearing  any  lawyer,  community  advo- 
cate, professional  or  any  other  person  who  can  help  in 
representing  both  the  parent  and  the  child. 

2.  You  can  present  information  about  the  child's  needs,  including 
the  results  of  independent  testing 

3.  You  can  require  that  particular  school  officials  attend  the  hear- 
ing and  you  have  the  right  to  question  them 

4.  You  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  records  or  evidence 
that  has  not  been  made  available  to  you  at  least  5  days  before 
the  hearing. 

5.  You  can  open  the  hearing  to  the  public;  otherwise,  it  is  closed 

6.  Your  child  can  be  present  if  you  desire. 

HOW  SHOULD  I  PREPARE  FOR  A  HEARING? 

1.  Obtain  an  independent  evaluation. 

2.  Seek  help  from  someone  who  knows  about  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren and  who  is  not  emotionally  involved  in  the  proceedings 
i*.,  community  advocate  group,  parent  groups,  neighborhood 
legal  services,  or  the  local  ACLD  Chapter. 

3.  If  you  do  not  belong  to  a  parent  organization,  join  one!  There  is 
strength  in  numbers. 

4'  ^Roer(!pe»S<!HC0PJel0,  y°Ur  Child's  records-  Have  anV  statements 
corrected  which  are  inacci  ate,  unfair,  or  misleading. 

5.  Organize  in  a  chronological  sequence  whatever  school  docu- 
ments, health  records  or  notes  on  meetings  with  school  person- 
nel  that  may  be  important  to  your  case 

6.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  |EP  if  there  is  one. 
'  Obtain  a  copy  of  your  school  district's  plan  for  special  educa- 
tion services. 
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WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ARRANGING  THE  HEAR- 
ING? 

The  School  District  and/or  the  State  Department  of  Special 
Education  has  the  responsibility  for  arranging  the  hearing.  It  must 
take  place  at  a  time  and  place  which  is  convenient  for  you,  the  par- 
ent. You  must  also  be  informed  beforehand  what  legal  and  other 
services  are  available  to  help  you  with  the  hearing. 

IF  I  AM  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  DECISION  MADE  AT 
THE  STATE  LEVEL  REVIEW,  TO  WHOM  CAN  I  APPEAL? 

If  the  state-level  decision  is  unsatisfactory,  the  next  recourse 
would  be  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  state  or  federal  court  where 
judicial  review  is  conducted.  This  process  is  usually  restricted  to  a 
review  of  the  local  school  system  hearing.  Since  this  is  a  serious 
step  it  is  wise  to  obtain  an  attorney  who  is  knowledgeable  of  the 
special  education  due  process  system. 
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RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS,  REGARDING.  .  . 

YOUR  CHILD'S  RECORDS 

□  To  review  and  inspect  them. 

□  To  request  and  obtain  interpretations  of  them. 

□  To  know  the  policy  regarding  storage  of  records,  how  long  they 
are  kept,  and  when  they  are  destroyed. 

□  To  reserve  permission  for  anyone  other  than  the  school  and  cer- 
tain public  agencies  to  have  access  to  them  or  to  use  the  infor- 
mation contained  therein. 

□  To  have  certain  records  removed  from  files. 

MEETINGS  CONCERNING  YOUR  CHILD 

□  To  have  advance  notice. 

□  To  actively  participate. 

□  To  be  represented  at  the  meeting  by  any  person  of  your  choice. 
EVALUATIONS 

□  To  give  or  withhold  permission  to  have  your  child  tested. 

□  To  have  your  child  tested  by  an  interdisciplinary  team. 

□  To  have  a  series  of  tests  administered  which  confirm  the  exis- 
tence of  a  handicapping  condition. 

□  To  receive  an  explanation  of  the  causes  and  what  can  be  done 
about  the  difficulty. 

PLACEMENT 

□  To  have  an  educational  placement  done  by  a  team  of  qualified 
people. 

□  To  have  a  program  tailored  to  meet  your  child's  specific  needs. 

□  To  place  the  child  in  the  "least  restrictive  environment"  in  which 
an  appropriate  program  can  be  provided. 

□  To  have  appropriate  educational  related  services  which  meet 
the  child's  needs  regardless  of  whether  the  service  is  currently 
available  in  the  school  system. 

□  To  challenge  any  decision  made  regarding  the  identification, 
placement  and  education  of  your  child. 
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INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATiON  PROGRAM 

□  To  have  an  IEP  written  for  your  child  within  30  days  after  the 
evaluation  team  has  diagnosed  the  child  to  have  a  handicap. 

□  To  be  informed  in  advance  of  the  IEP  meeting  and  to  participate 
in  its  development,  revision  and  review. 

□  To  agree  or  disagree  with  any  aspect  of  the  child's  educauonal 
program. 

□  To  have  a  fully-paid  private  school  placement  if  an  appropriate 
placement  is  not  available  within  the  public  school  systems. 

TRANSPORTATION 

□  To  be  provided  with  transportation  to  and  from  school  with 
whatever  specialized  equipment  is  necessary. 

□  To  be  provided  with  reasonable  travel  time  —  not  more  than  one 
hour  travel  time  one  way. 

□  To  receive  free  transportation  if  the  child  is  enrolled  in  an  ap- 
proved private  school  of  special  education. 

DUE PROCESS 

□  To  request  and  obtain  a  due  process  hearing  if  you  disagree 
with  any  findings,  recommendations  regarding  identification, 
evaluation  or  educational  placement  for  your  child  or  if  the  spe- 
cial services  are  inadequate. 
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TAX  INFORMATION 

If  you  are  a  parent  of  a  handicapped  person  you  have  several 
possibilities  for  claiming  deductions  and/or  tax  credits  in  addition 
to  the  former  standard  deduction  which  has  now  been  replaced  by 
a  flat  amount  the  law  calls  the  "zero  bracket  amount". 

The  manner  in  which  the  medical  expense  deduction  rules  ap- 
ply to  special  schooling  costs  for  children  with  learning  disabilities 
is  the  subject  of  two  recent  revenue  rulings: 

□  The  first  ruling  involved  tuition  fees  paid  ty  a  taxpayer  for  a 
child's  education  at  a  special  school.  The  child  had  severe 
learning  disabilities,  and  the  child's  doc'.or  recommended  that 
the  child  attend  a  special  school  having  a  program  designed  to 
educate  such  children.  The  IRS  concluded  that  the  tuition  costs 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  were  deductible  under  Code  Sec.  213.  Not 
only  was  the  school  a  "special  school"  as  defined  by  the  regula- 
tions, the  child's  disability  was  the  principal  reason  for  his  or 
her  being  there. 

□  The  second  ruling  concerned  not  only  tuition  fees  but  tutoring 
and  transportation  expenses  as  well.  Under  the  facts  of  the  rul- 
ing, a  taxpayer  sent  his  or  her  dyslexic  child  to  a  special  school. 
The  taxpayer  incurred  tuition,  tutoring,  and  transportation  costs 
in  connection  with  providing  treatment  for  the  child.  The  IRS 
concluded  that,  to  the  extent  such  expenses  were  primarily  for 
and  essential  to  the  medical  care  of  the  child,  they  were  deduct- 
ible under  Code  Sec.  213, 18926. 

For  further  information,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Publica- 
tion 17,  "Your  Federal  Income  Tax"  is  updated  annually  and  con- 
tains complete  information  about  exemptions,  medical  deductions 
and  tax  credits.  In  addition,  two  specific  IRS  publications  are  help- 
ful: 502,  "Deductions  for  Medical  and  Dental  Expenses"  and  503, 
"Child  Care  and  Disabled  Dependent  Care".  These  are  available  at 
any  IRS  office. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

AGNOSIA  —  inability  to  recognize  object  and/or  events  when 
presented  through  the  senses. 


AGRAPHIA  —  inability  to  write  words,  inability  to  manipulate  a  writ- 
ing instrument,  and/or  master  syntactic  principals. 

ALEXIA  —  inability  to  read  due  to  injury  or  damage  to  the  brain 
centers:  "word  blindness." 

APHASIA  —  the  inability  to  express  oneself  through  speech,  writ- 
ing, or  signs;  or  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  written  lan- 
guage. This  impairment  can  be  due  to  injury  cr  disease  of  the 
brain  centers. 

APRAXIA  —  difficulty  performing  motor  movement  in  the  absence 
of  any  paralysis. 

AUDITORY  PROCESSING  —  the  ability  to  use  the  ear  and  brain  to 
make  sense  out  of  what  was  heard. 

AUDITORY  BLENDING  —  the  bringing  together  of  parts  that  were 
heard  into  the  whole  word. 

BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  —  a  process  in  which  a  set  pattern 
(stimulus-response)  is  changed.  Term  is  used  to  imply  a  sys- 
tem of  changing  negative  behavior 

BILATERAL  —  both  sides  of  the  body  working  together. 

BINOCULAR  FUSSION  —  the  ability  of  the  eyes  to  work  together  to 
form  one  meaningful  image. 

BODY  IMAGE  —  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  form  a  picture  of  one's 
own  body. 
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CLOSURE  —  the  ability  to  make  a  "whole"  from  the  parts.  Example: 
seeing  C-A-T  and  coming  up  with  the  word  "cat". 

CO-ORDINATION  —  the  harmonious  movement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body  in  order  to  perform  complex  movements. 

CROSSED  DOMINANCE  —  a  condition  in  which  the  generally  used 
or  preferred  eye,  hand,  or  foot  are  not  the  same  side  of  the 
body. 

DECODING  —  the  ability  to  take  in  symbols  through  either  the  eyes 
(visual)  or  ears  (auditory)  and  derive  meaning. 

DIRECTIONALITY  —  the  projection  of  laterality  outside  the  person. 

DISCRIMINATION  —  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between  two  'isual, 
auditory  or  tactual  signals. 

DUE  PROCESS  HEARING  —  the  legal  right  of  a  parent  to  request 
and  have  a  formal  meeting  with  thoir  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  School  District  when  avenues  or  communication 
have  broken  down  or  problems  have  arisen  in  their  child's  spe- 
cial education  program  which  cannot  be  agreed  upon. 

DYSCALCULIA  —  the  inability  to  do  simple  mathematics. 

DYSGRAPHIA  —  a  utsability  in  which  handwriting  Disorganized, 
and/or  hard  to  read. 

DYSLEXIA  —  impairment  in  the  ability  to  read.  This  might  be  due  to 
a  learning  disability,  emotional  problems,  developmental 
facts,  genetic  or  other  reasons. 
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ENCODING  —  the  output  of  verbal  symbols  through  motor  move- 
ment, speech,  writing  and/or  gesture. 

EXPRESSIVE  LANGUAGE  —  refers  to  output  thru  the  following 
channels  —  speech,  writing  or  gesture. 

EYE  HAND  COORDINATION  —  the  ability  of  the  eyes  and  the 
hand(s)  to  work  together  in  a  productive  way. 

FEEDBACK  —  the  ability  of  a  person  to  self  monitor  information. 

FERNALD  METHOD  —  a  technique  used  with  LD.  individual  which 
uses  a  muitisensory  approach  to  teach. 

FIELD  OF  VISION  —  the  entire  area  which  can  be  seen  without 
moving  the  eyes. 

FIGURE-GROUND  DISCRIMINATIONS  —  the  ability  to  sort  out  im- 
portant information  from  the  overall  environment. 

FINE  MOTOR  —  use  of  small  motor  muscles  for  such  tasks  as  writ- 
ing, speech,  eye  movement,  etc. 

/£P  _  these  initials  stand  for  the  Individualized  Educational  Plan 
which  is  to  be  drawn  up  within  30  calend  ar  days  after  your 
child  has  been  diagnosed  by  the  evaluat  on  team.  You,  your 
child  if  appropriate,  the  school's  educational  team,  and  any- 
one else  you  deem  appropriate  to  be  included  in  drawing  up 
this  plan. 

INTEGRATION  —  the  ability  of  the  body  to  work  together. 

KINESTHESIS  —  body  movements  and  the  ability  of  the  body  to  be 
aware  of  these  motions. 
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LATERALITY  —  internal  awareness  that  the  body  has  two  sides  and 
that  they  are  different. 

LEFT  HEMISPHERE  —  section  of  the  brain  that  deals  with  lan- 
guage. 

LEFT. VGHT  DISCRIMINATION  —  involves  knowing  theuifference 
between  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  body  before  movement 
is  made. 

LEARNING  DISABILITY  —  refers  to  the  term  which  classifies  a  per- 
son of  at  least  average  intelligence  who  has  a  disorder  in  one 
or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  processes  involved  in  un- 
derstanding or  in  using  language,  spoken  or  written,  which 
may  aiso  involve  imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read, 
write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calculations,  (see  complete 
Federal  definition.) 

LRE  —  initials  standing  for  least  restrictive  environment,  RL.  94-142 
states  that  handicapped  children  are  educated  with  non- 
handicapped  children  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and 
that  the  placement  of  a  handicapped  child  outside  the  regular 
classroom  occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the 
handicapls  such  that  education  in  a  regular  class  with  the  use 
of  supplementary  aids  anc1  services  cannot  be  achieved  satis- 
factorily. 

MA  I NSTREAMIN G  —  usually  this  term  and  the  least  restrictive  en- 
vironment term  have  been  used  interchangeably;  other  times 
mainstreaming  is  used  to  mean  placement  of  handicapped 
students  in  regular  classrooms  only.  (Sometimes,  this  is  done 
not  taking  into  consideration  what  the  child's  academic  needs 
are  —  author's  note) 
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MIDLINE  —  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the  body  in  two,  running 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet.  It  serves  as  a  point  of  ori- 
gin. 


MIXED  CEREBRAL  DOMINANCE  —  a  term  used  to  point  out  that 
right  or  left  dominance  has  been  securely  established. 

OCULOMOTOR  —  eye  movements. 

ORGANICITY  —  a  term  referring  to  organic  causes  of  thinking  and 
behavior  difficulties  of  deficits.  The  terms  usually  describe 
neurological  deficits. 

ORTON-GILLINGHAM  —  a  technique  used  in  teaching  Learning 
Disabled  persons  devised  by  Dr.  Orton,  B.  Stillman,  and  Ann 
Gillingham,  stressing  a  multisensory  approach  to  learning. 

PERCEPTION  ~  the  ability  of  the  brain  to  correctly  interpret  the 
stimuli  (information)  it  receives. 

PERCEPTUAL  MOTOR  PROBLEM  —  inadequate  functioning  of  the 
perceptual  processes  and/or  the  motor  processes. 

HtRSEVERATlON  —  continued  repetition  of  words  or  motions  to 
the  point  by  which  they  become  meaningless. 

PHONETICS  —  the  study  of  the  production  of  vocal  sounds,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  language. 

PUBLIC  LAW  94142  —  a  law  enacted  by  the  94th  Congress  in  1975, 
to  assure  that  all  handicapped  children  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  have  available  to  them  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
which  emphasizes  special  education  and  related  services  to 
meet  their  unique  needs.  The  services  are  to  provide  the  most 
"normal  atmosphere"  possible. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR  —  the  relationship  between  the  brain  and  the  mus- 
cles. 

READINESS  —  possession  of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  pre- 
paredness for  a  given  learning  activity. 

REFLEX  —  a  specific  motor  response  to  a  certain  stimulus. 

RHYTHM  —  an  inner  awareness  of  time  and  space  intervals 
produced  through  integrated  movement. 

RIGHT  HEMISPHERE  —  that  section  of  the  brain  usually  attributed 
to  visual-spatial,  creative  ability  and  intuitive  reasoning. 

SENSATION  —  the  information  a  person  receives  through  the 
stimulation  of  his  sensory  nerve  endings. 

SENSORY-MOTOR  —  the  relationship  between  sensation  and 
movement. 

SLINGERLAND  —  a  highly  structured  multisensory  teaching 
method  designed  for  group  instruction  of  the  learning  disa- 
bled. 

SOUND  SYMBOL  —  relationship  between  the  sound  of  a  word  or 
letter  and  its  printed  form. 

STA  NFORD  BINET  —  an  intelligence  test  that  has  a  series  of  sub- 
tests designed  to  cover  an  age  range  from  two  to  adult.  The 
scores  result  in  a  mental  age  converted  into  an  IQ. 
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TACTILE  —  having  to  do  w'th  touch. 


V/  KT  —  a  visual-auditory  kinesthetic  tactual  method  of  word  study. 
VISUAL  ACUITY  —  koenness  of  vision. 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  —  adepuiessat  perceiving  likeness  and 
difference  in  geometrical  figures,  pictures  and  word  elements. 

VISUALIZATION  —  the  ability  to  picture,  relate  and  manipulate  dur- 
ing sensory  input  or  that  following  it. 

VISUAL-MOTOR  —  a  term  dealing  with  visual  reception  and  motor 
expression  areas  plus  intersensory  integration. 

VISUAL  PERCEPTUAL  PROBLEM  —  inability  to  interpret  correctly 
what  was  seen. 

VOCALIZATION  —  movement  of  the  lips,  tongue,  or  vocal  parts. 

WHOLE  WORD  METHOD  —  word  analysis  without  the  use  of  pho- 
netics. The  word  is  taught  as  one  unit. 

WISC-R  —  are  initials  which  stand  for  the  Wechsler  Inteingence 
Scale  for  Children,  revised  edition,  a  measure  of  mental  matu- 
rity. This  test  provides  a  verbal  IQ,  a  performance  IQ  and  a  to- 
tal indication  of  thesis  subscale  scores  —  a  full  scale  IQ. 

WORD  ATTACK- SKILLS  —  the  analysis  of  an  unfamiliar  word  into 
known  elements  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
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FOUNDATION  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

This  booklet  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Foundation  For  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities, 
a  national,  not-for-profit  organization  located  in  New 
York  City.  FCLD  is  devoted  to  assisting  people  every- 
where in  understanding  the  special  needs  and 
potentials  of  children  with  learning  disabilities  and 
to  increasing  services  for  the  millions  of  children 
with  learning  disabilities  and  their  families 
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ACLD-R&D  PROJECT  SUMMARY 


This  summary  is  in  three  parts 

1  Capsuled  historical  overview  of  the  reason  for  and  purpose  of  the 
study , 

2  Highlights  of  the  study's  results,  and 

3  Re commend at  ions  or  cone lus ions 


I  HISTORY 

A      The  issue  of  a  possible  link  between  learning  disabilities  and 
juvenile  delinquency  surfaced  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 

B      NIJJDP  responded  in  1975  to  this  increased  interest  and  concern 
in  learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  delinquency      They  had  Dr.  Charles 
Murray,  American  Institutes  for  Research,   commissioned  to  evaluate  current 
theory  and  knowledge  relevant   to  the  proposition  that  learning  disabilities 
increase  the  risk  of  becoming  delinquent   and  to  make  policy  recommendations 
Murray,  after  reviewing  the  hard  evidence  that  had  been  gathered  through 
1975,  concluded  that  previous  research  was  so  inconclusive  that  it  could 
not  be  used  (to  quote  Murray)  "even  for  rough  estimates  of  the  strength  of 
the  link  "    His  report  recommended  that  carefully  controlled  investigations 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of   learning  disabilities  on  delinquency 
Also,  that  an  academic  remediation  program  be  designed,   implemented  and  con- 
ducted and  evaluated  to  assess  the  effects  of  diagnosing  and  treating  delin- 
quents with  learning  disabilities       Similar  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  reached  in  a  study  conducted  by  the  GAO  about   the  same  time 
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C.     In  1976  NIJJDP  funded  the  R&D  study,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  establish  reliable  data  that  would  assist  in  a  methodical  development  of 
informed  policy  and  programs      One  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Association  for 
Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  (ACLD)  to  design  and  conduct  a  remedia- 
tion program  for  LP  juvenile  delinquents,  to  improve  academic  skills,  change 
school  attitudes  and  reduce  the  delinquency  of  LP  teenagers  yho  had  been 
officially  ad]udicated  as  delinquents  by  a  juvenile  court.     A  second  grant 
was  awarded  to  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  (NCSC)  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations of  the  relationahip,  if  any>  between  learning  dj9abilitiea  and 
juvenile  delinquency  and  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ACLP  remediation  program. 

II      HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  RESULTS 

Note.  The  designs  of  both  the  research  anJ,  development  components 
were  carefully  planned  with  special  precautions  taken  to  insure  valid  and 
reliable  data 

A  Research 

1  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  self-reported  delinquency  was  statistically 
s igni ficant . 

2  LP  adolescents  reported  a  significantly  higher  frequency  of 
violent  acts 

3*  LD  was  strongly  related  to  official  delinquency  The  proba- 
bility of  being  officially  delinquent  (on  a  national  measure) 
was  £  of  every  _100  LP  adolescent  males  compared  to  4  of 
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every  100  non-LD  adolescent  males      To  put  it  even  more 
dramatically       the  odds  of  being  adjudicated  delinquent 
were  220%  greater  fcr  adolescents  with  learning  disabili- 
ties than  for  their  non-LD  peers1 

4  The  same  odds  ratio  applied  for  being  taken  into  custody 
by  the  police 

5  The  incidence  of  LD  in  the  adjudicated  delinquent  group  was 
32%       flus  indicates  that   a  substantial  proportion  of  offi- 
cial delinquents  are  handicapped  with  LD 

These  data  alone  indicate  LD  youths  as  a  high  risk  group  of 
adolescents   in  need  of  special  services      They  are  a  population  who  are 
relatively  a  higher  risk  than  their  non-LD  counterparts      The  comparative 
basis  is  what  gives  us  reason  for  concern 

6  The  greater  delinquency  of  LD  youths  could  not  be  attributed 
to  sociodemographic  characteristics  or  a   tendency  to  disclose 
socially  disapproved  behaviors 

7  The  data  indicated  that  LP  contributed  to  increases  of  delin- 
quent  behavior  both  directly  and  indirectly  through  school 

f ai  lure 

8  For  comparable  offenses  LP   juveniles  had  higher  probabilities 
°^  ariest  and  adjudication  than  those  without  LD 

9  Among  adjudicated  delinquents  there  was  no  difference  between 
those  LD  and  non-LD  for  being  incarcerated 

As  officially  non-delinquent  boys  advance  through  theic  teens, 
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those  with  LP  experience  greater  increases  in  delinquent 
act  1 vities 

Finally,  while  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  youth  popula- 
tion  is  affected  by  LP,  'S  appeals   to  be  one  of  the  important  causes  of  delin- 
quen  cy 

B       Remediation  Program's  Results 

1  There  was  significant  inprovement   in  intellectual  growth  with  >5 
to  65  hours  of  remedial   instruction  in  one  school  year 

2  There  was  a  dramatic  deciease  in  delinquency  with  at   least  4Q-5Q 
hours  of  instruction,     lhe  instruction  was  significantly  effective 
in  prevent ing  or  controlling  future  de1  lr.quency 

3  A  major  factor  in  Preventing  delin4u.i  not  academic  skills 
improvement  but  set med  to  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  adolescents  and  the LP  3pe cialists 

U       The  model  of  instruction  did  sigi  ficantly  provide  academic/ 
intellectual  growth  and   reduce  delinquent  activity,   it  did  not 
stit lstical^y  change  school  attitudes 

III  RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  recommendations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  (l)   t tie  results  of  the 
R&P  study,   (2)   initiatives  that  should  or  could  be  conducted  at  state  and 
local   levels     and  (3)  consideration  of  social  and  econ^::  cost  effective- 
ness 

A1 though  additional  research   is  certainl)   needed,  ic   is  recommended 
that    th*1  present  findings,   in  conbination  with  tne  other  research  done  to 
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date,  be  used  to  guide  the  formulation  of  juvenile  justice  and  educational 
policy      We  be'ieve  that  our  research  provides  a  sound  basis  for  informed 
act  ion 

The  f ind ings  demons t rate  that  adoles cents  handi capped  by  learning 
disabilities  are  a  high  risk  group  for  delinquency      This  implies  that 
juvenile   justice,  human  services,   and  educational  agencies  should  target 
special  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  this  population  Some 
rehabilitation  programs  such  as  our  remediation  program  and  Project   New  Pride, 
have  proven  effective  in  remediating  academic  deficiencies  and   reducing  future 
delinquency        'ie  availability  of  such   rehabilitation  services  should  be  ex- 
panded     Most  practitioners  and  researchers  beli^v  that   it  is   important  to 
identify  and  offer  special  cervices  to  learning-disabled  children  before  they 
become  official  delinquents,   that   is,  while  they  are  still  at  an  early  age. 
Although  tnere  is  no  firm  evidence  to  support  this  contention,   such  a  pre- 
vention strategy  for  predelinquent   learnir   -disabled  children  is  reasonable 
enough  to  warrant   implementation  and  evaluation 

Learning-disabled  youths'    relatively  greater  probability  of  arrest 
and  adjudication  for  offenses  c^mparjble  to  those  of  non- learning-d 1  sab  led 
teenagers  suggests  that  special  court   services  may  be  needed  to  offset  the 
disadvantages  suffered  by  tins  handicapped  group.     Training  programs  on 
the  difficulties  confronted  by  learning-disabled  youths  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  could  be  helpful  in  augmenting  the  skills  of  police  and  pro- 
bation offic(rs,  prosecutirs,  defense  attorneys,   and  judges  to  deal  effect- 
ively with  this  group  of  youthful  offenders       Thoughtful  consideration  ought 
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to  be  givtn  to  special  court  procedures  for  handling  learning-disabled  youths 
Recently  several  01    .hese  have  been  proposed  or  adopted  in  soi.,e  courts 

We  r»ust  have  a  major  stimulus  to  local  agencies  to  implement  programs. 
An  initiative  from  national  level  could  be  very  effective  in  stimulating 
state  and  local  juvenile  courts,  conectional  institutions  a  «H  educational 
agencies  to  offer  remedial  services  for  learning-disabled  delinquents  and 
predelinquents.     A  public  awareness  campaign  should  be  mounted  to  provide 
information  to  the  general  public  about   the  potential  need   for  and  benefits 
of  delinquency  prevention  and  control  among  children  with  LD      More  importantly, 
research  results  and  recommendations  should  be  disseminated  to  federal,  state 
and  local  organizations  that  serve  learning-disabled  youth       Interest  and 
commitment  will  have  to  be  developed  at   the  community  level  in  order  for 
the  necessary  resources  to  be  allocated  to  providing  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation services  for  learning-disabled  children  and  youth, 

Once  communities  have  become  interested  in  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
create  such  prevention  ->nd  rehabilitation  services,  they  will  be  immediately 
confronted  by  ttie  pioblm  of  how  to  implement  and  efficiently  operate  these 
programs       Information  and  train' ng  needs  to  be  made  available  to  local  agencies 
concerning  curriculum  mater' als ,  teacher  training,  LD  assessment,  program 
management,   public  awareness  programs,  models   for  implementing  th"  remedial 
instruction  design  in  schools,   alternative  educational  programs,  correctioral 
facilities,  and  yout'>  service  agencies,  approaches  to  coordinating  the  re- 
sources and  demands  of  the  juvenile  courts,  schools,  and  other  agencies, 
ideas   for  revising  juvenile  justice  procedures  (e  g   ,   lorms)  t<->  promote 
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fair  treatment  of  learning-disabled  teenager*  who  have  been  taken  into  police 
cuatody;  and  a  hoat  of  related  iaauea. 

There  are  obvious  needa  for  procedure*  aaituala  on  LD  assessment, 
loc*l  program  evaluation,  end  program  monitoring  to  identify  aubgroupa  not 
benefitting  maximally  from  the  remedial  aervicea. 

One  of  the  greateat  needs  that  will  be  confronted  by  local  program 
planners  will  involve  creating  organizational  and  management  plana  that 
will  promote  coordination  of  effort  by  local  agenciea.    Local  efforta  could 
be  aided  immensely  if  program  node  la  for  the  coordination  of  juvenile  juatice, 
educational,  and  youth  aervices  agenciea  were  av~ liable  to  then. 

At  the  federal  level,  we  need  practical  reaearch,  program  develop- 
ment, training  and  technical  aaaistance  and  information  dissemination. 

In  common  ordinary  terms ,  to  implement  these  recommendations  is  chesp 
insurance 
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ACLD-R&D  PROJECT 
A  STUDY  INVESTIGATING  THE  LINK  BETWEEN 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF  TKE  DEVELOPMENT  PRCGRAM 


This  summary  describes  the  planning,  preparation  and  conduct  of  an 
academic  treatment  program  for  adjudicated  delinquents  identified  as  learn- 
ing disabled.     It  was  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  informed 
policy  and  programs  with  respect  to  learning  disabilities  and  juvenile 
de linquency 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

Dunn g  the  past  several  years,  increasing  attention  and  concern  have 
been  paid  to  the  possibility  of  an  empirical  lelationship  between  specific 
learning  disabilities  (LD)  and  juvenile  deinquency  (JD)      In  response  to 
this  interest  and  concern,  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (NIJJDP),  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  (OJJDP),  commissioned  a  study  by  the  American  Institutes  tor 
Research  (AIR)  that  summarized  the  available  data  and  made  policy  recom- 
mendations 

The  AIR  report1  concluded  that  while  the  existing  literature  clearly 
indicated  the  learning  problems  of  delinquents  warranted  further  investi- 
gation,  it  would  be  premature  for  OJJDP  to  fund  major  service  delivery  ini- 
tiatives as  the  evidence  on  a  link  between  LD  and  JD  was  inconclusive  at 
best.    Nevertheless,  the  topic  was  deemed  worthy  of  further,  more  system- 
atic exploration      The  report  recommended  that  carefully  controlled  re- 
search be  conducted  to  determine  the  -.ncidence  of  LD  among  a  few  basic 
populations,  including  the  juvenile  offender  and  the  non-delinquent.  The 
report  also  recommended  the  conduct  of  a  development  project  to  assess 
the  effects  of  diagnosing  anJ  treating  LD  among  juvenile  delinquents 

In  l»ght  of  rhese  r  comment  at  ions  NIJJDP  funded  nn  LD/JD  Project 
in  October  1976.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  obtain  reliable  data 
that  would  assist  in  the  development  of  informed  policy  and  programs  with 
respect  to  learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  delinquency  It  consisted 
of  three  maior  components-  (1)  a  study  of  the  prevalence  of  LD  among  sam- 
ples of  officially  non-delinquent  adolescents  and  ju*»enile  offenders  (as 
defined  by  records  of  adjudication)  m  several  parts  of  the  country, 


Murray,  C    A- ,  The  Link  Between  Learning  Disabilities  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency      Current  Theory  and  Knowledge,  U    S    Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D    C  ,  1976 
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(2)  a  reaaarch  and  dmiopMnt  effort  aimed  »t  the  remediation  of  groups 
of  delinquent a  with  learning  diaabilitiea,  located  at  the  aaaac  aitaa  aa 
th«  prevalence  etudy;  end  (3)  formative  end  ai— ative  cvaluationa  of  the 
LD/JD  remedietioo  progreai.    Thue,  thare  ware  five  major  objective a  aet 
to  ba  achieved  through  tha  »rojoct*a  three  coetponente.    Theae  objectivea 
verc  aa  follow*: 

1.  Tha  determination  of  the  prevelence  of  LD  in  groupa  of  adjudi- 
cated delinquent  end  officially  non-delinquent  12-to-l5  year 
old  boy a; 

2.  en  exploration  of  tow  of  the  definitional  iaauea  concerning 
learning  diaabilitiea ; 

3.  the  conduct  of  en  inatructional  (remediation)  program  for 
aelected  groupa  of  12-to-l7  yeer  old  boya  and  girla  who  have 
been  adjudicated  delinquent  end  cleaaified  ea  learning  die- 
eblad; 

4.  an  evaluation  of  the  ef fectivencaa  of  the  remediation  program, 
with  reapect  to  resulting  changes  in  the  participant* '  academic 
achievement  end  delinquent  behavior;  and 

5.  the  follow-up  of  youtha  in  the  officielly  non-delinquent  pub- 
lic achool  • ample,  to  determine  whet  chengea  in  delinquent 
behevior  heve  occurred,  end  the  relationahip  of  theae  chengea 

to  LD. 

Two  organisation  were  funded  by  granta  from  the  HIJJDP  to  conduct 
the  project.    The  Aaaociation  for  Children  with  Learning  Diaabilitiea  (ACLD) 
>■ turned  the  reaponaibility  for  the  remediation  program  (development  com- 
oonent)  tergeted  et  the  remediation  of  LD  offendera  in  the  metropolitan 
areea  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Indianapolia ,  Indiana;  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
and  at  the  Arizona  Youth  Center  in  Tucaon,  Arisona.    The  National  Center 
for  Stete  Courta  (NCSC)    waa  awarded  a  grant  to  conduct  both  the  prevalence 
atudy  and  the  evaluation  of  the  LD/JD  remediation  program.    The  NCSC  con- 
nected wit*,  -ihe  Educational  Teating  Service  (ETS)  to  adniniater  psycho- 
educational  diagnoatic  aaaeaament*  cl  tha  atudenta.     (See  Table  I). 

The  firat  taake  to  be  initiated  and  completed  were  thoae  involving 
planning  and  preparation.     In  the  latter  part  of  1976  and  early  197/,  the 
NCSC  evaluatora  and  the  ACLD  project  repreaentat ivea  met  numeroua  timea 
with  a  national  adviaory  group  of  reaearchera  and  practitioners  from  the 


2.    The  firat  phaae  of  the  reaearch  program  waa  conducted  at  Creighton 
Univeraity  and  ended  on  8/31/78.    The  two-year  continuation  of  the 
reaearch  and  evaluation  ccmponenta  waa  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courta. 
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APPROACH  TO  INDIVIDUALIZED  REMEDIAL  PROCEDURES 


Stage  I       Creighton  Inetitute/Kcsc 


Research  Design 


Stage  II      Subcontractors,  ETS  t 


Provide  Operational  Definitions 
Identify  Population  -  incidence  Study 
Provide  Diagnoses  -  Pre-Test  Procedures 


Stage  in 

National 

Project  Director,  ACLD 
i 

Initiate,  Maintain,  and 
Program  Methodology 

Coordinate  Procedures 

Stage  iv 

Program 

i 

Director,  ACLD1 
i 

Selection  of  Objectives 
Tasks 
Procedures 
Materials 

Design  and  Implement 
Prescriptions 

Stage  V       Learning  Disabilities  Specialists,  ACLD 


Implement  Remediation  Program 


Stage  VI  Evaluation 
Creighton  Institute/NCSC 


ACLD  Project  Site  Staff  Subcontractor-ETS 


Formative  Evaluation  of 
Remediation  program 


Periodic  Assessment  of 
Individualized  Program 


Post-Testing 
Procedures 


Total  Project  Evaluatlor 


TABLE  I 
3 
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areas  of  learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  delinquency      Also,  ACLD  and 
NCSC  staff  met  with  local  advisory  groups  in  the  three  target  cities. 

Discussion  at  these  meetings  focused  upon  a  wide  range  of  issues 
Researchers  were  concerned  about  the  difficult  definitional  issues,  the 
research  design  and  the  type  of  educational  model  selected  Practitioners 
were  concerned  with  the  restrictions  of  the  model,  due  to  research  pur- 
poses. 

3 

£t  any  rate,  at  these  early  meetings,  operational  definitions  of  LD 
and  JD    were  established,  a  battery  of  psycho-educational  tests  was  identi- 
fied and  an  academic  remediation  program  was  formulated. 

Agreement  from  key  agencies  (in  educational  and  juvenile  justice 
syr  3ms)  to  cooperate  was  gained.     Following  this  accomplishment,  the 
mof c  time-consuming  task  of  all  during  this  stage  was  that  of  obtain- 
ing written  informed  consent^  from  the  parents  of  the  juveniles.  The 
basic  research  and  evaluation  design  as  exhibited  in  Table  II  was  adopted 

There  was  a  review  of  educational  records  of  12-15  year  old  male 
juveniles^  for  whom  informed  consent  had  been  received 

The  process  implemented  by  the  ETS  diagnostic  assessors  was  based 
on  the  following: 

"At  a  conceptual   level,  LD  ia  considered  to  be  evidenced  by  a 
significant  discrepancy  between  a  child's  expected  achievement 
(based  upon  intelligence  test  scores)  and  his  or  her  actual 
achievement.    Additionally,  the  discrepancy  must  not  be  attrib- 
utable primarily  to  mental  retardation,  physical  handicap,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or  environment  disadvantage.    The  discrepancy 
ia  presumed  to  result  from  interference  in  the  processes  of 
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tional Definition  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Institute  for  Business, 
Law  and  Social  Research,  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1978. 

5.  Greguras,  F.  M.  ;  Broder,  P.  K.  ;  Zirameman,  J.,  The  Impact  of  Legal 
Contracts  on  Human  Subjects  Protection:  A  Preliminary  £as_e  Study, 
Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1979. 

6.  Study  criteria  set  age  limits  for  the  youths  to  be  included  and  speci- 
fied that  the  subjects  be  primarily  English-apesking  and  not  evi- 
dence of  mental  retardation,  severe  emotional  diaturbance,  or  physical 
handicap  as  primary  handicapping  conditions. 
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Schematic  Representation  of  Study  Design 
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Remediation  Group 
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receiving  information,  using  it  in  cognition,  or  communicating 
the  cognitive  result. 

"Two  major  procedures  were  used  to  operationalize  this  concept. 
First,  a  review  of  educational  records  was  done  to  screen  out 
children  who  obviously  were  not  learning  disabled.     Second,  the 
children  who  could  not  be  screened  out  were  given  a  battery  of 
standardized  tests. 

"In  the  review  of  each  child's  school  records,  trained  reviewers 
searched  for  any  evidence  of  discrepancies  in  test  scores  or 
school  grades,  any  clinical  or  anecdotal  observations  suggesting 
LD,  and  evidence  of  factors  thac  would  rule  out  LD  as  a  primary 
classification  (e.g.,  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance, 
etc.).    The  interviewers  were  trained  to  err  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion; if  there  were  insufficient  records  or  doubt  about  the 
proper  judgment,  the  child  was  to  be  referred  for  complete  test- 
ing*   Children  for  whom  sufficient  data  were  available  and  who 
showed  no  recorded  indications  suggesting  LD  were  classified  as 
not  learning  disabled  and  referred  only  for  interview. 

"Those  children  who  were  not  classified  as  non-learning  disabled 
on  the  basis  of  the  records  review  were  given  a  three-and~one- 
half  hour  battery  of  tests.    The  main  testing  instruments  used 
were  a  children's  test  of  intelligence  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children  -  Revised),  tests  of  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  (the  Woodcock  Reading  Mastery  Test  and  the  Key  Hath 
Diagnoatic  Arithmetic  Test),  and  a  tejt  of  perceptual-motor  abili- 
ty (the  Bender-Gestalt) . 

"Based  upon  the  test  scores  (and  including  ratings  of  observa- 
tions of  the  child's  behaviors  during  the  testing  session),  each 
child  was  then  claasified  as  learning  disabled  or  not.    The  classi- 
fication deciaion  waa  made  by  a  computerized  algorithm  to  ensure 
a  consistent  application  of  the  decision  rules.    Briefly,  a  child 
was  classified  learning  disabled  when  the  protocols  revealed  three 
independent  discrepancies  among  the  following*     a  two-year  or 
greater  discrepancy  among  three  WISC-R  factor  scores,  (Witkin , 
1974),  between  the  WISC-R  scores  and  achievement  scores,  or  be- 
tween the  achievement  scores;  a  Bender-Geatalt  score  of  three  or 
more  (Koppitz  (1963)  scoring);  two  or  more  ratings  of  pronounced 
difficulties  on  the  WISC-R  observations;  and  three  or  more  ratings 
of  pronounced  characteristics  in  the  behavioral  observations. 
Finally,  children  whose  achievement  test  scores  were  at  or  above 
age-appropriate  grade  levela  and  those  having  a  full-scale  IQ  more 
than  two  atandard  deviationa  below  the  mean  were  classified  as  non- 
learning  diaabled,  rather  than  learning  diaabled."    (Keilitz,  I.; 
Saka,  M.  J.;  Broder,  P.  K. ,  The  Evaluation  of  the  Learning  Disabili- 
t iea/Juvenile  Delinquency  Remediation  Program;  Evaluation  Deaign 
and  Interim  Results,  pp.  55-56,  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  1979) 
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In  addition,  an  interview  was  administered  from  juvenilea  whose 
records  were  reviewed,  as  well  as  from  those  who  were  tested.    The  inter- 
view included  questions  about  personal  characteristics,  family  background, 
attitudea  toward  school,  and  self-reported  delinquent  activity. 

Of  the  adjudicated  delinquent  youtha  who  were  classified  as  learn- 
ing disabled,  half  were  selected  at  random,  by  the  evaluatora,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  remediation  program,  the  remainder  were  assigned  to  a 
control  group.     Pre  and  poat  data  were  available  for  120  members  of  the 
remediation  group  and  110  of  the  control  group.     The  ethnicity  break-down 
waa  45Z  white,  381  black  and  17Z  other  minorities.7 

A.    ACLD-R&D  REMEDIATION  PROGRAM 

Pea  ign/Deacr  ipt  ion 

The  remediation  program  waa  conducted  in  three  locales,  each  repre- 
aenting  a  different  demographic  focus.  Baltimore  represented  an  urban, 
high  density  eastern  black  community;  Indianapolis,  a  mid-western  area, 
rural/ serai  rural  community  with  an  appalachian  and  minority  population; 
and  Phoenix,  representing  a  southwestern  geographical  area  and  a  multi- 
ethnic population. 

Each  site  had  a  program  team  to  implement  and  conduct  the  remedia- 
tion program.    The  teams  conaisted  of  a  Program  Director,  Learning  Diaa- 
bility  Specialists  and  Aidea.    The  program  staff  were  certified  teachers 
of  Special  Education  in  the  atatea  where  they  reaided.    The  Program  Direc- 
tors held  Masters  or  Doctoratea  in  Special  Education;  they  directed  the 
program  locally.    Nationally,  the  Project  Director  was  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  overall  grant  program. 

The  program  began  in  September  1977,  and  ran  through  July  1979, 
with  the  goal  of  providing  at  leaat  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  for  each 
achool  day  of  a  school  year  (i.e.,  9  montha)  of  remediation  to  each 
juvenile  in  the  remediation  •  ample  population.    The  program  waa  based 
on  an  academic  treatment  model  in  contraat  to  other  models  such  aa  the 
behavioral-theoretical  or  medical.    Remedial  methods  focused  on  school 
subjects  snd  were  written  to  ameliorate  or  compensate  for  students'  de- 
ficiencies in  the  basic  academic  skill  areas. 

There  were  three  major  program  objectives.    These  were  to  improve 
scholastic  achievement,  reduce  the  juveniles'  delinquent  activities  and 


7.    Dunivant,  N. ,  The  Relationship  Between  Learning  Disabilities  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Brief  Summary  of  Research  Findings,  (p.  3), 
Nstionsl  Center  for  State  Courts,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  1982. 
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improve  school  attitudes.    The  program  evaluation    was  designed  to  ex- 
amine the  data  collected  to  determine  if  the  remediation  program  achieved 
these  objectives. 

Program  strategies  were  established.    The  atrategiea  were  designed 
as  a  vehicle  to  facilitate  conducting  a  successful  program  for  a  group  of 
juveniles  whose  ichool  records  indicated  that  historically  they  had  ex- 
perienced achool  failure  in  the  baaic  academic  akills.    The  strategies 
were:     1)  work  on  a  level  that  increaaea  proficiency  in  the  functional 
areaa;  2)  use  each  juvenile' a  preferred  modality;  and  3)  employ  techniques 
for  learning  how  to  learn. 

The  sample  population  at  each  aite  received  remediation  whenever 
and  wherever  it  could  be  arranged  -  preferably  during  the  time  the  juve- 
nile was  in  an  educational  setting.    Remediation  aessions  took  place  in 
school  facilities,  libraries ,  correctional  facilities,  detention  centers* 
city  jaila,  parka,  plsce  of  youth's  employment,  project  site  offices,  snd 
st  times  st  the  youth's  home.    The  LD  Specialiats  functioned  aa  itinerant 
teachers.    They  traveled  from  location  to  location  in  order  to  conduct  re- 
mediation with  their  assigned  students.    The  caseload  per  LD  Specialist 
averaged  from  6  to  12  studenta  with  1  to  3  hours*  remediation  per  week 
with  each  student. 

Gosls  and  objectives  were  written  to  delineate  the  type  of  remedia- 
tion that  would  be  most  appropriate  for  each  youth.    The  following  sequence 
of  events  became  atandard  procedure  once  a  juvenile  was  assigned  to  the 
remediation  group: 

1.  Review  of  student's  diagnostic  evaluation  from  ETS  including 
recommendations.    Review  by  site  Program  Director  and  full 
staff. 

2.  Caselosd  assignments  by  site  Program  Director  to  LD  Specialis  s. 

3.  Locste  and  initial  contact  with  student  by  LD  Specislists. 

4.  Administration  of  additional  formal/informal  testing,  i.e, 
Written  Language  Sample,  Slingerland,  Malcomesius ,  etc.,  by 
LD  Specialists. 


8.    Dunivsnt,  N. ;  Saks,  M.  J.;  Broder,  P.  K. ,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effective- 
ness of  the  ACLD  Remediation  Program  in  Improving  the  Educational  Achieve- 
ment of  Learning-Disabled  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

Dunivsnt,  N. ;  Ssks ,  M.  J.,  Broder,  P.  K. ,  Preventing  Delinquency  Among 
Learning-Disabled  Juvenile  Delinquents:    Evaluation  of  the  ACLD  Academic 
Remediation  Program. 
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5.  Remedial  prescription  written  using  all  diagnostic  evalua- 
tion results. 

6.  Student  and  Prcgram  staffing  -  remediation  schedule  and 
location. 

7.  Writing  lesson  plans  and  identification  of  resource  materials. 

8.  On-going  remedial  instruction. 

9.  Weekly  staffing  -  Program  Director  with  staff. 

10 •    On-going  assessment  and  monitoring  of  individualized  remedial 
prescriptions . 

The  program  model  was  based  on  the  premise  that  learning  disabili- 
ties produces  poor  achievement;  poor  achievement  creates  strain;  and  the 
combination  of  LD,  poor  achievement  and  strain  results  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency . 

The  program  was  initially  three-dimensional  in  design.    One  dimen- 
sion was  to  teach  in  a  direct  manner  basic  academics  in  the  functional 
skill  areas:     language ,  reading,  written  language,  and/or  arithmetic  us- 
ing the  juvenile's  preferred  learning  modality.     The  second  dimension  was 
to  stress  continued  learning  gaining  information  in  spite  of  low  skill 
entry  level.    The  third  dimenpion  was  a  focus  on  positive  movement  and 
modification  in  self-concepts.     This  latter  dimension  was  deleted  as  it 
presented  yet  another  variable  to  measure  in  an  already  complex  research 
design . 

Also,  initially,  there  was  a  planned  formative  (on-going)  evalua- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  NCSC.    With  a  formative  evaluation,  program  staff 
would  have  an  objective,  on-going,  and  up-to-date  assessment  of  each  stu- 
dent's individualized  prescription  to  provide  a  basis  for  redesign  when 
necessary.     Unfortunately,  the  formative  evaluation  feed-back  was  not 
operational  until  a  few  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  remediation 
program.    All  assessments  and  evaluations  of  this  nature  were  made  by  the 
site  Program  Directors  and  Project  Director  on  at  least  a  quarterly  basis- 

The  remediation  model  was  a  combination  of  two  academic  treatment 
programs:     (1)  ability  (process)  training,  and  (2)  task  analysis. 9  The 


9,     Piazza,  R.  (Ed.).     Three  Models  of  LP.     Guilford,  Conn.-  Special 
Learning  Corp. ,  1979. 

Ysseldyke,  J.  E. ,  Salvia,  J.  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Teaching-  Two 
Models.     Exceptional  Children,  1974,  41. 
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attempt  was  made  to  use  the  segments  of  the  two  models  which  would  be 
the  most  effective  and  omit  the  segments  which  would  not  appear  to  be 
useful  for  12-16  year  old  adjudicated  delinauents  with  LD.    A  Lattery 
(Table  III)  of  tests  identified  each  juvenile's  impaired  perceptu 
promises  and  defined  the  juvenile's  preferred  modality  (visual,  audi- 
tory, tactile  or  kinesthetic).    The  diagnostic  evaluation  also  indicated 
each  juvenile's  basic  level  of  achievement  in    eading  and  arithmetic, 
written  language,  and  spelling 

A  thorough  study  of  each  juvenile's  file  was  made.    This  included 
an  evaluation  of  the  juvenile's  academic  status  to  assist  in  decision  mak- 
inp      Informal  reading,  math,  spelling,  and  interest  inventories  were  ad- 
ministered.   Generally,  prescriptions  were  written  after  the  informal  test- 
ing.   Lesson  planning  followed  the  completion  of  the  description. 

Remediation  sessions  followed  after  completion  of  losaon  plans 
The  sessions  had  specific  goals  and  time  limits      These  were  formulated 
to  facilitate  success  in  learning.    Each  youth  had  d  separate  folder 
which  contained  the  individual  short  term  objectives,  lesson  plans, 
materials  and  workbooks. 

Lessons  were  outlined  in  detail  using  a  task  analysis  approach 
where  each  learning  step  was  presented  singularly.    Mastery  of  each  task 
was  demonstrated  before  the  next  step  was  introduced  by  the  Specialist. 
Informal  assessment  cechniques  were  used  based  on  the  R&D  Prescription 
Code  to  determine  fhe  entry  level  of  remediation.    Teaching  in  these 
small  components  helped  to  build  a  better  academic  foundation. 

Affective  considerations  were  incorporated  in  order  to  facilitate 
intervention  strategies.    There  were  three  primary  factors  involved. 
They  were  the  student  capability  levels,  remediation  setting  and  posi- 
tive and  negative  reinforcement . 

Scheduling/Tracking  and  Managing  Sample  Population 

AIa  personnel  kept  a  detailed  daily  log  of  activities  and  events 

GROUP  1  -  LOCATORS 

1      The  locators  recorded  in  a  log  book  all  attempts  to  contact 
a  specific  client. 

2.  After  the  client  was  located,  a  correct  (current)  address  and 

phone  number  were  recorded. 

3.  The  school  sched  ile  and  work  schedule  were  recorded.     If  the 

school  counselor's  name  and  phone  number  were  known,  they 

were  also  noted. 
U.     The  lorator  explained  the  Project,  using  a  comprehensive 

script,  to  the  client. 
5.     The  locator  scheduled  an  appointment  with  a  member  from 

Group  2. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  BATTERY  USED 


-OLLOWING  SCREENING  AND  DECISION  PROCESS 

1.  WISC-R 

2.  BENDER  VISUAL  MOTOR  GESTALT  TEST 

3.  WOODCOCK  READING  MASTERY  TEST 

4.  ROSNER'S  AUDITORY  ANALYSIS 

5.  HIDDEN  FIGURES  TEST 

b.  KEY  MATH  DIAGNOSTIC  ARITHMETIC  TEST 

7.  CHILDREN'S  EMBEDDED  TEST   (PART  2) 

8.  NUMBER  COMPARISON  TEST 

9.  HIDDEN  PATTERNS 

10.  SWINTON-WEPMAN  VISUAL  ORIENTATION  TEST 

11.  THURSTONE  FLAGS 


1.  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 

2.  MALCOMESIUS  SPECIFIC  LANGUAGE  DISABILITY  TEST 

3.  SLINGERLAND   (IN  SOME  INSTANCES) 

4.  OTHER  INFORMAL  TESTS 


PROGRAM  STAFF  TESTING 


TABLE  IT  I 
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6.    All  completed  data  were  bent  to  Group  2. 
GROUP  2  -  TESTING  DATA  COLLECTORS  AND  REVIEWERS 

1.  Reviewed  the  file  data  and  compiled  any  questions 

2.  Determined  any  additional  testing,  such  as  Detroit,  Malcomesius, 

Written  Language  Sample ,  other . 

3.  Administered  and  scored  additional  testing      Kept  all  testing 

protocols  together  in  the  file. 

GROUP  3  -  PRESCRIPTION  WRITERS 

1-     Wrote  prescriptions  according  to  form  provided,  complete  with 
sample  and  easy  to  follow  instructions. 

2.  All  prescriptions  were  written  by  the  Learning  Disability 

Speci  alists . 

3.  Sent  completed  file  tc  Group  4, 

GROUP  U  -  SCHEDULERS  AND  COMMUNITY  COORDINATORS 

1.  At  this  stage,  remediat ion  was  initiated.    The  scheduler  and 

community  coordinator  arranged  a  place  for  remediation  to 
o :cur . 

2.  The  clients  were  assigned  to  Specialists,  mostly  by  geographic 

area . 

ROLE  OF  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

Every  procedure  required  close  supervision  The  Program  Director's 
responjibilit ies  were* 

1.  Oversee  the  effectiveness,  ensure  quality  control  and  problem 

solve  in  all  four  aforementioned  grojps 

2.  Document  any  difficulties  and  develop  strategies  to  effective- 

ly remedy  them. 

There  is  s  bibliography  of  the  remediation  program's  reports  at- 
tached to  this  Summary.     The  printed  products  of  the  remediation  program 
include  its  resource  materials  catalog,  curriculum  guide  and  assessing 
written  language  sample  procedures      To  fully  comprehend  the  program  s 
methods  and  treatment  strategies,   it  is  important  to  study  all  the  printed 
products  in  addition  to  this  document 

B.  PROGRAM  DIRECTORS  FINAL  REPORTS  -  SUMMARIES  AND  EXCERPTS 


BALTIMORE  SITE 

Program  Director,  Belton  Wilder,  Ph  D. 

My  major  tasks  consisted  of  hiring  staff  and  making  certain  that 
they  maintained  control  of  the  data  collection  process   that  was  clearly 
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outlined  in  the  policy  and  procedures  manual      I  was  also  responsible 

for  getting  to  know  our  caseload  of  students  to  make  certain  they  were 

accounted  for  and  that  they  were  maintained  in  their  respective  groups 
(control  and  experimental) 

There  were  goals  and  objectives  written  by  me  in  the  beginning  of 
my  tenure      Of  course,  they  were  consistent  with  the  policy  and  procedures 
established  by  ACLD  and  ACLD  Project  Director  during  the  formation  of  this 
national  study      The  goals  consisted  or: 

1      Maintaining  all  students  assigned  to  us  by  Educational 
Testing  Service. 

2.  Engaging  the  remediation  participants  in  consistent  remedia- 

t  ion 

3.  Motivating  the  students  to  insure  their  constant  participation. 

4  Reporting  all  terminations  to  the  project  office. 

5  Reporting  all  academic  activities  to  the  Nati onal  Center  for 

State  Courts. 

6.     Working  with  the  control  trackers  ab  they  monitored  the  move- 
ment of  the  control  group  of  students  and  as  they  question- 
ed the  LD  Specialists  regarding  the  remediation  experimental 
group ' s  participation 

There  were  also  telephone  calls  with  the  Project  Director  on  a 
weekly  basis      These  calls  assisted  with   techncal  advice  that  was  needed 
to  insure  an  efficiently  operated  program.    When  there  were  decisions 
that  neeJed  immediate  attention,  the  Froj*»ct  Director  made  herself  rvail- 
able  to  assist  me  with  making  those  decisions 

The  ACLD-R&D  was  commissioned  by  NIJJDP  to  document  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  relationship  between  learni  ig  disabilities  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency We  were  hired  by  the  ACLD- R&D  to  do  the  leg  work  in  this  study, 
collect  and  report  data,  track  and  control  all  clients  for  that  purpose 
We  were  responsible  for  involving  these  clients  in  a  program  of  change. 
This  program  of  change  consisted  of  an  academic  treatment  model. 

Looking  back  at  the  study,  and  the  personnel  who  worked  hard  and 
diligently  to  make  the  study  a  success,   I  can  say  truthfully  that  there 
was  an  impact  by  all  of  us.     I  sincerely   feel   that  we  touched  the  lives 
of  these  young  people      We  made  promises   to  each  one  and  we  were  able  to 
follow  through  on  most  of  the  promises 

We  became  their  friends  as  well  as  trusted  confidants  We  provided 
them  with  a  service  that  made  life  an  improvement  for  them  We  could  not 
change  the  total  picture  of  their  lives  because  of  limited  resources,  but 
we  were  able  to  make  a  good  impression  a  gesture  toward  change  in  a 

very  positive  direction 
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INDIANAPOLIS  SITE 

Program  Director,  Jamia  Jacob9ent  M  Ed 

The  Staff'     Teachers  were  recruited  who  met  the  qualifications  and 
guidelines  of  the  project,  who  had  the  personality  and  perseverance  to 
travel  in  good  and  bad  weather,  and  track  youths  in  areas  that  were  not 
considered  the  best      Whenever  possible,  each  teacher  hired  was  assigned 
to  an  area  of  the  city  in  which  the  teacher  lived      Emphasis  was  placed 
on  selecting  teachers  from  each  geographical  area  of  the  city  during  the 
first  or  initial  hiring 

The  staff  w<*s  informed  on  teaching  procedures  and  utilized  innova- 
tive and  expert  reinforcement  techniques      An  intensive  inservice  program 
was  presented  and  the  teachers  were  exposed  to  a  variety  of  materials 
Materials  were  vital  to  each  teacher      They  desired  to  have  input  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials      This  was  a  most  positive  aspect  of  this  pro- 
ject . 

Practicum  students  were  also  an  active  part  of  the  program  in  the 
first  year      All  were  in  a  Master's  program  within  the  Special  Education 
field.     Research  Assistants  (RA)  were  assigned  to  the  project  during  the 
second  grant  period      The  RA's  were  obtaining  degrees  in  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Criminal  Justice  fields,  or  were  retired  teachers 

PHOENIX  SITE 

Program  Director,  Loretta  Weinge 1-Fide 1 ,  M  Ed 

Programmatic  Guidelines  The  primary  task  during  the  first  month 
of  the  project  was  the  writing  of  programmatic  guidelines  Included  in 
this  was  the  writing  of 

1.  remediation  program  objectives; 

2.  a  framework  categorizing  the  functional  areas  involved  in  a 

learning  disability  remediation  program, 
3      a  discussion  of  the  major  modalities  for  learning  necessary 

to  achievement  in  the  functional  areas, 
A.     a  classification  of  tasks  both  teacher  and  student; 

5  suggested  methodology  and  materials, 

6  a  compilation  of  task  checklists  for  the  functions!  areas, 

7  a  flow  chart  of  individualized  remedial  procedure 

Other  duties  included  interviewing  job  applicants  for  the  positions 
of  Learning  Disability  Specialists. 

Telephon      One  of  the  most  t  lire-consuming  (December-March),  as  well 
as  important  activities  was  the  telephon,  whose  purpose  was  to  gain  parental 
consent  for  both  the  adjudicated  juven  le  delinquent  and  public  school  po^u- 
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lation.    Literally  thousands  of  parents  were  telephoned  and  informed  of  the 
goala  of  the  ACLD-R&D  Project  for  the  purposes  of  enlisting  their  child's 
participation.    Volunteers  to  do  the  phoning  were  recruited  from  the 
(l)  Courta,  (2)  Private  Schools,  (3)  District  Schools'  LD  staff,  (4)  Arizona 
ACLD,  (5)  Junior  League,  (6)  University  School  of  Nursing,  (7)  State  Center 
for  Law  in  the  Public  Interest,  (8)  University  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, (9)  PTA,  (10)  Organization  of  Junior  Women,  (11)  State  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Vocation,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  others      All  of  these 
volunteers  were  trained  at  intensive  inservice  sessions  by  both  ACLD  and 
National  Center  for  State  Courts. 

Community  Support  and  Participation      The  planning  stage  of  the  pro- 
ject included  numerous  activities  designed  to  create  good  public  relations 
between  the  project  and  the  community      These  activities  established  a  net- 
work of  support  and  public  interest  for  the  issues  being  raised  by  the  ACLD- 
R&D  Project.     Because  of  the  extensive  groundwork  done  at  this  time,  an 
excellent  community  relationship  was  developed  and  maintained  throughout 
the  project. 

Inter  and  Intra  Component  Planning  Sessions:  The  planning  stage  of 
the  project  was  a  time  for  idea  exchanging,  procedure  and  policy  writing, 
format  development  and  overall  structuring  of  the  foundation  and  workings 
of  the  ACLD-R&D  Project.  Throughout  this  phase,  the  interactions  between 
ACLD,  Educational  Testing  Service  and  National  Center  for  State  Courts 
were  characterized  by  high  productivity  and  excellent  rapport. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBLEMS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  PROJECT  OFFICE 
1.  ADMINISTRATIVE 

The  primary  administrative  problem  was  mainly  in  the  reaim  of  lo- 
gistics.   They  were  staggering  from  the  initiation  of  the  project  Most 
activities  appeared  to  be  of  equal  importance  and  equally  complex. 

Gaining  the  cooperation  of  key  agencies  at  each  site  consumed  many 
hours  of  travel  and  meetings      In  moat  casea,  each  participating  school 
district's  Board  of  Education  was  approached  by  representatives  of  both 
grants.    Numerous  meetings  were  conducted  with  key  individuals  from  the 
courts,  corrections,  educational  agenciea  and  advisory  groups      In  one 
school  district,  the  School  Board  requested  (and  we  acquiesced)  the  In- 
formed Consent  letters  to  parenta  be  written  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
This  was  done  to  be  certain  that  all  parents  would  understand  the  purpose 
of  their  son/daughter's  participation.    The  problems  and  solutions  of  gain- 
ing Informed  Consent  were  well  documented  in  quarterly  progress  reports 
to  NIJJD* 

The  assignment  of  caseloads  to  LD  Specialists  by  geographical  area 
was  the  next  major  logistic      The  sample  population  was  particularly 
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transient  at  the  Phoenix  site      Throughout  the  month*  of  remediation, 
scheduling  was  an  administrative  headache.    One  practical  aid  was  a 
Student  Tracking  Form  deviaed  for  the  LD  Specialists  to  track  their 
caseloads. 

2.  PROGRAM 

a.  A  major  program  problem  was  one  of  circumstances  beyond 
our  control.    The  sample  population,  according  to  the  project's  design, 
was  to  be  12-16  year  old  juvenile  delinquents  As  it  turned  out,  the 
average  age  of  the  sample  population  waa  15  2  years  when  they  started 
in  the  program.     By  the  fall  of  1978,  moat  of  those  participating  were 
16.2  -  18.0  years  of  age. 

Few  of  the  juveniles  had  received  special  services  for  their  LD. 
By  and  large,  the  LD  adolescent  who  does  not  receive  any  assistance  dur- 
ing the  elementary  school  yeara,  develops  severe  emotional  problems.  So, 
the  staff  were  faced  with  writing  an  academic  treatment  program  for  a 
multi-handicapped  population.    The  difficulty  was  developing  resource 
materials  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  varying  deficits,  but  material 
whose  content  would  be  interesting  to  the  older  adolescent.    The  point 
is,  an  academic  treatment  model  is  difficult  to  implement  and  conduct 
with  the  older  adolescent  especially  when  one  is  restricted  to  present- 
in6  strictly  academic  intervention  to  a  population  that  has  experienced 
academic  failure  all  their  school  years. 

b.  The  second  program  problem  was  lack  of  feedback  from  the 
Formative  Evaluator      The  most  constructive  feedback  would  have  been  irom 
the  Monthly  Activity  Tally  reports.    Unfortunately,  the  data  was  not 
translated  in  any  form  from  the  researcher  to  the  program  staff. 

Program  modifications  were  made  through  the  Program  Director's 
assessments  and  evaluationa  of  each  site's  on-going  remediation  pro- 
gram.    Additional  technical  assistance  was  Issued  oy  the  Project  Office 
This  assistance  was  produced  by  the  Project  Director't  surveying  the 
Monthly  Activity  Tally  reports,  site  evaluations  and  making  recommenda- 
tions from  the  information  available      However,  more  formal  infornation 
on  the  progresa  of  the  program  from  the  evaluator  would  have  been  very 
beneficial . 
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Problems  Cited  by  Program  Directors  According  to 
Program  Component  and  Problem  Category* 


Program 
Component 


Student 


Instruction 


Program 


Setting 


Problem 


Number 


Attendance /Absentee ism 

27 

5 

Delinquency 

15 

3 

Behavioral  Control 

7 

1 

Educational  Progress 

1 

a 

Attrition 

30 

6 

Total 

80 

16 

Student  Rapport 

11 

2 

Relationship  with  Others 

3 

1 

Morale 

11 

2 

Performance 

22 

4 

Attrition 

39 

8 

Personal  Matters 

7 

1 

Total 

93 

19 

Quality  (Overall) 

6 

1 

Scheduling 

73 

14 

Process/Content 

12 

2 

Materials 

4 

1 

Total 

95 

19 

Acce  s  s/Coor d  i  na  t  i  on 

22 

4 

Manaqement 

31 

6 

Policies 

25 

5 

Physical  Space 

10 

2 

Support  Staff 

10 

2 

Public  Relations 

18 

4 

Personal  Development  (Staff) 

9 

2 

Total 

125 

25 

Environment 

8 

2 

Social/Political  Mileau 

1 

a 

Funding 

6 

1 

Research/Evaluation  Reactivity 

83 

17 

Total 

98 

21 

491 

100 

aLess  than  1  percent. 

*Based  on  a  personal  communication  from  the  Evaluator. 

TABLE  IV 
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Ten  Categories  of  Significant  Events  and  Problems 
Cited  Most  Frequently  by  Program  Directors  of  the  LD/JD  Project* 


Significant  Events 


Problems 


Scheduling 

Research/Evaluation  Reactivity 
Policies 

Access/Coordination 
Performance  (Teacher) 
Public  Relations 
Educational  Progress 
Attrition  (Teacher) 
Delinquency 
Behavior  Control 


Research/Evaluation  Reactivity 

Scheduling 

Attrition  (Teacher) 

Management 

Attrition  (Student) 

Attendance/Absenteeism 

Policies 

Performance  (Teacher) 
Access /Coordinat ion 
Public  Relations 


♦Based  on  a  personal  communicate     rrom  the  Evaluator. 
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C.     CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
I.  CONCLUSIONS 

Historical  Summary:    The  remediation  program  was  implemented  to 
test  the  \alue  of  diagnosing  and  treating  LD  as  a  tool  to  prevent  delin- 
quency and/or  as  a  rehabilitative  treatment  program.    The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  ••he  project  was  to  provide  information  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  informed  policy  with  respect  to  learning  disabilities  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.     The  purpose  of  the  remediation  program  was  to  create 
a  vehicle  (a)  to  measure  the  impact  of  remediation  on  the  educational 
performance  of  school  related  attitudea  of  LD  juvenile  delinquents;  and 
(b)  to  assess  the  effects  of  remediation  on  subsequent  delinquency.  The 
program  model  waa  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  LD  plus  school  failure 
plus  socisl  stress  equsls  juvenile  delinquency.     Therefore,  the  remedia- 
tion program  had  three  major  objectives  for  its  sample  population:  (1) 
increase  academic  achievement;  (2)  change  school  attitudes;  ant!  (3)  re- 
duce delinquent  activity. 

The  results  of  the  effects  of  the  remediation  program  and  research 
data  have  been  thoroughly  documented  in  a  series  of  reports  by  Broder  and 
Dunivant.    Two  of  the  reports  are:    An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
the  A CLP  Remediation  Program  in  Improving  the  Educational  Achievement  of 
Learning  Disabled  Juvenile  Delinquents,  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Msy  1981;  and  Preventing  Delinquency  Among  Learn- 
ing Dissbled  Juvenile  Delinquents:    Evaluation  of  the  ACLD  Remediation 
Program,  National  Center  for  State  Courts,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  July 
1981. 

Some  extremely  important  results  of  the  remediatior.  program  and 
research  data  are  now  evident.    First,  the  data  indicate  there  is  defini- 
tive evidence  that  LD  youth  engage  in  significantly  more  delinquent  be- 
havior than  non-LD  youth      Second,  the  school  failure  hypothesis  was 
pretty  much  confirmed.     Third,  the  remediation  improved  reading  and 
arithmetic  achievement  test  performance.    The  point  of  dramatic  gains 
was  where  st  lesst  55-65  hours  of  remediation  had  been  received.  Over- 
sll  gains  were  found  for  written  Isnguage  expression  skills  Remedia- 
tion was  most  effective  for  younger  delinquents  with  low  performance 
sbility  «nd  for  older  juveniles  with  high  performance  ability.     The  de- 
linquents with  high  pre-test  arithmetic  achieve^nent  scores  gained  more 
than  did  those  with  low  pre-test  scares.    Overall,  the  remediation  pro- 
gram was  more  effective  for  the  LD  delinquents  than  the  non-LD  delin- 
quents.    Fourth,  change  in  school  attitude  was  minimal.    Fifth,  the 
remedistion  program  participants  evidenced  in  post-testing  a  signifi- 
cant decline  in  delinquent  sctivity  compsred  to  the  control  group 
There  was  a  threshold  effect  when  the  juveniles  received  at  least  35 
hours  of  remediation      Finally,  the  program  was  conducted  as  designed 

The  ACLD-R&D  remediation  program  results  indicate  that  certain 
academic  intervention  wi 11  rehabilitate  LD  delinquents  Additional 
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results  suggest  that  with  early  identif icat ion ' and  the  same  type  inter- 
vention future  delinqjency  could  be  prevented  among  children  with  LD 

The  conclusions  are  of  significant  import  in  relation  to  the 
continuing  increase  of  juvenile  crime,  the  incidence  of  LD  in  both 
officially  non-de lmqueat  and  adjudicated  delinquent  populations, 
and  the  serious  social  and  economic  costs  of  crime  which  could  be 
drastically  reduced  by  appropriate  remediation  programs. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Remediation  Program  Recommendations: 

Evaluate  to  determine  specific  learning  disabilities  and  the 
adolescent's  primary  learning  modality 

Develop  individualized  learning  plans 

Develop  a  plan  that  focuses  on  the  strengths  of  this  modality, 
teach  to  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness 

Develop  a  plan  that  allows  for  at  least  50  hours  of  remediation 
work  m  a  school  year. 

When  possible,  have  remediation  relate  to  school  subjects  and 
school  activities. 

Provide  lots  of  structure.     Design  a  highly  structured  environ- 
ment for  the  youtn . 

Work  m  a  neutral  environment  that  is  free  of  distractions 

Work  i"  short  20-mmute  sessions  rather  than  in  longer  blocks 
of  time 

Design  a  variety  of  program  modifications  to  the  ACLD  model 
such  as  social  skills  training,  motivational  development, 
vocational  skills  training  and,  where  possible,  work  experi- 
ence/on the  job  training. 

Develop  techniques  to  avoid  teacher  and  student  "burn-out  " 
Policy  Recommendations 

The  establishment  of  adequate  psychoeducational  testing  programs 
in  the  lower  school  grades  in  order  to  diagnose  learning  disa- 
bilities at  the  earliest  possible  age 

Provision  of  appropriate  individualized  programs  in  the  school 
systems  that  will  correct  or  minimize  the  problems  of  learnmg- 
disablod  youngsters 
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Demonstration,  evaluation  and  refinement  of  the  ACLD  remediation 


The  development  within  court  systems  of  clinical  services  which 
c?n  detect  learning-disabled  children  who  have  escaped  earlier 
detection 

The  development  of  inservice  training  programs  for  law  enforce- 
ment, courts  and  institutional  staff  to  detect  learning  disa- 
bilities and  problems. 

The  development  of  uniform  policy  and  programs  between  the  educa- 
tional and  juvenile  justice  systems. 

In  sum,  looking  at  our  national  school  drop-out  rate  and  recidi- 
vism rate  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  we  seem  to  be  compounding 
failure  rather  than  building  on  success.     In  short,  the  old  attitudes, 
cliches,  myths,  and  dogmas  are  not  working.     Clearly,  we  need  to  take 
a  new  look  at  those  factors  that  lead  youth  into  trouble,  failure,  and 
an  ever-increasing  drain  0n  tneir  collective  potential  and  on  society's 
ability  to  foot  the  costs. 

To  effectively  serve  the  LD  youth,  there  must  be  a  combined  co- 
operative effort  of  staff  and  public  officials  who  can  create,  imple- 
ment, conduct,  and  fund  an  appropriate  service  delivery  program  for 
this  high  risk  group  of  youth 


model. 
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Specialist   LD  Specialist 


Date       November  8,  1978  

ACLD-RSD  PROJECT  PRESCRIPTION  OUTLINE 


Client  Nai 
Address 


Phone  Code  000 

P  0 


Remediation  Site 


SUMMARY  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  FINDINGS 

Client  ii  functioning  within  the  bright  average  range  of  intelligence  as  

indicated  by  the  WISC-R.    He  performs  better  in  non-verbal  areas  than  verbal. 
He  demonstrates  a  short  attention  span,  especially  towards  auditory  stimuli 
Auditory  memory  and  discrimination  skills  ure  inadequate  and  in  need  of  reme- 
diation     Visual  processes  are  well  developed  and  function  effectively  

Client  is  functioning  significantly  below  grade  level  in  math.  He  demonstrates 
incomplete  mastery  of  basic  computation^  skills.    His  awareness  of  time  is  a  Is. 


deficient  Reading  skills  indicate  incomplete  aagierv  of  phonics  and  word 

identification     Memory  of  material  appears  to  be  interfered  with  by  client' s_ 
auditory  ProcC3Sing  of  the  at  jmul  l/symbols  resulting  in  an  inconrplete  memory 
for  what  is  read 


Prescription 
Page  Six 

Problem  Area 


Object ivfs 


REMEBIATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 
11/8/78 

 Method  


LQKPREHENS ION 

21.01  Sequence 


Learn  to  identify 
sequential  order 


Task  Analysis 


21.11  Critical 
Judgments 


Learn  to  evaluate  and 
identify  the  author  s 
purpose/  viewpoint  and 
competency 


Hord  Attack 
KILLS 
2.03  Ph 

NALYSIS 


22,03  Phonetic 
Ana 


Learn  to  analyze  words 
to  tnable  student  to 
identify  the  phonet'c 
components 


Spelling 


Use  phonlqrams;  Review 
and  develop  knowledge 
of  spelling  rules'  tie 

IN  WITH  WORK  CN  VOCABUL'tfi' 
DEVELOPMENT 
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MATER  1 AL 


Timeline 


Book  Iab,  Inc.  3  months 

Hip  Reader; 

Allyn  &  Bacon 

Breakthrough 

Reading  Series 

Book  Lab,  Inc.  3  months 

Hip  Reader  Black 

History  Series; 

Ann  Arbor  Publishers 

Critical  Reading 

Series 


LM  Sound  Foundations   3  months 

rogram  I; 

ill  I am  Morrow  v/>. 

riting  Road  to 

EAD1NG 

Spalding  3  months 

Spellbound  t 
Word  Study  I  &  II 


LESSON  PLAN  FORM  -  1-79 


ERIC 


Student      Client  A  

Specialist  JameJ1q£_ 

DATE  April-May 


RfMFDI AT  ION 


Objective 


Increase  knowledge  of 
the  context  clues  for 
passage  comprehen- 
SION 


TO  DEVELOP  A  BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 


Academic 
Areas 

Reading 
Math 


Activity 


Teach  inferences 
from  titles  and 
pictures 


Read  stories  with- 
out endings.  Have 

STUDENT  MAKE  SOME 
UP 


Science  Research  Associates 
-areer  Reading  Series 


Jnn  Arbor  Critical 
Reading  Series 


Use  newspapers  to 

HELP  DEVELOP  UNDER- 
STANDING OF  DIFFERENT 
INTERPRETATIONS 


use  math  problems 
based  on  actual 
calendar  -  dec.  - 
May 


Deficit  Areas 


Passage  Compre- 
hension 


Program  Director  Comments 


Materials 


Results 


Scholastic  Contact 


<\llyn  i  Bacon  Success 
<uth  Math 
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4/22  Interesting  discussion 


4/26  Oral  work  better  than 

WRITTEN 


4/28  Beginning  to  think  more 
critically 


4/25  CONFUSED  ABOUT  COMPUTU 
DAYS  OF  THE  MONTH >  HOUf 
IN  THE  DAY,  MINUTES  IN 
THE  HOUR 

4/28  Better  understanding 


Prescription 
Page  six  (Cont,) 

PROBLEM  .ViEft  Objectives  Method 

Auditory  Write  words  and 

Processing  sentences  from 

dictation;  Engage 
in  conversation;  Oral 
reading  -  ASKING 
questions  at  end  of 
material 


tlAJM 

Fractions  Review  addition, 

subtraction/  multi- 
plication and  division 
operations  for  fractions; 
Drill  and  practice  all 
areas;  Proceed  to 
dec imals/percents;  use 
word  problems  to  help 
apply  skills 


f  IME 


Review  concepts  of  time 
relative  to  everyday 
situations 


(Visual  Uarner) 


ft  5  y 


Material  Timeline 


Spalding  3  months 

Spellbound 

Word  Study  I  &  II 


PECTRUM  3  MONTHS 

RA  Co 


COMPUTATIONAL 

Skills 


'VENTURES  WITH  g> 


Arithmetic 
a;  Fractions 

b)  Decimals 

c)  Percents 


Spectrum 


3  months 
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MONTHLY  ACTIVITY  TALLY  (MAT) 


Reporting  Period    4-23-79    to  5-18-79 

ame  of  Student:      Client  A  Name(s)  of  Teacher (s): 

Puce  of  Remediation:  


DATt 

Activity 

Prescription 

Material 

Duration 

(0.+, 

1-23 

Jeach  inferences 

21.04 

£aA  Career 
Reading 

20 

+4 

Read  stories  without 

ENDINGS 

21.08 

Ann  Arbor 

Critical 

Reading 

15 

+4 

Using  calendar  for  Nay 

WORK  ON  MATH  PROBLEMS 
BASED  ON  CALENDAR 

51.156 

Allyn  & 
Bacon 
Success  w/ 
Math 

10 

0 

4-26 

Use  newspapers  to  con- 
trast DIFFERENT  INTER- 
PRETATIONS 

71.09 

News- 
papers 

15 

++ 

Repeat  calendar  work 

51.15G 

Success 
with  Math 

16 

4- 

Basic  Math  Computation 

51. 01,  02, 
03  04 

Flash 
Cards 

14 

+ 

1-28 

Work  on  Inferences 

21.04 

Career 
Reading 

25 

Review  Comfuiai ioh: 
skills  (mult.) 

51.03 

oUCCESS 

with  Math 

20 

+ 

4-30 

Use  sports  pages  of 
newspaper  to  dis- 
TINGUISH FACT  AND 
OPINION 

21.05 

NEWS- 
PAPERS 

10 

+ 

Use  list  of  criteria 
for  judging  reading 

STORY 

21.11 

Book  Lab 

h?-Er 

25 

++ 

Revifw  multiplication 

SKILLS 

51,03 

Merrill 

Skilltapes 

lu 

4- 

5-3 

Dentist  Appointment  - 

MISSED 

5-5 

Present  pictures  from 
folder  for  interpreta- 
tion 

21.07 

Teacher 

Made 

15 

4-4 

54-485  847 
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LEGEND-  P RE-TEST  RESULTS  PER  CLIENT  EXHIBITED. 

POST-TEST  RESULTS  PER  CLIENT  EXHIBITED. 

RAW  SCORES  ARE  CONVERTED  TO  GRADE  EQUIVALENCY. 

RECAP.  MINUTES  IN  REMEDIATION  .     ,      -y-  /   *  LI 

ggyjL  reading  T^UI   Tir*sc    l,X  Hours 

1^  4  OTHER  BASIC  SKILLS 
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6i(t>  s^o-Jl.  yJh^ 

o^hJa\*  ioM  LJL^  Y^y-> ' 

u,^J2        cv^a  ^  l^JjO,  / 


30 


9 
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'oCcgn     oo  v"iK£      'Jc-etAf  lovHa 
_li^KS.\  /i_5<7  ^fc/fr- 

jfV*   M    he*  lncu«J< 


*  J*  /o 


11 
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CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 


CLIENT  A 


Client  A  is  a  14-year  11-month  old  learning  disabled  youth  who  is 
on  parole  living  in  a  half-way  house.     His  first  contact  with  the  courts 
was  at  the  age  of  12  years  2  months  because  of  possession  of  a  dangerous 
substance.     At  that  time,  he  was  placed  on  probation,  lived  at  home  and 
attended  a  public  school.     Subsequent  to  his  adjudication  as  a  delinquent, 
he  was  apprehended  two  more  times  for  possession  of  drugs  and  finally  he 
was  sent  to  a  correctional  training  school  because  of  drugs  and  grant  theft- 
auto.     He  had  been  on  parole  at  the  half-way  house  for  approximately  3 
months  when  he  came  into  the  R&D  Project. 

His  parents  were  married  and  living  together.     He  was  the  3rd  child 
of  four.     His  parents  reported   (as  did  he)   that  none  of  the  other  children 
lad  been  in  trouble  nor  had  any  school  related  problems.     Client  A  reportedly 
had  had  experience  with  school  failure  since  the  third  grade      He  had  not 
been  identified  as  LE>  prior  to  his  involvement  in  the  Project. 

This  client  was  in  the  remediation  program  from  September  14,  1978» 
until  June  10,  1979.     He  was  at  the  half-way  house  the  entire  time.  He 
was  twice  a  runaway  but  called  the  LD  Specialist  to  meet.     His  formal  reme- 
diation sessions  did  net  commence  until  Novenuyer  8,   1978,  following  com- 
pletion of  infortral  testing,  staffing  and  written  individualized  educational 
plan.     He  received  remediation  for  7  months,  with  a  total  of  62  hours'  reme- 
diation. 

Client  A  is  functioning  with  the  blight  average  range  of  intelligence 
as  indicated  by  the  WISC-R.     He  performs  better  in  non-verbal  *reas  than 
verbal.     Me  demonstrates  a  short  attention  span,  especially  towards  auditory 
stimuli.     Auditory  memory  and  auditory  discrimination  skills  are  inadequate 
and  in  need  of  remediation.     Visual  processes  are  well-developed  and  function 
ef  f ectively . 

^he  client  is  functioning  significantly  below  grade  level  in  math. 
He  demonstrates  incomplete  mastery  of  basic  computational  skills,  as  well 
as  decimals  and  fractions.     His  awareress  of  time  is  also  deficient.  Read- 
ing skills  indicate  incomplete  mastery  of  phonics  and  word  identification. 
Memory  of  material  appears  to  be  interfered  with  by  Client's  auditory  pro- 
cessing or  the  stimuli/symbols  resulting  in  an  incomplete  memory  for  what 
is  read. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 
Sequencing  Instruction 

Make  teaching  decisions  based  on  each  juvenile's  mastery  of  specific 
objectives  v 

Attent ion 

The  attention  of  some  juveniles  wander  from  time  to  time      Some  may 
be  prompted  to  day-dream  more  than  usual  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  topic  or  the  directions  for  the  learning  activity      m  these  instan.es 
revise  instructions   into  simpler  language 

The  way  in  which  instructional  materials  are  used  may  also  produce 
unnecessary  distractions  for  some.     When  this  is  the  case,  try  using  a  page 
marker  or  a  mask  to  hide  all  but  the  areas  the  juvenile  is  actually  working 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  problem  related  to  attention  span  13  the 
actual  length  of  time  a  juvenile  is  capable  of  giving  to  a  particular 
learning  task      Sometimes  merely  reorganizing  the  time  devoted  to  various 
lesson  activities  will  give  a  better  learning  experience      A  2C-minute 
lesson  might  be  divided  like  this 

5  mirutes     -    Develop  a  new  concept  or  skill 
2-3  minutes     -    Discuss  and  give  directions 
7  minutes     -    Drill  or  other  reinforcement 
5  minutes     -    Game  or  activity  related  to  lesson 

Organize  lessons  into  mini-blocks  so  the  student  can  glVe  more  of 
himself  to  the  lesson      Adapt  an  approach  that   is  comfortabln  for  vou 
and  that  the  student   responds  to  best 

Concept  Development 

Concept  development  is  important  ,n  each  academic  basic  skill  area 
of  the  student  s  experience      You  must  decide  whether  the  juvenile  under- 
stands the  concept.     One  concept  development  sequence  that  has  bc-n  es- 
pecially successful  with  students  who  have  difficulty  understanding  is 
to  present  the  idea  in  three  stages      The  manipulative  stage,   the  pictorial 
stage,  and   che  symbolic  stage      Special  empnasis  on  the  initial  man7?uTa~~ 
tiye  stage  hel^s  students  make  tho  mental   leap  to  the  pictorial  and  sym- 
bolic (look-see-say)  stage 
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After  teaching  a  lesson,  measure  the  juvenile's  deficiencies,  state 
achievement  expectations  for  that  lesson,  and  explain  them  to  the  juvenile 
In  this  way,  the  juvenile  can  remove  the  deficiency  and  bring  him  or  her  to 
the  level  of  expected  performance 


Remembering  is  related  to  an  adolescent's  ability  to  pay  attention  and 
understand  concepts  and  to  his  or  her  learning  rate      Being  able  to  retrieve 
basic  facts  quickly  from  memory  is  important  to  success   in  most  topics  Many 
students'  handicaps  affect  the  speed  with  which  they  think  or  their  ability 
to  abstract  must  over  learn  basic  facts  and  other  memory-related  information 

Learning  Rate 

Learning  rates  vary  from  student  to  student      What  you  can  do  is 
(1)  keep  him  or  her  in  mind  when  you  prepare  a  lesson,  (2)  diagnose 
deficiencies  and  state  expectations  cl?arly 

Delayed  Language 

Juveniles  whose  language  development  has  been  delayed  for  one  reason 
or  another  will  need  more  DO~SEE  activities 

Fine  Motor  Problems 

Juveniles  with  fine  motor  problems  will  have  difficulty  with  roani- 
pulatives  and  writing  activities      A  peer  tutor  or  "buddy"  can  be  2S- 
pecially  helpful  in  these  kinds  of  activities 

TEACHING  HOW  TO  LEmKN  TIPS 

Dictionary-Pic^ionary 

Help  the  adolescent  make  his  or  her  own  collection  of  examples  of 
vocabulary  or  picture  models  of  concepts      This  will  give  the  chvld  easy 
access  to  a  refertnct    nodel  and  make  it  possible  to  complete  a  task  even 
if  he  or  sL t   ~ainot  remember  how  to  begin 

Visual  Prompts 

Vm'ials  such  as  chains,  checkpoints  of  steps   in  a  procedure,  the  use 
of  color,  etc   ,  can  help  students  iearn 

Overlearning 

Check  aftpr  instruction  for  retenticn  of  concrpts,   farts,  and  pro- 
cedures 


Memory 
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Competition 

Avoid  competition  in  timed  activities.  Instead  use  timed  activities 
so  that  the  juvenile  races  again  t  his  or  her  own  best  time. 

Practical  Application 

Making  pract^al  applications  of  concepts  makes  learning  easier. 
Use  the  classroom  store  or  newspaper,  sports  statistics,  etc. 

Strengths  and  Interests 

Focus  on  juvenile's  strengths  and  interests.     Begin  a  lesson  with  a 
topic  of  juvenile's  interest  or  with  a  previously  demonstrated  strength 
to  help  develop  self-concept  and  to  motivate  him  or  her. 

Encouragement 

Use  praise  and  encouragement  to  .ewa^d  positive  growth      When  cor- 
recting written  and  oral  responses,  in  licate  correct  and  acceptable  work 
before  revealing  a  strategy  to  deal  with  errors. 

Diagnostic  Interview 

A  diagnostic  interview  can  help  pinpoint  the  source  of  a  juvenile's 
frustration,  lack  of  understanding,  or  interest  and  put  you  in  a  better 
position  to  clarify,  remediate,  and  provide  insrruction. 
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TASK  ANALYSIS  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHOD 
FLOW  CHART 

SCOPE  &  SEQUENCE  CURRICULUM 

I- 

SELECTION  OF  SKILLS  TO  LEARN 

I 

SPECIFICATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

I 

SKILL  TO  BE  TAUGHT 


T 

MATERIALS  TO  BE  USED 

r 

INSTRUCTOR ' S  DIRECTIONS 

I 

CRITERION  FOR  MASTERING 


36 
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IN  ORDER  TO  ASSESS  PERFORMANCE  AND  COMPETENCIES  OF  BASIC  ACADEMIC  SKILLS, 
WE  DEFINED  EACH  AREA  AND  DEVELOPED  A  PERFORMANCE  CHECKLIST  AS  A  GUIDELINE 
FOR  MAKING  JUDGMENTAL  DECISIONS  FOLLOWING  INFORMAL  TESTING  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


TASK  ANALYSIS  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Analysis  is  a  Method  which  breaks  aown  <nto  the  smallest  possible 


steps,  a  particular  tasJ.  we  want  a  student  to  learn  or  master. 

Por  example,  to  master  dictionary  skills,  the  tasks  are 

1.  Competency  in  alphabetising 

2.  Learn  usage  of  guide  words 

3.  Defirit  «ns 


a.    Single  word  meanings 


b.    Multiple  word  meanings 


4 


Pronunciation  mastery 


5.    special  usage  skills 


a. 


Abbreviations 


b. 


Plurals 


c . 
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8  .UCn^T:" 


•M  Glen  M.lls  Scho.,1  .s  a  Pr.vate  «es-dent,al  Rehab- 1  Ua...  n  Inst.'ut.on 
lotated  „  Glen  Mills,  Pernsy.van.a    The  n  a  Prwt,  ,nst,tut.,n  .censed 

to  educate  and  ^htate  adjud.cated  M)K  between  the  ages  of  14  and  ,8  The 
students  are  placed  .n  Glen  Mills  -h-ugh        -«««»'«  C"urt  S^tem 

G,en  M..H.  a,  par,  of   ,M  t»Ul  educat.,nal  program,  currently  offers  to. 

resource  class  »s  .or  student    .dent.f.ed  as  except.onal    The  students  spend 

up  t„  SO»  of  their  schom  day  ,n  -nose  classroom.  mce.v.ng  help  w.th  the.r  aca- 
de„,c  and  behav.nra.  problem  These  resource  rooms  a-e  considered  category 
,n  that  students  of  d.fftrinq  e»ce  ..onaUt.es  may  be  ass.gned  there 

The  Spec.al  Educat.oo  Program  at  Glen  M.llS  has  a  pre-approval  status  Witt, 
the  Bureau  of  Specal  Educat.on,  Pennsv-vanv  nepartment  of  Educate    The  Chester 
County  lnterTCd,ate  Un.t  plays  a  mon.tor.n,  role  .n  the  specal  educat.on  program 

Glen  M..1S,  and  Inter^d.ate  Ue.it  staff  serve  on  the  Mul  t,-D,  sc.pl  ,  nary  Team 
,„at  .dentif.es  a  d  makes  Program  reconmendat.ons  for  students  placed  ..  the  re- 
v.,  „  roo.s    Students.  -ho  -ere  previously  .dent.f.ed  as  except.onal  before  be.ng 
oW^j  .n  Glen  Mills,  .ill  be  ass.gned  •<.  the  resource  room   These  students  who 
„a,e  d.ff.culty  ,n  the  re5u,ar  educat.on  program  at  Glen  M,Us  ..11  be  evaluated 
and  screened  by  the  Mul t, -D.sc.pl .nary  Team  and.  ,f  found  to  be  except.onal.  w,l. 
be  offered  the  resource  room 

,t  ,s  understood  that  all  the  specal  educat.on  protect.ons  and  procedural 
■  awards  guaran-eed  by  federal  and  state  la.  and  regulat.ons  will  apply  to  ex- 
ceptional  students  in  Glen  Mills 


1530  East  UnCOJn  H.ghw.y  •  Coi^lli  PA  19320  •  (215)  383-3800 
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r_H£-   HLt-N  Ml  I.I  S  hCHUlU  H 
SHE.  C  J  p>L  t  DUUil  J  DM  r'HGhRAM 

Glen  Mill*  Schools  ,  a  ,on-pro«,t  He5iaentlal  In.t.tutlon 
which  houses  appro*  im-t.l/ 425  adjudicated  delinquent  young  men. 
Glen  Mills  provides  educational    services  to  all    of  our  students 

■to  accomodate  their   individual    academic  needs. 

Glen  Mills  otters  an  approved  Special   Education  Program  that 
1.  designed  to  meet  the  need,  of  all   students  who  are  currently- 
classified  as  exceptional   children.    This  educational   progr.m  for 

exceptional    children  is  monitored  by  the  Chester  County 
Intermediate  Unit  No.    24  and  compile,  with  the  requirements  of 

public   law  V4-H.. 

The  Mpn  Mi,  Is  st,.ff  members  „hr,  provide  ,  ,.e  special 
education  services  to  our  students  are  certified  teachers  in  the 
area  of   special   education.    Along  WIth  these  teachers,  Qlen  Mills 
has  a  Multidisciplmary  "1  earn   iMDT/   which   is  responsible  for 
determining   if   a  student  should  .till   be  classified  *s 
evcepfonal   and  for  determining  ereptional, t »es  of  previous,  y 
unclassified  students.    Uur   Multidisciplmary   1ea,n  consists   o,  a 
school   psychologist,   a  special   education   teacher,   a  school 
administrator,   and  all   other  people  necessary  to  maxe  up  the  MDT. 

Upon  admission  to  the  school,   student  s  files  are  reviewed 
and  examined  to  determine  which  students  were  classified  as 
exceptional   at  their  previous  placement.    Follow,  ng  this  review 
and   identification,  61en  Mills  requests  the  student  _  school 
records  and   Individualized  Education  Plan    (I.E.. P.)   frc,  thelr 
previous  school.    The   I.E. P.    „  reviewed  and  ,f   lt    ls  df?emed 
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appropriate,  thn  l.h.F-.    is  implemented.    If  a  student   does  not 
have  an  existing   l.h.h.,   or   if  his  existing   I.fc.P.    is  deemed  no 
longer  appropriate,   we  will   develop  a  new  one,   giving  the 
•tudent's  parents  the  opportunity  to  participate   in  the   I.E. P. 
development.   "The  student  will   then  be  enrolled  in  our  Special 
Educati on  Program. 

Our  Special   Education  classes  are  conducted  primarily  in  the 
school '8  Learning  Centers.    In  these  areas,  students  receive 
individualized  instruction  in  specific  areas  needed  to  improve 
their  behavioral   and  educational    levels.   Each  student's  program 
is  individualized  to  administer  to  his  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  students  worl    on  the  specific  objectives  on  their   I.E. P.  at 
their  own  pace  with   1 nri 1 v 1  dual  1 z ed  instruction. 

Our  program  provides  each  student   an  environment   in   which  he 
can  develop  and  grow  academically,  vocationally,   athletically  and 
socially.    The  students  are  involved   in  regular  classroom 
settings,   physical    ^duration   and   vocational    training,   aionq  wi  ♦  h 
their  special   education   classes.    Each  student   is  thus  affordFd 
the  opportunit>    to  bpnet  1  t   from  the  pntire  Glpn   Mill«b  f-rogram. 

Glen  Mills  displays  a  strong  commitment   to  our  special 
education  students.    We   insure  that  our  exceptional   students  ^re 
treated  with  the  same  respect  and  dignity  as  all   others.    We  work 
hard  to  insure  that  objectives  stated  on  his   I.E. P.    are  fulfilled 
and  that  we  take  all   procedural    safeguards  in  complying   with  the 
confidentiality  and  rights  of   our  exceptional  students. 
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LEARNING  CENTER 
PLANNED  COURSE 


FUNDAMENTALS  OF    MAI  HEMA'I  it)S 
INTRODUCTION   10  LANBUAG*    ART fa 


INTRODUCTION 


Blen  Hills  School  '»  Planned  Count  meets  the  rtquirtnitntt  as 
defined  ip  the  "Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chapter  Five,  Curriculum  Requi remerts. M 

Our  curriculum  format  cons*  sts  of  four  criteria  objectives, 
content,  expected  levels  of  achievement  and  evaluation.  The 
course  content  mii  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  objectives  a"nd 
the  expected  levels  of  achievement.  The  procedures  for  evaluation 
then*  clarify  how  achievement   is  judged.' 

The  Planned  Course  is  used  as  a  resource  from  which  mater  lO 
may  be  drawn  to  develop  I.E. P.   s  *or  individual  students. 
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QLEN  MILLS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  LEARNING  CENTER 

It  i a  the  purpose  of  the  Glen  Mi  11a  Learning  Cantar  to 
craata  an  environment  in  which  tha  atudanta  will  davalop  an 
understanding  of  tha  baaic  academic  akillai  Language  Arta  and 
^Mathematica.  In  tha  classroom,  thay  will  abide  by  the  eatabliahed 
nor«  of  Glen  Milla  in  order  to  receive  an  education  baaed  on 
individual  neede,  abi  1 1  tie»  /-id  intereata.  _  _ 

It  la  through  academic  enricheent  that  the  etuHente  will 
form  a  better  image  of  themselves^  by  identifying  their 
attributea,  atrengtha  and  weakneeeea. 

In  order  for  the  atudent  to  function  aa  a  wel  1 -ad juated 
individual,  it  ia  necesaary  to  foater  behaviora  and  attributea 
that  will  enable  hi  m  to  De  successful ,  whether  in  a  achool 
environment,  occupation,  or  everyday  living  in  hia  community. 

All  of  the  atated  concept*  are  incorporated  into  all  phases 
of  the  Learning  Center 'a  program. 

The  Glen  Mi  11a  Special  Education  course  of  atudy  ia 
sequentially  deaigned  to  meet  the  individualized  educational  and 
aocial   needa  of  each  of  our  atudenta. 

Tte  twelve  quality  goal  a  of  education  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  planned  course  of  atudy.  Theae  goala  are  «■  followai 
communication  .kills,  mathematica,  .elf-esteem,  analytical 
thinking,  understanding  othera,  citizenship,  arta  and  the 
humamtlea,  acience  and  technology,  work,  family  living,  health 
and  environment. 

The  goals  will  help  ©neure  the  development  of  stable,  self- 
actualizing,   well   rounded  individual*. 
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SOCIAL  BEHAVIORAL 

OBJECTIVES  *  ^ 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ON  TIME  FOR  CLASS. 
^THE  STUDENTS  WILL  COMPLETE  ASSIGNED  CLASSWORK. 

II^TrSct?On!S  WILL  ^  ABLE  T°  W0RK  INDEPENDENTLy  AFTER  INITIAL 
THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ATTENTIVE   IN  CLASS. 

ASS I ONE D ^WORK     WILL  INITIATIVE   IN     ASKING     QUESTIONS  ABOUT 

/ 

T!5U  TITUr€NTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  T0  INTERACT  WITH  THEIR  CLASSMATES  AND 
ADULTS. 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  DEVELOP  GOOD  STUD^  HABITS. 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  DEVELOP  A  GOOD  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  EDUCATION. 

THE     STUDENT  WILL  BUIlD  HIS  SELF  CONFIDENCE  THROUGH  ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 

THE  STUDENT  WILL   IMPROVE  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL. 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  PARTICIPATE   IN  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES. 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  CONFORM  TO  CLASSROOM  AND  CAMPUS  NORMS. 


CONTENT 

STRATEGIES/ MATER  I <H_S: 
•POSITIVE  ROLE  MODELS 
•PEER  PRESSURE 

•WELL  DEFINED  EXPECTATIONS,  LIMITS  AND  C0N3EQLENCES 
•POSITIVE  FEEDBACK  TO  STUDENT  ABOUT  HIS  PERFORMANCE 
•STRUCTURED  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

•STRUCTURED  AND  SUPERVISED  PEER  3R0UP  ACTIVITIES 
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PRQCEDURE9  FQR  EVALUATION 
•DAILY  BEHAVIORAL  RATINGS 
•TEACHER  OBSERVATIONS 
•STUDENT  BEHAVIOR  AND  PERFORMANCE 

^EXPECTED  LEVEL9  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

•SATISFACTORY  GROWTH  AS  DETERMINED  BY  TEACHER  OBSERVATION 


/ 
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iNIiiOByEULON  TQ  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


OBJECTIVES 

1.       THE  STUDENTS  WILL  DEMONSTRATE  ABILITY  TO  RECOGNIZE  LETTERS. 

^2.       THE  STUDENTS  WILL  DEMONSTRATE  AdIL I Tv  TO  RECOGNIZE  BEGINNING 
AND  FINAL  CONSONANTS. 

3.  THE  STUDENTS  MILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RHYME  WORDS. 

4.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  CONSONANT  BLENDS  I  StTCR, 
TR,  GL ,  CH. 

5.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  VOWEL  SOUNDSi   OY,   OW,  EE. 
»OU,  00,   AI,  EW.  / 

6.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  LONG  AND  SHORT  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

7.  THE     STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  READ  AND  COMPREHEND  WORDS  ON  A  PRE- 
PRIMER  LEVEL. 

8.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  ABILITY  TO  FOLLOW 
DIRECTIONS. 

9.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SEQUENCE  EVENTS   IN  A  PASSAGE. 

10.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  READ  AND  COMPREHEND  WORDS  ON  A  FIRST 
GRADE  LEVEL. 

SI.      THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO   I  DENT  I FN   THE  MAIN  IDEA  OF  A  PASSAGE. 

12.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  ABILITY  TO  USE  BASIC 
WORD  SKILLS   (CONTRACTIONS,  COMPOUND  WORDS,  ANTONYMS,  SYNONYMS). 

13.  THE  STUDENTS  WIL_  BE  ABLE  TO  READ  AND  COMPREHEND  WORDS  ON  A 
SECOND  GRADE  LEVEL. 

14.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE   TO  IDENTIFY  WORDS  AND  COMPREHEND  THEIR 
MEANING  THROUGH  CONTEXT  CLUES  IN  PASSAGES. 

13.      THE       STUDENTS     WILL     BE     ABLE     TO     DEMONSTRATE     THE     ABILITY  TO 
CAPITALIZE  WORDS  AND  PUNCTUATE  SENTENCES. 

16.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE   TO  DEVELOP  DICTIONARY  SKILLS. 

17.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  READ  AND  COMPREHEND  WORDS  ON  A  THIRD 
AND  FOURTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 
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CONTENT 

•HIGHLY  STRUCTURED  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

•LOW  STUDENT /TEACHER  RATIO 

•INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

•INDIVIDUALIZED  TUTORING 

"•SMALL  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 

•CLEARLY  DEFINED  EXPECTATIONS,  LIMITS  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

•POSITIVE  FEEDBACK  AND  REINFORCEMENT  OF  SUCCESS  EXPERIENCES 

•HIGH  INTEREST  MATERIALS  CONSISTENT  WITH  ABILITY/ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVELS  j 

•VARIED  ACTIVITIES 

•TEACHER    PREPARED  MATERIALS 

•TAPE  RECORDER 

•SYSTEM  80  MACHIK^ 

•PERIODIC  MONITORING  BY  TEACHER  TO  REINFORCE  BEHAVIOR 
MATERIALS 

THE  PHOENIX  READING  SERIES  BY  PRENTICE  HALL,  INC. 

CRACK I NB  THE  CODF    -  ^TUDFNT  WORKBOOK  BY  S     ENCE  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

READING  SKILLS  IN  ACTION  BY  BENEFIC  PRESS 

A  SCHOLASTIC  SKILLS  RQO*  OF  PHONICS  BY  SCHOLASTIC  BOOK 
SERVICES 

RFQD1NG  TODAY  ' S,_ ENGLISH  BY  BTECK-VAUGHN  COMPANY 

IMPROVING  YOUR  READING  ^i™  CARTOON  STRIPS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  DESIGN, 
INC. 

PHOTO-PHONICS  LANGUAGE  &RTB  PROGRAM  BY  GIFTED  TEACHERS  BOOKS, 
INC. 

PHONICS  IS  FUN  BY  MODERN  CURRICULUM  PRESS,  INC. 
BABIC^ADIN^UJOIS^A^^^  BY  THE  CONTINENTAL 

PRESS,  INC. 
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IflUC  RErtPINQ  UNITS  < INFERENCES  AMD  CONCLUSIONS)   BY  THE 
CONTINENTAL  PRESS,  INC. 

fABIC  REAPING  UNITS  (MAIN  iPg^    B\   THE  CONTINENTAL  PRESS ,  INC. 

•Cflft  (A  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION,  ^PT<£VIATION  AND  READING  GAME) 
■V  IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

ESHJ  °AME  10  IMPR0VE  SPELLING  SKILLS)  BY  IDE  Ac  SCHOOL 

^.SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Ig-aLVaaifiE  I  I  NO  PROGRAM  BY  THE  RIVERSIDE  PUBLISHING 

BYBTEfl  BP.  Pfi^PINB  PRflgPfttt  by  borg  and  warmer  education  systems 

INPIVIPUftUlEP  CftWETTE  LEAfiNINe_PACKAgE.  B,  media  materials, 
INC.  ' 

I 

WER  A.  SUPER  AA  AND  SUPER  BB  COMIC  BOOK  BERIFR  BY  SCIENCE 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES   

PILOT  LIBRARY         BY  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

PILOT  LIBRARY  1C  BY  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

HEftPINfl  LABORATORY  |,ft  BY  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

NAJK  JI  REAPING  LABORATORY  1A  BY  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

FEARQN'B  LITTLE  BIG  BOX  OF  ROOKR  BY  FEARON  EDUCATION,  A 
DIVISION  OF  PITJMAN  LEARNING,  INC. 

SPIRAL  I  SERIES  BOOKS  BY  THE  CONT  MENTAL  PRESS,  INC. 

SIGHT  WORD  CARDS  FOR  READING  AND  COt*>OSITIQN  BY  SCIENCE 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

PROCEDURES  FOR  EVALUATION 

THE  8TUDENT  WILL  COMPLETE  DAILY  ASSIGNMENTS 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  FOLLOW  DAILY  LESSON  PLANS 

•MASTERY  TESTS  AT  THE  COMPLETION  OF  A  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE 

•INFORMAL  TEACHER  ASSESSMENT 

•STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENT 
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EXPECTED  LEV*!  g  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS 
PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA! 

A  STUDENT  MUST  PASS  MASTERY  TESTS  WITH  AT  LEAST  AN  BOX 
PROFICIENCY  Lf  *SL. 

A  STUDENT  WILL  ACHIEVE  ONE  MONTH  GROWTH  PER  ONE  MONTH  CLASS  ON 
.STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS. 
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FUNDAMENTALS,  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OBJECTIVES 

I.       THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  10  TELL  TIME. 
^2.       THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  THE  HOURS  IN  A  DAY. 

3.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  Abi_r  TO  TELL  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS   IN  A 
WEEK. 

4.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  THE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS   IN  A""" 
MONTH. 

5.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  THE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS   IN  A 
•  YEAR.  /  1N  H 

6.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  THE  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  IN 
A  YEAR. 

7.  ,HE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  LIST  AND  SPELL  THE  DAYS  OF  THE 
WEEK  • 

8.  THE     STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  LIST  AND  SPELL  THZ  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR. 

9.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  COUNT  MONEY. 

10.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  USE  THE  NUMBER  LINE. 

11.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  READ  AND  KNOW  PLACE  VALUE  OF  NUMBERS. 

12.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  GEOMETRIC  SHAPES  - 
CIRCLE,  SQUARE,   RECTANGLE,  TRIANGLE. 

13.  THE  SrUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  SINGLE  DIGIT  ADDITION. 

14.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  MULTI-DIGIT  ADDITION. 

15.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  COLUMN  ADDITION. 

16.  THE     STUDENTS     WILL     BE     ABLE     TO     PERFORM     SINGLE  DIGIT 
SUBTRACTION. 

17.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DOUBLE  DIGIT  SUBTRACTION  »vl  TH 
BORROWING.  * 

18.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BF  ABLE  TO  PERF0R1  MULTI -DIGIT  SUBTRACTION  WITH 
B  ORR  OW 1 G ■ 

,9'      ZEROSTUDENTS  WILL  eE  flE""E  T°  FERF0RM  SUBTRACTION  OVER  MULTI-DIGIT 
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20.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECITE  TIMES  TABLES  FROM  MEMORY. 

21.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  SINGLE  DIGIT  MULTIPLICATION 
WITH  RENAMING. 

22.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DOUBLE  DIGIT  MULTIPLICATION 
WITH  RENAMING. 

^23.     THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DIVISION  WITH  TWO  DIGIT 
DIVIDEND/ONE  DIG  IT  DIVISOR. 

24.     THE     STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DIVISION     WITH  THREE 

DIGIT  DWIDEND/ONE  DIGIT  DIVISOR.  m  

29.     THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DIVISION  WITH  FOUR  DIGIT 
DIVIDEND/ONE  DIGIT  DIVI80R. 

26.  •  THE  STUDENTS  W2i_L  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  DIVISION  WITH  THREE  DIGIT 

DIVIDEND/TWO  DIJIT  DIVISOR. 

27.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  BASIC  FRACTION  CDNCEPT. 

29.      THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  ADD  FRACTIONS  WITH  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

29.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BR  ABLE  TO  ADD  FRACTIONS  WITH  MIXED  NUMBERS  AND 
COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

30.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SUBTRACT  FRACTIONS  WITH  COMMON 
DENOMINATOR. 

31.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SUBTRACT  FPACTiONS  WITH  MIXED  NUMBERS 
AND  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

37.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  UNDERSTAND  BASIC  DECIMAL  CONCEPT. 

33.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  ADD  SINGLE  DIGIT  DECIMALS. 

34.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  ADD  DECIMALS   IN  A  COLUMN. 

35.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  LINE  UP  DECIMALS  IN  ADDITION. 

36.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SUBTRACT  SINGLE  DIGIT  DECIMALS. 

37.  THE  STUDENTS  WIL^  BE  ABLE  TO  SUBTRACT  MULT  I -DIGIT  DECIMALS  WITH 
BORROWING. 

38.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  A3L E  TO  LINE  UP  DECIMALS   IN  SUBTRACTION. 

39.  THE  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SUBTRACT  MULTI-DIGIT  DECIMALS  WITH 
ZERO  AS  PLACE  HOLDER. 


0 
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CONTENT 
STRATEGIES 

•HIGHLY  STRUCTURED  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 
•LOW  STUDENT / TEACHER  RATIO 
•INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 
"•INDIVIDUALIZED  TUTORING 
•SMALL  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 

•CLEARLY  DEFINED  EXPECTATIONS,  LIMITS,  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

•POSITIVE  FEEDBACK  AND  REINFORCEMENT  OF  SUCCESS  EXPERIENCES 

•HIGH  INTEREST  MATERIALS  CONSISTENT  WITH  ABILITY/ ACHIEVEMENT  LEVEL. 

•VARIED  ACTIVITIES 

•TEACHER  PREPARED  MATERIALS 

•TAPE  RECORDER 

•SYSTEM  BO  MACHINES 

•PERIODIC  MONITORING  BY  TEACHER  TO  REINFORCE  BEHAVIOR 
MATERIALS 

MASTERING  COMPUTATIONAL  SKILLS  BY  SCOTT ,   FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

NYSTROM  MATHEMATICS  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  KITS  SERIES  400_i__ SERIES 
500  fMD  SERIES  600  BY  NYSTROM 

MODERN  MATH  SERIES  I  BY  VISUAL  MATERIALS,  INC. 
HOW  TO  CREATE  MATH  CENTERS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  INSIGHTS 
MULTIPLICATION  BINGO  BY  EDUCATIONAL  INSIGHTS 


BRAINSTER  (ADDITION/MULTIPLICATION  GAME)  BY  IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
COMPANY  ' 

QUATRO   (MULTIPLICATION  GAME)   BY   IDEAL  SCHOOL  COMPANY 

SUPER  BOWL  GAME  BY  CREATIVE  TEACHING  ASSOCIATES 

FACTOR  FOOTBALL  GAME  BY  CREATIVE  TEACHING  ASSOCIATES 

SYSTEM  80  MATH  PROGRAM  BY  BORG  AND  WARNER  EDCUAT IONAL  SYSTEMS 
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INDiVIDyeLjZED.  C^EJJ E_LEARNi NG.  PACKAGE  BY  MEDIA  MATERIALS ,  INC. 

E. L. D.  ARITHMETIC  DRILL  F I LMSTR IPS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTAL 
LABORATORIES 

MATH  MASTER  MULT IPLICAT  I W _P^LL_CA F J3S  BY  BASIC  LEARNING 
MATH  MASTER  DIVISION  DRILL  CARDS  BY  BASIC  LEARNING 

PROCEDURES  FOR  EVALUATION 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  COMPLETE  DA  I Lw  ASSIGNMENTS. 

THE  STUDENTS  WILL  FOLLOW  DAILY  LESSON  PLANS. 

•MASTERY  TEST  A  i"  THE  COMPLETION  OF  A  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE 

•INFORMED  TEACHER  ASSESSMENT 

•STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENT 

EXPECTED  LEVELS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
PERFORMANCE  CRITER'Ai 

A  STUDENT  MUST  PASS  MASTERY  TLSTS  WITH  AT  LEAST    UV'A  PROFICIENCY  LEVEL. 

A  STUDENT  WILL  ACHIEVE  ONE  MONTH  GROWTH  PER  ONE  MONTH  CLASS  ON 
STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS. 
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CaONnM  ^  Oltn  MINI  School! 


RESPONSE  TO  PARENT  -  INITIATED  PROCEDURES 


DATE 


Dear 


<lrhftM«  *      i  — n  residing  at  the  Glen  Mills 

School,        exceptional  .nd  i.  not  receiving  .n  appropriate  educational  program, 
or  is  not  exceptional  and  is  classified  as  exceptional. 

A  meeting  will  be  scheduled  to  discuss  your  concerns.     To  prepare  for  this 
meeting  the  »chool  may: 

1.  Prepare  writta-  evid-nce  to  support  the  appropriateness  of  the  student's 
current  educational  program  or  * 

2.  Prepare  to  participate  in  the  development  of  an  UP. 

Should  ihe  school  feel  it  necessary  to  conduct  an  evaluation  prior  to  this 
meeting,  you  will  be  notified. 

Fr«™  11  "  leConiMmatlonffor  •  change  in  the  student's  educational  >  rograr  results 
from  .he  meeting,  you  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  request  .  hearing  if  y0u 
diaagree  with  the  Individualised  Education  Program  (lEP>  and/or  reco.nended  assign- 
ment.    In  the  meantime,  no  changes  will  be  made  in  the  student's  placement  or  pro- 


gram 

Since  re ly , 


(Director  of  Education) 


CoAoortfriOa,  Pemwyfwta  it»i  (219)  44*4100 
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C  O  I 
E»«Cvttv«  Otracter 


(KtnMHfc  Schools 

tarvfc*  to  you*  rtnoi  1t» 

REQUEST  FOR  PARENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  AN  IEP  PLANNING  MEETING 


DATEi 


In  reviewing  previous  educational  records,  

h«s  been  identified  as  an  exceptional  student  and  is  in  need  of  special  pro- 
grans  and/or  services.    Therefore,  we  wish  to  plan  an  initial  conference 
and/or  make  revisions  in  his  individualised  education  program  and  Invite  you 
to  join  with  educational  personnel  in  a  meeting  for  this  purpose.     Your  in- 
put can  be  given  by  telephone  or  you  may  attend  the  IEP  meeting.     IEP  plan- 
ning meeting  participants  will  include  a  local  education  agency  representa- 
tive and  a  teacher.     If  you  wish  to  participate,  please  contact  Mary  McNeal 
to  make  arrangements  for  input  by   . 

vou,  as  the  parent,  guardian,  or  surrogate  parent  may  decide  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  developing  or  revising  this  plan  at  this  t imp  by  signing  below. 
If  you  do  not  respond  to  this  letter  within  10  days,  we  will  hold  an  IEP 
planning  meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  IEP  plan  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Sincere ly , 


Randy  Ireson 
Director  of  Education 


I  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  planning  or  revising 
the  individualised  education 
program  of 


  I  do  not  desire  to  participate 

in  the  planning  or  revising  of  the 
student's  individualized  education 
program 


(student 's  name) 


(date) 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian* 


Ooncordvflte,  Pwvwyfvsnla  1S3V  (M5)  46M100 
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C  0  fwr+xto 


Gton  Milts  Schools 


Strvto*  to  yojth  rina  1826 


NOTICE  THAT  STUDENT  IS  NOT  EXCEPTIONAL 


DATE 


ADDRESS 


De«£ 


The  Glen  Mills  Schools  has  provided  an  evaluation  for   

to  assure  that  he  has  an  appropriate  educational  program. 

Review  of  the  evaluation  results  indicate  tha*  

xs  not  an  exceptional  student  in  need  of  special  education. 

You  have  the  right  to  review  all  data  collected  on  this  student.    You  may 
request  a  conference  to  discuss  the  evaluation  findings  and  the  student's  pro- 
gram needs.     If,  after  the  conference,  y*u  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results, 
and  you  still  feel  that  the  student   is  exceptional,  you  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  request  a  hearing. 

To  obtain  the  student  s  records,  or  to  arrange  a  conference,  you  may  call: 
Mary  McNeal  at  (215)  459-8100  Ext.  233,  Monday  through  Friday  frorr  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 


(Director  of  Education) 


Oofttortfrtb,  Nnmytwli  1SSJ1  (215)  4SS4100 
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E  «*cvr*w  Orctor  S*rwte»  to  yrvt*  tfnc*  1820 

MULTI DISCIPLINARY  TEAM  MEETING 

DOCUMENTATION 


Student ' s  Name 

Birth  Date 

I.D.  Number 

Parent/Guardian 

Present  Assignment 

Grade 

•  Address 

^  Type  of  Placement 

Address 

Date  of  Meeting 

Home  Phone  District 

Location  of  Meeting 

INITIAL  PLACEMENT  MEETING    RE-EVALUATION  MEETING 


The  following  individuals  have  been  involved  in  the  Mul t idiscipl inary  Team: 


LEA  Representative  - 

Signature 

Other  -  Title  -  Signatur 

Supervisor/Princ {pal 

-  Signature 

Other  -  Title  -  Signature 

Psychologist  -  Signature  Teacher  -  Signature 

The  Mult  idiscipl  inary  Team  has  found   to  be 


Student ' s  Name 


Exceptional ity 


Placement  Options  Considered. 


OonoortMWa.  Pwwayfr*  «  1t»1  (MS)  44*4100 
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Dissenting  Oplnlon(t)z 


Signature 
Achievement  Tettlnm 

Reading  Teit:   D^te  of  Teit: 

**t.h  Testi    D,te  of  T„tx 


Grade  Average:   

Psychological  Evaluation  ' 

WISC'Rl      v  .  P    _  ,  F.S.    Date  of  Teit: 

Other  I^Tejtt   Score:   

Name  of  Teit  Date  of  Test 


Name  of  Teit  Date  of  Test 
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C  O  Ftrrtfnclt 

Emcuttw  Otnrrtor 


Qltn  MHts  Schools 


Smvkm  to  you*  tint*  1|26 
NOTICE  OF  INTENT  TO  REEVALUATE  OP  EVALUATE 


DATE 


ADDRESS 


Dear 


THE  GLEN  MILLS  SCHOOLS 


will  provide  an  evaluation,  or 


will  provide  a  revaluation 


for 


to  assure  that  he  has  an  appropriate 


education  program. 

The  student  will  have  the  evaluation  or  revaluation  for  the  following  reasons: 


Our  plan  for  evaluation  includes* 


You  have  the  right   to  see  and  study  all  the  information  In  the  student's  school 
record.     Since  all  of  your  questions  may  not  be  answered  by  reviewing  these  records, 
you  may  mlso  w»sh  to  meet  with  a  school  psychologist  to  discuss  the  evaluation  pro- 
cedures.    To  obtain  the  student's  records  or  to  arrange  a  conference,  you  may  call 
Mary  McNeal  at   (215)  459-8100  Ext.   238,  Monday  through  Friday  from  S  -  m.   to  5  p.m. 

If  this  evaluation  shows  that  th*  student   is  eligible  for  special  education  pro- 
grams and  services,  we  will  ask  for  your  assistance  in  preparing  an  lndividua 1 i red 
Education  Program. 


Type  of  Test/Procedure 


Proposed  Date  of  Evaluation 


Sincere ly , 


(Director  of  Education) 
Owioortfvtta,  Pannayt»an»a  it»i  (218)  46*4100 
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E  worth*  CMr«tor  t«vtc«  to  rout^Mta 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  EVALUATE 


ADDRESS 
Dear 


•The  Glrn  Mill*  Schools  would  1  Ik*  to  provide  an  evaluation  for 

  to  assure  that  he  has  an  appropriate 


education  program. 

The  student  has  been  referred  for  evaluation  for  the  following  reasons: 


Our  plan  for  evaluation  includes: 

Type  of  Test/Procedure  Proposed  Date  of  Evaluation 


You  have  the  -ight  to  see  anu  study  all  the  information  in  the  student's 
school  record.     Since  all  of  your  questions  may  not  be  answered  by  reviewing 
these  records,  you  may  also  wish  to  meet  with  a  school  psychologist  to  discuss 
the  recommended  referral  and/or  the  evaluation  procedures.    To  obtain  the  stu- 
dent's records  or  to  arrange  a  conference,  you  may  call 


If  this  evaluation  shows  that  the  student  is  eligible  for  special  education 
programs  and  services,  we  will  ask  for  your  assistance  in  preparing  ,n  indi- 
vidualized education  program. 

You  may  already  have  enough  ir formation  to  reach  a  decision  about  the  evalua- 
tion without  reviewing  the  student's  records  or  requesting  a  conference.     If  this 
is  the  case,  pie  se  indicate  your  decision  by  signing  m  the  appropriate  space 
on  pag-  two  of  this  letter. 


OoAoonfvMa,  Pa— ywanai        (21  f)  4t*aiao 
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lf  you  «gree  to  an  evaluation  at 
outlined  above,  please  sign  here: 


If  you  do  HOT  agree  to  an  evaluation,  as 
outlined  above,  at  this  time,  please  sign 
here.    We  will  contact  you  to  arrange  a 
persona**  conference  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  alao  have  the  right  to  request  a 
hearing  concerning  thla  proposed  evalua- 
t  Ion. 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Student) 
(Date) 

(Signature  of  Parent  or  Student) 
I  (Date) 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Student) 
(Date)  " 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Student) 
"1  


(Date^ 


Please  return  this  letter  In  the  enclosed  envelope  within  10  days  of  receipt. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Glen  Mill*  SchooU  Indivi     uxed  Education  Program 


Student's  Name   P.esent   Date  —  

Unit  _ —  ___  Date  of  MDT  _  

Birth    Date  — -  Date  of  Review/ Revision  . 

Commitment  Date  .  _  Teacher(a)  


Instruction  

Length  of  School  Year  

Progrvss    Review     Schedule  .  

Reason  for  MDT  (     )  Review  of  Current  Educational  Needs 
(     )  Annual  Review 

Instructional  Setting  
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Assessment  Procedures 

Date  of  Assessment 

EvaJuator 

Title 

Mctropoliuan  Achievement 
Test 

Learning  Center  Diagnostic 
Tests 

Educational 
Service* 

Hour*  Pct 
Week 

Service 
Provider 

Date  Servicei 
Began 

Duration 

Special  Eduction 
Regular  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Physical  Education 

Special  Education  Staff 
Teacher/Counselor 
Shop  Instructor 
Instructor 

Unit 

annual 

review 

Cocuent  Area 


Preaent  Level*  of  Educational  Performance* 
Grade /Developmental 

Strength 


Language 
Mathematics 
Social/ Behavioral 
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Student!  mum  

Socul/Behavioril  Goal 


Short  Term 
Objective! 

Strategic!/ 
Materials 

Evaluation 
Procedures 

Performance 
Criteria 

Review 
of 

Progress 

6 'Jo 

Student's  Nunc  

Academic  li»f"f  Aits  Goal 


Snort  Term 
Objective! 


Straregiei/ 
Material* 


Evaluation 
Procedure! 


Performance 
Cncena 


Review 
of 

Pre  grew 
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Academic-Math  Objective 


Short  Term 
Objectives 


Strategies 
Materials 


Evaluation 
Procedure* 


Performance 
Cntena 


of 

Progress 
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.  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


RUSS£llfif.  SMITH,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  COUNCIL 
MAY  10,  1985 

REFERRAL  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


Notice  1$  9lven  that  the  attached  proposed  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  1n  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
on  May  9,  1985.    Co?1es  are  available  in  Rocn  28, 
Legislative  Services  Division. 

TITLE:    Youth  Residential  Facilities  Licensure  Act 
of  1985,  Bill  6-224 


IKTR00UCE0  BY:     Coundlmember  Shackleton 


The  Chairman  1s  referring  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Services. 


cc:    General  Counsel 

Legislative  Counsel 
Legislative  Services  Division 


Memorandum 


1350  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N  W. 


Washington,  D.C  20004 


To: 


Si 
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Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Memorandum 

District  Buildim  Km  and  E  Greets,  N  W  Washington,  D  C    20004  7 

5* 


To      All  Councilmembera 

frrom  POLLY  SHACKLETON,  Chairperson,  Committee  on  Human  Services 
r   c    September  9,  1985 


Subject  Proposed  amendment  to  Bill  6-224,  the  "Youth  Residential  Facilities 
Licensure  Act  of  1985"  snd  Public  Hearing  Notice. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Services'  hearing 
notice  for  a  September  27,  1985    hearing  on  Bill  6-224,  the  "Youth  Reaidential 
Facilities  Licensure  Act  of  1985."    I  hsve  also  encloaed  a  propoaed  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  I  as!    '  Committee  ataff  to  draft  requiring  joint  monitoring 
by  the  Msyor  snd  the  Bo*.,  of  Education  of  the  progress  of  those  children  who 
require  the  most  intensive  level  of  residentisl  cere  ("therspeutic  csre"  ss 
defined  in  the  bill).    This  amendment  would  require  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  eatabllsh  a  monitoring  committee  to  review  quarterly  progress 
reports  on  each  child  prepared  by  the  youth  reaidential  facility  whether 
located  in  the  District  or  out  of  stste,  snd  to  conduct  an  annual  on-site 
review  of  the  youth's  progress  in  meeting  treatment  goals  snd  the  quality  of 
csre  offered  by  the  fsclllty. 

Over  the  paat  aeveral  yeerp,  «a  part  of  our  review  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Services'  budget  requeata  and  the  varloua  Foater  Care  Goala  Acta,  tbe 
Committe*  on  Human  Servicea  has  consistently  gone  on  the  record  to  urge  the 
executive  snd  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  to  resolve  the  many  Issues  surrounding 
spproprlate  diviaion  of  programmatic,  financial,  and  monitoring  reaponsibility 
for  children  who  are  warda  of  the  city.    I  am  concerned  that  there  has  been 
little  progress  in  resolving  these  complex  Issues  to  dste  and  believe  that  it 
is  appropriate  that  a  atrong  monitoring  process  be  included  in  this  bill  for 
all    therapeutic     placements.     Some  states  rely  on  their  membership  m  the 
Inte/atate  Compact  on  tbe  Placement  of  Children  to  monitor  quality  of  care  in 
out-of   atate   placements.     In    !981,    the    Committee   considered  District 
participation  in  the  Compact  (Bill  4-168),  but  did  not  take  action  on  thia 
measure.    You  may  alao  wiah  to  review  the  provisions  of  the  Compart  as  it 
relstcs  to  monitoring  Issues. 

I  have  mailed  the  bill  and  thia  amendment  to  the  executive  brench,  the 
Bcerd  of  Educstion,  providers,  edvocstes,  and  other  intereated  persons  known 
to  the  Committee.     Since  thia  a  complex  area  I  plan  to  extend  the  period  for 
receiving  written  comment  snd  will  keep  the  hearing  record  open  until  October 
11.    If  you  have  questions  feel  tree  to  contsct  ay self  or  Julie  Rogers. 


cc:  Russell  5*1 th 
Greg  Mire 


ERIC 
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Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Notice  of  Public  Hearing 

Ot\  Hall,  Hth  and  E  Stm**.  N  1  20004 

BaaBBB—nginBBMaa!! 

COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  SERVICES 
PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  BILL  6-224 
THE  "YOUTH  RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES  LICENSURE  ACT  OF  1985" 
OH 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1985 

10:00  A.M. 
COUNCIL  CHAMBER    ROOM  500 
DISTRICT  BUILDING 
1350  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  N.W. 
VASHINCTOH,  D.C.  20004 

Councllmember   POLLY    STACKLFTON,    Chairperson,    Committee   on  Human 
Serricea,  announcea  a  PUBLIC  HEARING  on  Bill  6-224,  the  "Youth  Realdentlal 
Facilitlea  Llcenaure  Act  of  1985."    The  bill  would  proYide  for  the  annual 
licensure   of   youth   group   hoaea,    youth    Independent   11 Ting  facilitlea, 
residential  treatment  facilitlea,  and  foater  home a.    The  bill  would  delegate 
authority  to  the  Mayor  to  eatabliab  atandarda  for  these  facilitlea  based  on 
three  levels  of  csre  (emergency,  continuing,  snd  tberspeutic)  thst  sect 
residents*  educetional,  physicsl  hesltb,  snd  mentsl  heslth  needs.    It  would 
require  the  Msyor  to  fom  s  taak  force  to  sdvise  on  the  estsbllshsent  of  these 
stsndsrds  snd  s  etstement  of  residents'   rights  snd  responsibilities.  Each 
fscility  except  foster  hoses  would  be  required  to  hare  either  a  governing 
board  or  a  local  adviaory  committee  that  includea  neighborhood  repreaentatlvea. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  csll  the  Cossilttee  on  Huian  Services 
st  724-8020  by  5:30  on  Vednesdsy,  September  25,  1985.     Statementa  should  be 
limited  to  approximately  five  minutes.     Persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
ststements  but  not  sppesr  in  person  may  do  so  by  sddresslng  their  ststements 
to  Russell  Smith,  Secretsry  to  the  Council,  Room  101,  District  Building,  1350 
Pennsylvsnis  Avenue,   N.W. »   Weshington,   D.C.   20004.      Written  ststements 
submitted  by  Frldsy,  October  4,  1985,  will  be  Included  in  the  record.  Copies 
of   Bill  6-224  msy  be  obtelned  from  the  Council's  Legislative  Services 
Division,  Room  28,  District  Building  (724-8050). 


7< 
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ICILHEKm 


CODNCILHEHBtR  POLLY  SHACXLETOH 


A  BILL 


RECEIVED 
'35  m-9  P4.-3S 


IB  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TBI  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


To  licanaa  and  provide  atandarda  for  the  operation  of  youth  realdantlal 

faeilitiaa  in  the  Diatrict  of  Colombia,  and  to  anaura  tha  haalth,  aafaty, 
and  d  aval  ope* nt  of  youth  in  arch  cara. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DI STRICT  OF  COLOMBIA,  That  thia  act 

my  ba  citad  aa  tha  "Youth  Realdantlal  Facilitiaa  Licanaurt  Act  of  1985. n 


Sac.  2.  Deflnltlonn. 

(a)  For  the  purpoaaa  of  thia  act,  tha  tars: 
(1)  *Touthw  mean*  any  individual  who  ia: 

(A)  tmdar  18  yaara  of  aga; 

(B)  undar  21  yaara  of  aga  and  aubjact  to  a  conaant 
dacraa  or  dlapoaltlonal  ordar  antarad  purauant  to  D.C. 
Coda,  aac.  16-2301  at  aaq.;  or 

(C)  undar  22  yaara  of  aga  and  haa  an  individual! tad  aducatlon 
prograa  purauant  to  tha  Education  of  tha  Handicapped  Act  (20  D.S.C. 
aac.  1400  at  aaq.). 


*1  . 
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(2)  "Youth  residential  facility"  means  any  residence  li  which 


youth*  ara  ctrij  for  by  1  or  sore  adulta  not   related  to  then  by  blood, 


carriage,  guardianship,  or  adoption  and  require  apeclallzed  living 
arrangements  bees use  they: 


(A)  sre  sweltlng  court  sctlon  on  s  neglect,  need  of  supervision, 
or  delinquency  petition; 

(B)  have  been  sdjudlcsted  neglected,  In  need  of  supervision, 
or  delinquent; 

(C)  need  emergency  supervision  snd  csre  ss  a  reault  of 
abuse,  neglect,  or  fsmily  crisis  (including  runaways  snd  homeless 
youth);  or 

(D)  sre  handicapped  and  require  acre  services  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  D.S.C.  sec.  1400  et  seq.)  then 
csn  be  provided  by  nonresldentlsl  prog  reus . 


The  tern  "youth  resldentlel  fsclllty"  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  Halted 
to,  s  foster  hone,  a  youth  group  home,  a  youth  Independent  living  fsclllty, 
snd  s  resldentlel  treatment  fsclllty.    The  term  "youth  resldentlel  fsclllty" 
shall  not  Include  s  "hospital,"  s  "group  hone  for  mentally  retsrdeo  persons," 
or  s  "community   residence  fsclllty"  ss    those   terms  sre  defined   In  the 
"Health-Cere  end  Community  Residence  Fsclllty,  Hospice  snd  Home  Care  licensure 
Act  of  1<83,"  effective  Februsry  24,  1984  (D.C.  Law  5-48;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
32-1301  et  aeq.). 


youths  who  are  In  need  of  emergency,  continuing,  or  therapeutic  care  are  cared 
for  by  1  or  more  aupervielng  adult  members  of  the  household. 


(3)  "Foster  home"  means  a  family  hone  In  which  from  1-4 
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(4)  "Youth  group  home"  mean*  s  homelike  residence  in  which  from 
5-10  unrelated  youths  who  are  in  naad  of  emergency,  continuing,  or  therapeutic 
cara  are  carad  for  by  1  or  more  auparviaing  adult a; 

(5)  "Tooth  independent  living  facility"  Beans  a  realdence 

or  group  of  suparviaed  apartmenta  for  no  mora  than  12  youths  sged  16-20  who 
require   continuing   care,    eeeietence    in  completing   echool    or  gaining 
employment,  and  a up port  for  making  a  transition  to  Independent  living . 

(6)  "Raeldentlel  treatment  facility"  means  s  24-hour 
rssldsncs  offering  therapeutic  cere  for  no  more  than  30  youths. 


the  youth* e  achool  or  work  attendence,  providaa,  or  arrengee  for  the  provision 
of,  ssssssments  of  his  or  her  educational,  physical  health,  end  mental  heelth 
needa,  and  permits  contsct  with  family  members  when  possible.  Emergency  cere 
shall  not  exceed  90  deys. 

(6)  "Continuing  care"  means  s  supervieed  program  which  enauree 
the  youth'*  school  or  work  attendance,  meete  the  youth 'a  phyalcel  health, 
.mental  health,  and  reUbilitat  ion  neada,   and  permit a  contact  with  family 
members  aa  appropriate. 

(9)   "Therapeutic   care"  means  s  program  which  provides,  or 
srr  nges  for  the  provision  of,  both  sn  educational  snd  sn  intensive  mental 
health  program  supervised  by  s  psychlstrlst,  psychologist,  or  soclsl  worker 
that  ia  structured  to  sect  the  needs  identified  in  the  youth's  Individualized 
education  program  or  other  individual  treatment  plan,  snd  permits  contsct  with 
family  Members  ss  appropriate. 


(7)  "Emergency  cara"  means  a  supervised  program  which  ensures 
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(b)    The   Mayor   may    establish  other  types  of   youth  resitl-utial 


facilities  or  levels  of  care  in  addition  to,  or  as  subtypes  of,  those  defined 
in  aubeection  (a).  The  Mayor  shall  make  the  final  determination  of  whether  a 
facility  falls  within  a  particulsr  type  or  subtype. 

(c)  When  used  in  this  act,  the  terai  "facility"  and  its  plural  font 
shall,  unlesa  subject  to  specific  exception,  epply  to  all  youth  residential 
facilities. 

Sec.  3.  License  acquirements. 

(«)  Except  as  provided  in  aubaectiona  (b)  and  (c),  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
operate  a  facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  public  or  private,  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit,  without  being  licensed  by  the  Mayor.  Each  facility 
shall  be  licensed  by  both  its  type  and  tbe  level  of  care  provided. 

(b)  Fscilitiea  that,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  were  not  or 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  licensure  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  nay 
operate  without  a  llcenae  until  6  Months  after  the  adoption  cf  applicable 
rules  under  section  4.  - 
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(c)  The  continued  operation  of  a  facility  pending  action  by  the  Mayor  on 
o  application  for  llcenaure  renewal  or  Initial  llcenaure  under  aubaectlon  (b) 
•hall  not  be  deeaed  unlawful  If  a  completed  application  was  timely  filed  but, 
through  no  fault  of  the  facility  or  Its  governing  body,  staff w  or  employees, 
the  Mayor  has  failed  to  act  on  the  application  before  the  expiration  of  the 
faclllty'a  current  license  or,  und#r  subsection  (b),  Its  euthorlted  period  of 
operation.  A  facility  operetlng  under  this  subsection  shall  comply  with  all 
other  provisions  of  this  act  and  rules  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act. 

(<0  Application  forma  skill  list  all  certificates  of  approval,  authority, 
occupancy,  or  need  that  are  required  as  a  precondition  to  lawful  operation  in 
the  District  of  Coluabla. 

(e)  A  license  shall  be  velld  only  for  the  type  of  facility,  level  of  care, 
and  address  stated  on  the  license. 

(f)  Any  change  In  the  ownership  of  e  fecillty  owjed  by  an  Individual, 
partnership,  or  association,  or  in  the  legal  or  beneflriel  ownership  of  101  or 
■ore  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  that  owns  or  operates  a  facility,  shall  be 
subject  to  written  notice  of  the  chenge  being  given  to  the  govemaentel 
licensing  authority  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  change  in  ownerahip.  Upon 
notification,  the  governmental  licensing  authority  nay,  at  its  own  dlacretion, 
require  re Inspection  end  rellcenaure  to  ensure  that  the  fecillty  will  remain 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  set,  rules  adopted  purauant  to  this 
act,  and  all  other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(g)  Unless  sooner  terminated  or  renewed,  e  license  required  by  this  act 
shall  expire  1  yeer  from  the  date  of  issue  or  the  lest  renewal. 

(h)  Each  facility  licensed  under  this  set  shall   post  Its  license  in  s 
conspicuous  place  on  the  premises. 
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Sec.  4.  Rules. 

(a)  The  Mayor  shall  issue  rules,  consistent  with  other  provisions  of  this 
act  and   pursuant   to  title  1   of   the  District  of   Columbia  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  approved  October   21,   1968  (82  Stat.   1204;   D.C.   Code,  sec. 
1-1501  e_t  se^.),  establishing: 

(1)  license  fee*  for  private   facilities  reasonably  calculated  to 
reflect   a   facility's   respective    share   of    the  cost   of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  rules  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act; 

(2)  procedures  deemed  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  procedures  for: 

(A)  isauing  and  renewing  licenses; 

(B)  obtaining  variances; 

(C)  ensuring   that   6  months   after   the   adoption  of  applicable 
rules  under  this  subsection,  licensure  of  oil  affected  facilities  and  agencies 
shall  be  under  the  new  rules; 

(D)  processing  and  following  up  on  complaints  by  facility  staff , 
consumers,   and  advocates   that  are  filed  with   the  governmental  licensing 
authority; 

(E)  suspending  or  revoking  the  license  of  a  facility  that  Is  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  ret,  rule  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act,  or 
other  provision  of  District  of  Columbia  or  federal  lsw,   or  whose  governing 
body,  administrator,  or  director  has  made  a  material  misrepresentation  of  fact 
to  a  government  official  with  respect  to  the  facility's  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  act,   rule  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  other  provision 
of  District  of  Columbia  or  federal  law;  and 

(F)  appealing  from  adverse  licensure  decisions; 

(3)  standarda  for  emergency  care,  continuing  care,  therapeutic  care, 
and  any  other  level  of  care  defined  by  the  Mayor. 

(4)  atandarda  for  each  type  of  facility  including  (when  applicable), 
but  not  limited  to: 
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(A)  program  standards  for: 

(i)  educational  services ; 

(ii)  mental  health  services; 

(iii)  emergency  and  routine  health  care; 

(iv)  recreation; 

(v)  family  involvement;  and 

(vi)  discipline,  restraint,  and  abuse. 

(B)  staff  standards  for: 

(i)  staff-resident  ratios; 
(il)  staff  qualifications; 

(iii)  ongoing  staff  training;  and 

(iv)  personnel  policies. 

(C)  physical  environment  and  safety  standards  for: 

(i)  sleeping  areas; 

(ii)  kitchen  and  dining  areas : 

(iii)  bathrooms; 

(iv)  living  and  recreation  rooms; 

(v)  staff  quarters; 

(vi;  electrical,  heat,  and  water  systems;  and 
(vii)  building  exterior  and  grounds. 

(D)  administration  and  organization  standards  for: 

(i)  governing  and  advisory  bodies; 

(ii)  fiscal  management; 

(iii)  case  records; 

(iv)  dietary,  clothing,  and  hygiene; 

(v)  confidentiality  and  research; 

(vi)  administrative  procedures; 

(vii)  admission  and  discharge  procedures; 
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(viii)  searches  for  contraband; 


(ix)  staff  and  r*sident  grievances;  and 


(x)  required  annual  reporting. 


(5)  a  statement  of  residents*  rights  and  responsibilities  for  each 
type  of  facility,  which  shall  be  posted  conspicuously  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  facility. 

(b)  The  rules  required  by  subsection  (s)  shall  be  Issued  no  later  than  12 
months  frost  the  effective  date  of  this  set. 

(c)  In    formulating    the    standards    and    ststexnents    of    rights  and 
responsibilities   required  by  subsections   («)(37,    (4),  and  (5),   the  Mayor 
shall,  within  30  deys  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  appoint  a  single 
advisory   task   force.     The   task   force  shall    be  composed   of  consumers, 
providers,   advocates,   and   government   agency   representatives,    and  shall  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  formal  written  recommendations  on 
standards  for  each  type  of  facility  within  a  time  frame  established  by  the 
Mayor.     The  Mayor  ahall  give  subatantlal   consldex^tlon  to  the  task  force's 
recommendations  and  shall,  on  a  continuing  basis  before  adoption  of  proposed 
rules,  maintain  a  dialogue  with  the  task  force  while  reviewing  and  acting  cn 
its  recommendations. 

(d)  Youth  residential  facilities  shall  distribute  a  copy  of  the  statement 
required  by  subsection  (a)(5)   to  each  resident  and  each  resident's  parents, 
guardian,  or  other  responsible  person  acting  on  his  or  her  behalf. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  facility 
from  supplementing  the  standards  adopted  under  subsection  (a)(3),  (4),  and  (5) 
of  thia  section  by  estebllshlng  i  iternal  standards,  policies,  and  procedures 
that   promote  safety  and  quality  care,  so  long  as  they  are  reasonable  and  not 
inconaistent  with  this  act,   rules  adopted  pursuant   to  this  act,   or  other 
District  of  Columbia  law. 
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Sec.  5.    Governing  Boards  and  Advisory  Committees, 

(•)  Each  facility  except  foster  hones  shall  have  either: 

(1)  •  governing  board   which  includes   representatives  of  the 
neighborhood  where  the  facility  is  located;  or 

(2)  a  local  advisory  committee  which  includes  representatives  of 
the  neighborhood,    if  a  single  organ! ration  operates  more  than  one  facility  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  single  advisory  committee  or  governing  board  may 
serve  all  of  the  organisation's  facilities  if  it  includes  representatives  from 
each  neighborhood  in  which  the  organization  operates  a  facility. 

(b)  The  governing  board  or  advisory  committee  shall: 

(1)  meet  with  the   facility  administrator  at  the  facility  at 
least  quarterly; 

(2)  review  at  least  quarterly  any  complaints  made  by  cltizena 
and  any  calls  or  visits  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  the 
facility; 

(3)  report  annually  to  the  Mayor  on  the  number  of  admissions; 
the   number,    outcome,    and    length   of    stay   of    planned   discharges;  the 
nnmber, outcome,  and  length  of  stay  of  unplanned  discharges;  staff  turnover 
rate  and  efforts  to  reduce  It,   if  any;  and  program  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  each  client  served;  and 

(4)  Inform  the  Mayor  Ip  writing  of  any  situation  which  the 
majority  of  the  board  or  committee  believes  warrants  correction  and  which  the 
facility  has  failed  to  correct  within  a  reasonable  time  after  being  notified 
by  the  board  or  committee. 

Sec.  6.  Inspections. 

(•)   To  ensure   that   each  new  facility  will   be  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,   rules  adopted  pursuant   to  this  act,  and  all  other 
applicable  laws  and  rules,  the  Mayor  ghall  conduct  an  on-site  inspection  prior 
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to  a  facility's  initial  licensure.     Instead  of  issuing  a  full-year  .license  to 
a   new  facility,    the  Mayor  may   issue    ^   provisi<*  month   license  if 

•meliorative  actici  is  taken  by  the  facility  ,  isfactory  completion 

of  additional,  foUov-up  inspections. 

(b)  After  initial  licensure  the  Mayor  shall  conduct  an  on-site  inspection 
as  a  precondition  to  licensure  renewal. 

(c)  Ail  authorized  government  official  may  enter  the  premises  of  a  facility 
during  operating  hours  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  announced  or 
unannounced  inspection  to  check  for  con-pliance  with  any  provision  of  this  act, 
rule  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  other  provision  of  District  of  Columbia 
law  In  conducting  an  inspection,  vhe  official  shall  ma*e  every  effort  not  to 
disrupt  the  normal  operations  of  the  facility. 

(d)  If  a  facility  loses  .  *rivate  accreditation  or  federcl  certification,  it 
shall  give  the  Mayor  written  notice  of  the  loss  within  5  calendar  days. 

(e)  The  Mayor  may,  prior  to  a  hearing,  suspend  the  license  of  any  facility 
or  convert  its  license  to  a  provisional  or  restricted  license  if  he  or  ahe 
determines  that  existing  deficiencies  constitute  an  immediate  or  serious  and 
continuing  danger  to  the  health,   safety,  or  welfare  of  its   residents.  Upon 
taking  si'ch  action,   the  Mayor  shall  immediately  notify  the  facility  that  it 
may,   within  24  hours   following   the   suspension  or   revocation,    request  an 
expedited  hearing      An  expedited  hearing  si  all  be  conducted  by   the  Mayor 
within  2  calendar  days  following  receipt  of  a  request. 

(f)  Following   the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  license,    f»—  facility 
shall  assist  the  Mayor  in  moving  the  residents  to  other  approp.  facilities 
with  as   little  disruption   in   their   lives  as   possible,    and   shall  take 
precautions  not  to  cause  readjustment  problems  for  the  residents  during  their 
relocation. 

g)  Any  District  of  Columbia  employee  who  visits  a  facility  licenaed  under 
this  act,  ei.her  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  or  for  casework,  and  observes  a 
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condition  which  he  or  ahe  believes  is  in  violation  of  this  act,  rule  adopted 
pursuant  to  thi.  act,   or  other  provision  of  District  law  nust  report  this 
suspected  violstion  to  the  government  licensing  authority  within  24  hours. 

(h)  The  Msyor  shall  have  the  authority,  upon  .  showing  of  undue  hardship 
sod  if  not  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  of  this  act  or  deleterious  to 
th*  public  health  and  ..fety,  to  grant  variances  with  respect  to  the  standard, 
to  be  established  under  .action  4(a)(3)  of  this  The  Mayor  .hall  maintain 

•  public   record  Hating  .11   variances  granted   under  this  subsection  and 
containing  .  -oaplete  written  explanation  of  the' basis  for  each  variance. 
Sec.  7.  Proriaions1  and  Restricted  Licenses. 

(s)    As    an   alternative    to   denial,    nonrenewal,    suspension,  or 
revocation  of  a  license  required  by  this  act,  when  .  facility  has  numerous 
deficiencies  or  .  serious  .ingle  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  standards  to 
be  e.tablished  under  section  4(.)<3)  of  this  act,  the  Mayor  ..y: 

(1)  issue  .  provisional  license  if  the  facility  or  agency  la  taking 
appropriate  ameliorative  action   i„  accordance  with  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
timetable;  or 

(2)  1„„.  .  restricted  llcen.e  tb-;  prohibit,  the  facility  or  agency 
fro,  accepting  new  resident,  or  delivering  certain  specified  tervices  that  It 
would  otherwise  be  authorized  to  deilver.  If  appropriate  .Deiloratlve  actlon 
ia  not  forthcoming.  • 

(b)  A.  provided  1»  ,ectlon  6(a)  of  this  act,  provisional  Hcenses  My  be 
laaued  to  nev  facilities  In  order  to  afford  the  Mayor  sufficient  tln>e  snd 
evidence  to  evaluate  whether  a  „e„  facility  Is  capable  of  complying  with  the 
pron.lon.   of   thl.   act     rule,  adopted   pursuant    to   thi.  act,    and  other 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(c)  Provisional   licen.es  may  be  granted   for  a  period  not  exceeding  90 
daya,  snd  may  be  renewed  no  more  than  ore. 
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Sec.  8.    Penalties  and  Enf orce-nent . 

(a)  Any  executive   officer,    administrator,    director,   or   member  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  facility  who  willfully  and  knowingly  participates  in  the 
unlawful  operation  of  a  facility  in  the  District  of  tolumbia,  and  any  person 
who  intentionally  impedes  a  District  of  Columbia  official  or  employee  in  the 
performance  of  his   or  her  authorized  duties  under  this  act  or  rule  issued 
pursuant  to  this  act,   shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,   upon  conviction, 
shall    be   subject   to  a   fine  not   exceeding  $1,C00  per   day   of  violation, 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both.  Prosecution 

shall   be  ir  the   Superior  Court   of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  information 
signed  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  one  of  his  or  her  assistants. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  availability  of  any  other  remedy,  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  one  of  his  or  her  assistants  may  maintain,    in  the  name  of  the 
District   of   Columbia  an  action  in   the   Superior  Court   of  the  District  of 
Columbia   to  enjoin  any  person,  agency,   corporation,   or  other  entity  from 
operating  a  facility  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  its  license,  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  any  rule  issued  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Repealer  Provision. 

The  definition  of  "Foster  Family  Home"   in  Article  D-610  of  the  D.C. 
Health  Regulations,   effective  January  7,   1924   (22  DCMR  699),  and  all  other 
references  to  foster  facily  homes  in  Chapter  D-6  of  those  regulations  (22  DCMR 
605),  are  repealed  upon  the  issuance  by  the  Mayor  of  rules  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  this  act. 
Sec.  10.  Effective  Date. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  after  a  30-day  period  of  Congressional  review 
following  approval   by   the  Mayor  (or  in  the  event  of  a  veto  by  the  Mayor, 
action  by  the  Council  to  override  the  veto),  as  provided  in  section  602(c)(1) 
of  the  District   of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act,  approved  December  24,  1973  (87  Stat.  813;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-2 33(c ) ( l) ) . 
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Counc 


ilmeflber  Polly  Shackleton 


Proposed  amendment 


Bill  6-224,  "Touth  Residential  Facilities  Licensure  Act  of  1985" 

(new)  Sec.  4.  Monitoring  of  therapeutic  _sre  placements  and  out-of-state  youth 


residential  facilities. 


(a)  Each  youth  in  thertpeutic  care  residing,  in  ■  youth  residential 


facility  shall  have  sn  individual  treatment  plan  which  is  approved  by  both  the 
appropriate  D.C.   Public  School  and  Depertment  of  Human  Services  officisls 
responsible   for  the  youth's  educstion  and  care  *.nd  the  youth  residential 
facility.    This  plan  shall  be  updated  annually.     Whenever  appliceble,  a  youth 
in  therapeutic  care  residing  in  a  youth  residentisl  facility  shall  alao  have  a 
current   individual! red  education  program  purauant  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Art  (20  U.S.C,  1400  et  aeo,.).    A  deacription  0f  this  program 

■hall  be  on  file  with  both  the  D.C.  Public  School*  and  the  Department  0f  Human 
Servicea'  adalnlatratlon  responsible  for  the  youth's  care, 

(b)  Each  youth  reaidentlal  facility  with  which  the  Diatrict  government 
contracta  or  in  which  a  District   child  is  placed  ahall  submit  quarterly 
monitoring  reports  on  the  youth's  progreaa  in  meeting  his  or  her  treatment 
goala.     These  report*  ahall  be  on  forma  to  be  developed  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Education, 

(c)  The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  eetabliih  a  Therapeutic 
Care  Monitoring  Committee  which  includes,  but  is  not  necessarily  limited  to,  a 
repreeentstive  0f  the  D,C,  Public  Schools,  a  representative  0f  the  Department 
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of  Human  Services,  and  the  youth's  case  worker.  The  Monitoring  Comalttee 
shall  review  all  quarterly  reports  and  conduct  an  annual  on-site  review  of 
esch  youth's  placement  in  therapeutic  care  to  aacertaln: 

(1)  The  facillty'a  compliance  with  the  youth'a  Individual 
treatment  plan  and,  if  the  youth  has  one,  hla  or  her  Individualized 
education  program; 

(2)  The  youth'a  progress  In  meeting  trestment  goals  snd  sny 
necesssry  revisions  to  the  indlvldusl  trestment  plsn  snd  individualized 
education  program; 

(3)  Whether  the  youth  can  be  served  In  a  less  restrictive 
placement;  and 

(4)  Whether  appropriate  aftercare  planning  has  been  done  if 
the  youth  1*  due  to  be  discharged. 

(d)  Within  30  daya  after  conducting  the  annual  on-site  review,  the 
Monitoring  Comalttee  shall  file  s  written  report  with  the  Director  of  Human 
Servicea  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  D.C.  Public  Schools.    This  report  shall 
document  current  llcenaure  of  any  out-of-atate  facility  by  the  atate  in  which 
the  facility  la  located,  accreditation  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
boc*yt  or,  in  the  abaence  of  licensure  or  accreditation,  aubatantlal  compliance 
with  District  stsndsrds  for  therapeutic  care  and  the  relevant  category  of 
youth  residential  facility. 

(e)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  facility  la  not  carrying 
out  the  youth'a  individual  treatment  plan  and  individualized  education  program 
or  doea  not  meet  the  quality  care  requirementa  aet  forth  In  Sec.  4Ce),  the 
facility  ahall  be  notified  of  required  corrective  actlona.    The  facility  ahall 
have  30  daya  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  and  demonstrate  these  actlona 
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to  the  Committee' ■  eetlefection.     If  the  Coaalttee  la  not  eatiefled  that 
appropriate  actiona  have  been  taken  it  ahall  recommend  to  the  Director  of  the 
Departaent  of  Human  Servicee  and  tie  Superintendent  of  the  D.C.  Public  Schoola 
that  Che  youth  be  tranaf erred  to  an  appropriate  alternative  placement. 

(f)  The  Monitoring  Coaalttee  ahall  report  annually  to  the  Mayor,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Council  of  the  Diatrict  of  Coluabia  on: 

(1)  The  nur  ber  of  youth  in  therapeutic  care,  the  facilitiea  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  annual  coat  of  theae  facilities,  which  agency  or 
adainletretion  haa  priaary  reaponaibility  for  tne  youth,  and  how  many  youth 
have  Individualized  education  prograae; 

(2)  The  nuaber  of  new  adalaalona,  and  the  number,  outcome,  and 
length  of  atay  of  planned  and  unplanned  dlachargea;  and 

(3)  A  suaaary  of  facility  ef fee tiveneaa  in  aeetlng  the  needa  of 
youth  in  therapeutic  care. 

(g)  No  youth  ahall  be  placed  or  remain  in  an  out-of-etete  facility  for 
aore  than  60  deye  if  that  facility  haa  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Monitoring 
Coaalttee. 

(h)  No  later  than  120  daya  after  the  effective  date  of  thla  act,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Education  ahall,  purauant  to  title  1  of  th*  Diatrict  of 
COluabia  Adalnletretive  Procedure  Act,  approved  October  21,  1968  (82  Stat. 
1204;  D.C.  Code,  aec.  1-1501  et  aeq.)  and  conaiatent  with  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  D.S.C.  ae-.   U00  et.   aeq.),   jointly  iaauea  nilee  to 
implement  thla  aactlon. 
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Look* 


Parents'  Campaign 

for  Handicapped  Children 

and  Youth 


1201  16th  Street,  N  W  Telephone 
WaeMogton,  0  C  Arei  Code  202 

20036  8227900 


September  23,  1985 

The  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
House  of  Representatives 
1307  Longworth  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  McKinney, 

In  response  to  the  recent  hearing  on  implementation  of  PL  94-142 
as  1t  relates  to  handicapped  delinquents  1n  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  am  submitting  a  statement  for  the  record  at  your  request. 

My  name  1s  Kathleen  Kelley,  and  I  am  currently  directing  a  local 
project.  Project  BUILD/Building  Interventions  for  Learning  Disabilities: 
An  Information  Service  for  Learning  Disabled  Offenders  1n  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area".  Closer  Look/Parents'  Campaign  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth,  a    national  information  center  for  learning  disabilities,  has 
sponsored  this  project  through  grants  from  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer 
Foundation,  The  April  Trust  and  the  German  Orphan  Home  Foundation.  The 
project  has  focused  on  the  educational  needs  of  those  young  people  caught 
1n  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It  is  a  unique  project,  the  only  one  of 
Its  kind  in  the  nation. 

The  idea  for  Project  BUILD  emerged  from  a  recent  research  and  devel- 
opment project  carried  out  by  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  (NCSC) 
and  the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  (ACLD).  The 
results  of  this  national  study  of  adjudicated  youth  provided  important  data 
Unking  learning  disabilities  with  juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  found  that 
youths  with  LD  commit  significantly  more  acts  of  violence,  theft,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  and  social  misbehavior  than  those  who  do  not  have  LD.  It 
also  became  clear  from  this  study  that  once  learning  disabled  youths  be- 
come Involved  with  the  juvenile  justice  system,  they  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  being  judged  delinquent  than  their  non-learning  disabled  counter- 
parts. The  difficulties    the  LD  young  offenders  have  with  understanding  and 
using  language,  combined  with  other  factors,  work  to  their  disadvantage 
when  dealing  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

In  addition  to  the  NCSC  Incidence  study,  the  ACLD  conducted  a  project 
to  develop  a  remediation  program  for  those  adjudicated  youths  Identified 
as  LD.  After  approximately  55  hours  of  Instruction,  there  was  a  significant 
drop  1n  recidivism  and  a  growing  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-worth.  These 
factors  seemed  to  result  from  an  Improvement  of  basic  skills  and  the  caring 
relationship  that  developed  between  the  student  and  the  LD  specialist. 
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,  4i  The  results  of  the  Incidence  study  are  supported  by  the  concerns  of 
S  !  J«t1ce  profess  onals  and  educators  In  the  Washington  i«a  Without 
except  on.  juvenile  justice  and  youth  service  professionals  in  the  District  of 

foi!!Kia,^02?9fll,eHyiCounfy: pr1nce  Geor<'es  County-  Fa1r'«*  cSJS.  AriinSL 

tha? ZUVt  hHHHPH1?/0 "V"  ?!Vere  ?d'S  1n  knowlde9e  and  understanding9 
that  must  be  bridged  If  vlaole  alternatives  to  conniifanent,  or  appropriate  ed- 

h?«1?!!h   alterna^1ves  "emitted,  are  to  be  mobilized  to  help  learning 

disabled  young  offenders  become  productive  members  of  society   Although  not 

PeP!2n  WUh  L2J?  at  r1sk  of  becan1"9  delinquent!  the  2r 
J™*"  ««»9  those  caught  In  the  juvenile  justice  system  1s  alarmingly  high. 

handloc  /L^^T'       Juvfn1]e  Justice  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
handles  a  myriad  of  problems  Including  children  who  have  conmltted  delinquent 
acts  and  those  who  are  truants  or  runaways.  Truants,  runaways  and  delinquents 
all  have  something  in  cannon.  Most  of  them  are  dropouts  from  school  and  manv 
have  serious  educational  deficits.  The  responsibility  for  "l n he    yo  ng 

the'  choS?smeethtpnr90^     nH6dS  ,fBllS  U?der  the  aegis  of  at  least  three  agencies; 
1.L  M  \      C0UPt?  and  youth  services.  As  a  result,  the  child  1s  often 
determined   bureaucrac1es  and  aDpropriate  placement  and  services  are  never 

rti'H»2!ed»2!!!  7  experience  in  talking  with  parents  who  have  learning  disabled 
"  i  ln'.the  1ssf  of  Priding  timely  and  appropriate  services  to  these 
children  1s  a  serous  problem.  Parents  point  to: 

o  the  need  for  improved  early  identification  procedures 

o  staff  shortage 

o  the  need  for  appropriate  placements 

°  }^k^f  "mprenenslve  diagnostic  information  on  which  to  base  aopropriate 
Interventions  and  placement 

o  ShT^/llS  la9*  bft!!fen  Identification  and  placement 

T»£?J>  ?e"Jral  d1rect10n  and  accountability  in  the  special  education 
division  now  lacking  because  of  the  decentralized  administrative  system 

that  lln^fH*  tl  thJS  k1nd  are  widespread  and  are  among  the  critical  issues 
that  require  attention  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Parents  are  calling  for 
ear  y  and  ippropr  ate  interventions  as  the  best  method  for  meeting  the  needs 

SoVS! \2  d  SablCd  Cy\tre1-  ".Is  also       most  elective  "d  humane  method 
for  keeping  them  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

np  ,  "an,yn°f  the  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  from  school,  are  truant 

reao'no  ™Zpn\tf1?d         have/?*  sk1l1s  and  are  faced  "1th  the  ^  of 
t"an?iso?  a^L  hp  Ln°i,SU^r1S  "9  that  1ll1ten>cy  ^  a  contributing  factor 
K  S     ^  A   T'  behavior.  A  large  number  of  illiterate  youth  enter 

£rJ^i;  IrpJy?n2™ftern,eVePyjTaP-  The  tPagedy  15  "".pounded  In  our  jails, 
^hnnic   ,     J    1te  ate-  SleaPl*>  here  1s  an  unmet  challenge  for  educators, 
schools,  courts  and  coranunitles.  ' 

bPvonJ0thpS^hat  ShaIlen?e>  the  f1eld  of  ed"cation  must  expand  Its  ourview 
with  thp  VJLJii  and.Jhe  classroum:  Schools  must  open  channels  of  com.un1cat1on 
d  rec£w       M^Mt1C?  SyStf?  and  y0uth  ancles.  Educators  must  move  In  new 
directions  establishing  Innovative  programs  which  integrate  vocational  training, 
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job  placement  and  basic  skill  development;  setting  up  mentor  programs  within 
the  business  community;  training  teachers  to  work  with  the  unique  learning 
and  behavioral  problems  of  these  young  people;  developing  a  community  team 
approach  involving  business  leaders,  teachers,  judges  and  lawyers;  and  develop- 
ing teaching  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  these  youth  with  the  possib- 
ility of  taking  these  materials  and  methods  to  the  job  site. 

There  are  outstanding  professionals  in  the  D.C.  metropolitan  area  who 
are  doing  exceptional  work  with  juvenile  offenders.  But  their  work,  too  often 
is  unknown  by  others  in  the  field.  Exchange  of  information  acroso  disciplines  « 
among  judges,  probation  officers,  educators,  mental  health  professionals, 
diagnosticians  and  social  workers  —  is  rare.  Our  project  is  taking  the  first 
essential  steps  in  pooling  innovative  and  recently  tested  ideas  that  can  lead 
to  effective  interventions  on  behalf  of  many  delinquent  youths.  The  overall 
goal  of  the  project  is  to  help  reduce  delinquency  through  positive  inter- 
ventions and  a  broadening  of  understanding  of  the  offender  with  learning 
problems. 

An  exciting  example  of  the  unique  work  that  is  being  done  is  a  system  of 
computer  assisted  instruction  called  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program.  It 
was  developed  by  Robert  Taggert  of  the  Remediation  and  Training  Institute  of 
Washington  D.C.    The  curriculum  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  conducted 
in  the  Youth  Employment  Training  Programs.  The  two  components,  academic  and 
functional,  are  multi-level,  beginning  with  the  basic  skills  level  and  moving 
through  college  preparation  In  a  self-paced,  sequential  method.  It  is  ideally 
suited  for  learning  disabled  adolescents  who  are  in  school,  in  vocational 
porgrams  and  in  detention  centers.  It  is  currently  being  used  at  City  Lights 
and  Options.  It  could  be  well  used,  if  it  were  better  known. 

Another  example  of  an  Innovative  program  that  works  comes  from  Rowan 
County,  Kentucky.  "Sentenced  to  Read",  developed  by  C.J.  Bailey,  is  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  delinquents  through  a  court  disposition.  It 
is  a  cooperative  venture  involving  the  schools,  courts  and  private  business. 
A  more  detialed  and  vivid  account  is  in  the  July  issue  of  Education  and 
Adjudication  tPage  4).  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  for  you. 

Project  BUILD  has  been  enormously  successful  in  meeting  its  goals  and 
has  provided  a  valuable  service  to  the  community.  The  project  has  been  refunded 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  we  will  write,  publish  and  disseminate  a 
directory;  continue       newsletter,  establishing  a  national  circulation;  and 
plan  and  carry  out  ^     alnlng  for  juvenile  court  judges.  It  1s  also  hoped 
that  through  greater  awareness  of  the  problems  and  rights  of  these  young 
people,  the  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  them  will  work  together  to 
establish  a  workable  system  assuring  a  continuum  of  appropriate  services. 


Sincerely, 


Kathleen  Kelley 
Project  Director 
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t  1.  ttm 


JeJy  IMS 


D.C.  Counselors  Honored  by  Foundation 


H  Feafeaa  C»essey 

Two  gudancc  counselors  were  hon- 
ored m  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Boifing  Air  Force  Base  Officer*'  Club 
on  June  9  ManonH  Howard  of  Green 
Elementary  School  and  Beverly  Wallace 
of  Mac  Far  land  junior  rtgh  School  were 
each  presented  a  plaque  and  a  check 
for!2S0 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Nathareei  E  Hifl  Giadance  and  Coun 
sceng  Foundation,  Inc  ,  an  orgarazation 
established  to  support,  advance,  and 
encourage  the  guidance  and  counseling 


program  in  ft*  District  of  Columbia 
Mayor  Manon  Barry,  J-  ,  proclaimed 
the  day  "Counselor  Achievement  Rec 
agnation  Day  " 

Dr  FlcrettaMcKenae,  who  spoke  at 
the  ceremony,  was  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Juke  Y  Fkcking  Award  for  her 
"leaders^,  support,  and  cornmitment 
to  the  giadance  and  counseang  program 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pubac 
Schools 

The  Board  of  Directors  invites  pro 


leseonal  counselors  from  al  levels  to 
apply  fcr  the  1985-86  competition  Ar. 
iward  will  be  presented  annually  to  one 
counselor  from  elementary  juraor  high/ 
rreddle  school,  and  senior  high/career 
cenarr  levels  The  second  annual  awards 
ceremony  wJ  be  held  on  June  8, 1986 
During  the  school  year,  the  founds 
toon  wi  conduct  a  fund-rassma  program 
tn  addition  to  offering  support  to  the 
DC  Pubac  Schools  giadance  and 
rounseing  program 


Training  for  Juvenile  Justice  Personnel 


by  KarJslaea  Kessey 

A  series  of  traeeng  workshops  on 
korreng  disabilities  and  juvenee  dean 
quency  was  held  at  the  Virga-ua  Poly 
technical  institute  Graduate  Center  of 
the  Urvversrty  of  Vkgra  n  Fals  Church 
on  July  10  The  workshops,  held  n  con 
junction  with  tramsng  on  domestic  reta 
tons  arranged  by  Fairfax  County,  were 
sponsored  by  VVgmui  Juvenile  and  Do- 
mestic Relations  District  Court,  The 
Metropolitan  Area  Council  of  Juvenle 
Coun  Judges  and  Chief  Probation  Of 
fc*rs,  and  Closer  Look's  Project  BUILD 
(BuJcang  Interventions  for  Lee/rang 
Disabuses) 

Project  BUILD  has  been  focussng  on 
the  problem  of  laarrang  duabriroe*  and 
juvenee  deknojuency,  recently  co-spon 


sonng  a  conference,  "Breaiong  the  Dc 
anquency  Cycle,"  with  the  Dvtnct  of 
Columbia  A  major  ernphaw  of  that 
coreerence  was  the  educational  needs 
of  youth  caught  m  the  juvenile  justice 
•vetem  Recent  research  has  shown  a 
Ink  between  the  underachieve*  learn 
aig  deeded  student  and  desnquency 

The  pnrravy  goal  of  Project  BUILD 
has  been  to  raaw  the  awareness  of  those 
people  oeaang  with  youthful  offenders 
•bout  thai  retationahip  The  specific 
treeing  offered  m  July  10  workshops 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
cota  personnel  who  work  dkrecoy  with 
these  yctng  people 

The  training  sessions  on  leaning 


disabienes,  open  to  all  juvenee  justice 
personnel  si  the  metropolitan  area, 
offered  a  unique  resource  for  possible 
repecaoon  m  other  areas  Four  work 
shoos  dealt  wrth  venous  topics  learrang 
dMabehes  and  the  law  (Matthew  Bogei, 
American  Bar  Association),  strategm 
that  work  for  the  juvenle  delinquent 
with  learrsng  problems  {Joan  Ledeber, 
Faefax  County  Pubac  Schools),  iden 
trfywig  the  youthful  offender  with  learn 
ng  deabames  (Lon  Hodowal,  SpnnghJ 
Center,  The  Developmental  School 
Foundation),  and  community  resources 
for  learrung  disabled  juversk  offender 
(a  panel  of  community  service  pro 
vadcre) 


\  *1  "    '<--  •  ****w6  t»monrt#y  by  Eduuftonai  Suwort  System  hv  .  and  PROJECT  BUID 
PHtwc  nun  CJL       NsacyOsseeh  Howwd  Dm* 

t*vn*  numtott  Nam*  wd  bt  witfchaid  *m  raquaat  Wi  kmtv*  tht  r^f  to  adrl  al  rmltmk  wubr+Vd 
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Book  Review 


Book  Discusses  Problems  with  Violent  Offenders 


Violent  Juvenile  Offenders  An  An 
rtoiogy  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Mathias, 
Pad  DeMuro,  and  Richard  AJhnson 

by  Lin 


Serious  questions  surround  society's 
struggle  with  vnlent  juvenile  crime 
Vtoknt  Juverttie  Offanaers  An  An 
fhoJogy,  edited  by  Robert  A.  Mathias, 
Pad  DeMuo.  and  ftrhwd  AJbfon 
(1964  National  Counci  on  Cnme  and 
Delinquency),  dearly  represents  em 
phasis  movng  "well  beyond  the  status 
offender  issues  that  were  targeted  for 
action  m  the  rrad  seventies,  now  our 
focus  is  fixed  firmly  on  violent  cnme  " 
What  is  the  extent  of  violent  juvenile 
cnme7  What  causes  the  trend'  How  do 
we  treat  these  youth7  What  issues  pre 
vail  m  treatment  interventions7 

Mr  Mathtas  has  divided  the  anthol 
ogy  eito  four  parts  Part  One  reviews 
the  extent  and  causes  of  violent  juvenile 
cnme  One  area  of  mroal  focus  was 
defining  what  it  •  that  constitutes  a 
violent  juvenile  offender  The  onanal 
definition  included  youth  with  two  court 
adjudicatnns  for  vwlent  offenses  Un- 
der this  cntera  the  Violent  Juvenee 
Offender  (VJO)  Program  orgmasd  data 
that  revealed  "there  are  far  fewer  youths 
adjudicated  repeatedly  for  violent  of 
fenses  m  the  juvenile  justice  system  " 
Further  stucses  discussed  portraits  of 
specific  populations  and  general  char 
actensttcs  of  violent  juverale  offenders 
The  system  identsied  violent  juvenee 
offenders  has  resulted  m  some  trends 

The  system  response  to  VJO  youth 
discussed  m  Part  Two  vanes  This 
varied  response  appears  to  be  reflected 
m  pot  bet  of  secure  caie  and  services 
provided  to  the  mentally  H  However, 
a  common  denorrsnator  throughout  the 
system  is  a  "trend  toward  waivers  of 
juverules  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  sya 
tern  to  criminal  court  and  aduh  correc 
nor*  "  Asa  resdt  of  this  trend  to  waiver 
current  treatment,  interventions  may 
be  suspect 

Part  Three  of  the  book  explores 
alternative  programming  withm  the 
community  such  as  secure  residential 
care  as  opposed  to  mdrurionakzation , 
community  based  programming,  and 
community  reintegration  strategws 
Some  suppctrve  comfnunrty  tools  d» 


cussed  included  community  exchange 
for  problem  solving,  networking  of 
community  services,  network  ng  of 
information  related  to  local  populations, 
development  of  scholarshrp  supports  to 
the  community,  and  community  aware 
ness  of  regulatory/legslahve  esues 
Other  practical  suues  such  as  educa 
Hon,  jobs,  and  therapeuuc  interventions 
are  explored  m  Part  Four  The  authors 
discuss  the  role  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  supportive  euu 
catjonal  enveonrnents.  The  book  stress- 
es that  educational  programming  an 
conjunction  with  t he ra petite  structure 
must  be  oriented  toward  practical  occu 
paternal  needs  Withou  the  practical 
focus  of  career  needs,  re  integrative 
programming  may  not  succeed 


Vtoknt  Juvenile  Offenders  presents 
a  wsl  rounded  dtfcuseon  by  authorities 
and  practitioners  tn  the  held  of  juverale 
justxe  The  information  can  be  usefd 
to  educators,  corrections  staff,  social 
services  staff,  court  officials,  and  par 
ents  involved  with  troubled  youth  Per 
haps  cooperative  efforts  such  as  thai  wul 
support  addrhonal  Enterchsc^nary  en 
deavors  as  our  society  continues  to 
address  the  needs  of  adjudicated  youth 

Violent  JuurmJe  Offenders  An  An 
rnology  Bdrted  by  Robert  A  Mathias, 
Pad  DeMuro.  and  Richard  S  Allison 
National  Council  on  Cnme  and  Detn 
quency,  760  Market  Street,  Suite  433, 
San  Franc  mco,  California  94102  391 
pages  1984 


Learning  Disabilities  Project  Funded 


The  Foundation  for  Children  with 
Learning  Dwabihes  (FCLO)  through  a 
three  part  grant  has  funded  a  project 
to  provide  iredrmatxm  about  learnsig 
disabled  youth  n  the  juvenile  justice 
tustem  1  he  American  Bar  Aesocuvhon, 
the  Nabonal  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges,  and  the  Research 
and  Development  Tratnng  Institutes, 
Inc  ,  have  received  grants  from  FCLD 
totaling  $100,000 

During  1985,  the  three  groups  have 
worked  together  to  mac  the  level  of 
pubic  svunness  about  the  ink  be 
tween  learning  csaabe-ties  and  juvenile 
deinojusncy,  with  the  hope  of  malunga 
substantial  enpact  on  the  Judiciary 
Their  goals  are  to  provide  ntenerve 
tiaawig  sessions  for  judges,  attorneys, 
poscc,  and  probation  officers  at  local, 
regnnal,  state,  and  nabonai  meetings 
of  profs leaonal  leao nations,  to  produce 
a  manual  about  learning  dMabtibes 
and  juvenee  dsenquency  when  will  be 
available  to  judges,  probation  officers, 
poicc,  lawyers,  and  advocates,  and  to 
train  lawyers  n  Special  Education 


Law,  who  wul  be  avasabk  to  help  farm 
bet,  with  LD  children  m  each  state  by 
the  *nd  of  1985,  and  tc  >ub seize  this 
three  pronged  effort  to  reach  state 
education  associations,  PT  A  s,  school 
adrrmrBStTators,  teachers,  and  teffsia 
ton  to  expfaun  the  svxfcance  of  the 
irk  between  learning  duabifcties  and 
juverale  delinquency 

The  grantees  recently  met  with  Con 
gresswoman  Lmdy  Boggs  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  project  and  to  coonA 
nate  the  three  elements  of  this  project 
Representatrve  Boggs,  as  chairperson 
to  the  Task  Force  on  Cnsn  intcrven 
tjon,  an  arm  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crsldren,  Youth,  and  Famibes,  ex- 
pressed a  keen  uteres*  m  the  special 
needs  of  learning  duabled  children  and 
the"  importance  of  provKkng  appropriate 
help  to  those  n  the  juvenile  justce  sys 
tern  Boggs  cited  recent  research  hnd- 
ngs  that  clearly  demonstrate  a  drama 
be  decrease  n  deanquency  ar.  ong 
kamre  disabled  youths  nsk  after  40 
to  SO  hours  of  appropriate  rernechatxm 
n  readaig,  language  and  math  skills 
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Street  Law  Class  Explains  Rights  and 
to  Adjudicated  Youth 


by  DiiM  Skm»t 

Children  rnvorved  m  the  juvenile 
justice  system  are  often  angry,  fright 
ened,  and  confused  Despite  the  notion 
that  the  kids  know  the  law  better  than 
their  attorneys  ,  the  children  I  work 
with  at  the  citys  juvenile  detention 
facilities  have  virtually  no  understanding 
of  the  juvenile  cou.t  process  or  of  what 
is  happening  to  them 

They  don  t  know  their  attorneys 
name  or  phone  number  They  don't 
know  when  they  return  to  court,  or  if 
they  do  know  the  date,  they  often  don  t 
know  for  what  purpose  they  will  return 
The  terms  motion  hearing  piea  and 
disposition  are  meaningless  to  many 
children  so  the  distinctions  between 
these  procedures  are  nonexistent 

Often,  children  are  not  even  certain 
of  the  offense  with  which  they  are 
charged  This  lack  of  knowledge  prob 
km  isexacerbated  whenachildspend 
ing  trial  on  several  charges,  or  when  a 


child  has  been  on  probation  or  aftercare 
status  (the  equivalent  of  juvenile  parole 
from  an  institution)  so  that  there  are 
multiple  charges,  attorneys,  court 
dates,  and  probation  officers  or  social 
workers  involved  in  the  bves  of  the 
children  Little  wonder  that  they  are 
confused 

Dunng  the  street  law  classes  I  teach 
at  detention  facilities,  I  am  routinely 
askedbychildremflama  persecutor" 
Even  after  explaining  that  I  amadefense 
attorney  and  that  my  role,  unlike  that 
of  the  prosecutor,  is  to  assist  them  with 
their  legal  problems  and  to  do  my  best 
to  get  them  out  Jam  of  ten  questioned 
as  to  whether  I  was  the  person  who  got 
them  locked  up' '  Imagine  how  know! 
edgeable  they  are  of  the  court  system 
if  they  have  »uch  problems  understand 
ing  the  distinctions  between  a  defense 
attorney  and  a  prosecutor 

In  teaching  street  *>w,  I  attempt  'o 
use  various  methods  to  simplify  the 


Responsibilities 


court  process  for  them  and  to  help  them 
understand  what  will  be  happening  to 
[hem  Children  may  be  street  smart, 
but  sadly,  many  are  not  school  smart 
Many  children  with  whom  I  work  have 
emotional  problems,  difficulties  with 
reading  or  learning  disabilities  I  utilize 
visual  materials  and  activities  such  as 
role  playing  (everyone  wants  to  be  the 
judge  or  the  pobceman1)  to  capture  and 
mamtam  their  attention  and  interest  I 
try  to  make  a  confusing  and  complex 
system  seem  less  frightening  and  more 
understandable  to  my  students  I  often 
wonder  if  that  is  at  all  possible,  espe 
cially  to  an  incarcerated  child 

Street  law  should  be  part  of  every 
school  curriculum,  starting  tn  elemen 
tary  school  Children  need  to  know 
their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  how  to  become  responsible  mem 
bers  of  the  community  Once  a  child 
becomes  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  it  is  often  too  late 


Personnel  Preparation  in  Correctional/Special 
Education 


by  G*il  DkPtm 

The  delivery  c<  appropriate  educa 
lionai  servxe5  to  adjudicated  youth  has 
long  been  a  topic  of  concern  and  cor 
versy  rn  correctional  programs  Edu 
cators  have  struggled  with  a  variety  of 
issues  such  as  the  conflict  between 
custody  and  control  versus  '"duca 
tion  and  rehabilitation'  as  well  as  prob 
(ems  surrounding  interagency  coopera 
tion 

In  1975  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94  142.  the  Education  for  All  Hand, 
capped  Children  Act,  presented  ye'  an 
other  obstacle  i  compliance  wiih  the 
provisions  of  the  law  addressing  ,he 
special  educational  needs  of  handi 
capped  youth 

Historically,  the  problems  ha  a?  betn 
tossed  back  and  forth  from  one  ager.y 
to  another  with  little  resolution  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  providing  specific  edu 
catena!  services  In  recent  years,  how 
ever  slow  but  steady  progress  has  been 
made  m  addressing  these  issues 

State  and  local  education  agencies 
have  been  working  more  closely  with 
Juvenile  Services  in  an  attempt  to  ad 


dress  problems  and  establish  pokcies 
and  procedures  In  1976  The  National 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dehn 
quency  Prevention  sponsored  a  study 
of  the  link  between  learning  disabilities 
and  juvenile  delinquency 

The  NUJDP  study  served  as  a  cata 
lyst  for  further  review  of  the  prepara 
tion  of  correctional  educators,  specifi 
c  ally  in  relation  of  skills  required  to  meet 
the  special  needsol  handicapped  youth 
involved  tn  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
The  Department  of  Special  Educa 
hon  at  George  Washington  University 
developed  the  Adjudicated  Youth/  Spe 
cial  Education  Program  in  1983  The 
program  mak#>5  available  to  educators  a 
course  of  study  which  would  provide  a 
sound  knowledge  base  related  to  both 
special  education  programming  and 
juvenile  justice  The  39  hour  Master  s 
level  sequence  offers  an  interdisciplin 
ary  approach  incorporating  special 
■zed  skills  training  with  coursework  )n 
Law  and  Cnrnmology,  Forensic  Science, 
and  Psychology 
Reactions  from  students  and  re 


sponse  from  the  field  indicate  that  the 
program  ts  indeed  meeting  the  needs  of 
corrections  professionals,  enabling 
them  to  work  more  effectively  with  both 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  ad 
judicated  youth  in  a  variety  of  correc 
t  tonal  settings 

Further  information  regarding  the 
GWU  program  can  be  obtained  from 

Ms  Gail  Dupree 

Department  of  Special  tducation 

The  George  Washington  University 

Suite  d24 

Building  C 

2201  G  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D  C  20052 

<2G2)  676  6160 

Editor  s  Nate  The  program  at  George 
tvoshinsfon  University  was  developed 
m  part  through  a  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  of 
the  U  S  Department  of  Education  I  he 
grant  is  one  of  five  federally  funded  pro 
grams  in  the  country  focusing  on  *  2 
cM/  carrectiono/  education 
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School— Court  Reading  Idea  Becomes  Reality: 
Sentenced  to  Read  > ) 


k*CJ. 

The  young  man  ecroea  from  mc.  biuc 
eyes,  blond  hair,  and  numerous  tatoo* 
on  hi*  am*,  admitted  to  me  he  could 
not  read  Nek,  age  IS,  mm  (along 
about  a  problem  that  embarrassed  hen 

Ntck  had  been  incarcerated  tn  our 
juvenile  drvenuon  facility  for  truancy, 
petty  theft,  and  pubkeuoxication  His 
first  contact  with  the  luverak  court  sys 
tern  had  been  at  age  rune  He  had  many 
prmted  court  docket  charges  and  nu- 
merous court  appearances,  but  at  no 
time  had  he  been  asked,  "Can  you 
read?" 

Over  the  several  months  that  I  di 
rected  the  Gateway  Juvnile  Diversion 
project  m  Mt  Stcrtng,  Kentucky,  i  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  m  a  seven 
county,  five  judicial  court  regon  I  had 
assumed  the  rcsponsfaaty  to  set  up  a 
project  to  keep  lads  out  of  aduh  jails 

My  ignorance  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system  alowedme  to  have  an  unbiased 
perception  of  the  day  today  mccharesm 
of  the  juvenle  codes  and  court  opera 
bona  I  observed  a  very  common  pat 
tern  of  recidivism. 

Nothing  much  was  happersng  to  heap 
most  of  these  luds  A  very  sympathetic, 
concerned,  yet  frustrated  judge  would 
lecture  the  luds  to  "go  back  to  school 
and  stay  out  of  trouble,  or  111  put  you 
away  " 

For  awhile  this  threat  wouxi  work 
But  the  child  faced  the  mental  angiesh 
of  going  back  to  the  same  old  failure 
Add  the  escape  of  booze  and  drugs 
More  often  than  not  he  committed  an 
other  enmc  or  deinquerrt  offense  "You 
defied  my  warrsng"  The  cycle  con 


tmued 

Why  not  a  project  that  would  grve  the 
judge  a  structured  disposition7  Why  not 
a  trssned  reading  parap*ofessional  as- 
signed to  the  judge  but  employed  by  the 
school  system  to  work  with  kids,  to 
to  teach  them  to  read,  to  help  them 
learn  to  enjoy  learning7 

I  approached  Judge  Jrnmy  Richard 
son  of  the  Montgomery  County/Men 
fee  County  District  Court  with  the  deal 
had  caked  "Sentenced  to  Read  " 

A  few  weeks  later  n  a  juvenie  court 
session,  totafy  unexpected,  Judge 
Richardson  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
bench  A  seventeen  year  old  dropout 
had  felony  charges  He  had  been  swig 
by  himself  si  a  deserted  cabin,  steabng 
food  and  suppses  to  survive  Ha  mother 
and  dad's  whereabouts  were  unknown 
He  had  a  long  juvenus  court  record 
Was  I  willing  to  take  thai  boy?  the  judge 
asked  The  project  became  our  bench 
mark  case 

This  was  over  three  years  ago  The 
"benchmark"  boy  earned  his  GEO, 
works  on  a  farm,  and  is  progrcssetg 
well 

I  submitted  "Sentenced  to  Read"  as  a 
proposal  for  funimg,  traveeng  njny 
miles  and  speakir  g  in  its  behalf  I  spoke 
for  these  luds  who  ^on't  known  how  to 
speak  for  themselves 

"Sentenced  to  Read"  became  a  real 
ity  through  funding  from  the  TENCO- 
Pnvete  Industry  Council  through  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Pro 
grama  for  Exemplary  Youth  Section 

Superintendent  of  Rowan  County 
Schools  John  Brock  agreed  to  be  the 


admmis'ratrve  agent  The  Rowan  Coun 
ty  Board  of  Education  continues  to 
serve  as  the  administrative  hub  for  the 
now  expanded  seven  school  system 
and  four  judicial  district  cocaortnjm 

The  current  fundmg  operation  «  a 
jowit  venture  with  the  TENCO-Pnvate 
Industry  Council,  Pat  Bel,  Director, 
and  the  Kentucky  Cabaiet  for  Human 
Resources,  Department  of  Employment 
Services.  The  state  pertxapation  is 
directed  as  a  past  for  "Sentenced  to 
Read"  to  be  pacKaasd  as  a  model  for  - 
replication  potential  across  the  Com 
monwearth  of  Kentucky. 

The  structured  dssposrbon  is  for  the 
ecoiiorricaly  disadvantaged,  ages  14  to 
21,  proveang  nstructsan  for  the  non- 
reader  by  a  trasied  paraprofeeaonal  M 
sol  in  school,  the  disposition  is  compst 
mcntary  to  the  cxatjng  school  schedule 
but  modtted  to  fit  the  needs  of  (he  cfisnt 

Al  rarructton  is  one -on-one  folow- 
mg  a  program  prescribed  to  fit  weak- 
nesses Pre-employment  sksss  tnurang 
are  provided  for  al  Try  out  employ 
ment  slots  are  sec  jred  for  17-21  Prog 
rcas  reports  v  t  rriadc  to  the  court  on 
request  or  on  set  tans  eitervals  Mate 
nak  used  are  programmed  and  eidiv- 
tduakzed  Learrung  disabilities  arc  dealt 
with 


Handbook  on  Community  Resources 


Project  BUILD  is  eoleebng  mforma 
hon  for  a  handbook  about  area  re 
sources  which  provide  service!  to  youth 
and  their  (armies  This  announcement 
a  a  -Jl  to  social  service  agencies,  pub 
sc  and  private,  to  let  themselves  be 
known  as  serves  providers 

While  the  handbook  is  attended  pn 
manly  for  juvenile  jusbce  professionals, 
it  w«1  *!*o  be  useful  to  parents,  educa 
i«*s,  human  services  professionals 

Listings  will  nclude  advocacy  and 
legal  services,  vocational  and  training 
resources,  educational  and  psycholog 


eel  assessment  and  treatment,  private 
schools,  residential  placements,  recre 
a  bona!  programs,  and  parent  groups 
Although  the  focus  of  the  handbook  is 
on  services  appropriate  to  the  learning 
disabled,  the  asteigs  wd  not  be  arreted 
to  this  population 

If  you  wah  your  program  to  be  m 
eluded  tn  the  Handbook,  please  send  a 
desenphon  to  Kathleen  KeOey,  Project 
BUILD,  Closer  Look,  1201 16th  Street, 
NW  Washington  DC  20036 

For  more  infonvahon,  call  822  7900 


Dreams  Justified 


Dreams  arc  a  vsaon  of  vast  lovr  knees 
corrupted  by  tne  ids  thmkinq  of 
one's  rrsnd  A  dream  can  be  of  lust  or 
love  We  as  humans,  or  as  ao-caled 
humans,  are  advanced,  but  yet  we 
hate  Hate  can  last  into  eternity,  but 
love  can  conquer  al 

Without  love,  our  Ives  arc  dreams  dsf 
fused  A  dream  defused  ■  a  dream  or 

thought  corrupted  w<h  eve  not  evens 
chance  to  be  justaled  or  to  nounsh  nso 
the  beauty  wrthtrt  We  sleep  of  rest 
We  sleep  of  tn  We  sleep  of  fatigue, 
but  do  we  sleep  of  love?  Or  do  we  tee 
from  hate,  wheh  is  the  root  of  alevs? 
Say  into  your  dreams  do  not  worry 
dreams  do  not  worry 
drrwns  do  not  worry 
for  our  sleep  m  almost  done 
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Foreword 


This  is  the  first  in  a  tenet  of  brief  report!  of  RWtrdi  Several  factors  contribute  to  the  successful  utc  of 

and  other  proiecti  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  mediation  m  dispu  tea  involving  spedaT education, 

foe  Dispute  Resolution.  Through  NIDR  Report*,  the  /unong  them  are  the  dear  inmewoA  of  law  gov- 

u^turemti^loiharetoaoraiationHhBad  etning  apodal  education  cases,  the  avafla^of  atrong 

with  the  growing  number  of  Amerfcanawhoareuaing  advocates  who  care  about  the  needs,  of  handicapped 

the  took  of  dispute  resolution  to  settle  difference*  in  children,  and  broad  community  interest  in  resolution 

idivrrsityofareaa.C^»uchareab»p^itducitx)r  of  special  education  disputes 

Under  federal  law  parked  in  1975,  parents  have  due  Singer  and  Nace  conclude  that  "perhaps,  ulh- 

pnxeu  safeguards  allowing  them  to  become  Directly  matery,  the  reason  that  mediation  is  so  successful  In 

involved  in  the  development  of  specific  education  plans  this  arena  is  that  it  is  a  process  that  nurtures  father 

for  their  handicapped  children.  If  parents  object  to  a  than  destroys  .  ..  trust  and  co>cwtion .  ..  among  peo- 

locaJ         administration's  pUnnlng  or  provision  of  pie  with  an  interest  in  the  education  of  special  chtt- 

«rr       *  r  ion  services,  they  may  contest  the  plan  dren." 

j*j  o          ss  passed  the  law,  several  states  have  Future  NIDR  Reports  will  include  pubbcation  of  re- 

incoi.         ir^tion  into  thai  due  process  systems  search  foldings  on  the  uses  of  dispute  resolution 

for  special  education.  methods  in  several  other  areas.  For  now,  the  Institute 

But  can  disputes  between  parents  and  school  ad-  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  this  news  aeries  with  a  report 

ministrations  over  special  education  plans  be  me-  on  a  subject  special  education  for  handicapped  chii- 

diated  sucorsatuly?  The  Institute  asked  Linda  R.  Singer  dren,  that  iiffects  nuBons  of  Americans 
and  Eleanor  Nace  of  the  Center  for  Community  Justice 
to  study  the  question  Singer  and  Nace  examined  the 
use  of  mediation  in  two  states.  Their  answer  "is  a 

resounding  'yes '  Satisfaction  with  mediation  proc-  Madeleine  Crohn 

asses  studied  m  Massachusetts  and  California  is  broad  Pmident 


and  deep  " 
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*S|  Public  Law  94-142: 
The  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act 


Passage  by  Congress  of  the  Education  for  all  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  in  1975  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  m  American  educational  history 
The  Act  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  by 
parents  and  advocacy  groups  Earlier  victones  had 
occurred  in  the  courts  and  state  legislatures,  but  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142,  special  educ,  -ion 
throughout  the  country  was  dramatically  altered,  both 
substantively  and  procedurally 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  accomplished 
by  the  Act  was  the  extension  of  due  process  safe- 
guards to  procedures  for  identifying  end  developing 
programs  for  children  with  special  needs  Henceforth, 
parents  would  be  directly  involved  in  the  education 
of  their  handicapped  children  from  the  initial  evalu- 
ation onward  If  at  any  potnt  parents  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  local  education  agency's  planning  or  provi- 
sion of  special  educational  services,  they  were  given 
the  nght  tr  contest  the  plan 

Sutatawittv*  Pravlaiwta  «4 
FuMJe  Law  ft4-141 

The  purpose  of  the  Education  for  all  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975  is  "to  assure  that  all  lumdtcapped 
children  have  available  to  them  a  free  appropriate 
education  "  To  meet  this  goal,  the  Act  provides 
federal  funds  to  state  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  assist  m  educating  handicapped  children 

To  qualify  for  federal  aid  under  the  Act,  a  state  must 
show  that  it  "has  in  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all 
handicapped  children  the  nght  to  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  "  20  U  S  C  Section  1412(1)  Each 
state  is  required  to  submit  a  plan  articulating  this  pol- 
icy, and  describing  the  programs  under  which  the 
state  intends  to  educate  handicapped  children 

In  1962,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  issued 
an  opinion  that  discussed  in  detail  the  meaning  of  a 
"free  appropriate  public  education  "  Board  of  Education 
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v  Rowley,  458  h  S  176(1982)  The  Court  reversed  the 
decisions  of  two  lower  courts  that  a  bright,  deaf  first 
grader,  who  was  "not  learning  as  much,  or  perform- 
ing as  well  academically,  as  she  would  without  her 
handicap"  because  she  did  not  understand  much  of 
what  occurred  in  the  classroom,  was  not  receiving  a 
free  appropriate  education  The  courts  below  held  she 
was  denied  "an  opportunity  to  achieve  (her]  full  po- 
tential commensurate  with  the  opportunity  provided 
to  other  children  "  But  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that 
Congress'  intent  in  passing  the  Act  was. 

to  bring  previously  excluded  handicapped  children  into 
the  public  education  systems  of  the  States  and  to  require 
th<  State*  to  adopt  procedures  which  would  result  in  indi- 
vidualized consideration  of  and  inatruction  for  each  child 
Noticeably  absent  from  the  language  of  the  statute  Is  any 
substantive  standard  prescribing  the  level  of  education  to 
be  accorded  the  handicapped  chikf-en  458  U  S  at  199 
(emphasis  in  <"igmal) 

The  Court  concluded  that  a  handicapped  child  re- 
ceives a  "free  appropriate  education  '  if  he  or  she 
receives  "personalized  instruction  with  sufficient  sup- 
port services  to  permit  the  child  to  benefit  education- 
ally 'rom  that  instruction,"  even  if  the  child  is  not 
achieving  his  or  her  maximum  potential  458  U  S  at 
203 

Procedural  Provision*  off  Public  Law  §4-142 

Pubbc  Law  94-142  requires  that  an  "individualized 
educational  program"  (1EP)  be  developed  for  each 
handicapped  child,  to  ensure  that  he  or  she  is  receiv 
ing  an  appropriate  public  education  Section  1412(4) 
TTie  1EP  is  developed  at  a  meeting  among  the  child's 
parents,  the  child's  teacher,  vanous  specialists,  and 
a  representative  of  the  local  educational  agency  The 
plan  must  contain,  among  other  things,  a  statement 
of  the  child's  current  educational  level,  a  statement 
of  annual  goals,  and  a  description  of  the  specific  serv- 
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ices  to  be  provided  to  the  child  In  preparing  an  DEP. 
the  goal  it  to  educate  the  handicapped  child  with  - 
nonhandlcapped  ttudents  "to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate  "  Section  1412(5). 

The  Act  provide*  procedural  due  proceaa  protec- 
tion* to  parent*  dissatisfied  with  the  educational  pro- 
gram! prepared  for  their  handicapped  children.  A 
date  or  iocaiedaotf<onelafancyaauet  provide  peeente 
v.-ith  prior  written  **eice  of  any  proposed  change  In 
"the  Uentificabor  evaluation,  or  educational  place- 
ment of  the  [handicapped]  chttd  or  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  puboc  education  to  the  chAd  "  far- 
ent*  can  bring  a  complaint  snout  "any  matter  relatinf 
to  their  child'*  evaluation  or  education/'  20  U.S.C. 
Section  1415. 

Public  Law  94*142  require*  that  parent*  be  provided 
an  "impartial  due  process  hearing''  on  their  com* 
plaint,  and  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  stale  educational 
agency  if  their  hearing  is  heid  at  the  local  level  State* 
have  conaiderable  leeway  in  designing  thr>  due  proc- 
ess  system*,  provided  that  me  right*  mandated  by 
the  Act  are  included  Either  the  parents  ce  ine  edu- 
cational agency  may  file  *utt  in  federal  court  if  they 
disagree  with  the  state  agency' t  derision  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently  that  parents  who 
prevail  in  court  are  not  entitled  to  reimbursement  of 
attorneys'  fees  spent  in  the  admlniatratave  or  judicial 
proces*  Smith  v  Robnuon,  52  USLW  5179  (July  5. 
1964) 

The)  Us*  of  HodinMon  Unetor  Pufcftc  Urw 
•4-141 

The  Act  itself  does  not  mention  mediation  aa  a  meana 
of  resolving  parents'  complaints,  nor  do  the  regula- 
tion* promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Education 


to  implement  the  Act.  34  C.F.R.  Section  300  ft  eat . 
However,  a  "comment"  to  the  regulation*  state*  that 

Many  States  have  pointed  to  me  snoosas  of  using  media- 
tion a*  an  instrvenmg  step  prior  to  conducting  a  forms! 
out  proosss  hearing.  Astuagh  the  process  of  saedtation 
is  not  leoered  by  statute  or  these  ragaiaeona,  an  agency 
may  wish  to  suggest  saedfcaaan  in  disputes  concerting 
w  nsnsasEBBDSv  ewjpsanou»  bn  eauoewonai  psaomsnc 
of  hww^osppad  chflelrsn*  and  the  provision  of  a  free  ep* 
ptopnsst  puaoc  amvanon  wo  mow  owarsn.  MrawoonF 
have  teen  coswftactad  by  sasatbers  of  State  educatlanal 
agenda*  or  local  education  agency  psraonnal  who  were 
not  seevtouehr  kraolved  In  tst/  pannier  oj*e.  in  many 
owe*t  Kwdssston  sseds  to  fssosntton  of  ^s^ssisncrs  be* 
tween  patents  end  agenda*  without  the  development  of 
an  adversarial  rsUnonship  and  with  naraosal  •motions! 
stress.  However,  sasdistton  may  not  be  used  to  deny  or 
delay  a  parenf  *  right*  under  thai  subpart  Comment  lot- 
lowing  34  CP  K  Section  300.906. 

Neither  the  regulations  nor  the  comments  provide 
any  substantive  or  procedural  guidelines  for  media- 
tion. Interviews  with  Department  of  Education  offi- 
cials indicate  that  the  Department  maintains  a  "hand* 
off'  posture  with  respect  to  mediation.  Their  only 
concern  is  that  due  process  rights  not  be  delayed  or 
impeded. 

In  1976,  Massachusetts  became  the  first  state  to  in- 
corporate mediation  into  its  due  oroce**  system  in 
special  education  Since  then  a  growing  number  of 
states,  a.  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  have  included  tome  form  of  mediation  as 
part  of  their  appeals  process  In  a  1982  survey,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Ed- 
ucation discovered  that  11  state*  provided  for  media- 
tion (sometime*  loosely  defined)  in  their  regulations, 
another  22  state*  encouraged  the  use  of  mediation  or 
other  settlement  efforts  prior  to  hearing* 
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a.  The  Center's  Study 


>s  the  use  of  mediation  has  grown,  90  has  the  interest 
in  studying  the  process  and  its  utility  In  1963,  the 
National  Institute  for  Dispute  Resolution  awarded  a 
grant  to  the  Center  for  Community  Justice  (CCJ)  to 
conduct  two  case  studies  These  studies  examined  the 
use  by  governments  of  non traditional  methods  of  re- 
solving disputes  between  individuals  «nd  institutions 
One  case  study  examined  the  use  of  mediation  by 
state  education  agencies  The  following  summarizes 
CCl's  report  of  that  research. 

Two  states  were  selected  for  study  Massachusetts, 
which  has  the  moat  experience  with  the  process,  and 
California,  where  mediation  has  been  m  use  for  three 
ana  one-half  years.  Both  states  handle  a  high  volume 
of  appeals  Initial  research  centered  on  the  federal 
statute,  regulations,  and  case  law,  followed  by  inter- 
views with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  representatives  of  three  interest  groups  looted 
In  Washington  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  Par- 
ent Educational  Advocacy  Training  Center,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special 
Education. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  following  people  were  inter- 
viewed tt  the  state  level,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Special 
Education,  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  Appeals,  Massachu- 
setts State  Department  of  Education  Also  interviewed 
were  local  school  officials,  mediators,  parents,  two 
long-term  observers  and  researchers  in  due  process 
in  special  education,  lay  advocates,  two  attorneys,  one 
who  rep  esents  parents  and  one  who  represents  school 
districts,  i\nd  representatives  of  special  interest  groups, 
namely  the  Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs, 
Massachusetts  Advocacy  lnc ,  and  the  state's  Office 
for  Children  Copies  of  mediation  agreements,  with 
the  names  of  the  parties  removed,  were  reviewi-d  We 
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observed  three  mediations,  with  the  consent  of  the 
disputants,  who  were  interviewed  afterward 

In  California,  we  Interviewed  the  following  the  Ad- 
mbustrative  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation; the  former  Director  of  the  Due  Process  Hear- 
ings  Unit  who  is  now  the  federal  liaison  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  Due 
Process  Hewing*  Unit,  who  is  also  the  Assistant  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Legal  Assistant  in  the  Due  Process  Hearings  Unit 
In  addition  to  observing  one  mediation  and  inter- 
viewing the  participants  afterward,  we  interviewed 
mediators,  psrents,  private  lay  advocates,  local  school 
offiaala;  and  representatives  of  interest  groups,  namely 
Team  of  Advocates  for  Special  Kids  (TASK),  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy,  lnc  ,  and  Community  Alliance  for 
Special  Education  (CASE),  as  well  as  an  advocate  from 
one  of  the  state's  regional  centers. 

Each  state  initially  agreed  to  provide  us  access  to 
complete  mediation  files,  however,  stnetures  of  con- 
fidentiality and  the  difficulty  inherent  in  removing  all 
identification  for  our  review  made  access  impossible 
Nevertheless,  we  were  able  to  observe  mediations,  to 
examine  numerous  samples  of  mediation  agreements, 
and  to  review  statistics  provided  by  both  states 
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1  a.1  The  Massachusetts  and  California  Systems 


Massachusetts  school  distncts  did  not  have  to  scram- 
ble to  comply  with  Pubbc  Law  94-142  A  similar  law, 
on  which  the  federal  statute  was  based  in  part,  had 
pissed  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1972  and  took 
effect  in  1974  Just  as  it  led  the  nation  in  creating  rights 
for  the  handicapped,  so  too  did  Massachusetts  pi- 
oneer in  its  methods  for  resolving  disputes  over  those 
rights  Even  before  dissatisfaction  with  the  formal  due 
process  hearings  surfaced,  Massachusetts  waa  exper- 
imenting with  mediation  on  an  informal  basis  A  pre- 
hearing mediation  stage  waa  formally  added  to  the 
appeals  process  In  1*76. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Educabon 
currently  employs  abc  fuB-tfane  mediators.  Each  of  them 
is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Department* s  regional  offices 
The  mediators'  prior  occupations  vary,  they  indude 
a  former  priest,  a  social  worker,  an  actuary,  and  a 
prison  offiaa!  None  of  the  mediators  is  an  attorney, 
aH  sppeer  to  be  warm,  friendly  people,  generally  out- 
going in  personality. 

Moat  appeal)  are  sparked  by  diacontent  with  a  chad's 
IEP.  A  simple  notation  on  an  IEP  by  the  parents  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  plan  in  full  triggers  the  appeal 
process.  Upon  rejection  of  an  EP,  the  school  forwards 
a  copy  of  the  rejected  IEP  to  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Educabon  Appeala  and  to  the  appropriate  mediator 
In  some  cases,  the  parents  stmultsneously  sign  s  tetter 
saying  that  they  waive  mediation  and  wiah  to  go  di- 
rectly to  a  due  process  hearing.  According  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  audi  waivers  occur  in  five  to  ten 
percent  of  the  caaea.  The  remaining  cases  are  assigned 
to  a  mediator.  At  that  point  the  mediator  contacts  the 
nerents  to  explain  the  process  and  to  schedule  a  me- 
diation. In  addition,  some  informal  efforts  at  resolu- 
tion may  be  attempted,  through  telephone  conver- 
sations with  the  school  and  the  parents  Assuming 
these  arc  unsuccessful,  a  mediation  is  scheduled 

I 


In  the  event  that  mediation  does  not  produce  a 
settlement,  either  party  may  request  a  due  process 
hearing  before  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  encourages 
but  does  not  require  the  parties  to  avail  themselves 
of  mediation  before  requesting  s  hearing  AD  discus- 
sions during  the  mediation  session  or  prior  to  it  are 
confidential  and  privileged.  Mediation  files  are  kept 
separate  from  any  subsequent  hearing  files 

CaJWawnU 

In  California  as  well,  conflicts  moat  often  arise  in  con- 
necton  with  the  development  of  the  IEP.  However, 
a  due  process  hearing  procedure  can  be  initiated  at 
any  time  by  a  pupd,  a  parent,  or  a  pubbc  education 
agency   

The  California  Education  Code,  which  incorporates 
the  procedural  safeguards  of  Pubbc  Law 94-142,  states 
that  it  is  the  "intent  of  the  legislature  that  the  media- 
tion conference  be  an  mterverunsj,  informal  process 
conducted  in  a  nonadversarial  atrnoephere.''  The  me- 
diation conference  is  conducted  prior  to  the  admin- 
istrative due  process  hearing;  it  can  be  waived  by 
either  party.  Mediation  is  supposed  to  be  completed 
within  15  days  of  receipt  by  the  supcrmtendent  of  the 
request  for  a  hearing.  The  mediator  may  grant  con- 
tinuances beyond  the  15-day  deadline.  A  continuance 
cannot  extend  the  45-day  maximum  for  completion  of 
the  due  process  heaving  and  decision,  however,  un- 
less  the  party  initiating  the  request  fors  hearing  agrees 
to  such  an  extension 

Other  Education  Code  sections  state  that  a  media- 
tion conference  "ahaO  be  conducted  by  a  mediator 
knowtedgeabte  in  the  laws  governing  special  educa- 
tion under  contract  with  the  department,"  and  that 
the  mediation  should  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  that 
is  reasonably  convenient  to  the  parent  and  student. 
Prior  to  a  mediation  conference,  parents  have  the  right 
to  recrve  and  examine  copies  of  any  documents  con- 
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tained  in  the  child's  file  Parent*  also  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  their  choice 
If  the  mediation  is  unsuccessful  the  mediator  pre- 
ppies a  list  of  unresolved  issues,  which  is  signed  by 
me  initiating  party  prior  to  me  conclusion  of  the  me- 
diation This  hst  then  forms  the  basis  for  the  state- 
level  hearing. 

Thus,  although  California  statutory  Uw  provides 
more  structure  to  the  mediation  process  than  do  the 
governing  provisions  in  Massachusetts,  much  is  left 
to  *he  discretion  of  the  superintendent  and,  in  turn, 
to  the  due  process  hearings  unit  The  current  due 
process  procedure,  including  the  mediation  compo- 
nent, has  been  in  existence  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  was  preceded  by  a  nu/nber  of  other  designs  Un- 
der the  current  procedure,  hearing  officers  at  the  due 
process  level  are  stale  employees  working  for  a  sep- 
arate agency,  the  Office  of  Administrative  Hearings 
Each  year,  the  California  Stale  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation issues  a  Request  for  Proposal  for  the  position 
of  mediator.  The  state  currently  has  eight  active,  part- 
time  mediators  on  contract.  Despite  annual  contract- 
ing, mediators  tend  to  be  long-*erm  employees,  some 
of  mem  were  members  of  the  original  trainee  dan 
three  and  a  half  years  ago 

The  backgrounds  of  the  mediators  are  varied  One 
is  a  retired  school  principal  and  special  education  di- 
rector; another  has  10  years'  expersm  m  pubac  school 
teaching  and  paralegal  work,  with  a  specialization  in 
education  law  Three  media  ton  are  self-employed  at- 
torneys in  the  San  Francisco  area,  one  has  an  active 
practice  in  private  sector  labor  law  in  addition  to  the 


•peoal  education  mediation  Another  mediator  has 
been  a  college  administrator  and  government  worker, 
and  is  the  parent  of  a  handicapped  child  Another  has 
a  counseling  background 

The  mediator's  first  contact  with  a  case  is  a  letter 
or  telephone  call  from  the  due  process  hearing*  unit, 
notifying  the  mediator  that  a  conference  has  been 
scheduled.  The  parties'  names  and  telephone  num- 
bers, and  perhaps  i  one-word  description  of  the  issue, 
are  provided.  Some  mediators  contact  the  parties  by 
telephone  to  confirm  the  mediation  date  and  to  ex- 
plain the  process  Others  read  the  child's  file,  while 
some  make  no  effort  to  acquire  any  additional  infor- 
mation. 

At  this  time,  the  parties  also  receive  a  letter  from 
the  due  process  hearings  unit  containing  the  same 
iniorniation.  The  parents  are  also  sent  a  "notice  of 
procedural  safeguards,"  which  includes  a  description 
of  mediation. 

AtJ**  conclusion  of  each  mediation,  the  mediator 
completes  a  report  that  includes  the  names  of  the 
petitioner,  respondent,  student  and  mediator,  and 
•pedfies  whether  an  agreemer  ♦  was  reached  or  a  con- 
tmuancc  agreed  to.  If  an  agreement  is  reached,  a  copy 
is  attached  to  the  mediation  report  and  returned  to 
thedue  process  hearings  unit  in  Sacramento.  If  no 
•yeement  Is  reached,  a  statement  of  issues  is  com- 
pleted by  the  mediator,  signed  by  the  petition*  t,  and 
attached  to  the  mediation  report  This  statement  forms 
the  basis  of  the  formal  due  process  hearing,  if  one  is 
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4.  A  Typical"  Case 


On  October  1,  I960,  i  young  wife  gave  birth,  pre- 
maturely, to  twin*  One  died  The  second  baby,  a  girl, 
survived  but,  unknown  to  her  parents,  had  been  de~ 
pnved  of  oxygen  during  delivery  This  resulted  in  a 
mild  case  of  cerebral  palsy. 

The  mother  obtained  the  best  available  services,  and 
paid  a  pn  vate  physical  therapist  to  visit  her  home  once 
-  week  to  work  with  the  little  girl  and  teach  the  mother 
how  best  to  assist  her  When  the  mother  was  at  her 
part-time  job,  the  child  attended  a  pnvate  nursery 
school  with  "normal"  children 

Shortly  before  the  girl's  third  birthday,  her  mother 
took  her  to  the  local  public  school  and  asked  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  child  and  some  assistance  She  in- 
tended to  continue  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  pnvate 
nursery  school  rather  than  to  place  the  child  in  the 
pub  be  school's  preschool  program,  vhere  she  would 
be  exclusively  with  handicapped  chuJren  However, 
she  wanted  the  school  department  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  various  therapies  that  her  daughter 
would  need  in  order  to  benefit  from  education 

The  school  acceded  to  some  of  her  demands,  agree- 
ing to  provide  occupational  therapy  and  consultation 
with  the  day-care  program  But  the  school  resisted 
the  mother's  request  of  one  hour  of  physical  therapy 
each  week  The  EP  prepared  by  the  school  depart- 
ment proposed  30  minutes  of  physical  therapy  every 
two  weeks  The  mother  balked  The  gui  was  making 
progress,  and  the  mother  feared  that  she  would  re- 
gress severely  unless  this  level  of  therapy  was  main- 
tained Nonetheless,  the  school  department  refused 
to  modify  its  position,  so  the  mother  rejected  the  1EP, 
tnggenng  the  appeals  process  The  school  district  for- 
warded the  rejected  IEP  to  iw*  regional  mediator  and 
the  state's  Bureau  of  Special  Education  Appeals  A 
mediation  conference  ensued 

The  mother,  a  shy,  reserved  person,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  advocate  from  the  State's  Office  for  Chil- 
dren The  special  ev  jc*  tic  i  di.  ector  was  accompanied 


by  the  physical  therapist  who  had  prepared  the  school's 
therapy  recommendations,  and  who  would  have  pro- 
vided the  therapy  The  nursery  school  teacher  was 
present  Completing  the  group  were  the  mediator  and 
an  observer 

The  mediator  opened  the  session  by  explaining  the 
process  and  emphasizing  its  confidentiality,  its  infor- 
mality, and  the  desire  that  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
all  parties  would  be  achieved  The  parent's  advocate 
apoke  first  5he  began  by  outlining  the  child 'a  history, 
the  outcome  of  the  team  meetings,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  parenra  rejection  of  the  IEP  The  parent's  other 
requests  were  for  more  frequent  consultation  between 
the  school  district  and  the  nursery  school  program, 
and  the  provision  of  therapy  (both  occupational  and 
physical)  throughout  the  summer 

The  Special  Education  Director  then  stated  the 
school's  position  that  the  child  did  not  need  one  hour 
of  physical  therapy  per  week,  and  that  30  minutes 
every  two  weeks  was  adequate  She  said  that  the 
school  district  already  had  agreed  to  greater  consul' 
taoon  with  the  nursery  school,  and  that  a  summer 
program  probably  could  be  worked  out,  although  the 
school  district's  summer  plana  were,  not  yet  final. 

The  child's  teacher,  obviously  nervous,  spoke  briefly, 
observing  that  the  child  was  doing  well  The  mediator 
then  separated  the  parties,  moving  the  special  edu- 
cation director  and  the  therapist  to  another  office  For 
the  remainder  of  the  three  and  one-half  hour  session, 
the  mediator  shuttled  from  one  room  to  the  other 

The  mother  refused  to  modify  her  position  She 
believed  that  the  child  needed  one  hour  of  physical 
therapy  a  week*  independent  assessments  had  rec- 
ommended it,  and  she  thought  that  the  school  should 
provide  it 

Although  initially  maintaining  that  the  child  did  not 
need  an  hour  each  week  of  physical  therapy,  'he  school 
people  conceded  in  a  pnvate  caucus  with  the  mediator 
•Ju.  there  was  a  further  hurdle  the  school  dutnet  had 
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one  physical  therapist  (who  was  present)  and  she 
s-  Tiply  did  not  have  the  tune  in  her  schedule  to  pro- 
vide this  child  with  a  fuD  hour  each  week 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  round  of  private  sessions, 
the  case  appeared  stalemated.  The  mother  (who  ini- 
tially had  been  too  nervous  so  speak  but  gradually 
waa  participating)  appeared  to  be  unyielding  The 
therapist  was  aggrieved  at  having  Iter  judgment  ques- 
tioned and  her  already  overbooked  schedule  poten- 
tial swamped  The  Special  Education  Director  wanted 
to  help  the  mother  out,  but  bekeved  that  she  had  done 
all  that  she  could 

The  mediator  changed  the  subject  at  thus  point  The 
school  already  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the  mother's 
request  for  greater  consultation  and  a  summer  pro- 
gram, the  details  were  worked  out  At  about  this  time, 
the  teacher,  who  had  said  very  little,  told  the  mediator 
that  she  felt  she  might  have  been  misleading  in  her 
earlier  remarks  She  said  she  was  nervous,  had  never 
participated  in  mediation  before,  and  had  not  known 
what  to  say  She  then  described  in  some  detail  the 
child's  physical  condition  and  the  modifications  the 
nursery  school  staff  needed  to  make  to  enable  her  to 
participate  in  the  regular  daily  program  of  activities 

Then  the  mediator  reconvened  the  group  Agree- 


ments regarding  consultation  and  the  summer  pro- 
gram were  ratified  The  teacher  gave  the  school  de- 
partment personnel  her  view  of  the  child's  condition, 
and  the  special  attention  and  program  modification 
the  required,  the  mother  spoke  up  to  say  that  one 
reason  she  wanted  the  hour  a  wees;  was  to  help  main- 
tain the  child's  determination  and  her  sense  that  it 
was  important  that  she  do  her  exercises,  even  though 
•he  often  did  not  want  to.  The  mediator  then  sepa- 
rated the  disputants  again 

The  mediator  caucused  with  the  school  represen- 
tatives The  therapt*'  said  that  she  might  be  able  to 
find  a  half  hour  each  week  The  Special  Education 
Director  told  her  that  she  did  not  have  to  disrupt  her 
schedule  The  therapist  offered  a  specific  half-hour 
slot 

The  mother  rejected  the  30  minutes  per  week  It 
was  dear  that  she  would  go  to  a  hearing  rather  than 
accept  anything  less  than  the  hour  she  had  requested 

After  much  juggling  of  her  schedule,  the  therapist 
eventually  ''found''  an  hour  per  week  The  resulting 
agreement  provided  for  one  hour  per  week  of  indi- 
vidual physical  therapy,  together  with  bi-monthly 
consultations  and  a  summer  program  of  physical  and 
occupational  therapy 
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*.  Summary  of  findings: 
The  Mediation  Process  and  its  Results 


Interviews  and  observations  of  mediations  in  both 
California  and  Massachusetts  reveal  a  striking  uni- 
formity in  the  process  AD  mediators  begin  with  a 
joint  session,  which  indudes  all  the  parries  Following 
the  introductions,  the  mediator  explains  the  process 
Confidentiality  and  informality  are  stressed,  as  is  the 
mediator's  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
Some  mediators  contrast  theu  own  informal  proceed- 
ings with  a  due  process  hearing,  pointing  out  that  in 
mediation,  the  parries  can  design  their  own  agree- 
ments, satisfactory  to  all,  whereas  no  one  wtns  at  a  due 
process  hearing,  because  the  process  is  wearing  and 
the  parties  often  polarized. 

Parents  (or  their  advocate)  always  are  invited  to 
speak  first,  describing  their  child,  the  history  of  the 
dispute,  and  what  it  is  they  want.  The  representative 
of  the  school  district  or  education  agency  then  re- 
sponds. Others  present  in  the  pint  session,  such  as 
teachers  and  consultants,  are  then  asked  to  speak  At 
the  conclusion,  the  mediator  reminds  everyone  that 
he  or  she  will  be  apeaking  privately  with  one  side  and 
then  the  other  in  an  effort  to  work  out  an  agreement 
Individual  sessions  with  each  party  then  follow 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  process  leads  to  an 
agreement  written  by  the  mediator  and  reviewed  by 
each  side.  The  parties  are  brought  together  for  a  final 
joint  session,  to  sign  the  agreement  (f  no  agreement 
m  reached,  the  mediator  explains  to  the  parents  their 
appeal  rights  and,  m  California,  writes  up  a  list  of 
outstanding  issues  for  the  due  process  hearing  that 
wiO  foDow 

Another  agnifkant  similarity  between  the  mediation 
described  and  most  cases  that  go  to  mediation  is  the 
identity  of  the  disputants  In  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  a  parent  wSw  files  the  appeal 


leading  to  a  mediation  conference,  while  the  other 
party  is  the  local  school  district 

Although  the  identity  of  the  disputants  is  predict- 
able, one  of  the  more  interesting  van* tries  is  the  iden- 
tity of  the  actual  participants  in  the  mediation 

TtmParonts 

For  parents,  the  major  decision  is  whether  to  attend 
the  mediation  conference  alone  or  to  bring  someone 
as  an  advocate  or  representab"e  The  use  of  advocates 
varies  widely.  In  Massachusetts,  asm  California,  there 
v*  individuals  known  as  "lay  advocates,"  who  earn 
L^eu  living  representing  parents  and  children  at  me- 
dutions  and  due  process  hearings  These  people  are 
non-lawyers  with  extensive  experience  in  the  special 
education  field,  and  a  knowledge  of  state  and  federal 
laws  governing  the  delivery  of  special  education. 

In  Boston,  advocates  accompany  parents  routinely, 
while  in  central  Massachusetts,  the  use  of  advocates 
is  minimal  In  1983,  California  parents  represented 
themselves  at  mediation  55  percent  of  the  time.  Lay 
advocates  participated  in  28  percent  of  the  cases,  while 
attorneys  represented  the  family  at  mediation  In  17 
percent  of  the  cases. 

In  addition  to  an  advocate,  parents  often  bring  the 
person  who  conducted  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  child,  if  an  evaluation  was  conducted.  If  the  child 
is  in  a  nonpublic  school,  the  child's  teacher  also  often 
accompanies  the  parents,  particularly  If  the  patent  is 
requesting  a  continuation  of  the  placement 

Tt*  School  DHtrict 

School  diatricts  hand*  participation  at  mediations  m 
a  number  of  ways  In  some  cases,  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Director  (the  "SpEd"  Director)  attends  the  me- 
diation accompanied  by  the  entire  IEP  team  In  other 
cases,  the  SpEd  Director  attends,  but  brings  only  rel- 
evant or  crucial  personnel.  Or  the  SpEd  Director  may 
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attend  the  mediation  alone,  after  being  bnefed  by  his 
Dr  her  staff 

Tim*  Invahrsxl 

A  "typical"  mediation  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Cal- 
ifornia Uket  between  one  and  five  hours  The  average 
time  appears  to  be  two  to  three  hour* 

While  no  statistics  arc  available  on  the  time  involved 
in  reaching  the  medubon  process,  the  average  time 
in  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  four  months  (based  on 
the  cases  observed)  In  California,  where  there  is  a 
45-day  deadline  for  rotnpletion  of  all  procedures,  the 
time  involved  in  reaching  mediation  is  substantially 
shorter  Mediations  ire  scheduled  within  15  days  of 
the  Superintendent's  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  hearing 
This  15-day  deadline  can  be  extended  by  agreement 
A  state  scheduling  official  estimates  that  50  percent 
of  the  sessions  are  held  on  the  originally  scheduled 
datt\  whale  the  rest  are  continued  at  'he  request  of 
ore  party 

»fp»itlii  of  Diajpiit—  W— rwd 

In  California,  of  those  cases  where  mediation  was 
completed,  mediators  were  involved  in  the  successful 
resolution  of  45  5  percent  in  1981,  60  percent  in  1982, 
and  68  percent  in  1983  The  percentage  of  all  cases 
filed  each  year  that  are  resolved  through  mediation 
also  is  increasing  In  1981,  26  percent  of  the  petitions 
filed  were  resolved  by  mediation  That  figure  was  28 
percent  in  1982,  and  37  percent  in  1983 

In  Massachusetts,  51  percent  of  all  cases  filed  in  the 
1982-83  school  year  were  settled  through  mediation 
This  settlement  rate  has  been  holding  steady  Several 
years  ago,  on  the  other  hand,  mediators  settled  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  appeals  The  decreased 
resolution  rate  is  attributed  to  two  developments  (1) 
an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  issues  presented 
(school  districts  now  settle  most  of  the  "easy"  cases), 
and  (2)  revsnue  restrictions,  which  require  some  SpEd 
Directors  to  have  a  heating  officer's  decision  as  jus- 
tification for  any  significant  new  expenditure 

Mart  tare  of  PtoaMriwttofts) 

Me  listed  special  education  agreements  typically  state 
tha  the  school  distnet  agree*  to  specific  amendments 
in  the  IEP,  and  that  the  iiiP,  as  amended,  is  row 
acceptable  and  in  force  Often,  agreements  also  con- 
tain actions  to  be  taken  by  the  parents. 

Wf  9$  HsjMtjsMsj  sjtasj  TaaMlsjMii  u— « 

Literature  about  mediation  often  describes  the  many 
different  roles  of  -  mediator,  such  as  the  "distin* 
guisher  of  wants  from  needs,"  the  "creator  of  op- 
tions," and  the  "agent  of  reality,"  and  the  techniques 
used  by  mediators,  such  as  listening  and  caucusing 
In  practice,  the  special  education  mediator*  use  all  of 
these  techniques  The  "agent  of  reality"  role  is  often 

13 


mixed  with  the  mediator's  role  as  interpreter  of  the 
law  A  more  controversial  role,  which  is  assumed  by 
some  media  ton,  is  the  "equalizer  0f  power  " 

In  the  course  of  fulfilling  these  vanous  roles,  par- 
ticularly as  the  agent  of  reabty ,  the  equalizer  of  power, 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  does  a  mediator  ever 
cease  being  "neutral"  and  become  an  "advocate"?  It 
appears,  in  the  context  of  special  education,  that  the 
mediator  is  neutral  as  between  the  two  u#putants~the 
parents  and  the  school  district— but  may  act  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  child  and  a  guarantor  of  the  enforcement 
of  P  L  94-142  and  the  corresponding  state  laws 

•rttofaotJsjfi  «f  MfjDutMrta 

Based  on  interviews  with  parents  and  local  school 
officials,  it  is  dear  that  disputants  overall  are  extremely 
satisfied  with  the  mediation  process  Although  they 
are  not  aiways  pleased  with  a  particular  mediator  or 
a  particular  outcome,  parents  and  representatives  of 
school  districts  were  uniformly  positive  in  their  eval- 
uation of  mediation 

Parents  are  pleased  with  the  process  for  several 
different  reasons 

"The  school  district  cannot  walk  afl  over  us," 

'The  mediator  knew  our  rights  and  wouldn't  let  the  school 
ignore  them," 

'The  mediator  made  things  a  lot  easier  by  being  *  neutral 
third  party  and  taking  in  both  sides," 
"The  mediator  helped  ui  to  feel  at  ease  and  took  the  mystery 
out  of  the  process," 

"We  were  able  to  settle  the  case  and  learned  a  lot," 

"It  kept  us  out  of  i  hearing  and  helped  us  apply  pressure 

to  the  district," 

"The  mediator  listened  to  me," 
"We  got  what  we  wanted  " 

Parents  did  have  some  negative  reactions  to  me- 
diation The  expense  involved  was  roundly  con- 
demned by  one  parent,  who  said  he  had  spent  $1,000 
orrtdvocate  and  legal  fees  Another  mother  said  that 
she  did  not  like  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  in 
the  other  room  while  the  mediator  was  caucusing  with 
the  school  officials  She  was,  however,  happy  with 
the  outcome.  Another  mother  noted  that  she  fears  she 
now  carries  with  her  the  "stigma  of  mediation  "  It 
was  her  feeling  tha  t,  because  she  had  pressed  her  case 
that  far,  teachers  were  forewarned  about  her  and  were 
defensive,  expecting  an  ogre  She  said  that  while  she 
has  found  that  attitude  difficult  to  deal  with,  she  over- 
came it  as  the  child's  new  teachers  came  to  know  her. 
Despite  this  smiaoorv  she  would  use  the  process  again 
Another  parent,  who  went  to  her  mediation  unac- 
companied, said  that  she  felt  like  "an  outsider"  be- 
cause the  mediator  and  the  school's  SpEd  Director 
knew  each  other  Nonetheless,  she  was  not  displeased 
with  the  outcome,  thought  the  mediator  was  fair,  and 
would  use  the  process  again 
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School  official*,  not  surprisingly,  have  a  broader 
vkw  of  the  procedure,  having  had  more  experience 
both  with  mediation  and  with  the  due  process  hear* 
tngs  that  often  follow  unsuccessful  mediation  Local 
school  officials  are  much  more  likely  than  the  parents 
who  were  interviewed  to  contrast  mediation  with  the 
due  process  hearing  That  contrast  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  so  positive  about  mediation  School  of- 
ficials focused  on  the  financial,  emotional,  and  per- 
sonnel costs  of  a  due  process  hearing,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  good  feefang  between  parents  and  schoob 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing 

Nature  anal  Iffeet  «f  InafcnleaiCia  trf  P*  we* 
atotwtXMt  DUaMftante 

Interviews  revealed  widely  divergent  opinions  on  this 
subject  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  real  or  imagined, 
it  is  clear  that  parents  think  that  the  schools  have 
significantly  more  power  than  they  do  Explanations 
varied,  but  some  comments  recurred  It  was  pointed 
out  repeatedly  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  that  is, 
the  school  districts  are  experts  m  the  law  and  the 
procedures,  whereas  parents  are  uninformed  neo- 
phytes Parents  alio  tend  to  feel  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  numbers  of  school  peraonrH,  psychologists, 
and  experts  who  routinely  attend  iEP  meetings,  and 
sometimes,  mediations  And,  as  one  observer  pointed 
out,  the  whole  procesa  of  dealing  with  a  school  system 
evokes  memories  of  the  parent's  own  childhood,  and 
make?  him  or  her,  subconsciously  perhaps,  feel  child- 
like, helpless,  and  subservient. 

One  effect  of  this  perceived  imbalance  of  power  is 
the  formation  of  parents'  groups  like  TASK  (Team  of 
Advocates  for  Special  Kids)  and  the  Federation  for 
Children  with  Special  Needs  These  groups  beheve 
that  with  sufficient  training  parents  can  assume  the 
role  of  advocate  for  other  parents  at  IEP  meetings, 
mediations,  and  even  due  process  hearings  They  feel 
that  unaccompanied  parents  *t  a  dish  net  disad- 
vantage 

In  the  "typical"  case  we  described,  the  mother  dearly 
believed  that  me  school  officials  had  significantly  more 
power  than  she  She  may  still  believe  that,  because 
of  the  emotional  costs  associated  with  the  process  In 
fact,  however,  the  case  ultimately  was  settled  in  her 
favor,  in  large  part  because  of  the  school  district's 
recognition  of  the  partrf  s  ultimate  power  the  nght 
to  take  the  school  district  through  a  costly  due  process 
hearing 

SajtJstaotloii  sjf  IsrttrMt  OffMSjas 

All  representatives  of  interest  groups  who  were  in- 
terviewed for  this  study  said  th-r  they,  and  the  groups 
they  represent,  are  enthusiastic  about  the  mediation 
process  and  generally  recommend  to  parents  that  they 
take  advantage  of  the  mediation  option  These  interest 
groups  seem  to  be  supportive  of  mediation  because 


it  is  relatively  Informal  effective,  and  far  leu  time- 
consuming  and  draining  of  emotional  and  financial 
resources  than  the  formal  due  process  hearing 

In  California,  mediation  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  interest  groups  that  support  parents  and 
children  because  they  believe  that  decisions  by  hear- 
ing officers  are  becoming  increasingly  conservative 
and  favoring  school  districts. 

Us)0  #f  tntoensarttsM  Oejvajtopaja)  I  hrowejh 
lnfoesise)l  Pi*#oasta)#s) 

When  a  mediation  results  In  an  agreement,  the  me- 
diator writes  out  the  agreement  and  gives  copies  to 
ail  parties  Thus  is  the  only  product  of  the  session, 
except  for  a  brief  report  indicating  the  outcome- 
agreement,  no  agreement,  or  continuance  In  the  case 
of  a  failure  to  agree,  California  mediators  prepare  a 
hat  of  issues  for  the  due  process  hearing,  which  is 
signed  by  the  petitioner  No  transcript  of  the  media- 
tion session  is  kept  In  Massachusetts  as  well,  the 
mediation  conference  is  entirely  confidential  Mas- 
sachusetts court  decisions  treat  what  occurs  in  a  me- 
diation as  offers  of  settlement,  whkh  are  inadrnissible 
as  evidence.  The  only  exception  is  that  testimony  con- 
cerning what  occurred  in  mediation  is  admissible  to 
show  that  a  parent  had  prior  knowledge  of,  for  ex- 
ample, the  availability  of  a  program  that  the  school 
was  offering  In  neither  state  have  mediators  or  files 
been  subpoenaed  Both  programs  insist  on  total  con- 
fidentiahty  of  wt*»rt  occurs  in  the  mediation,  and  would 
attempt  vo  have  any  such  subpoena  quashed 

Os)#  •!  Pvs)o#e)#irts) 

The  federal  statute  forms  the  backdrop  against  wtuch 
all  due  process  activity  tn  special  education  takes  place, 
since  it  sets  standards  which  must  be  met  However, 
the  more  relevant  law  to  mediators  and  parties  is  the 
pertinent  state  statutes— in  Massachusetts,  Chapter 
766,  and  in  California,  the  Education  Code— which 
conform  to  Public  Law  94-142  These  state  laws,  and 
the  regulations  implementing  them,  play  a  vital  role 
in  virtually  all  mediations  Court  decisions,  as  well, 
are  relevant  precedents,  and  are  read  widely  by  me- 
diators, advocates,  and  educational  administrators 
Decisions  by  hearing  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  tech- 
nically cannot  be  used  as  precedents  for  other  deci- 
sions However,  these  decisions  are  circulated  among 
mediators  in  each  state,  and  advocates,  school  offi- 
cials, and  other  interested  parties  regularly  review 
them  Mediated  agreements  are  not  circulated  or  read 
by  anyone  and  have  no  precedential  value  in  future 
cases 

PvHoy  aujssl  Systemic  Ctswsauaa) 

Persons  interviewed  in  both  states  minimized  the  level 
of  policy  or  systemic  changes  that  have  resulted  from 
either  mediation  or  from  due  process  hearings 
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«-  Conclusion 


This  researrh  was  undertaken  to  discover  whether  one 
type  of  dispute  between  individuals  and  institutions 
can  be  mediated  successfully  In  the  special  education 
field,  the  answer  is  a  resounding  "yes  "  Satisfaction 
with  mediation  processes  studied  in  Massachusetts 
and  California  is  broad  and  deep 

Whether  the  success  of  mediation  in  thi  special 
education  field  can  be  transferred  to  other  types  of 
disputes  between  individuals  and  institutions  is  an 
open  question  The  special  education  context  includes 
a  number  of  features  that  may  or  may  not  be  present 
elsewhere 

•  A  continuing  relationship  between  the  disputants, 
parents  and  school  districts,  which  lasts  for  as  long 
as  the  child  is  in  school— potentially  18  years, 

•  Multi-issue  disputes,  in  which  there  is  much  room 
for  judgment,  disagreement,  creativity  and,  therefore, 
negotiation. 

•  Disputes  over  plans  for  the  future,  as  opposed  to 
actions  in  the  past, 

•  Well-trained,  skillful  mediators,  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  both  legal  and  educational  issues, 

•  Actvne  advocacy  groups,  which  educate  parents  about 
their  nghts  under  the  law  and,  on  occasion,  represent 
them  at  mediations  and  heanngs, 

•  Individual  claimants  who  come  from  all  socio-eco- 
nomic and  ethnic  groups, 

•  A  complex,  yet  clear,  framework  of  laws,  which 
have  been  enforced  consistently, 

•  Federal  and  state  statutes,  which  created  extensive 
new  entitlements  for  individuals  and  gave  them  the 
nght  to  initiate  and  pursue  their  due  process  safe- 
guards annually, 

•  A  burdensome  alternative  to  mediation— the  formal 
due  process  hearing,  and 

•  A  community  of  interest  between  the  disputants 
the  education  of  the  child,  who  has  needs  to  which 
all  parties  to  these  disputes  generally  are  sympathetic 


All  of  these  considerations  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  programs  studied  However,  without  compar- 
ative research,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  which  of 
them  is  cnbcal 

One  feature  traditionally  seen  as  contributing  to  the 
•uccess  of  mediation  is  the  existence  of  an  ongoing 
rebtwnship  Obviously,  that  situation  exists  in  the 
special  education  context  Pubbc  Law  94-142  and  anal- 
ogous «ate  enactments  give  special  needs  children 
substantive  and  due  process  nghts  starting  at  age  three 
and  extending  through  age  21  In  addition,  the  stat- 
utory framework  gives  parents  the  ght  to  exercise 
their  due  process  safeguards  once  a  >ear 

Interviews  with  local  school  officials  indicate  that 
this  consideration  encourages  an  amicable  settlement 
»*  is  less  dew  what  effect  this  continuing  reU  nmship 
has  on  the  parents  It  may  weU  propel  parents  to  assert 
their  nghts  early  in  their  relationship  with  the  schools, 
or  whenever  necessary,  so  that  schools  will  not  take 
them  for  granted  or  fail  to  consult  with  them  So, 
conceivably,  the  ongoing  relationship  encourages  the 
exercise  of  parental  nghts  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  consideration  could  incline  parents  toward  set- 
tlement at  mediation,  by  which  time  they  might  le- 
gitimately believe  that  their  power  had  been  dem- 
onstrated to  the  school  districts 

Another  sigmxant  aspect  of  the  special  education 
context  is  that  o-sputes  never  involve  simple  "yes" 
or  "no"  decisions  At  issue  is  not  whether  a  person 
does  or  does  not  qualify  for  pubbc  assistance  or  ad- 
mission to  medical  school,  for  example  At  issue  in 
almost  every  case  is  an  educational  plan,  which  con- 
sists  of  many  components  and  possibilities  One  can 
l£TuUte  th*t  **  on*nUt|on  towards  the  future  and 
the  complexity  of  the  matters  in  dispute  create  a  sit- 
uation in  which  there  is  much  room  for  negotiation 
and  creative  problem-solving 

Many  of  those  interviewed  qualified  their  support 
of  mediation  with  the  statement,  "it  all  depends  on 
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the  mediator  "  Given  the  highly  perioral  nature  of 
the  mediator!'  rok,  their  tkifl  is  deaity  a  mayor  factor 
tat  the  aucceee  or  failure  of  the  process  Only  one 
mediator  in  CaWomia  and  Massachusetts  wu  rated 
ineffective  by  thoae  interviewed.  Those  observed  were 
very  good,  while  aome  were  excellent  Thar  diapute 
resolution  skills,  sensitivity,  and  substantive  knowl- 
edge of  special  education  and  the  law  certainly  have 
had  a  aignlftrant  and  positive  effect  on  the  programs 
run  by  three  states.  The  aaHHtaoi  of  '/ell- trained 
advocates  also  contributes  to  the  success  of  many  me- 
diations. 

One  can  only  speculate  about  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  parents  involved  in  these  cases  are 
not  all  poor  or  members  of  minority  groups.  Certainly 
the  fact  t!  at  handicaps  and  learning  disabifabet  strike 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  has  Increased  the  visibility 
of  special  education  issues  and,  perhaps,  pressure  on 
administrators  to  humanize  their  programs 

The  consistency  with  which  the  laws  have  been 
enforced  is  clearly  important  Many  persons  men- 


tioned in  the  course  of  interviews  that  school  districts 
have  "finafly  gotten  the  message"  about  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  and  what  they  are  required  to  do  to  satisfy 
various  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements.  Not 
all  school  districts  are  tai  compliance  But  evidently 
many  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  comply  with 
the  laws. 

Another  very  strong  inducement  to  settlement  is 
thr  specter  of  the  alternative,  a  full-blown  due  process 
hearing.  The  aversion  to  this  process  is  strong,  and 
is  clearly  a  motivating  factor  contributing  to  the  res- 
olution rats. 

Public  Law  94-142  mandated  collaboration  between 
parents  and  school  districts  in  the  interest  of  educiting 
children  with  special  needs.  Perhaps,  ultimately,  the 
reason  that  mediation  is  so  successful  tai  this  arena  is 
that  it  is  s  process  that  nurtures  rather  than  destroys 
the  trust  and  cooperation  that  the  framers  of  the  gov- 
erning statutes  envisaged  among  people  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  special  children. 
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